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ABRIELLE  wb«  in  sut-li  good  npiritii  tbat  she  wa*  even   in- 

tlinnl  to  trifle  »  littlv  with  Lcr  lover's  vvidvut  perplexity. 
■  Did  you  ev«r  read  any  of  Plutarch  ?  *  she  asked  him  siiddcmly. 
He  was   amazed ;  but   he   vaa   equal   to   the   occasion,   and 
uraered  with  p.y4ect  gravity  : 

'Yes,  I  read  a  good  deal  of  PliiUrcIi,  long  agy.  OeneraU  aoi' 
^^cat  Boldieri  of  uU  kindx  luuully  carry  copivs  of  Plutarcli  about 
^^pUi  tlietD  la  tbcir  campaiguin;; ;  ho  their  bio^aphers  always  tell  us. 
^^p^  are  the  kind  of  gencrnh  who  always  fleep  oo  little  iron  bed- 
^■nd)  at  home,  no  matter  what  splendour  may  be  all  arouud  them. 
I  always  associate  Plutarch  with  great  generals  and  iron  bedsteads.' 

*  r  foaod  an  old  translation  of  Plutarch  at  homo  louj?  ago,  and 
I  and  to  be  very  fond  of  rending  it.  i  used  to  like  the  life  of 
41n«ader  very  much.     Didn't  you  like  the  life  of  Alexander  ? ' 

' Immensely ;  and  al.«o  that  of  Xuma  Pompiliuii:  to  say 
■otkii^  of  MartinuM  8eril>leru?t,  and  Thomat  Diafoiruv.' 

*No;  these  are  not  in  Plutarch.  But  do  you  remember  about 
Alnandw  and  hix  friend  tlie  physician  ?  * 

*  I  do  remember  it.  But  just  now  I  had  rather  you  spoke  lO 
seas  if  I  didn'U'     He  knew  she  had  some  serious  meaning,  and  he 

^M  nuious  to  get  at  it  as  soon  as  pos.'dhle. 
^B  *  Well,  Alexander  was  sick,  and   he  bad  a  friend  a  physician, 
^Httn  Iw  loved  and  trusted.     I  am  like  Alexander  in  that ;  1  have 
^BUnd  whom  I  love  and  trust — ' 
Sho  stopped. 

*  Tell  me  tbe  ri»t,'  Clarkson  said. 


TOl.   XU    ll<>.  CtTIt, 


DONNA   QUIXOTE. 

'Yes;  tlie  pliyMci'au  was  to  ciire  him  with  some  draught, " 
just  then  Aloiandev  got  a  secret  meBeage  wartuog  him  that  thq 
friend  was  false  and  meant  to  poiaon  him.    Ho  read  tlic  lett 
and   he  flowed  it  to  no  one.     The   physician    came   nitli 
draught,     Alotander  looked  into  his  eyes  and  drank  all  that  was 
in  the  cup ;  a^  thiib  he  uliowcd  the  letter.' 

She;»topped  a^iti. 

'  Yea,  (iahrielle  ?■>  

'  Oh,  don't .  you  st'e  ? '  she  aNkcd  impatiently.  *  WTierc  would 
}uLv«  Iteen  the  proof  of  hi#  faith  in  his  friend  if  he  hud  dhowo  him 
the  letter  and  questioned  him  IjcForc  h»  ewallowed  the  draught? 
Very  wellvyou  miwt  \v\.,xt^^  ^(.-xandcr  now.' 

8hc  held  out  her  Imntrtotlifm  and  lie  pressed  it  to  his  lips* 
He  hegiin  to  uudei'stand'h^4fiHll(^dassical  allegory  now.  !■ 

'  Go  to  New  Oilcans,  my  friend,'  she  tiaid, '  find  out  all  you  can 

and  all  you  like ;    prove  an jlICi)lg_\pu  will  tor  the  satisfaction  of 

the  world  and  yonrat-lf,  if  you  care  about  it ;  but  you  dhall  not  prow 

anything  for  me.     No  one  ever 'Bliittl'ITay  that   I   wiiiti'd   for  any 

Hgiilence.     You  must  nkakit  ne^yov  Jufe  before  you  go,  or  I  will 

novtr-lK^  your  wifi!  at  alb'  Nolliiiij:,' uit^Jiith.-'hall  niakemechange 

•4^lnti^(his  renoliitioD.    'If  j'Wisefdae  Idirs-'proof  of  my  confidence  in- 

^oii,^au  refuse  me.*       '^i^-t  »-•*!   r  1    :j-/  :  ■ 

What  could  Fielding  do  ?  'Wai  it"  likely  he  would  lefuse  thia 
I^Mtlf<of '  her  conddcncc,  or'cndeavottr.'to '  rtason  her  into  cautiou  ? 
*Itmv^hiu  a  feeling  of  joy  and  of  prkte-BicbJia^  he  had  aearoely 
aowta  when  fir^t  he  knew  that  she  loved  bim.  .  The  more  likely 
t^^liAftftat  nil  her  friends  and  their  little  woild  would  think  her 
nuthjfbemwre  he  loved  her  for  her  tru«t.  and  the  more  he  felt  thatfl 
he  miie't  fi'ii^ever  be  worthy  of  it.  He  pledged  himself  to  her  in  one  or 
two  fiimjlle* words  that  he  would  never  take  one  dtwp  or  travel  one 
mile  to»pio*)l  JauiiuaV  xtory  false  until  lie  hod  made  her  his  wife, 
who  woi|l(Hm1jktW*ll  human  beings  Income  a  victim  if  that  so-called 
Btoiy  weretolpfm^  twe.  He  kit  her  that  evening  happy,  proud, 
I  Rud  hnmbli-d.  *  He'wos  deeply  humlilcd  in  all  his  joy  and  hi*  pride 
'because  he  oouldJB^UnJbob  how  he  could  ever  make  himself  truly 
worthy  of  her.  A  certain'. fcosation  of  fear,  utterly  unknown  before 
\a  his  easy,  carele*/ mtttne,  began  to  take  possession  of  him. 
Suppose  he  were  to  <li>--  OTid  leave  her — what  grief  that  would  be 
to  lier!  iSnppoee  by  iwme  strannc  ooucurrfnoe  oferil  fates  he 
.found  himself  unable  to  i-stablishibisx>wn -identity  to  the  ratis&ic- 
tion  of  all  th'^  world?  He  had  reaj  oflstlch  things.  The  contro> 
vcny  about  Scbaiilian  of  Portugal,  dear  ko  jjnr.grandmiithers  who 
read  romanccB,  has  never  been  settled.  Sup)>(>.se  faLyvhood  and 
wickedness  were  for  once  to  win  the  day  against  him  and  against 
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Gkbrwite ;  and  people  were  to  believe  Umt  be  bad  wronged  beyond 
tneanirc  of  words  UiiU  ino«t  geoerouK  and  tru.iting  woman  ?  Sup* 
pMe  that  while  he  was  uwny  in  New  Orlcjuis <iabrielle  weruto  ditt? 
ik  tartvnd  bim^If  wiUi  vain  irrupn^Kibledoublti  iindfRan^  It  isj 
tkw  with  the  purest  happiuet^  uiiiti  vuu  tiavv.  Like  tbo  mieer'tl 
■oaejr,  the  despot's  iit-j^^toa  power,  it  briogs  iU  b^rturhig 
»""■«***  with  it.  Wo  hsve  got  it — can  ire  keep  it?  Is  it  to  be 
•tolon  &om  us — toi-n  from  us?  Are  there  not  threats  and  dangers 
here,  there,  &11  around  ? 

Suangely,  perhapa,  such  doabtfl  just  now  hardly  intnided  Ihem- 
Klrt*  on  Gabrielle  at  all.     She  had  btt^otov  a  difTcrvnt  woinaD 
liaum  the  had  made  her  coupaot  wit)i  her  li)v«r.     Shu  had  for  aoinft  J 
dsfibeen  looking  depressed  and  spIritk-Ks  ;   (]uitu  uulikv  her  otd'l 
idJE.     Xow  AiK  vm  all  brigbttteM  iind  liigh  spiriU  again.      Si»M 
hand  nothing;  diairu^l^d  nolbiu];;    vra^  KHiistird  that  all  would 
nm»  well  with  hvr  and  ht-r  lovcr.      I/tidy  Iloneybell  was  surprised 
nd  ddigbted  at  the  cliunge.     The  gluduoss  of  the  yotmg  woman 
tMclKd  her.     Thwc  was  a  good  dval  of  the  sentimcatal  still  left, 
ii  Loily  HoDL'ybcirE  nature,  amid  much  vbicwd  sense  and  perliaps* 
a  IHtle  tendency  to  Mightiness  in  pjitroiiage  and  tavoiiriti»m.     St»e 
[aofid  ber  bou^  mudv  more  liappy  while  Gabrielle  was  tlierc.   Sli# 
na  delighted  to  Eeo  GabricUe  in  good  spirits  again ;  and  nbo  tot 
tbedau)^  down  to  the  fact  iliat  Major  Leven  had  frankly  takeuj 
qi  Fidding's  cause  and  was  about  to  go  with  liiui  luNewOrlcaiu 
(■>  iai  out  the  evidences  of  its  truth,   ^^he  ha^l  no  idea  of  Gabrielle's 
raolirr,  and  would  liave  t>een  much  alaimed  if  »be  hud  known  of  it. 
Hfrmititnent  would  uev^r  ha^c  carried  her  the  length  of  giving 
faooangenieat  to  the  marriage  of  any  woman  on  such  trust  as  tliat 
vbtcfa  »0eiBed  1o  Gabrielle  only  the,  rightful  tribute  of  one  who 
koUt  loved  a  man.     Nor  would  Gabrifllc  be  satisSed  with  any 
aoK  marriage.     It  vna  not  enough  for  her  that  stie  IwUevrd  in 
Fielding  and  was  willing  to  stake  all  on  ht-r  belief.   She  miuit  have 
Ut  fnenda  as  well  to  «ce  that  she  had  such  implicit  faith.   Xor  would 
l^lddtDg  for  his  part  have  coneented  to  any  secrecy.     Ho  was  con- 
■   Inl  to  wait,  while  it  was  not  certain  that  GabrioUo  was  wiUing  to 
■pve  to  signal  a  proof  of  her  faith  in  him ;  but  now  mce  she  had 
^bbre<l  Iter  icfolutioo  he  fi-lt  tliat  it  would  be  unjust  to  her  to 
WKw  »f  any  Mcreey  about  tb'.'ir  marriage.     The  more  he  thought 
ant  it,  the  more  he  felt  convioccd  that  in  no  way  eould  Uic  growing 
I    imodai  be  more  Imvely  and  wisely  met  than  by  his  open  public 
I    11 1 il|,l  with  Gabrielle, 

Galwielle  felt  proud  and  happy.  If  anything  could  liave  been 
^^■eded  tooomplut*.-  the  tmppineMof  her  love,  it  was  an  oppartunity 
Kf  proring  her  coufideuoc  in  her  lover ;  and  now  even  this  hod  come. 
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When  I^dy  Honey liell  and  aliiiosl  everyone  else  at  find  of^sed 
thu  i<lcu,and  urged  licrcven  for  the  mere  funn'i'  iuikir  to  wait  until 
hvr  lovfi's  identity  hud  been  fully  cstablislivd  and  his  character 
ck-itied,  the  wait  ;;lud  that  tliey  did  SO,  because  Iheirrvmuni'trani.-Mi 
made  the  firmness  of  her  purpose  more  apparent.     Nothing  oq 
earth,  she  decLired,  should  induce  her  to  wait  for  any  proof*  «m 
evidence.    Who  proved,  duuhtit,  she  declared  in  triiiniph.     She  was 
Ko  happy  then  that,  i^he  in.-ctjmtly  fvU  to  thinking  she  was  bouud  to 
earn  Iter  own  happiness  by  forthwith  doing  or  trying  to  do  wm^l 
thing  to  make  others  happy.     Her  thoughts  turned  \a  poor  Janet" 
Charlton,  living  her  lonely  miserable  life  npart  from  her  hiuihiind. 
Gabrielle  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  do  her  best  to  bring 
that  pair  together  ugain.     She  was  sure  Itobert  Charlton  must 
Vtic  one  in  the  wrong.     But  &be  was  sure  too  that  lie  bait  somi 
principle  of  good  in  him,  and  she  resolved  to  seek  it  out  nnd  ms 
her  appeal  to  it.     She  would  send  for  him ;  ht^  must  come  to  her  i 
xhe  would  meet  him  with  confidcnee,  and   address  herself  to  his 
^spirit  of  self-respect  and  of  maiihood ;  *hK  would  find  out  what  had 
niappened  between  Janet  and  him  ;  and  it  should  go  hurtl  if  !>)it-did, 
not  restore  them  to  each  other.     This  should  be  her  apology  to 
flowers  above  fur  being  happy  and  for  delighting  in  her  Imppiu 
One  day  Gabriello  had  a  visit  from  Claudia   Lemuel.     It 
^ong  since  she  had  a'en  the  little  iwfisimist ;  and  she  was  glad  to 
"■ee  her  now,     Claudia  came  out  of  pure  good-nature,  for  sbo  had 
long  given  up  all  hopes  of  (iahrielle  as  a  supporter  of  any  greai 
cause  for  the  advancement  of  the  human  race  through  the  r6*J 
modelling  of  the  social  and  political  laws  which  deprive  woman 
her  just   ascendancy.      Nothing   could   have  better  proved   th' 
Llngrained  lilierality  of  tlioiight  which  lived  beneath  all  Claudia'c' 
Kittle  pedantries   Uiau  her  friendship  for  Gabriclle,  heoiuMe  sha 
could  seldom  help  n-garding  a«  a  sort  of  traitress  to  her  sex  an 
pvromun  who  openly  professed,  as  Gabrielle  did,  a  great  esteem  am 
fivgard  for  the  creature  called  man,  and  was  willing  to  ackuuwledgo 
in   a   certain  sense   his  title   to  supremacy.     Curiously  enough* 
Gabrielle  had  never  had  an   opportunity  of  doing  the  smRlled 
kindness  for  Claudia,  who  aeverthcless  liked  her  greatly ;  and  sho 
bad  heaped  kindness  on  Miss  Eivin,  who  detested  her. 

Claudia  had  heard  some  rumour  about  (iabrielle  which  not  a 
little  troubled  her.  She  bad  some  other  trouble  on  her  mind 
the  same  sort  as  well.  Gabrielle  saw  from  the  6rH  moment  of 
tlieir  meeting  that  something  was  pressing  down  the  spirit  of  her 
fneoA.  Xbe  cause  of  pessimism  she  supposed  was  going  wrong 
tonehow;  or  perhapi*  Mrs.  I^muel  had  not  )>een  lately  beard  of, 
and  was  tv  be  exploiod  for  in  Africa  like  another  Livingstone. 
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■  *  And  you  are  going  to  be  married  ? '  Claudia  said  in  tones  of 
Aep  eompa«non. 

W    *Y«,  Claudia,  I  am  gotog  to  be  mairied.     Wont  you  con- 
graUilatc  ine?' 

*I  fbould  like  jou  to  be  huppy,'  ClaDdiu  siiid  nie(]itativi:ly. 
•lun  fUTc  you  will  believe  I  am  sincere  in  tliut.  But  I  don't 
kDi>v  Uixt  I  ooght  to  congratulate  you.  Tbat  would  »i-L>m  wnnt- 
iag  ill  principle  on  my  put,  would  it  not  ? '  , 

'  Why  wanting  in  principle,  Ctaudin  ? '  I 

•  Well,  il  i»  fi)rfHting  a  wornanV  independence  to  get  mnrried. 
'ran't  sippnive  of  that.     I  ttiink  women  woukl  \ni\c  ii>  much  u 

finer  destiny  if  they  were  indcpendCTit.' 

'  I  hare  tried  independence,  Claudia,  and  I  don't  know  tliat 

'g  very  noble  came  of  it." 
'Bat  there  might  have  been — oh,  surely  yes,  tliere  might  have 
,  if  you  had  but  understood  your  own  capabilitio^  in  life  and 
them.  Pray,  Mr*.  Vanthorpo,  don't  think  it  rude  of  me 
if  I  talk  in  tliix  way.  It  i*  only  because  I  think  you  have  en 
■D^  capacity  for  doing  good  and  great  things,  if  you  would  only 
tfj.  I  don't  mind  frivolous  women  getting  married  ;  but  the 
radly  earnest  and  capable — Ibey  ought  to  keep  their  independence 
and  their  opportunities  of  doing  good.  And  1  buppose  you  will 
even  change  your  name 't ' 

*  indeed  yes,  Claudia — if  you  mean  that  I  will  take  }n'«  name.' 
_  *  Well,  now,  that  I  do  think  is  a  pity,'  Claudia  naid  with  great 
^  •  o„  tjjat^  point  I  may  argue,  may  I  not  ? ' 

y«»,  CLiiidia,  by  all  mean:<.  But  I  am  afraid  you  will 
Cad  me  v<^r>' wning-licadcd  and  hard  to  convince.  Why  should  I 
■ot  take  my  hiulMnd'e  name?     VTbat  harm  is  there  in  that?' 

*  Il  i<  an  acknowledgment  of  a  woman'i^  complete  atwftriitimi 
n  a  nua.  aa  if  she  were  never  to  have  any  being  nr  any  rigbfii 
«yante  from  him.  It  is  such  a  confession  of  inferiority.  Why 
Aoold  he  not  take  your  name  ? ' 

■  I  rt^y  don't  know,'  (lahriolle  «iid.  '  Kecauxe  it  isn't  the 
CMlMB,  I  nippo«e.  I  lielteve  there  are  plac-K  where  the  men  do 
take  tbHr  vive)>'  name^  to  di^tinguUh  them  from  other  men.  I 
dos'l  fve  bow  it  matter*  cither  way.* 

•  Oh  jM,  Mr*.  Vantborpe,  surely  yc*.  For  one  thing,  it  is  n 
amSamoa  of  inferiority;  or  rather  I  should  say  a  profession  of 
a&nnrity ;  for  I  don't  admit  that  we  arc  inferior,  or  can  truly 
eaaStm  ourselves  to  be  such.  And  then  it  is  an  untruth.  Vour 
MBS  U  not  his  name.  The  name  yon  got  on  coming  into  the 
knU  if  your  name.  Tdaiwnrae  any  other  name  is  to  sanction  a 
iqvrturc  fniro  the  truth ;  it  in  to  give  one  other  cncoui&{;eTaeT.\. 
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to  the  falsehoods  of  put  human  s^tem.     Why,  why  will  women 
conaeDt  to  marry  ! ' 

Cl&iulia  was  ho  bitter  agaiaat  matrimony  tbnt  Gahriollc  coulH 
not  help  faiicyinj;  (here  mii.tt  lie  some  spccuil  rea-soti  jiub  tlieu  for 
her  bitt«rne8».  Coitid  it  be  that  shv  was  only  mured  iu  tlie  vulj 
^way  liecnusR  no  one  liiul  yet  (wked  her  to  marry  him  ?  Gabrietl 
thouijlit  Itottcr  of  the  girl,  somehow,  t.biin  tliat.  In  order  to  t 
the  talk  nway  from  this  painful  subject,  she  asked  tMaudia  when 
had  beard  from  her  mother.    Claudia  winced,  and  almost  shuddered. 

'  I  heard  from   her  yesterday,'  she  said.    '  Ob,  it  iti  really 
dreadful!  I  am  ashamed  of  women.* 

Gabrielle's  surprised  eyes  asked  for  some  ex])]anation  of 
outbiirxt. 

*  .Mumma  wi-it««  to  me  from  Zanzibar,'  Claudia  enid ;  '  she  tells 
me  she  has  ^ot  married  !  to  un  American  traveller  I  at  her  time  of 
life!  And  when  ehc  might  have  made  good  use  of  womaa' 
independence !  I  feel  it  so  deeply.  She  says  she  only  knew  hi 
a  fortaigUt.  She  met  him  somewhere  in  her  travels  throi 
Africa ;  and  now  tbey  :u^  married ;  and  they  are  bringing  out 
book  of  travels  togicther.  Sho  has  taken  bis  name.  Khe  c: 
■lemelf  Mrs.  Fullager.  He  is  a  Dr.  Kullager.  The  book  i*  to 
ly  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fullager." 

Gabrielle  was  not  surprised  so  much  now  at  poor  Claudia' 
invectivea  against  matrimony. 

'  Well,  Claudia,' she  said,  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
supp«i«e   your   mother  understand*  what  she  necdx  for  her  o' 
bappinesi*  better  than  anyone  conld  know  for  her.     It  is  not  mui 
of  a  Irtss  to  you  :  I  mean,  she  was  not  much  with  you,' 

*  No,  iHir  ways  were  very  much  apart;  it  inn't  that  I  feel 
much  about.  It  i*  the  giving  up  of  a  principle.  Why  must  the 
be  nothing  but  marrying  ?  There  was  a  friend  of  mine — a  man 
oh.  sueh  a  vahietl  aud  uiseful  friend,  so  full  of"  principle  and  hi 
purpose:  such  a  noble  creature;  we  all  so  respected  him. 
mvan,  we  women  who  tliink  deeply  on  our  position  and  our  ftit 
He  went  with  us  in  •■verything.  And  now  what  does  ho  do?  He 
wants  to  get  married !  nothing  will  do  for  him  but  to  talk  of 
getting  married." 

Another  grievance,  Gabrielle  thought.  Perhaps  in  her  heart 
poor  Claudia  felt  too  warmly  towards  this  model  man;  and  now 
he  proposes  to  another !  Xo  wonder  the  poor  little  maid  \*  rather 
sore  on  the  subject  of  marriage. 

■  I  nippove  it  ix  the  common  weakneu  of  humanity,  Claudia. 
You  must  forgive  us  all.  And  this  mingfoided  friend  of  yours — in 
he  married  ? ' 
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IrrdiMtk;  * h*-' w  not  indeed.'  '*'     ."-■■*' 

'  Was  be  refused — or  was  he.  n>a^ned  out  of  hi*  fiJliyl?* 

*He  was  reftiMd ;  be  wax  iwfiiiivd  in  the  ino«t  decisive  matiaer« 
'  win  not  atteropl  (.iicb  a  thing  ugaiu,  I  venture  to  think.'  I , 

'  I'oor  fellow  I  I  am  qiiile  sony  for  hira.  Who  was  the  girl  ■  _ 
iittawcret?'  ^ 

1 1  wax  the  girt,*  nid  Claudin.     *  T  told  him  what  T  f  hoiif^ht  <A 
bisoffvr.     I  was  in  no  mood  foriiuch  thingH  jii>t  tliMi-  -\xv  aimv  tor 
Dethr  very  moment  after  I  had  received  tnammaV  letter  announc- 
'of  her  marriage.' 

'That  was  an  unlucky  moment  indeed,'  xaid  Gahrielle,  hardlj 
lUe  to  repress  a  nniU-.  'But  if  I  knew  him,  Clkudj^  I>think  I 
faold  adnse  him  not  wholly  to  despair.  I  thinki  ^^^Mcom-« 
■ead  him  to  approach  you  at  eome  other  time,  wh^iVbht  'effM't.  of 
nar  mamma's  announcement  is  not  quite  eo  strnDgoiJ  3-b<ir<blilMJ 
Toil  ipeak  so  highly  of  him,  th;it  I  am  sure  he  must  he  worthy'of  1 
foa  and  would  malci>  you  a.  ngood  hu.4b»n<1.'  -  * 

'  I  always  thought  highly  ^f  him  liotil-tlmt  mV(mt>nt,'  Claudia 
dailted.  '  1  thimght^ir'had-too  niilfl«'ii  ,-:hiU/f«r  such  wrakneHii 
UHaX,     Itoldhim*o;.'-^;  .'oi.         -f"  \        •*» 

*  Ah,  weil,  I  don't  thitafe,*«Jrfbliow,  heS:Sn  feet^qiite  despondent,' 
Csbrielle  said.  '  If  I  Slibdldlever  comc'to<kiiow  ttim,  I  shall  tell 
lim  what  I  think  he  oii^iP  to  do,  Claud4a.'*"  ■'    ' 

Oabrielle  felt  rcausurcd'as'to  the  ftilfl*F)6f-poor  Claudia.  It 
did  K«m  hard  on  the  child^at^flrat^fcHht^^HH' ihother  should  have 
iDMiied  again  at  such  a  time  ofMif^'Snd  .fflfc^her.  But  C-laudia'l , 
■bwquent  revelation  made  things' ltimcA)righ1er.  The  noW4. 
fnng  man  with  the  earneiit  soal  will  aiik again,  Gabri<-lle thought; 
|[d  Ctaiulin  will  prove  an  adoring  wife  one  of  theiw  Amy* ;  andHief 
;  in  ihf!  cause  will  mourn  over  her  fall. 


Cbapisr  XX.W. 
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Ax  ominotM  calnlne^t  prevailM^forwohJi'dtiys  in  Oabrielle'K  little 
wnU.  Nothing  wns  going  on,  to-^KHTpponrance,  as  n'garded. 
Kudinaand  her  plot.  It  was  <*easing  to'hj?  talked  about  among. 
tte  p«opIe  Gsbrielle  knew,  Stmie  bad  only  heard  of  it  in  a  vagne 
my,  aad  began  now  to  thiiilt  there  was  no  truth  in  the  story  of 
any  locb  accusation  having  lieen  made  by  the  odd  woman  who 
tpoke  at  public  mi-eting*.  Clarkson  Fielding  was  seen  with  Sir 
Wilberfbroe  almo«t  every  day.    They  rode  in  the  park  log;et,\\eT, 
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and  often  paid  visits  to  Lady  Ilonc-ybell.  Sir  Wilberforce  was 
very  Iiappy.  One  of  the  reasons,  it  will  be  remembered,  why  he 
had  Kinp  h«sifated  about  aakiog  Gabrielle  to  marry  him  wa«  that 
he  feared  if  she  should  refuse  him  be  would  have  to  be  ehut.  ont  rfj 
her  Kocii'fy  fur  a  long  lime,  and  he  liked  her  so  much  that  this 
would  liiivi!  U-t-n  «  very  s«vere  privation  to  liiin.  Now,  however, 
things  hn'l  eo  I  iirix'd  mit  that  lie  eotild  see  her  us  nfieti  iis  he  liked. 
She  was  to  be  hi*  Tirolhei's  wife  ;  his  «i»ter-in-law.  They  would 
always  be  the  closest  fricndn.  Sir  Willjorforce  came  (jpradually 
to  tho  sound  eonchisiim  thai,  this  was  rc;illy  Itcttcr  for  him  tlian 
marrying  \wr.  He  c.illfd  her  '  <.r;ibrielie'  idreiidy  ;  she  called  him 
*\ViUM'rforc<?.'  Ho  knew  site  likod  him  very  uueh;  slie  alwayf 
told  him  so.  He  had,  indeed,  behaved  with  tho  most  Kimple 
chiviilry  in  the  whole  affair.  Ho  never  felt  tho  slighte^it  duubt  as 
to  the  ialxehood  of  Paulina's  eb^ry,  and  he  entered  at  oncf  into  tba 
meaning  of  Gabrii'lle's  rMolve  tube  married  bi.-fon-  any  step  was 
taken  tii  jinivc  it,  faL-fe. 

*Qnite  right,  ijnite  right,  (iabijelle;  just  the  proper  thing  to 
do;  she  always  knows  Iwst,  (larkson.  It  would  never  do  for  yoa] 
and  mo,  Gabrielle,  to  have  it  said  that  we  wanted  Clarkson  to 
prove  anything  to  siilisfy  us.  No,  no;  never  do.  We'll  have  the 
marriage  first;  and  then  we'll  go  to  work  about  the  proofs  and  all 
that.  Gad,  I  only  hope  that  Ixaatly  woman  won't  bolt  in  tba 
mean  while.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  she  did,  you  know.  Shell 
want  to  escape  punishment ;  but  wo  murt  have  her  punished.' 

QabricUe  in  her  heart  wished  I'nulina  would  escape ;  woald^ 
lake  Iicr*elf  off  somehow.  She  shrank  from  tho  idea  of  inflictitijf 
criminal  pnnishmciil  nn  any  woman,  however  kid;  and  us  long  as 
Clarkson  aud  she  were  happy  and  Sir  Wilherforee  was  content  witli 
them,  she  cared  nothing  t'nr  what  any  one  might  say. 

Therefore  a  curious  quiet  set  in.  It  was  useless  to  think  of 
taking  any  proceedings  against  Paulina  without  the  mn«t  distinct 
evidence  of  the  falsehood  of  ber  story.  Until  this  had  liecn  got, 
tlie  lc*it  mid  or  done  the  better.  Up  to  the  present,,  Paulina  had 
done  little  more  than  write  letters  to  various  persons  deelarioff 
that  she  was  tho  wife  of  the  man  who  now  called  himself  Clarkson 
Fielding.  Some  of  the  persons  thus  addressed  iM'gan  after  a  while 
to  regard  her  as  a  madwoman.  They  knew  that  t'larkson  Fielding 
visited  Giibiielle  openly  every  day  at  Lady  Honeyl>eUV  That  was 
enough  for  them. 

Clarkson  still  paid  his  lonely  visits  to  Gabrielle's  house  in  tho 
park.  It  was  still  unsetiled  as  to  the  purpose  to  which  Albert 
Vanthorjw's  money  was  to !«  devoted.  Mrs.  Lcven,  when  addreiised 
upon  the  subject,  had  resolutely  declined  to  bare  anything  to  do 
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witli  it,  or  ev«n  to  offer  Any  Eugj^csiion  about  it.     She  intir 

tbnmgfa    ber   Iiiisband   thut   she  would    receiyc   any  or  all   tito 

BCnorials  of  tier  tlend  Hon  that  (rabri<')lu  mighl  be  willing  to  part 

■illi,  and  could  no  longer  have  any  intercut  in  ;  but  she  would  do 

■0  morr  than  tJiat.     She  rloelioed  to  *(•«  Clarkson  Fielding,  or  to 

o8w  any  ojiinion  ax  lo  whether  he  was  or  wiis  not  her  eldcBt  son. 

Wheo  ber  hitfband  toM  h^r  that  fIib  would  probably  have  to  give 

mdence  in  a  court  of  law  on  the  question,  she  calmly  answered 

that  fhe  would  nuit  until  she  watt  compelled  to  do  so.     The  trip  to 

the  I'yrenecs  had  to  he  put  off  imitfinitely.     Major  J.even  waa 

Biakiog  proporations  to  accompany  Fielding  to  New  Orleans.     He 

had  bom  aeeing  a  good  deal  of  Fielding  Intvly,  and  hud  eotne  to 

admirr  him  vrr  (bomiighly.     Ht^  too  had  been  won  viver  to  Hit: 

•dietnr  of  the  iinm<!dialc  itiiirriiige.    Ko  for  ti  fi^vr  dayti  llur»g»  wi-u^ 

my  quietly  on  witli  GHliriellc  and  with  her  lover.     Mj«k  Flvin 

M*  extremely  dimppointctl.     She  had  been  in  full  oxpcctatiou  of 

iqilmdid  Kcattdnl ;  ami  now  it  began  .ilmo^t  to  ^ccm  a^  if  nothing 

•CK  going  to  happen.     She  was  afraid  Paulina  had  dieappeared 

■Itogctber. 

PaitUoii,  however,  had  no  notion  of  disappearing.     She  wur 

iofintient  for  »n  opportitniiy  of  a-HKertin^  benti-lf.     It  w.i«  time  that 

riwrnadc  mm«  new  »troke  for  notoriety.     Tli«  public  whom  hIw 

had  charmed  for  a  timv — the  peculiar  part  of  the  public,  that  m  to 

My,  which  if  always  on  the  loob-out  for  any  one  with  a  grievance — 

m  beginning  to  grow  tired  of  her.     Some  were  not  only  tired 

tot  M-andalised.     She  bad  been  taken  up  in  the  first  inKtonce  a 

(Md  deal  by  ft  certain  advanced  and  sentimental  »'cMon  of  the 

■lrocst«8  of  woman's  righti<.      It  wn^  the  creed  of  moi^t  of  the^c 

Udies  that  in  every  dixpute   which  could  by  any  possibility  arijo 

between  man  and  woman,  the  man  must  l^e  in  the  wrong.     A 

■oottn  in  any  case  ought  to  be  assumed  to  be  in  the  right.     With 

Mcb  bdiea,  therefore,  I'aulina  Vantborpe  was  at  first  a  soil  of 

IwTUoe.    Bat,  to  do  them  justice,  tlicy  were  all  women  of  thorough 

islegrity  and  purity.     They  were  well-bred  women,  for  the  mo»t 

|w1 — ladiea  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.     Tliey  soon  became  jt 

little  a«loniKbed  at  I'.iulina'it  mimnei's.     I1ii.«,  however,  would  not 

hatv  gmtly  aflccted  her  in  their  e»timti(ion;  for  who  An\\\  say 

Ikat  m  woman  i*  to  be  alxuidoucd  to  injiivtice,  and  flung  down  a 

Mnceleai  victim  at  the  feet  of  man,  merely  becauHo  «he  brmthes 

bn  aspiiates  occasionally  in  the  wrong  place,  and  unes  her  luuidkcr- 

dlief  a  little  too  noisily 't     But  after  a  white  same  of  her  patruue»)cs 

banao  ta  entertain  grave  doubts  about  the  whiteness  of  Piutlina')! 

•nal.     Even  her  lies  did  not   always  seem  exactly  white.     The 

t  JBiental  advocates  of  women's  riglitu  be^n  to  xbriak  away  from 
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her.  Furth«rmore,  the  wiiec  among  them  were  well  aware  of 
tbe  lurm  done  to  their  chum;  bv  tlie  prvst^atation  uf  rcc«DUi« 
B^rm  08  \\x  rcpn:«CDtiktivoE.  Most  of  thpm,  therefore,  dicw  aw«j 
from  Paulina ;  and  slio  seemed  likely  to  have  to  fait  bmck  on  that 
class  of  admirers  who  can  always  bL>  interested  in  a  wo mun'i;- rights 
advocate  if  she  wears  ti-ousers ;  or  who  take  up  the  representative 
of  a  grievance  only  after  several  coti^ts  of  law  have  declared  that 
he  or  she  has  no  grievance  at  all,  anil  that  the  only  just  fault  to  te 
found  with  society  Ik  thut.  it  has  not  long  before  consigned  him  or 
her  to  prison  or  iiiadhuiisc. 

Thereforf-,  ev<>n  if  (he  had  no  other  motive  to  spur  Mie  sidcc  of 
her  intent,  Paulina  would  have  'bwn  moved  1o  seek  some  new  w»y 
of  creating  »  vensiition  by  the  evident  decay  of  her  hold  over 
what  «hc  grandiloquently  called  the  public  opinion  of  the  Engti^ 
people.  She  saw  tliat  something  new  must  be  attempted,  and  she 
bod  cleverness  enough  to  know  that  if  once  she  made  herself  the 
heroine  of  some  astonishingstory', sonse-peopb  would  be  found  U* 
believe  her  statement,  even  though- ^ithmetical  and  maUieuiatical 
evidence  hnd  given  it  the  lie.  Paulina  loved  notoriety  almo«t  ait 
much  as  die  loved  revenge,  and  'fizz,'  artd  due  olothon.  Her  ener- 
getic soul  was  happy  only  whi^n  she  was  doing  something — 'kick- 
ing up  a  row,'  as  *hc  called  it.  Therefore  she  looked  forward  with 
genuine  delight  to  tho  prospect  of  the  great  struggle  in  which  she 
was  about  to  engage  and  the  stupetidous  scundal  of  which  she 
was  to  be  the  hirroine. 

She  was  not  allowed,  however,  to  remain  an  occnpant  of  Field- 
ing's rooms  in  Uolingbroke  Place.  A  cool  soUcitor,  employed  at 
Major  Irfven's  suggestion,  came  to  the  care-taker  of  the  hou^ 
formally  announced  the  expiration  of  Fielding's  tenancy,  paid 
duly  up  for  the  proper  time  of  notice,  and  gave  warning  that  Mr. 
Fielding  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  mth  the  }Kreon  who  claimed 
to  l)e  his  wife,  and  whom  he  would  probably  have  occasion  to  pro- 
ceed agaiiiHt  in  a  court  of  law.  Paulina,  therefore,  had  to  go,  or 
to  be  expidled^y  tbe-nide  luiods  of -the  police-  Uer  own  idea  at 
first  wa=i  in  favour' of. :the  dramatle  effect  of  the  iujurcl  wife 
dragged  from  the  h.airtli' tliat  ought -.to  Ik;  her*,  by  the  violent 
hands  of  the  minioiii<  jnf  the  Jaw.  'Hift  the  few  advanced  ladieM 
who  still  held  by  hor  dii^coimiged  this  idea  altogether,  and  Robert 
Charlton,  being  appealed  to>  expreitKcd  \AXkx  disgust  at  the  liare 
Bii^estion  of  it.  Paulina  therefore  withdrew,  rather  reluctantly, 
and  not  without  muny  doubts  that  a  grand  effect  had  been  mi^ited. 
She  consoled  herwlf  by  wrttisg,  or  haviag  written  for  her,  a  letter 
to  the  United  Slates  Minister  in  Loudon,  in  which  she  repre- 
feated  berx^  aa  S  isd/  from  >'ew  Orkans  who  had  been  tra^Qod 
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into  inarria^  with  a  nrittsh  aristocrat,  and  wae  nnw  made  a  victim 
hf  Britich  law  bacauu;  of  the  machinatinn:*  nf  lier  hitAb»nd'R 
powtrfiil  ri-iiil.iveK.  The  United  8tat«H  MiDifiter  (iroved  unworthy 
a(  his  hifith  place.  Ho  b«gan  l)y  drily  ri-quc^tin^;  ihrough  aotaa 
■detling  the  evidences  of  Pauliiia'x  nntiounlity.  Those  were  not 
1/ute  sati^Euctory,  and  whvu  Pauliuu  undi^rtook  to  Hupplcmcat 
liMD  bfl  wrote  agaiiii  still  through  tbe  UDderlin^,  to  suy  that  it 
•mid  not  be  avceisar/  to  trouble  her,  inasmuch  as  in  any  case 
the  United  States  did  oot  claim  the  right  to  compel  London  lodg- 
iag-bouse  keepers  to  let  their  apartments  to  American  ladies. 

Paulina's  committee — she  had  a  committee  already  organised 
^  to  ber  own  grievsnce — ccnsprised  one  brave  American  lady, 
■ho  was  a  professor  of  spiritualiam,  and  a  contributor  to  one  of 
tbe  leading  joumala  of  the  city  of  New  I'adna  in  the  United 
State* — a  city  of  which  »onie  readt-r*  may  possibly  remember  to 
kwre  heard  before.  TIii»  lady  wroto  a  wrica  of  letters  for  that 
JDaraal,  in  which  che  denounced  tbe  United  States  Minister  in 
London  as  a  di»{:^cc  to  his  countnr,  as  a  man  who  made  himself 
the  tool  and  nroophant  of  the  British  aristocracy,  and  who  hail 
done  what  was  in  him  to  further  the  ends  of  a  base  conspiracy  of 
tkat  arirtocracy  a^inst  a  noble  and  muoh-injured  New  Orleans 
lady.  i{er  deftcriptions  of  Paulina's  personal  appearance  were 
nd)  as  only  the  a<hilation  of  lovers  wonid  have  applied  to  Marie 
Afltotnettc  or  the  beautiful  (iunnings.  Short  passages  from 
them  appeared  as  panif^phi*  in  the  '  jienonal '  colunuiH  of  nio»t 
of  the  AiDerican  papen^  and  led  to  the  impression  in  many  Western 
States  that  Paulina  Vanthorpc  was  the  reijfuing  liejintyof  Kurope. 
Paidins  took  quiet  ludfjings  not  far  from  RoUngbroke  Place. 
She  was  in  oonstant  consultation  with  Robert  Cliarltou.  He 
always  came  to  see  her :  she  did  not  f^o  to  s^^'e  him,  nut  caring 
U>  obtrude  her  presence  any  more  on  2Jie  place  from  which  slie  had 
bees  harshly  expelled.  Kol>ert  Oharlton  prcferrwl  in  any  case 
that  she  ihould  not  come  to  his  rooms.  He  did  not  want  to  he 
ofienly  identified  with  her  there.  Besides,  ho  did  not  wixh  her  to 
blow  that  his  wife  wnji  no  longe,r  with  him.  He  held  by  Paulina 
ttill.  beeau«!  he  blamed  Ficldiog  for  every  misfortime  that  had 
come  on  him,  or  that  he  bad  broi^ht  on  himself,  and  it  soothed 
hi*  totU  to  be  a  sharer  in  any  effort  to  interf<-re  with  Fielding's 
happinese.  He  felt  sure  that  Gabrielle  Vanthorpe  must  haU^  and 
^ttfiff  him  now;  and  this  thoujtht  made  him  desperate,  made 
Un  long  to  do  liarm  to  wmebody.  He  had  virions  of  his  wife 
bring  Aellercd  and  made  much  of  by  Gabrielle,  and  of  the  two 
women  denouncinif  iind  t)t^pmug  him.  The  iinfortvinate  QaA- 
an'n  feeUBgv  towards  (rahrielle  wore  strangely  mixed.     S\\<i  ■»».< 
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the  only  woman  lie  had  ever  seen  before  whom  be  could  have  (alien 
down  in  admiration.  She  was  the  only  woman  of  that  class  who 
had  ever  treated  him  like  a  man  and  a  brother.  Therefore  his 
head  was  turned  by  her;  and  at  the  saim-  time  hft  h»t<-d  L«r, 
be(-:tii«e  *1ic  was  of  a  higher  class  than  he,  and  mui>t  therefore,  ta 
b«  ffit  convinctsl,  have  looked  dovn  ujwn  Iiim  pvm  vhile  *bc  vu 
kind  to  him.  Some  of  Fielding's  early  chaff  with  Charlton  about 
Gabriellc  had  genuine  truth  in  it.  He  was  a  good  deal  of  the 
'  Caliban-Kohespierre-Deemoulina '  order,  as  Fielding  called  it. 
He  woidd  have  foimd  some  satisfaction  in  adjusting  to  the  guillo- 
tiui'  (he  neck  of  the  prettiest  and  sweeteiit  woman,  if  he  fancied 
ehe  bad  despised  him  in  her  days  of  pride.  The  lower  he  sank, 
the  more  be  felt  sure  tlabrielie  must  despise  him,  and  the  more 
intense  grew  his  anger  towards  her. 

He  was  very  poor.  He  got  very  litlle  work  to  do  now.  Ho 
had  l^en  iualt^nlivi*  nnd  idh>  of  late;  and  an  idea  bad  gone 
abroad  amnng  tiis  patrons,  or  those  who  once  were  his  patrons,  that 
he  was  given  to  drink — a  very  wrong  idea,  but  which  told  heavily 
against  bim.  His  odd  wayu  and  strange  aggressive  speech  gave 
etrvngtli  to  the  impression.  He  owed  for  the  rent  of  bis  rooms ; 
he  did  not  know  how  to  get  the  money,  and  the  idea  of  being 
turned  out,  and  of  this  coming  to  the  cars  of  Janet  and  her 
people,  who  be  presiuned  would  esult  over  it,  made  him  ready  to 
vncounter  any  degradation  rather  than  that.  So  he  went  down 
one  step  more  in  meanneit;  and  lunowttd  money  from  Paulina. 
Paulina,  to  be  sure,  offered  the  lonn,  for  (he  itaw  his  uneasiness, 
and  easily  guessed  at  its  cause,  and  volunteered  a  helping  band 
with  the  free  way  of  a  regular  comrade.  He  bad  done  her  good 
service,  she  Kiid,  and  why  shouldn't  she  lend  him  money  while  she 
had  it  ?  '  I'oor  deWls  ought  to  help  each  other,'  was  ber  pithy 
way  of  expressing  her  sentimontm.  Charlton  took  the  money,  and 
hDt«d  her. 

He  made  no  effort  to  recover  his  wife.  He  knt^w  where  she 
bud  gone  well  enough ;  at  least,  be  had  no  doubt  upon  the  xubject. 
It  is  one  of  the  cimous  incoimistencies  of  bnuian  nature  that  the 
jealous  should  sometimes  torment  tlicmselveK  and  others  with  sus- 
picions and  accusations  in  which  they  biive  not  rciilly  the  slightest 
belief.  Charlton  knew  that  .fanct  was  as  true  ami  loyal  a  wife  as 
ever  lived;  and  yet  a  word  about  anyone  offering  her  any  attention 
made  liim  furious  even  in  lux  l>e>t.  days,  and  in  lattrr  days  n*jt  alone 
made  him  furious,  but  made  him  vent  bis  wrath  in  taunts  and 
reproaches  directeid  against  the  poor  little  woman  herself.  Hi* 
jealouit  anger  had  lately  been  still  more  intensiBed  by  the  con- 
FCiousuess  that  he  waa  unworthy  of  her,  and  that  a  woman  of  any 
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'  and  spirit  oould  nut  lielp  de^pii^ng  him.      He.  ha<\  gone 

frotn  meannc^M  to  ineitnni^js  until  now  lie  Koogniseil  1>iiu»elf 

Ike  (Irptli  of  hifl  dc!K«Qt  and  did  not  believe  tlmt  It  voidd  bu 

rrDHl.     So  he  allovred  JuDft  to  pasf  uway  out  uf  his  lire,  aa 

try  [jood  purpo««  an<l  manl;  hopu  had  pkssed  out  of  it.     }[e  did 

Mt  think  that  they  could  ever  live  toother  again :  and  now  he 

prefefn-d  not  to  see  her  or  hc-ar  from  her  any  more.     SoraetimeB, 

vfaeo  be  bad  been  wanduriitg  ;ib»ut  the  atreettt,  and  carae  home — if 

ihat  wretched  ptitcv  i»>iild  be  called  a  home — he  wa.t  nlmoitt  afraid 

^■that  Jauet  might  have  been  ittrickea  with  pity  for  bim  and  so 

^nat«  come  boclv. 

^B     Heamrbile,  it  puzzled  an<l  alarmed  him  not  a  HttJe  that  he 

^Mrd  of  no  movement  l>eing  iiiadi.-  by  Fielding.   PaulinaV  euemieii 

I      appeared  to  be  going  on  juxt  m  though  she  were  not  in  exigtenee. 

Ae  had  now  written  lett«TK  to  (.^vt^ryone  who  voiild  possibly  be 

I      iqipoaed  to  have  the  remot^-vt  interest  in  the  cast- ;  nbe  bad  formt-d 

'      ■  oommiltee  to  asvi^t  her  in  the  rvdrcs  of  licr  wrongs ;   she  had 

(firaid  ber  story  a»  widt^lyn««bt;  could:  and  *  the  othc^r  vide,' as  she 

aOed  it,  hud  not  yet  taken  the  flightiest  notice  of  her,   Mrs.  Leven 

had  not  ev(^  aeknowlvdged  the  receipt  of  tier  letteri;.   To  Charlt<>n 

thi«  nppcaivd  gravely  ominous.     Ho  began  to  feel  more  and  mora 

Mnvinced  that '  the  other  side '  saw  its  way  only  too  clearly,  and 

«■■  nmp]y  biding  itii  time  to  come  duwn  on  Paulina,  and  pt:rliapR 

OB  bim  too,  with  the  heavy  hand  of  the  criminal  law.     Paulina,  on 

the  other  hand,  was  what  she  would  herwlf  have  calltid  '  eliirpy.* 

^K      'ThrT  daren't  meet  me,'  kIic  declared.     'Tliut  marriage  is  olf, 

KtHj'lI  find.' 

^H  Chsflton  made  up  hi^i  mind  that  he  would,  onee  for  all,  get  to 
^^he  truth  or  untruth  of  Paulina'*  xtory.  She  had  him  in  her 
power  now  ;  and  he  detennineil  that  he  would  either  have  her  in 
hii  power  or  he  would  at  leant  satisfy  biniiwlf  that  lie  wast  right  in 
taking  up  hvr  cause,  lie  thought  long  over  a  conclusive  test  by 
which  1o  try  her  stor}'.  He  paid  bcr  u  hasty  vi»it  one  day  .and 
bund  her  atone. 

'  I  say,  wc  must  be  doing  something,'  he  said.   *■  I  hear  the  other 
»ide'»  preparing  a  move.     We  ought  to  strike  the  fir^t  blow,  don't 
yon  think  ? ' 
^^  '  Soon  as  you  like,  old  man ;  only  tett  ua  the  blow  to  strike, 
^He*Tfl  been  letting  them  have  it  a  good  deal  already,  liaven'two? 
^^     *  Voa,  but  I  hear  many  things,  you  know,'  ho  said  coolly :  '  my 
wife  is  itiyilig  with  tier  aimt^  Mn«.  Bramble,  in  Mrs.  VanthoriKj's 
bouM;  and  the  get«  to  know  thing*.'     This  stoiy  lent  him  an 
opportunity  of  giving  a  plausible  explanation  of  Janet'e  ubsonce,  in 
,    CMM  Paaliua  ehould  hear  of  it. 
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'Oil,  and  tells  ;ou  all  xlie  hesra?  I  fay,  ain't  sbea  trumpof  a 
littlu  woman  1  I  oevcT  thoufi;ht  she  had  the  cleverness — and  I 
didii't  think  she'd  liavc  done  it,  anyhow ;  «he  M>ein«d  so  infatoated  ■ 
about  out?  who  »ii»ll  Ix:  namelei8.  KIi,  Chailton  'i  Don't  be  angry,  " 
mydcarlwy;  it's  a«  bad  for  me  a«  it  is  for  you,  if  there's  anything 
to  be  raid  aljout  it  at  all.  Well,  gt-t  on.  Su  vre  have  a  spy  in  the 
enemy's  camp  ?   Lord,  how  iiic« ! ' 

'Suppose  they  wcrv  ^oiug  to  gvt  married,  what  would  you 
do?'  Charlton  asked. 

'  Present  myself  at  the  church,  and  stop  the  buHincas,*  Puuliua 
answered  promptly. 

'  Well,  but  you  know  that  your  mere  word  would  not  exacUy 
do.  It  luuy  curry  uouvictinu  to  mj  mind,'  be  sucl,  with  »  sneer 
which  liu  did  not  try  to  hide ;  *  hnt  it  luiyht  not  to  those  who  did 
not  know  you  quite  so  wcU.     You  have  somo  [Jronf*  at  hand?' 

'  Of  course  I  have,'  the  undaunted  Paulina  iiii«werL-d  without  a 
moment'i)  beeitation. 

'  1  hear,'  he  went  on  in  a  low  tone, '  that  tbey  are  veiy  anxioua 
about  some  letter  tJiat  Clarkaon  Fielding  once  wrote  to  you  and 
your  husband..  I  faiv^y,it  was  a  farewell  letter  written  to  you  when 
be  was  on  the  point  of  death,  saying  something  aliout,  his  brother 
and  Kngland  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  Jiear  about  it  in  litis 
way.  Our  gentleman,  your  husliand  up  yoD<ler,  1  am  tohl  vobin- 
Xkvx*  iin  explanation  of  this ;  he  faiiuien,  I  believe,  thai  you  haro 
it  in  your  |j0i«wt(ioa  ready  to  produce'  d 

Paulina  tOMed  b«r  bead  knowingly  as  if  she  meant  to  vay,  ^ 
*  Ju«t  wait  and  you'll  »™.'    Sh«  did  not  quite  understand  the  drift 
of  the  mutter  yet,  and  tberefoie  would  not  commit  herself, 

'  lie  tricn  to  explain  it  now,'  Charltou  said. 
Oh,  docs  be?  I  should  juat  like  to  see  him.' 

'  Vea,  be  says  he  only  wrot«  it  us  a  practical  joke,  and  that 
never  had  the  fidntett  notion  of  dying.  V'ou  see,  he  still  iusitts 
that  he  is  Clarkiion  Fielding  and  not  your  huslmnd.  He  says  you  A 
are  guiug  to  bring  out  this  letter  which  be  wrote  sw  a  mere  joke, 
and  oll'er  it  as  a  regular  death-bed  farewell  and  a  proof  that  the 
writer  Si  really  dead,  lie  wantstobe  beforehand  witli  his  explana- 
tion.' 

'  Oh  I  does  he,  though  ?  Ho  won't  succct-d,  though.  I  see  hia 
dodge  well  fiioiigh.' 

*  Then  it  was  really  ii  doath-bod  farewell  ?  * 

'  Why,  of  course  it  was.  Poor  Clarkson  was  dying,  and  he  knew 
it,  dear  boy  ;  and  he  wrote  to  me.' 

'  To  both  of  you,  was  it  not  ?  you  and  your  husband  together.* 

■  Ye«r?«? ;  <i»tln't  I  »ay  so  ?  * 
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'ou  did^  certainly.     I  liupposBi  tvlii-D  your  huebnnd  gave  it  to 
jw  ta  keep,  h«  bad  not  much  idcjt  that  h«  would  cvi-r  huvc  uuy  occa- 
m  to  pass  himself  off  as  Claikson  Fielding  ?  * 
'Not  &  hit  of  it.     Ue  only  thought  of  Uiat  after,  and  when  we 

(till  in  pHrtD«iH}ii]>.' 
*lf  you  had  that  letter,'  Charlton  said  meditatively,  '  I  fancy 
vmild  be  a  great  blow  for  tliom.' 

*OfeonniG  I  have  it,'  Paulina  answered  unhesitatingly.     'You 
dn^nppoeolwasgoing  to  allow  n  thing  Ukv  that  to  go  losing  ?' 
*Wby,  DO,'  Charlton  raid,  '  it  Ui  rather  too  important  for  that* 
I  n«  ltd  impoTtaaoe  first  from  the  effart^he  was  making  to  esplain 
iin^  in  advance  and  make  it  outa  practical  joke.  Uutlwoader 
^^N  nerer  told  me  before.* 

^B  'Han*  do  you  think  I  can  keep  everything  in  my  head  ?     I 
^PWre  lotj*  of  proofo  as  good  as  that ;  and  I  have  that  too.' 
^F     'That's  a  capital  thuig  for  iw.     And  it  was  just  such  a  letter 
bI  ny— taking  a  faievrell  of  you  both  as  his  closest  friends,  and 
itOag  you  he  wa»  on  tho  point  of  denth  ? ' 

*iatt  that,*  Paulina  cnolly  replied.     '  Every  word  of -it  is  en- 
gnraa  on  my  memory.     Poor  Cturkson !  * 
'  Have  you  it  with  you  here  t ' 

*  Well,  no ;  not  exactly  here.     But  i  have  it  all  the  same.     I 
mding  it  over  the  other  day.    Poor  Clarkson  ]  He  was  a  good 

'How  luoky  that  you  kept  it!'  Churltou  suid. 

'Ain't  it,  ju«t?'  *lie  answered. 

'  If  it  were  lost,'  ChailtoD  weut  on  slowly, '  I  suppose  yoii  ooiild 
I  it  all  over  again  to  mc  ? ' 

'  Every  word,'  the  guileless  FauUna  proudly  declared. 

'I  don't  see  what  harm  there  would  he  in  restoring  it — writing 
it  out  again,  from  your  dictation,  with  the  proper  dat«-K  and  all 
lliat  —always  supposing  that  it  should  liavi;  hftrii  mislaid  some- 
riwn,  and  of  course  always  Hnp[Ki«iDg  t)iat  you  are  perfectly 
entain  there  was  kucIi  a  letter  and  ct-rtain  of  nil  its  contents.  Are 
yoa  prafectly  certain  about  all  tliat  ? ' 

*  ^liy,  of  coune  I  am.  Didn't  I  tell  vxmi  again  and  again  that 
I  waa?  I  knuw  where  to  put  my  hand  upon  it  in  a  moment ;  at 
leait,  Fm  sun;  1  do.  But  of  oounc  jf  I  can't  juHt  lind  it,  why 
Ibn,  it  would  he  c|uite  proper  to  supply  it«  place  as  you  say.* 

*All  I  want  to  l>c  certain  of,' Cliurlton  said  emphationlly.  *ia 
tlvt  tlwra  is  siicli  a  letter ;  ami  of  coim«c  I  am  corUkiu  of  that  now. 
I  aappoae  you  b.-\ve  n^  it  ovi^  often  ?' 
M  *  Htmdreds  of  time*— !>he(i  many  a  tear  over  it  too.' 
H  *  I  dare  Bay ;  very  natural.     Well,  it  is  a  great  score  in  your 
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lavour  to  have  that  letter.     We  might  never  bavc  known 
valuable!  it  wa*  only  for  hia  fears  about  it,' 

'•  His  conscience  betrayed  him,'  Paulina  sud  graadly. 

Charlton  knew  it  all  now.  lie  knew  that  he  liad  to  deal  with  as 
importor  of  the  coariieAt  kind.  There-  wn»  no  such  letter  a*  tluil  he 
talked  of;  be  had  invented  the  whole  ^torv  of  it  to  tiy  Paulina; 
and  he  wlw  how  tihc  jumped  at  it  with  au  I'^^mees  which  only 
the  most  audacious  impostor  would  have  shown.  It  was  almoot 
ehildish,  the  unthinking  manner  in  which  nbe  allowed  herself  to  ba 
drawn  into  such  an  exposure  of  her  falsehood,  (rharlton  had  had 
doubbt  Wfore,  amounting  at  moments  to  something  like  convio' 
lion;  but  he  had  not  had  actual  conviction  imtll  now.  He  now 
nw  himself  entered  a.i  the  confederate  of  a  brasen-faced  aud 
vulgar  impostor ;  destined  [KThap^  to  share  the  punirJtment  thab 
would  most  certainty  nwait  Iier.  To  this  he  had  sunk  step  by  st«p. 
From  the  fivst  mean  iictiou,  even  from  the  first  indulgence  of  E| 
mean  motive  or  suspicion,  the  descent  Imd  been  by  a  logical 
process  of  successive  steps.  As  he  went  to  his  lonely  lodging  that 
night,  he  was  thinking  whether  he  could  do  anything  better  thaa 
commit  suicide.  To  denounce  I'aulina  and  ei]xiae  her  would 
hardly  now  restore  him  to  the  good  opinion  of  any  decent  creature. 
He  regarded  bimselt'  as  lost  beyond  all  depth.  The  very  trick  by 
which  he  had  detected  Paulina  <v.is  in  itself  hardly  worthy  of  a 
man.  The  truth,  too,  must  l>e  spoken:  he  feared  Paulina  and  her 
possible  revenge.  He  had  a  nerron*  dreafl  of  her  much  greater 
than  he  would  have  had  of  a  man.  His  wa?  a  nervous  and  »  feeble 
nature  altogether  ;  most  or  many  of  his  ofli-iiees  came  in  the  first 
insUmcc  from  want  of  animal  iipirils  and  animal  courage.  He  bad 
more  than  once  thought  that  it  ih  eany  for  those  to  be  virtuous 
who  arc  brave.  Many  men  an<l  women  might  have  acknowledged 
to  themselves  the  melancholy  tnilh  nf  the  reflection.  It  is  easy 
to  speak  the  trnth  when  one  has  the  nerves  that  do  not  shrink 
from  any  little  explosion  that  may  follow.  The  moral  descent  often 
begins  in  the  fintt  shrinking  from  a  slight  trouble  of  this  kind. 
Becky  Sharp  saw  no  diDiciilty  iu  being  virtuous  on  teu  thousand  a 
year.  Many  a  brokun-down  and  degraded  creature  would  once 
have  found  it  easy  enough  to  be  truthful  and  honest  if  he  could 
only  have  commanded  bis  nerves  and  ordered  his  heart  to  be  calm. 
Koltert  Charlton  was  afraid  of  the  stalwart  fury  whom  be  had 
allowed  to  gain  an  asoendaney  over  liim.  He  thought  of  exposing 
her  and  then  committing  suicide.  He  thought  of  ihrowtiig  him- 
self  on  the  generosity  of  Gabriclle.  He  thought  of  this  again  and 
again.  But  be  feared  that  in  Fielding  he  would  find  no  mercy, 
and  that  Gabrielle  would  spurn  him. 
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H«  entererl  hi.i  miserable  rooin.  It  looked  wretcli«(ll}'  lonely. 
It  vriu)  ULe  and  dntk.  A  dmxling  rain  had  been  foiling,  and  he 
vn*  vrat ;  and  there  wu<  no  fire.  He  struck  a  mutcb  and  lit  Iiim 
lamp.  Thi-  place  Msemed  evon  tnuru  <:lR-«rl(i»i!i  now.  There  was 
the  Heat  kIilto  poor  Joaot  used  to  sit ;  poor  JaD^t '  slio  was  very 
fond  of  him  once ;  and  now  abe  despised  him.  There,  near  u>  her, 
he  used  to  sit  and  do  his  work  in  those  eart;  days — not,  truly,  so  for 
away — when  he  yet  had  ambition,  and  Imped  to  ri.4e  to  be  some- 
thing  of  an  artixt,  a  real  artist,  not  a  niere  hanclicraft»man  ;  nnd 
when  he  believed  he  e»uld  inake  Janet  happy  and  give  her  a  houiu 
worthy  of  her,  and  when  he  it«cil  to  love  to  see  her  let  down  her 
l^lden  hair,  He  had  treated  her  badly,  ho  began  now  to  fcol.  He 
Imd  made  her  miserable  with  mean  jealousies ;  and  then  he  bad 
taken  to  despising  her  and  snubbing  her  beoause  she  wan  not 
clever,  and  educated,  and  a  lady.  .Sbe  would  Iiave  stood  by  him  in 
any  poverty  or  trial,  he  was  sure :  and  sho  would  always  have 
adinired  him  and  thought  him  a  great  man.  Well,  well,  no  usoB 
thinking  about  all  that  now. 

Hilt  eyeit  wandering  alKXit  ttie  room  turned  to  the  door  with  itis 
little  lett«r-box ;  and  he  8aw  (hat  there  wa«  a  letter  in  the  box. 
He  got  tip  liitleiMly  and  took  out  the  letter.  He  know  the  hand- 
writing well.  It  was  that  of  Qabrielle  Vnnthorpc.  He  found  a 
w  kindly  lines  froin  Gabrielle  saying  that  bv  must  ozcuso  her  i£ 
%he  intrudud,  but  that  shu  hud  been  deeply  pained  to  bear  that 
Janet  and  ho  were  nut  liuppy  now,  that  f\w  liad  »ct  her  heart  on 
bringing  tbcm  together,  and  Iw^^i^ng  that  be  would  come  and  see 
her  next  day,  not  at  Lady  Hon(>ybetrs,  but  at  b^r  own  house.  It 
wBfl  plain  that  she  at  least  had  nu  suspicion  of  the  part  be  was 
playing  as  I'atilina'ii  ai^ooraplice.  She  at  least  believed  hiiu 
worthy  of  something  yet.  The  thought  was  too  much  for  the  un- 
happy creature  ;  l>e  Mat  down  and  buriit  into  teant. 

At  tlint  same  moment  Janet  was  gliding  mournfully  tlirotigh  the 
empty  rooms  of  Gabrielle'a  deserted  house.  The  rooms  looked 
ghuMtly  in  the  mixty  utmoapbere  of  the  dump  evening.  Poor 
Jimet  came  into  the  room  where  t\w.  liad  been  with  )tcr  husband 
on  that  memorable  night  when  she  thought  things  wore  to  gn  so 
happily  for  him  and  for  her,  and  wh^n  Giihriolle  teemed  like  some 
heaven-commissioned  angel  sent  to  make  their  lives  bright.  She 
was  thinking  sndly  of  the  change  that  had  come  orer  her  hiiabiiud 
of  late,  and  of  the  hard  bitter  life  she  had  lately  had  with 
him.  How  it  ain>egan  xhe  eould  not  understand;  but  she  knew 
tlmt  sh«  eould  bear  it  no  longer.  It  was  strange  she  thought, 
that  he  had  never  tried  tu  find  her  out.  Ho  might  \msc  guessed, 
\w  muflt   have  known,  where  she  was ;  £he  Itad  for  Avi^ii  \i&(su  vb 
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(jrreat  personitl  fear  that  he  would  comp  (o  drag  her  back, 
that  thero  EcctoMl  no  ^otind  for  suck  u  {c*i,  she  tormented 
^nth  wondering  why  he  bod  ullowcd  bur  to  pant  thus  qiiietlr  out  of 
his  life.  Suddenly  nbo  heard  a  step  on  the  stuirs  outside,  aiid  she 
shrank  into  a  corner  in  a  kind  of  terror.  A  man  came  in.  She  waa 
on  the  point  of  giving  a  little  scream,  why  she  could  not  have  to! 
perhaps  with  some  wild  nen-ous  idea  that  it  might  be  Robert  comal 
in  «eari;h  of  ber.     It  was  Mr.  Fielding,     lie  started  al  seeing  her. 

*  Janet! '  he  naid  with  surprise — '  Mra.  Charlton  \ ' 

'  You  didn't  expect  to  sec  rae  here,  JVIr.  Fielding,'  she  said  i 
tremblinfj  tone. 

'  Well,  I  didn't  cxpfct  to  «e«  yaw,  perhaps,  io  this  tuoiq  j 
now,  but  I  think  I  bad  a  sort  of  ht-licf  that  you  were  soin^wliore 
sheltered  in   the   house.     I  hav«  heard  something;  of    what  has 
happened.     1  am  verj*,  very  sorry  for  it,' 

He  spoke  i^o  gravely  and  so  kindly  that  the  tears  came  rushioi 
into  Janet's  eyes.     All  bis  old   easy  familiarity  of  manner  wi 
changed  into  a  quiet  respectful  way  that  her  instincts  enabled  bor 
to  underoland.       Her  sorrow,  her  loneliness,  ber  improttcted  con- 
dition gave  ber  in  his  eyes  a  new  title  to  respect. 

'  Can  nothing  lie  done  ? '  bo  began  ;  '  Imt  no,  I  shan't  ask  ji 
auylliingabout  it,  Airs.  Charlton;  I  know  that Uabrielle  hopessm 
believes  that  »hccnii  ilo something, and  »he  Is  bettw quulifiwl  th 
lorany  mancould  Ix-.   Do  you  know  that  I  come  here  every  cveni 
only  for  the  purpose  of  sitting  n  little  in  this  room  because  she  used 
to  sit  there ;  your  auut  lets  me  iu  ;  she  humours  me,  and  is  so  kind.**' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Fielding,'  Jauel  vxdaimed,  ■  how  I  wish  yoii  joy, 
and  her  1  You  were  always  so  good  to  mc.  You  ought  to  bo 
happy ;  she  and  you  ! ' 

Then  she  broke  down  and  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  was 
scolded  by  her  aunt  for  having  gone  into  it  at  such  a  time. 
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■it  om  o'clock  io-uorbow.' 

G.IIIIIIEI.LB  returned  for  once  to  her  old  home.  She  had  thought 
it  Iwst  for  many  r<«sons  to  fee  Robert  Charlton  there.  Oae  reason 
was  because  she  hoped  to  accomplish  her  end  so  completely  that 
she  could  bring  Janot  and  her  husbund  together  in  a  momeQt. 
She  hoped  to  see  them  go  out  of  the  house  recoooiled,  um-in- 
arm;  ^and  then,'  she  thought,  'it  will  be  time  to  have  done  with 
the  place ;  it  will  have  served  a  last  gowl  purpose  for  me,  aad  may 
well  pa^  into  other  hands.' 

There  was  something  oppresave  to  ber  good  jpirlu  in  the 
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MBDsphere  of  Uie  \aDx\j  hAuso.     As  $>ie  pas7«d  fmm  this  room 

iM>  that,  she  fell  «.«  if  vtic  dliould  not  bo  Kiirpriiwcl  to  see  »  gbont 

WWiriiig  on  each  h«irlh.     8lic  wont  iDtj>  the  mi'tnoriul  room,  and 

HI  ready  to  sigh  over  t)i«  vunity  which  would  perpetuate  a  senti- 

\rj  means  of  a  few  sjnibots.     She  was  glad  that,  all  tb« 

there  were  to  be  sent  to  Mra.  Leven,  to  wiiom  ulone  tbcy 

wnld  DOW  rightly  belong.     Then  tiie  bouite  would  be  diitposcd  of 

■Aer  a  while,  and  Galirielle  would  feel  heritelf  frix;  tfacutx^forward 

of  all  ibt  anwelooiae  obligatiooit  and  '\\»  mournful  memories.    She 

•oold  be  free  to  think  of  it  ever  nfter  only  hs  the  huppy  place 

iriwn  »bc  fintl  learned  llint  Chirksoii  Kirldiug  lovud  her,  and 

ttWn:  she  acknowledged  Iivr  love  for  liim  nod  to  hinu 

But  she  Etill  thought  it  poMible  tb»t  she  mifjbt  perRUade  thd 
CbiUons  to  occupy  the  phice  for  some  time,  until  the  sfht-mM  for 
Qailton'i  becoming  a  Weet-end  success  sboiil<l  be  in  a  fair  wny 
tmrdii  acoomplinhment.  She  hud  been  greatly  impreiwed  by 
■Qiac  Tord»  of  Fidding'ti  nbout  t'luirllon,  imd  men  of  his  morbid 
Mture.  'Such  mcii  would  l>e  very  good  fellows  in  pri»pcrity;  it 
vuthe  wind  of  adversity  thitt  drew  out  all  the  *a\\x  bad  <|ualiliea 
in  tbent.  The  snow  resting  on  them  brings  out  the  flavour  of 
MHW  fruits,  hot  it  destjoys  that  of  olhorx ;  and  Charlton's  is  a 
nbvelluit  can't  stand  the  finwt.  Warm  him  up  in  the  sunshine  of 
■  liuJe  pra«penty,  and  be  would  bo  suxo  to  come  all  right  What 
Ts  ctll  eyaieiim  and  ill-nature  in  some  fellows,  Gahriellc,  is  often 
only  the  physical  vMt^t.  of  want  of  succe^ ;  just  as  we  sometimes 
fcaey  a  friend  is  oiit  of  humour  with  us,  when  be  is  only  suffering 
fnm  tlw  tooth-ache.' 

Oabrielle  felt  convinced  that  if  she  could  pui  a  little  proape- 

ijtT  in  Cbailton*8  way  he  would  become  a  good  husband  and  a 

lappf  man.     She  did  not  think  there  was  anjihing  bad  in  him. 

Of  any  trwaebeiy  towards  lionelf  and  Fielding  she  bad  not  the 

iligjttest  idea.     She  never  (hntight.  of  an^'onc  being  treacherous. 

ftf  felt  that  «he  should  have  earned  a  title  to  be  happy  henelf, 

aad  tbould  have  propitiated  the  powcnt  above,  if  she  could  succeed 

fcefere  she  left  Eugland  in  reconciling  Janet  and  her  husljand,  and 

^1*  least  opening  for  tlicm  the  door  to  pro*piirity. 

^B     She  did  not  a^  to  see  Janet.     She  did  not  even  ask  ^In<. 

^Bramble  if  Janet  was  then  in  the  houn.'.     Tliis  rather  surprised 

Bun.  Bramble,  wbo,  bo«vv«r,  only  assumed  that  Gubriellv  had  too 

aracb  to  think  of  conoeniiup;  hei-self  to  have  any  time  left  for 

tkniking  about  Janet.     Oabrielle  did  not  say  why  she  thus  «id- 

dtnly  prwented  herself  in  her  old  homo ;  she  only  told  Mr». 

Bmnbla   that  if  anyone  came  to   see  her  he  was  to   be  showo 

*   r   at   uDce.       Knowing    the   jealous    teinperameot    of 
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the  unhappy  Charlton,  she  felt  that  h«r  enterprise  froiild  haw 
miich  IxL-tter  chnuce  of  sueceas  if  ehe  could  tell  biio  at  once  thata 
Janet  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  that  tihe  bad  not  spoken  wiltaf 
the  littlp  woman,  or  even  seen  her.     •  He  will  come,  surely?'  ebe 
said  to  herself  from  titne  t<>  time.     She  was  ii«  anxious  about  his 
coming,  and  about  the  suecvM  of  her  attempt,  as  another  vromas 
might  have   been   about  a  prt-sentatioij    at   Court,   or  her   firrt 
experimeot  in  privutc  theatrit-aU.     She  wandered  alxwt  the  reoms^ 
reNtJeaHly,  waiting  for  him  to  come.     She  had  herwlf  oome  to  tJiefl 
t ryst in g- place  long  before  the  hour  appointerl.     Sho  might  have 
been   a   girl   waiting  for  her   lover,  instead  of  a  kindly  imptU- 
sivo  woman  trying  to  do  some  good  for  a  poor  broken-down  and 
feather-headed  worker  in  one  of  the  lowest  of  Ibe  artistic  gmde«. 
She  positively  trembled  with  emotion  when  at  Inst  shtr  was  told 
that  Mr.  Charlton  begged  to  be  allowed  to  speak  a  few  word*  with 
her,  and  would  not  detain  her  long.     '  No :  but  I  will  dctiiin  him 
longer  than  he  thinks,  perhaps,'  tibc  siid  to  herself  in  great  good- 
humour  at  the  promising  omen  given  by  his  ready  obedience  to 
her  wiinmons. 

His  appearance  somewhat  shocked  her.  He  was  looking  liag>- 
gmrd  and  broken-down.  There  was  n  furtive,  cowering  way  about 
him,  half-defiant,  half. fearful,  which  ulie  eould  not  nnderftand. 
Ho  waa slovenly  and  careleimin  lii.«  dress — a  thing  unuxual  in  him — 
and  his  small,  thin,  <^rlish  hands  had  a  sickly  look.  He  stood  a 
moment  .it  the  threshold  of  tht?  room  and  lookfd  nervously  in,  ait 
if  he  expected  or  feared  to  aee  someone  else  there.  So  manifot 
was  the  mi'nning  of  bis  look,  that  Uabrielle  replied  t«  it  as  thotigh 
it  bad  been  something  spoken. 

'  Come  in,  Mr.  Charllon ;  there  \a  no  one  here  but  myself.  I 
was  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  alone.' 

He  came  in  slowly,  still  glancing  round  him  as  a  man  might 
do  who  faueied  that  be  was  Ix-ing  drawn  int«  an  umbiish.  This 
made  t^iabrielle  a  litth-  impatient. 

•May  I  ask  yon  to  Like  a  seat,  Mr.  Charlton  ?  I  dare  say  ynu 
can  guees  why  I  sent,  lor  you  ? ' 

'About  Janet?'  ho  said,  with  a  weak  attempt  at  a  smile. 

■  About  Janet,  yes.' 

•  She  Itai)  spoken  to  you,  perhaps  ? ' 

•  No ;  r  liave  not  seen  her  since  I  saw  her  last  iu  your  nwin  j 
and  I  have  not  hwircl  from  her.' 

He  bent  his  head,  but  saiil  nothing. 

'  I  do  so  want  to  bring  you  and  Janet  together  again.  I  do  so 
wish  to  l>c  the  meann  of  doing  that  ranch  good.  I  can't  believe 
there  is  any  reason  why  you  should  not  be  brought  together.     I 
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there  ix  nothing  in  her  that  is  not  good,  nnd  sweet,  and 
bue ;  uid  indeed  I  can't  believe  anything  bad  of  jou.  Let  me 
Kttd  for  Jaoet.' 

'  It  is  too  lat«,'  he  Nii<I. 

'Too  late,  Mr.  Clmrltmi  ?     \Vliy,  what  fotly  I     Vou  talk  as  if  , 
ad  8li€  were  Bcparatwl  by  some  gulf— — '  I 

''So  we  are,'  he  ^aiil  gloomil}-. 

'Oh,  DO,  there  u  no  gulf  st-jmiating  raao  iind  wife  but  death, 
r  mae  evil  of  w)iicb  you  are  no  morv  capable  than  slic-.     I  don't 
anything  bad  of  you.'  i 

*  If  you  did  but  know '  I 

'  Well,  I  don't  know.     ThII  me,  trust,  to  me.     I  have  taken  an 

btcTttt  in  you  for  a  long  time.     I  always  ansiociate  you  witb 

BoUngbroke  Place,  and  iJayM  that  if  I  livvd  a  thousand   years 

wold  always  be  dear  to  mc.     I  was  very  noxiouK  to  do  Koincthing 

^^bmake  you  two  happy,  Jan(.>t  and  you,  and  I  lun  afraid  souicliow 

^BSol  I  did  more  harm  than  good ;  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  am 

K&tid  it  is  so.' 

B      ■  Ye«,  it  is  80,'  Charlton  xaid  without  raising  his  eyes.  ' 

'But  why — tell  me  why?     Why  was  it  harm  more  than  good? 
Innot  nothing  but  kindiips*.' 

'There  are  people,'  Charlton  caid  desperatoly,  *  on  whom  some 
kiodneas  is  thrown  away— and  I'm  one  of  them.  You  meant  it 
n]i(Mn.  Vanlhorpc;  but  the  more  kind  and  friendly  you  were  to 
Ml  the  more  inisciablc  was  the  contrast  of  my  own  beggarly  and 
|itiful  loit  of  life-  Why  shouldn't  I  have  been  a  gentleman? 
VV^*<^<lQ't  I  liave  a  woman  of  education  for  my  wife  ?  Why 
Aoald  I  live  io  a  garret,  and  have  paupers  for  my  companions,  and 
a  vema  without  half  an  idea  for  my  wife  ?  I  used  to  think  once 
I  *>■  meaot  for  better  things — I  was  a  fool,  of  course ;  but  every 
tOM  you  came  near  the  place,  I  only  thought  of  it  more  and  more. 
Why  couldn't  I  have  t>etiD  a  man  like  him — and  why  couldn't  I 
kara  bad  a  wife  like  you  ?  I<<)uk  at  it  yourself — I  don't  oare  now 
what  I  «aj — do  you  think  it  likdy  n  man  like  me  could  holp  soo 
ing  the  contrast  Iwtween  Janet  an<l  you  ?  * 

IIo  talked  on  in  such  a  quick,  excited  way,  that  Gabriclle  did 
■nt  at  fint  get  lime  to  follow  his  meaning.  When  she  l»pgan  to 
ndcntand  it,  there  was  something  sickening  in  thi.^  [>itiful  dis- 
^y  of  vanity  and  egotinn. 

'If  I  were  a  man,"  she  xaid,  'I  should  \v  aslmmed  of  sucn 

feelings.   I  don't  cart-  what  my  olasii  inigiit  lie,  or  my  way  of  life,  I 

iboald  not  have  allowed  that  any  other  human  vrcutiirv  waj  bettei 

than  I  for  tliat  rcaaoo,  and  that  t  ought  to  growl  before  bim — -<-' 

*1  didn't  grovel ' 
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*  What  is  that  but  grovelling:?  Toa  enry  some  one  because 
be  has  a  house  and  you  h^ire  only  a  eoiiple  of  rooms — what  \%  that 
but  grovelling  ?  For  shame,  Mr.  Charlton !  Cio  and  pluck  up 
some  spirit,  and  dou't  1>f  a^hauitrd  of  your  wife  becniute  she  doesn't 
dresH  in  etlic  and  drivs  in  a  carriage ' 

*Xo,  it  waj^n't  that  ;  n  man  wants  eduoition;  a  man  wants 
compnnionithip  of  mind.' 

•Stuff"  the  impoluoiis  Gabrielle  exclaimed ;  *  I  lose  patience 
with  Biich  folly  and  ranity.  It  i«  mi»cr»)*Ie  vanity,  Mr.  CTharltcm. 
Why  didn't  you,  with  all  your  idea^,  and  your  genius,  and  the  rent 
of  it,  tc4ii;h  your  wife  to  be  a  companion?  She  wotdd  only  have 
been  too  glad  to  learn.  You  might  h.ive  moulded  her  like  wax; 
and  if  you  want  adoration,  shr  >pfould  have  given  it  tu  you  .is — as 
— as  nobody  else  would,  "i'ou  would  h.ive  been  Phakeopeare,  and 
Newton,  and  anything  else  you  like  for  her.  Well,  wc  have  said 
enoughalxiut  thi*.  Idon'twant  tospeakangrily  to  yon,  Mr.  Charl- 
ton ;  but  I  am  not  surprised  at  Janet  any  more.' 

'  You  look  down  ou  me  with  contempt  now,'  he  said, '  and  I 
deserve  it  all.  I  despise  myself;  but  if  you  only  knew  how  muoh 
worse  I  deserve  of  you  than  you  think '^ 

*  I  don't  think  I  want  to  hear  any  more,  Mr.  Charlton.  I  oa 
not  a  confessor.'     She  had  really  lost  patience  with  him. 

•But  it  greatly  concerns  you  and  Mr.  Fielding.' 

Gabrielle  wa.*  nlront  to  decline  any  further  revelations,  but 
when  he  spoke  of  Fielding  she  thought  herself  >>ound  to  listen. 
8be  sat  down  putivntly  and  allowed  him  to  go  on,  nSectisg  a 
composure  she  did  not  feel.  He  told  her  in  words  now  disjointed  _ 
and  stammering,  now  inflated  into  a  kind  of  egotistical  rhetoric,  I 
the  whole  story  of  his  acquuintsnce  with  P.'iulina,  of  his  share  in 
Paulina's  plot,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  at  length 
convinced  himself  that  it  was  all  a  fabricntion.  His  traa  not  a 
nature  that  could  be  candid  even  in  a  moment  of  remorse  and  self- 
abasement.  In  the  confessional  itself  he  would  have  kept, 
something  liark.  He  did  not  allow  Gabrielle  to  suppose  that  he 
had  ne\'<T  really  belicve<i  in  Paulina's  story.  He  exhibited  himself 
lis  one  who  feels  ashamed  of  having  l>een  deceived  by  an  unworthy 
ftbrication.  but  who,  the  moment  he  linds  out  its  faUehood,  is 
resolute  to  expose  it. 

♦This  is  extr.iordinary,'  Gabrielle  said  when  he  had  come  to  an 
end.  '  1  can't  understand  it ;  I  can't  imderstand  the  motive  or 
meaning  of  unvonc  concerned  in  it.  This  wretched  wouiiui  musrt 
be  mad — why  should  she  have  such  a  hatred  of  Mr.  Melding  ? ' 

'  She  made  love  to  him  and  he  wouldn't  have  her,'  Charlton 
•aid  bluntly. 
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Mr.  Charlton,  why  did  you  take  any  part  m  thia, 
•?     What  wrong  bad  he  done  to  you?    ^Vhat  wrong; 
tad  I  doiM  to  you  ? ' 

'He  had  done  me  the  wrong  of  Leing  happy,  and  fre«,  aud 
•dl-off,  B»d  a  gcntlenutn  with  friviidi«  and  loved  by — loved  by 
people ;  attd  with  a  man  of  my  Htitmp  that  was  vrrong  enough.' 

*  YeSf'  said  OsbricUe  t  *  and  I  ?  wbut  wrong  had  I  done  ?  I 
alvajs  tried  to  do  you  good.' 

'  I  told  you  before ;  you  made  my  wretched  pitiable  life 
acte  miserable  because  you  ehowed  me  what  eort  of  life  other 
jnople  have.  )'ou  were  beautiful,  and  a  lady,  and  clover, 
nd  ebarming,  and  if  I  ooidd  hare  hml  iin  iileid  woman  she 
woolil  \a\ts  bt'cu — like  yon.  I  could  not  nUiid  Junct  ufler 
1  tad  wen  you.  There,  I  have  said  it  all  now.  Think  any- 
tkiac  you  tike  of  me ;  I  don't  care  what  anyone  thinka  of  me 

^B    Gmbnelle  roee  very  quietly. 

^V  '  Mr.  Charlton,'  she  said,  *  I  bad  some  thought  up  to  this 
VsniBetit  of  trying  to  bring  Janet  and  you  togctbt-r  ciguin.  I  have 
*  Bdcli  thought  now.  As  her  sincere  friend,  I  sboidtl  never  advise 
W  to  return  to  your  home  any  more.  Anything  woidd  be  hotter 
Qu  thaL  You  are  not  worthy  of  the  love  of  any  good  and 
Utbful  woman.  You  could  not  be  a  tit  husband  for  a  wife  like 
Anrt.  The  6r8t  woman  who  came  in  your  way  with  finer  clothes 
■  a  little  more  book-reading  than  your  wife  would  carry  your 
tkvagbta  away  from  Janet.  No;  if  Janet  auks  for  my  advice,  I 
*tU  giTe  it  to  her — live  alone  for  ever  rather  ttiiin  submit  to  a 
n^poiiioDship  like  that.  Xoilher  Ood  nor  man  dooms  a  woman 
10  liial.' 

'ittill,  she  ifl  my  wife  l>y  law,'  he  said,  making  feeble  protesL  I 
'I  could  compel  her  to  come  buck  to  my  home.' 

*  I  don't  know  much  about  luw,'  Gabrielle  Raid ;  '  1  dare  itay 
JMI  eould.  You  couldn't  compel  her  to  rt;spuct  you  and  to  love 
yta,  ai  she  always  did  before.' 

*  You  aaid  yoiurself  that  nothtofr  but  death  ought  to  purl  man 
ndwife.' 

*I  had  Dot  then  heard  wliat  you  told  roe  of  yourwelf,"  (lahrielle 
aofwered.  '  I  was  thinking  of  some  common  ipiarrel  or  aiig«r;  I 
waf  not  tbioldng  of  sudi  utter  unwortMucss.'  I 

^*  Yoo  are  very  hard  upon  me.     You  have  no  pity.' 
*?(o,'  Gabrietle  dL-clan^  emphatically;   '1  have  no  pity  for 
1  thUi^  as  that.' 
He  w  inclined  to  make  fonie  abject  appe-al  to  her  on  the 
Boond  thai  the  of  all  women  ought  to  have  some  pity  for  his 
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weaknes:^,  but  her  exprea^ion  of  &c«   cowed  him. 
venture  to  make  thi;  ftttnmpt. 

'  I  might  {lerliapH,'  h«  pleaded,  *  lie  able  to  do  you  some  service, 
you  Hiitl  .Mr.  Fii'liliufj ;  I  could  help  yoii  to  show  up  tliat  woman"* 
pii)t.' 

'Mr.  Fielding  and  I  iire  utterly  iodiffiTt^ut  to  that  woman'* 
plot,  or  any  other  plot,'  GabrioUc  said.  'We  aw  going  to  be 
married  at  once,  to  ahow  our  contempt  for  it.  Sho  will  brinj;  harm , 
on  herself;  she  can't  injure  us,' 

'  Sho  ia  a  dangerous  woman ' 

*  Dangerous  for  those  who  consort  with  her,' Gabrielle  said  I 
with  einphaMii.  'Xob  for  tliost;  who  dofy  her.  You  can  t«U  berj 
so,  Mr.  t'harltou,  if  you  will.' 

Perhaps  Uier«  was  f^iiaa  barb  of  femiuini;  malice  in  these  worda. 
Oahricllo  could  not  keep  them  Irack,  so  much  did  nhe  now  de«piM 
him  ;  so  indifferent  had  she  grown  to  his  fct-lings.  He  was  kwnly  ] 
pierced  by  the  words  ;  they  showed  him  Iiow  he  had  fallen, 

'  Oh,  you  ha^'e  no  mert-y,'  be  said,  with  a  despairing  gesture;! 
'  you  are  like  all  the  rest.     You  have  no  pity,  and  yet  you  wcr«] 
the  cause  of  all  this  to  me,     Yuu  didn't  mean  it,  I  know ;  you 
meant  it  well ;  but  yon  were  the  eaiiSA  of  it  all,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe  ;j 
you  were  the  cause  of  it  all,     1  might  have  been  happy  if  you 
hadn't  tried  to  be  kind  to  .lanet  nod  me.' 

He  wast  turning  to  Itavc  the  ruota.     There  was  something  of] 
dt^spi.T<ittou  in  Ins  looks  which  made  Gabrielte  for  the  first  tinM  j 
ufraid.     A  rush  of  pity  came  on  her,  too,  with  the  fear.     She  had 
never  seon  any  human  creature  so  abject  before.     Jt  seemed  to  be 
brought  home  to  her  conscience  that   she   had   no  right  to  be  so  i 
hard  on  bis  weakness  and  wrong-doing.     What  if  her  mistaken 
efforts  to  be  kind  had  really  done  this  wretched  creature  harm  ? 
What   if  his  lost  life  and  mined  nature  were  to  be  laid  to  her 
account  in  a  higher  world  ? 

The  thought  made  her  feel  humbled  and  almost  penitent. 
There  is  a  kindnt'.«s  which  kills  tho  cliaractcr  of  its  recipient,  pro- 
vided the  rt^ipii-nt  has  any  character  led  to  lie  killed  ;  the  kind- 
ness of  indiKcriniinutc  ;dmK-giving  which  curses  bim  who  gives  and 
him  who  takejt.  Perhaps  there  i:«  a  kindn<.-i(s  of  another  sort  ta 
baneful  when  it  too  is  indiscriminate ;  especially  when  it  is  offered 
to  man  by  woman.  It  began  to  dawn  upon  Gabrielle  that  per- 
haps she  woidd  have  done  much  better  if  she  had  not  arrogate<l  to 
herself  the  part  of  a  little  providence  to  Charlton  and  his  wife. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  her  kindness  bad  U'en  a  little 
morv  modestly  distrustful  of  its  own  tight  to  intervene.  She 
begna  to  feel  tin*  painfully.     No  thought  for  a  moment  entered 
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her  mind  tlmt  the  very  <le«ipair  of  (^larlton  was  what  some 
women  in  hvr  plui'«  would  have  considered  a  irilmtt^  to  their 
own  attractivfiiMW.  Uliat  ehe  mmb  dcspiiH.'d  Charlton  for  was  tlie 
iip]itr3l  (hat  would  have  suggestKl  such  un  ideit.  Hut  ■(  bvgnti 
to  lie  clpar  to  hor  that  there  may  bo  a  dangt-miw  levity  of  kinU- 
Keas  aa  well  an  of  coquetry.  .She  was  eoflcood  in  a  moment  by  the 
UwiiKht.     She  stopped  I'harltoQ  ao  he  wae  going. 

*  One  moment,'  ahe  said ;  '  pray  stay.  Have  i  really  done 
you  ihiri  wrong — thiii  harm,  at  I«aiit,  for  I  meant  no  wTong  P  I 
ufaotild  be  »»  sorry  for  that.  1  only  meant  to  do  you  flome  little 
good  if  I  eould.  I  liked  your  wife  ro  much — and  you  for  her 
mke.' 

'  It  does  not  matter  now,'  he  said  grimly ;  and  be  was  going. 

•  Oh  yes  it  do«  matter.'  Oaliriolle  pleaded  eamewtly — she  wac 
now  thi!  one  to  plead — •  If  I  hiivi-  lieen  the  cause  of  any  harm  to 
yntt,  il  '\»  only  right  t])al  I  xhould  l>c  made  to  know  of  it.' 

'Vou  did  the  tiarra,'  Ite  Kaid:  *that  in  certain.  Yuu  dld&'t 
think  of  it — ^and  I'll  toll  you  why  you  didnt:  lieeatiw  you 
thought  an  unfurlunate  devil  like  tne  could  have  no  fi-eling  to- 
wards a  woman  like  you,  and  wouldn't  presume  to  contrast  you 
with  any  poor  ignorant  creature  of  his  own  class  who  might  l)e 
tied  to  him.  I  wisli  I  had  never  seen  you — although  I  know  that 
jnii  haven't  a  thought  to  me  or  to  anyont?  that  isn't  good  and 
kind — yi's,  1  wish  t  had  never  «xn  you !  I  might  have  be<;n  con- 
t^nit  for  ercr  with  my  poor  little  Janet,  and  never  laiioiod  that  I 
tbould  have  l>e<fu  happitrr  with  a  woman  of  education  who  could 
talk  til  mc.     I  wonder  who  will  talk  to  me  now  F ' 

'  .Mr.  Charlton,'  Oabrielle  said  with  quiet  cameiitniSM, '  I  am 
mure  doeply  grieved  than  I  could  say  to  hear  that  my  unfortunate 
interfon^nce  has  been  tlie  cause  of  any  pain ;  but  I  will  try  to 
make  amends.  It  iai  not  too  late.  Vou  spoke  of  Janet  just  now 
in  a  manner  that  makes  nte  hope  you  are  wDHible  of  t-he  cniel  in- 
justice  you  have  donv  to  her.  1  welcome  your  wordv.  I  take 
haek  nil  that  F  «tid  Ix^fore;  I  think  Janet  and  you  ought  to  be 
brought  together  once  again.  I^t  me  he  the  peace-maker  and 
alone  in  tltat  way  for  any  liarm  I  may  have  done.' 

Ho  shook  hi«  head.    '  Too  late,'  he  said  again. 

'  No  :  not  too  late.  Nothing  is  too  late  while  we  live.  Per- 
hnppi  .lanet  Is  now  in  this  very  hoii«e.  Slay  here  for  a  moment — 
I  will  go  and  look  for  her;  and  you  ehall  meet  face  to  face,  and 
ypeak  to  ench  other.' 

She  was  leaving  tlie  room  in  haste.     Charlton  interposed.         m 

'  To-morrow,*  he  stammered ;  '  let  it  he  to-morrow ;  not  to- 
day,  pleaee.    I  would  mther  not  to-day.' 
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'To-moiTOW,' Gafarielle  said  witb  a  faint  faltufa,  *  I  am  to  te 
inuTi«d  ;  and  I  am  tliva  leaving  Eogl&iiil.' 

'  So  »oon  'i '  Chariton  taid.  Thea  ti«  asked  abruptly :  *  Wfatre 
an;  j'ou  going  (o  be  manivd*  Uld  when  ? ' 

A  momcat's  doubt  croemd  Gabiicllr'a  mind.  Could  be  possibly 
be  asViDg  «ucb  a  quc«ticH)  in  the  interest  of  the  irrepressiUe 
Paulina,  and  with  »ome  purpose  of  enablinx  her  to  make  stuna 
distiirltanoe  ?  Hut  nhe  dismi^ded  the  tbouglit  at  oncv,  and  quietly 
told  Charlton  tbv  place  and  the  hour. 

'  VThy  should  not  jou  and  Janet  be  present '( *  she  said,  a  eud- 
dcn  hope  coming  up  in  hi.T  mind.  *  It  nould  seem  like  a  blessing 
on  my  marrtu^c,  Mr.  Cburlton,  if  I  could  see  Janet  nod  you 
tlMi«  togctbcr  and  reconciled.  Do  let  me  have  this  happiness. 
If  I  have  doDe  you  any  harm,  be  generous  and  do  this  mucfa  good 
for  me  in  return.     Stay  here ;  I  will  look  for  Janet.' 

•she  made  a  half-iuipt^rioiu  gesture  to  him,  to  tell  him  tbat. 
he  waa  to  vail,  and  ghe  rao  out  of  the  room.  8he  did  not  liad 
Jao(!t:  Mrx.  Bramble  had  Rent  the  poor  little  wonutn  out  for  a  walk 
with  one  of  the  maids.  Alr«.  liramble  had  now  got  to  expect  a 
regular  viitttation  from  fielding  every  evening,  and  with  a  liupoi^ 
fiuou»  prudence,  having  known  of  Kobert'a  absurd  jealousy,  she 
resolved  for  the  futiue  to  have  Janet  out  of  the  house  when  Mia 
Gabriclle's  lover  was  likely  to  prenent  himself.  '  One  can't  bo  too 
careful  aliout  tliew  things,'  the  good  woman  thuught.  'We  muBt 
not  leave  anything  iu  the  power  of  that  bud  man  to  say.'  Tha 
bad  man,  ii  i»  pcihapM  well  t<>  olucrxe,  \vas  not  ClarkKon  Kieldiil|f 
but  Kolteit  <!1 1  fill  toll.  Giibrielle'ii  return  to  C'harlton  wiu  a  little 
delayed,  for  in  her  way  she  came  upon  Fielding  himself,  and  was 
caught  unceremoniously  in  hixarm».  Not  having  had  the  faintest 
tlitiiight  of  niwtiiig  Jkt  ihrn-,  lie  felt  the  wilder  delight.  Slw 
explaint.tl  tu  him  in  the  hiiMUu'il.  manner  what  she  was  trying  to 
do;  and  then  broke  away,  released  on  parole  witb  a  pcwitive 
prouiiKV  to  return. 

She  felt  dlKapjioiutvd  as  she  innile  her  way  back  t-o  the  room 
where  she  had  left  Charlton.  It  was  unfortuuute  that  she  should 
have  failed  to  find  Janet  at  once.  It  was  a  great  chance  lost.  If 
she  could  have  brought  the  husband  nnd  wife  together  ai  that 
moment,  she  might  have  joined  their  hearts  before  the  vuu  had 
nlioUy  gone  down.  8u  she  was  thinking  as  she  entered  thu  room. 
But  tiien  she  sadly  changed  her  mind.  Charlton  Iiad  gone.  He 
had  u»naged  to  get  out  of  the  house  unseen  by  anyone.  It  was 
plain  that  he  had  escaped  in  order  that  he  might  iiut  meet  Janet. 
QabricUc  was  disheartened  and  almost  dismayed.  It  seemed  lo 
her  tiiai  the  mii^uuderstunding  between  Janet  and  her  husband 
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t  have  deeper  rootH  Ihiiti  kIx;   had  supjKWed.     Like  a  woman,  J 
was  more  concernvd  aUmt  the  tistxaogemeDt  between  tbe  ■ 
luhuirl  tind  tl>e  wife  th&u  nbout  tliu  treaclierous  part  whieh 
Iton  iii;knowlo(]{j:«d  that  he  bad  plnjed  ia  repimrd  to  PaulinaV 
)ry.     ^he  tliotif^bt  tbat  a  very  bad  tbing  for  him  to  bavv  done  ; 
1ml  rfif  WM  not  impressed  by  it  as  a  man  would  have  been.     Most 
mftn  would  bavc  regarded  the  breach  of  manly  honour  and  tnithl 
M  a  graver  oflence  than  any  qtiarrel  with  one's  wife.     Qabricllo  \ 
went  back  to  her  lorer  and  told  liim  of  her  trouble.     But  it  maet 
be  owned  that  tbey  sooil  censed  to  tall(  of  (Charlton,  and  began  to 
talic  only  of  tbomselrc*.     To-morrow  they  hoped  to  t»e  free  to 
meet  wben  aiid  where  tliej  pleased ;  to-morrow  tlicy  hoped   to 
^^Bve  England  togetlicr. 

^B    Wliilc  tlioy  sat  in  the  gloaming,  Itobert  Cbarlton  xonght  out 
^B^ilina.     lie  found  her  in  her  lodgings  alnne  and  a  good  deal  J 
^Hkipirited.    She  yawned  and  was  melanoholy ;  *in  the  blues,' she  I 
^^tiL  ^ 

^^  '  Oh,  dear  me,  Charlton,  I'm  glad  you  have  come  in,*  she  said, 
'  allhough  you  -know  very  wwU  yoii  uiii't  a  lively  companion. 
But  you're  bett«r  than  notbiug.  Ain't  it  u  dull  evening?  I 
don't  kivow  what  to  do  with  myself — really,  I  don't.' 

*  Why  do  you  Bit  at  home  in  this  dull  way  ? '  be  aekud.  '  Why 
don't  yon  go  out  Komewbeie  ?     Why  don't  you  amiuc  yourself? ' 

re  was  an  unusual  animation  about  bis  manner.  ■ 

*  W«n,  I  don't  know  where  to  go  exactly.     I  HhouU  like  to  go  I 
nomt   rattling  good  n)U!.ic-ball,  or  to  some  place  where  one 

luld  see  dancing.  I  ehould  like  lo  go  to  Cremome.  I»  Crcroorae 
running  yet  ?  We  say  "  running"  in  America,  Cbarltun,  for  going 
on,  you  know.'  j 

*  Why  don't  yoii  go  to  Cremome  ? '  1 
'Because,  you  »ce,  while  all  this  busine«)  U  going  on,  I  am 

1  to  l>e  v«y  prudent  and  pmper  and  all  that  corl  of  thing.    It 
lid  never  do  if  1  were  tu  be  seen  showing  myself  olV  at  soma 
dancing- pi aoe.     One  can't  be  too  careful,  Charlton ;  a  woman  can't, 
I  iD«*n.'  .  J 

*  You  are  tinid  of  playing  at  rcapectahility,'  Charlton  said.  I 
'That's  about  it,  Charlton  ;  I'm  very  tired  of  it.     That  sort  of 

thing  was  never  made  for  I'nuliua  Viuitiior|ie.  I  say,  wouldn't  it 
be  a  lark  if  you  and  I  were  to  go  off  to  Cremome  together  ?  How 
would  the  little  wife  like  i1,  !  wonder  ? ' 

*  If  ynu  are  tirtnl  of  b(ti«g  rf*i>ectable,'  Charlton  asked,  not 
replyiug  to  her  qunrtfon  al>out  tbe  little  wife,  *why  don't  you 
gifo  it  up  and  amuse  yourself? ' 

'  Lord,  man,  1  cso't  until  I  have  put  tbubuniiee&tVvT&vi^^  «i\i,« 
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way  or  the  other.  It  would  l>e  irn  end  of  a  score  for  the  other  nide 
if  I  were  to  be  making  a  frisky  matron  of  myself.  I  wish  the  whole 
thing  was  over;  I'm  sick  anrl  tircil  of  it.' 

*  Why  don't  yoLi  liinjj  jt  iiUw{;clhf r ? ' 
'Well,  yoit  «trc,  I  Imve  Rone  too  far  for  that.     Rei«ide»,  I  am 

tlt^terminiHl  Iw  Imvf  my  rcvt;!i(jL'  on  him.  I  have  old  «cor<'-»  to  pay 
otf  on  Master  Fielding,  1  caa  tell  you — things  a  woman  niiicr 
forfiivc*.  I'll  make  trouble  for  him  out  of  this;  I'll  stop  hii 
marryinfj  for  hira  ;  there  will  Ik  scandal,  and  there  will  have  to  bo 
iuvciitigntioQs  and  witnesses,  and  goings  and  oomings;  and  before 
it's  half  over,  no  one  can  tell  what  mayn't  happt^n.  I'm  sorry  for 
her;  I  am  indeed.     But  I  must  bavr  my  rt-veuge  on  bim.' 

'  IleHides,  you  know,'  Cliarlton  said  slowly,  '  he  i»  your  , 
husband,  IMiilip  \'aatligrpe.  You  could  not  let  him  marry  anotlierfl 
woman  while-  you  were  living.'  ^ 

He  spoke  in  so  peculiar  a  tone  that  Paulina  looked  suddenlj  at  , 
him  with  a  suspicious  gleam  in  her  v^v*. 

'  Of  course  I  can't  let  him  marry  another  woman;  and  I  doni 
mean  to.  I  dare  say  they  would  pay  me  to  drop  \\\r.  whole  thing, 
but  I'm  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the  kind ;  I  want  revi'uge.' 

'Suppose  they  were  to  steal  a  march  on  you  and  get  mar- 
ried?' 

Paulina  jumped  up  from  her  chair  with  passion  flaming  in  her 
looks.  '  I  wish  you  wouldn't,  wiy  such  things  \ '  she  said.  '  They  cant 
do  it,  and  tlu-y  sVian't!  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  would  go  to  thevhtireb 
and  denounce  thitm  and  stop  it  up?  I  should  like  that  of  all 
things.' 

•After  all,'  Charlton  said  mrdit.'itivcly,  'I  don't  know  that  it 
wouldn't  be  bcttt^r  for  you  to  let  them  get  married.  You  could 
prosecute  him  then  for  bigamy.' 

*  I>on't  Ixitlier  me  aljoiit  your  higamics,  That  ain't  my  game, 
I  want  to  keep  them  unmarried.  I  don't  care  about  your  prosecu- 
tions. I  tell  you  they  shan't  marry.  And  now  don't  annoy  ma 
any  more  with  your  talk  of  that  kind,  there's  a  good  fellow,  or  I 
may  lose  my  temper.' 

She  sat  down  again. 

*  Well,'  Charlton  said, '  I  only  called  in  to-night  to  say  that  I 
am  promiswl  some  news  to-morrow,  .Something  is  going  to  ho 
resolved  on,  I  am  told.  I  believe  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he 
and  Major  Lcven  arc  going  out  to  New  Orleans  together." 

*  Ob,  capital ' '  I'aulina  exclaimed,  clapping  her  band#;  'just 
the  thing  1  am  glad  to  hear.  There*s  the  marriage  broke  off  for 
goodness  knows  how  long.  The  voyage  out  and  the  hunting  up  of 
prvob  oDtl  evidcuvci  aud  things,  and  all  tlic  delays,  and  then  the 
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coming  back — Ijord  I  it  will  take  six  months  at  the  very  least ;  and 
vbD  can  tell  vhat  may  happen  between  this  and  then  ?  ' 

'Just  so,' Obarlton  assented;  'who  can  say  what  may  happen 
Mveen  this  and  then  ?  Between  this  and  then  ?  Who  can  say 
*h»t  may  bappen  to-morrow  ? ' 

'This  is  good  news  you  bring  me,  Charlton,  if  it  only  turns 
oat  to  be  true. 

'  I  believe  it  is  true ;  I  am  told  positively  that  they  are  going 
oat  tt^tber  to  New  Orleans.  Anyhow,  I  shall  know  for  certain  to- 
aonow.     I  sball  come  and  let  yon  know  at  once.' 

'  That's  a  dear  good  fellow  ;  I  shall  be  wild  with  anxiety.  When 
ihall  I  expect  you  ? ' 

'  Let  me  see.'  He  stopped  and  considered.  '  Twelve  o'clock  I 
thall  probably  be  able  to  leave  that  place,'  be  did  not  say  what 
plice, '  and  I  shall  come  straight  to  you.  Oh,  well,  let  us  say  one 
o>!ock.  I  shall  have  the  news  for  you  at  one  o'clock  to-morrow.' 
'  All  right.  I'll  stay  in  bed  until  late.  I  shall  only  get  up  in 
time  to  see  you  at  one  o'clock.  I  think  when  one  isexpecting  any- 
thing, one  doesn't  mind  the  anxiety  of  waiting  so  much  when  one 
is  in  bed.' 

'  At  one  o'clock,  then,'  he  said,  '  I'll  bring  you  tbe  news.  At 
one  o'clock,  mind.     We  shall  know  for  certain  then.' 

There  was  something  odd  about  his  manner.  *  I  can't  quite 
make  oul  that  chap,'  Paulina  said,  when  he  had  gone.  *  Anyhow,  I 
ihall  be  glad  to  see  him  at  one  o'clock  to-morrow.' 

(  T<t  he  coj'tiif'cd.) 
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Tt  is  expected  by  nearly  all  astronomei-s  who  have  pven  sttentio 
to  tlie  autiject  that  there  will  \>e  a  disjilay  of  falliug  stars  ow 
about  Novt-mVwr  27  next,  Ihoii};!'!  tht>  night  of  tho  shower 
pcrhiipM  f;ill  t-arlier  nv  latt-r,  williin  a.  \vi-«'k  or  so  cither  way. 
display,  should  it  occur,  will  possiwi  far  inoro  interest  than 
ordinary  sbowor  of  shooting  sturB,  ot  even  than  the  displays  whic 
have  been  witneasod  on  the  night' of  November  13-14,  in  1793 
183S.  186fi,  and  otbcr  yeard.  For  though  we  now  km.w  that  wl 
these  showers  of  Lcouides  (as  the  meteors  of  November  14—15 
called)  occur,  the  earth  is  posting  through  the  track  of  a  come 
which  ia  ftillowed  by  uncounted  millions  of  meuiirii,  and  the  Hi 
when  on  the  ni^j^hts  of  August  10,  11,  and  12,  I  he  meteors  calte 
Ptfwcidn  are  seen,  yet  tlie  comets  correwpo tiding  to  these  longe 
known  meteoric  showers  are  less  interesting  to  astronomers  than  ti 
comot  ahmg  whosa  track  those'hodies  tr.ive!  which  produced  the 
shower  of  fulling  stars  swn  on  the  night  of  November  27,  lB72,an(i 
which  aro  expected  to  pruduco  u  «tttiilnr  display  this  year.  It 
well  remarked  by  M.  0.  Struve  ut  the  luitt  meeting  of  the  Genua 
Astronomical  Society,  that  no  object  luis  thrown  more  li^bt  on 
general  nature  of  comctic  bodies  than  the  comet  known  as  Bida'B 
I  propose  now  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  thix  inter 
ing  body,  and  then  to  consider  the  reasons  why  a-itrouomers  exf 
that  during  the  last  week  of  November  1879  ihrre  will  be  a  di) 
piny  of  shooting  stars  as  the  earth  pa^iseH  through  the  cometli 
track. 

in  the  year  t8S6  Biela  diaeovorcd  a  comet,  the  path  of  wb 
w;is  calculated  by  Oambart,  a  French  astronomer,  insomuch 
according  to  the  usual  rule  in  such  cases,  the  comet  should  bo  caUedl 
(Jamhart'3,not  Biela's.  It  was  found  to  revolve  around  the  sim  ini 
a  period  of  about  6  j  years.  It  was  not  a  conspicuons  body — in  bet,] 
it  has  seldom  l>een  much  more  than  barely  visible  under  the  moatl 
favourable  conditions  by  the  naked  eye.  Vet  it  differed  from  mosbJ 
telescopic  comets  in  showing  not  only  a  nucleu.*  and  a  coma  but  fti 
tail  aUo.  In  183*2,  1^39,  and  184t^,  thiji  comet  returned  to  th«j 
earth's  noighbourhocMl,  and  on  two  of  these  occasions  it  was  well] 
seen.  Ia  1839  it  was  so  situated  as  to  be  lost  in  the  sun's  rays,] 
/a  fact,  at  every  third  i-etiim  astronomers  knew  tlmt  it  wo«W 
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I  tu  tearcb  for  tie  comt-'t,  Thiis,  it  was  diaoovered  in  1 826, 
Men  io  1832,  but  not  seen  and  not  even  looked  for  in 
\8t>.  So  again  it  wa^  tu-eii  in  184G  in  itH  calculated  place,  and 
igpB  in  18^2,  but  it  wan  not  lookinl  forinlS59.  InI86Gund 
Vmt  it  should  have  been  vi»ib!e,  but,  as  will  preatintlj  be  ex- 
yliand  more  fully,  it  waa  not.  seen.  In  this  present  year,  1879, 
anonag  all  tind  >;ouc  on  -a*  in  the'  forty  preoeding  years,  the  » 
taaA  would  not  haw  Ixrou  viKibic,pa.>i.Hiug  too  near  thi;  Htiu's  place  \ 
iit  the  eky.  Astronomers  buvo  hoeii  set  to  search  for  it  this  year 
(bntqaitefruitUsslyi,  because  tlicrc  wcru  rvasoim  tu  bclii-vc  that  if 
feeo  at  all  tbe  comet  would  not  be  seen  on  its  formic  track.  But 
M  must  not  pass  to  this  part  of  tbc  con]<.-t'A  history  until  the 
ttoage  circumMances  connected  with  former  returns  and  with 
Isaer  expected  returns  of  the  comet  to  visibility  have  been  briefly 

In  the  year  1846,  when  BicW«  cuuittt  was  well  xcen,  it  divided 
— «  ntfavr,  after  baviug  apparently  been  single,  it  wiuj  seen  to  be 
didad — into  two  distinct  comL-ts.  eueb  having  coma,  nucIcuS|>ind  a 
ifcart  tail  of  it£  own.  Thesf  two  comets  travelled  along  uide  by 
Mfeimtil  tliey  passed  out  of  view,  but  in  1862  both  returned  into 
tW,  though  tbe  distance  between  them  was  then  greatly  increased. 
Vhctbirr  in  18,'i9  tht  cutu)ianiun  comets  wnuUl  havi!  Inum  seen  had 
Aatartl)  been  more  fiivouraUy  situated,  is  not  known.  The  comet 
*w  not  even  looked  for  in  tJiut  yeai',  xo  hopiilc-^t  did  lIk-  smrch 
«m  for  fo  fiiint  uti  obJ«%t,  close  as  the  coinvt  then  wiis  to  the 
■■'*  apparent  place  in  tho  sky.  But  in  1 866  the  comet  should 
Ian  been  3»va  as  favourably  uj  in  1846.  Tho  superintendent  of 
Uw  'Nautical  Almanac'  published  an  ephemcris  of  the  comet's 
THifTii — in  other  words,  hestatcd  where  the  comet  was  to  be  looked 
fm  (by  after  day,  and  a  number  of  tho  most  skilful  practical 
■hiiiuii  in  Kurope  searched  earefully  for  it,  hut  it  was  not  seen. 
'TlierewBA  not  the  slightest  room,'!  wrote  in  I872(and,  despite  the 
i|iiiiiiiii  which  liave  been  since  expressed  by  srveral  n.>tronomers, 
I  MB  DO  reason  for  changing  my  opinion),  'fur  ([uetilioniug  the 
aeeuney  of  tho  calculations  bv  which  its  path  had  been  prc^niieted. 
AMmoomees  wvrc  cvriatn  that,  if  uudcstruyod  or  uodissipatcd,  the 
would  follow  the  astigutid  path — as  certain  as  a  slation- 
would  be  that  a  tnin  wotdd  enter  »  station  along  the  lino 
of  nila  aingned  to  it,  unless  somo  aceident  or  mistake  should 
men.  But.  comets  do  not  make  mistakes,  though,  as  we  now  see, 
tmj  an  not  free  from  accidents.  This  comet  had  already  met 
*ith  an  acctd<st,  being  broken  by  ^ome  mischance  into  two  parts 
the  «ry  eye*  oi suAmoomer.i.  J'odsibly  in  1859il  mfelwvrtv 
tdreatuica.    At  aay  mU;  sometUing  had  Wp^uucd  Xo 
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tho  oomet  »incp  \\9  n>treiit  in  1832.     *It  is  now,'  ^  J.  Hentchel 
wrotf  in  Feljniary  1 866, '  over-diip.     Its  orbit  has  been  recomputed 
and   an   cpb«mcris  culculutcd.     Avtrouomers  have   been  ea^tlj- 
looking  out  for  its  reappearance  for  the  lost  two  inonib*,  wl 
according  to  all  fonner  experience,  it  ought  to  bave  been 
Bpicuously  visible,  but  aa  yet  without  succeaa— giving  rise  to 
■atrangeat  theories.     At  at!  events,  it  tieenu   to  hitre  fairly 
appeared,  and  that  without   any  »ueh  exouM!  ax  in  the  case 
Ijexell's — viz.,  the  preponderant  attraction  of  iconic  great  plane 
Can  it  b live  come  into  contact  or  exceedingly  close  approach 
eouie  acteroid  as  yet  undiscovered  ?  or  [R-nidventure  plunged  int< 
and  got  Itcwildc^red  among,  the  ring  of  mctc-orites,  which  atttj'onc 
mcrs  more  than  inspect? ' 

But.,  a^  I   pointed   out  at  the  time,  there  was  a  convin< 
objection  against  the  first  of  these  ttieoites  in  the  circumstaoc 
that,  tV'  two  comets  into  which  Biela  had  iteparaied  being  tnt 
than  a  million  miles  apart  when  they  passed  out  of  view  in  1 853,  i 
was  not  in  tht-  least  likely  that  hoih.  would  be  so  far  perturbed 
aMteroidul  perturb  at  ions  as  toreiuaiu  thent-eforward  undiscoverabb 
'  It  woidd  be  a  Ringular  chance,'  [  said  (this  was  before  Nov^nl 
27.1872,  wbi^n  friwh  light  presently  to  I«  noted  wa«  thrown  on  tbiij 
object),  '  which  should  bring  one  of  the*^t  objects  into  collisiu 
with  a  minor  [)lanet„  or  so  near  as  to  occasion  an  important 
turbance.     But  supp<^i!jing  tins  lo  happen,  then  the  fellow-come^ 
not  travelling  in  the  wake  of  (he  first,  but  side  by  side,  would 
certainly  have  escaped.     For  it  must  bo  remembered,  that  allhou 
t,250,0lKJ  miles  is  a  very  small  dietance  indeed  by  cotnparison  wit 
the  dirafUMiins  of  the  solar  system,   it  Li  an  enormous  distant: 
compiired  with    the  dimeuEicias  of  tho  minor  planets, — some 
which  have  a  surface  not  much  greater  than  that  of  an  Kngli«li 
county.     The  minor  planet  occasioning  the   comet's  dist  urbane 
would  pre'umalily  lie  one  of  the  snialletit,  jtinco  it  \\a»  not  yet  bee 
detected,  and  itn'  newly  dijscovered  planets  arc  on  the  average  much 
Mnaller  than  tltoM  fimt  detected.     Now,  the  earth  herself  woub 
have  no  very  marked  iiilluenoe  on  s  comet,  or  meteor  pasniu<;  herl 
at  a  distance  of  1.250,000  milc«  ;  for  it  into  be  remembered  thattbej 
comet  as  well  as  tho  earth  would  liave  an  enormously  rapid  motioDfi 
and  the  disturbing  power  of  the  earth  would  therefore  only  act  fo 
ashort  time.     Hut  a  minor  planet — even  the  hir^st  of  the  family- 
would  not  have  the  twenty  thousandth  part  of  the  eartb'*  powiT  to 
dicturb  a  passing  comet.     At  a  distance  of  200,(lOi>  miles  a  come 
would  paM  such  an  asteroid  without  any  marked  disturbance  of  it 
motions'  and   at    a   distance   of   1,250,000   miles    there    wouldl 
pmcticxUy  be  ao  dutiirbdooe  at  all.  '  It  ia  of  oounw  not  alwoVttteljJ 
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HtponiMe  tliat  one  of  the  comets  of  tLe  pair  should  linve  beeu 
^eoimterad  by  one  minor  plao«t  and  the  other  by  another,  but 
tk*  pTDbftbUity  against  8im:Ii  a  contingcocy  is  so  great   that  we 
Mtd  (CKTCcly  eot«itaia  th«  idea  even  us  a  bare  possibility.' 

Oa  the  other  band,  the  tnippoEition  that  tlie  comet  waa 
^■tfojvd  or  di«iipat«d  by  meteor  streams,  though  not  ultogetber 
MteBiMe,  »eem»  littb-  likely  to  be  correct.  1  was  disposed,  when 
I  vroC*  the  uticlc  from  which  I  have  quoted  the  above  passages, 
to  think  otherwise.  '  The  comet,'  I  said, '  had  been  seea  to  divide 
iMo  two  parts  in  a  poirtion  of  the  solar  system  where  certaioly  no 
bofiM  bot  meteorites  can  be  supposed  to  travel.  It  Keetus  reason- 
able to  mppoftO  that  on  that  occasion  the  head  of  the  comet  bad 
tmat  apoQ  nme  group  of  met«or^  and  so  had  divided,  ax  u  otream  of 
mXa  divides  against  a  rock.  Ai<siimiug  thin,  w<;  find  reason  for 
Wliennt;  that  the  track  of  ihi^icomf  t  crosses  a  rich  meteor  region. 
Hk  particular  group  wliich  had  cause<l  tlic  division  of  the  comet 
naU  of  course  pass  away,  and  would  not  probably  come  again  in 
tke  onaet'*  way  for  many  years  or  even  ceuturicii ;  but  another 
poop  belonging  to  the  same  system  nu'gbt  in  its  turn  t-nc<>unt4;r 
Ikewoet,  an(lcx>Enpletcthe  process  of  dissipation  which  the  former 
lad  corameiKcd.  On  this  theory  th<;  distance  between  the  com- 
foioii  eomcts  would  introduoe  no  difficulty.  Fur  not  only  is  it 
quite  aoommon  circumstance  for  meteoric  systems  to  have  a  range 
«f  aevnal  millions  of  miles,  but — n  much  more  important  considera- 
tioB — bc4h  the  comets  would  be  bound  to  return  to  the  scene  of  tlie 
fanDcr  encounter.  It  was  there  that  each  had  been  sent  off  on  a 
aw  track,  but  each  new  track  started  from  there,  and  therefore 
fK^  oew  track  must  piu<«  through  there.'  The  reasoning  hero  is 
MRMt  enaQgh  as  fiir  as  it  goew,  but  it  does  not  duly  take  iuto  con- 
■dsatioo  tho  extreme  spanuty  of  inet^^oric  di.ttribiilion  and  the 
atnme  tenuity  of  the  h«ids  and  even  of  the  nuclei  of  comets. 
As  1  pcnated  out  in  an  es^y  which  uppiNui-d  in  the  'Popular 
Science  Beriew '  two  months  only  after  the  essay  liom  which  I  have 
^jBoted  above  had  appealed  in  the  'St.  Paul's  Magazine '  (if  I 
iBMaabef  rightly),  the  oieteorsof  even  one  of  those  comparatively 
risk  dnaters  which  produce  an  important  display  are  >lrewn  ko 
ipMMl;  that  each  occupies  on  the  average  a  ipaoe  corresponding  in 
nfaae  lo  a  cobe  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  breadth,  and  height. 
n*  tugcst  meteor  in  the  solid  form  is  piobahly  tioi.  many  inches 
ii  ifinefaer  (I  am  .'jpeaking,  bo  it  reiiienib<-rt-d,  of  the  meteoi^ 
indociDg  di^lays  of  ordinary  shooti'.ig  stnrx  or  falling  *U\n,  not 
if  tkae  miTi  which  thrust  their  way  through  the  upper  rcv^ooft  I 
•I  Ibe  air,  aoiJ,  cspiodiag,  c&at  their  Jrngmeut^  oft*:u  over  mav*^ 
tmikaoftbi-nirihAsurfat^).    U  wiil  be  uuderstood  Ww  suu^ 
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H  the  chanci-  that  a  flight  of  bodies  eo  mioute  compared  with  tlic 
) space  occupied  hye.ich  could  cmise  the  diapersioQ  of  anioat 

'■[>  rare,  and  thcrefon;  w   free  to   pass  tbroiigli  a  meteor 
without  disintegration  or  dJ^turbancCT  a«  a  comet. 

How  Biela'a  comet  came  actiially  to  bp  divided  into  two 
tioct  bodice,  and  later  to  be  eo  far  dissipatod  a«  to  be  no  \ 
visible  even  in  tlie  most  powerful  telescopes  and  ttoder  the  mi 
ftivoitrabh'  ciroumstanow,  will   probably  \»  und<>rB(ood  when 

fknow  tliP  nature  of  tliosf  procpsses  of  ropulcion  which  Iwid  to 
formation  of  comets' tails.  Forourprc8oiitpiu"po»eitisonlynci 
to  ubservr^  that  tlieso  processes  of  repulsiou  do  most  obviously 
away  parts  of  the  substance  of  a  comet's  head  to  enonnous 
lances,  and  that,  in  some  way,  Bieta'a  comet  was  diip-ided,  even  as  i 
were  under  the  eyes  of  astronomers,  into  two  distinct  oomcts;  fi 
we  thiw  Idim  to  recognise  the  further  disiolegration  of  the 
as  part  of  a  process  undoubtedly  lomraenced  in   18-16  and 
doubtedlj  compi-tnit  to  effect  the  di$Nip;ition  of  tho  comet's  to 
staoee.     As  the  comet  was  searched  for  in  vain  in  1866  in 
Kfpon  which  unquestionably  it  would  have  traversed  bad  it 
Stained  unchanRed,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  douhting  tJiat 
had  thill*  lieen  thoroughly  dissipated  and  disintegrated.     If  an; 
thing  could  have  made  this  more  certain  it  would  have  been  tfai 
oircumHtuncc  that  in  1872,  also,  the  comet  wa»  KCarchcd  for 
vain.     Remem1>erinj;  that  tho  observations  mode  during  the 

.few  weeks  after  the  comet's  discovery  in  1826  gave  artrono' 

Ifuoh  a  raaiitery  over  its  motions  that  they  could  successfoUy 
^et  itR  return  in  1832,  and  show  precisely  where  it  would  appcaTi 
nay,  even  calculate  back  its  path  and  ri'cogoise  its  identity  wi 
ft  comet  discovered   by   Montaigne   in    1772,  and   redi»covi 
(tboiigh  not  recognised  as  the  same)  by  Pons  in  1805,  it  it  obvii 
that  in  1866,  after  several  carefully  observed  i-eturnx  and  n«ar^ 
centur}'  after  ite  first  discovety,  the  comet's  motions  must  bava 
been  much  more  tboroughly  undentood.     It  would  have  betOn 
much  more  easily  detected  that  year  than  in  1846  and  1852,  er(^| 
ai!  Hallcy's  comet  was  niiich  more  easily  detected  at  its  return  in 
)83A  than  at  its  return  in  1759. 

If  tlie  comet  had  been  like  most  of  it«  fellows,  astroooi 

.must  have  given  up  all  idea  of  obtaining  furlber  infonnati 
lespecting  it.  But  in  one  important  respect  it  differed  from  them. 
It  \%  one  of  tbe  few  known  comets  whose  patliH  cross,  or  at  least 
BBf(  very  dose  to,  the  track  of  the  earth.  Already  in  1832  atten- 
bad  been  called  to  this  circumst.tnee.  Indeed,  fears  had  lHi-n 
excited  among  those  unfamiliar  with  astronomical  relations  by  tlie 

MaoouDcemeat  that  the  comet  would  cross  the  earth's  yiil^i  \tt  Vba,^ 
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jmt,  althmgh  it  was  explained  thai  tlie  comrt  tvould  pans  a 
a«ll)  Man  tbe  earOi  reachml  thut  puiiit  of  bvr  path.  '  We 
mafbi  that  tame,*  Sir  John  llvrechcl  wrote  in  1866.  '  Had  a 
BUtiiig  takvn  place,  from  wliat  vg  know  of  comrts,  it  ia  prnhable 
tktoobann  would  liiiw  h»ppi-ne<l,  and  thiit  nobody  would  havp 
taMn  anjthing  about  it.'  Bui  {rom  what  wo  have  since 
)an<d  we  have  r«a«on  to  believe  that  we  should  have  knows  a 
pnt  deal  about  tbo  encounter,  though  it  remains  altogether 
pibalila  that  no  hann  would  havo  happened.  For  we  have  learned 
tkt  ■>  a  rule  the  ttacka  of  comets  are  followed  bv  millions  of 
■elamc  bodies,  which,  aa  the  earth  passes  through  the  flight,  pro- 
doee  dispIajB  of  falling  stars,  each  meteor  in  itt  rush  through  the 
■tfa's  atmosphere  producing  a  trail  or  streak  of  light ;  and  doiibt- 
ImId  Iht*  head  itself  of  a  comet  riK^teoric  iKxIie*  are  iriucli  more 
a^j  (trewD,  so  that  an  encounter  with  tlio  bold  would  produce 
aoBunully  splendid  display  of  falUugHtani.  His,  however,  very 
■Invrtliy,  a«  will  pn-ACntljr  appear  more  cU'arly,  that  no  display  of 
actacn  is  recorded  as  havinir  occurred  in  tho  Last  week  of  November 
ltt2f  tbongh  the  comet  had  cros^  tho  earth's  track  less  than  a 
Btith  befonr.  Yet  in  1872  astronomers  were  led  to  expect  some- 
■jat  confidently  that,  as  the  earth  passed  the  track  of  Kiela's 
<(Bei,  which  had  gone  that  way  only  some  ten  or  twelve  week* 
UoK,  there  would  be  a  shower  of  falling  »tars  produced  by  the 
badiM  fallowing  in  tbe  comet's  path. 

I  may  petiae  hcn^,  by  the  way,  to  remark  on  the  clear  way  in 
■Udi  this  expectation,  and  wbnt  was  actually  observed,  should 
dm  every  one  who  has  clrar  mathematical  conceptions  that  it  is 
tie  train,  and  not  the  tail,  of  a  comet,  which  isfollow*.-d  by  meteoric 
itfflinli  Professor  Tait  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  a  master  of 
■iTMiinftlii  i1  analysis,  hut  apparently  wanting  in  the  power  of 
dttriyeoDceiving  geometrical  relations,  has  based  on  the  mistaken 
ika  that  comets'  tails  are  made  up  of  meteors  a  wild  theory  of 
tW  phcnoniena  prewnted  by  these  appendages,  a  theory  which 
cnld  Doi  be  accepted  even  if  it  bad  been  proved  tJiat  comets 
tA  are  formed  of  meteor  flights.  For  he  explninn  the  appenrance 
tf  a  Vmg  oometic  tail  a*  due  ti  the  circumittaiict^  thiit  ut  the  time 
the  earth  is  in  the  piano  of  a  va«t  meteoric  Rtmtum  attending  on 

tlM  uiliHit,  IhlilH.ll  it  I iliiiii  Hiiil  mil  urn  nf  lln  known  long-tailed 

aadsean  hare  kept  ita  stratified  meteoric  tail  (a^uming  always 
that  it  haA  ODe)diTected  with  its  plane  e;irthward$  during  half  ttio 
^amm  of  the  tails  actual  visibility.  But  so  far  as  real  evidence  is 
eBMrned,  tbe  probability  is  that  there  are  no  meteors  in  or  near 
tWtailof  acomet.  Ft^-oniAeonfkand^on,  fAeoiUf/occtuuni.'Ui^'a 
AtMHi  itl-ncnea  fo  &avepa»aed  through  the  tail  oj  a  c«nMll— j 

&  1  J 
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is  the  chance  that  a  flight  of  bodice 
sTeiage  space  oceapied  by  each  couM 
sa  rare,  and  therefore  so  free  to 
without  disiDtegnttion  or  disttu) 
How  Biela's  comet  came  wx< 
tinct  bodies,  and  later  to  be  .-/ 
visible  even  in  the  most  power;' 
favotiniblu  circnmstanceR,  wilt 
know  tlic  nature  of  thoRP  pi., 
formntionofcomets'taih.  Fv:' 
to  obsHrvfi  that  these  procc-i.-. 
away  parts  of  the  subetatic 
tnnccR,  and  tliat,  in  some  ' 
wnni  under  the  eyes  of  ;i^" 
WR  tliiis  lenm  to  reco^i  - 
lis  |mrf  of  a  process  ii- 
■luiibtnilly  competent  t<^ 
stiitii>r>.     As  the  com'-' 
i-('ltliin  wbiHi  unqupst-' 
luiilnnl  unHianfi^,  M 
linil  HiUM  InoQ  thor'< 
lliliiK  i^iMild  have  T"    '' 
I'liminiNdutro  that 
viilii.     Hi'mi-ml)CTi' 
fi'W  wi-rku  iifter    ' 
niii'li  II  iiiiiMli'rv  "'  , 

illi<l  IIn  I'l'lnni  i'' 

IIIIV.  I'V'll     ITllcIt^ 

II    I'liinct    iliiTi  ' 
(lliiiii);h  iiol  ]' 
DimI  in  tsiii. 
t'i'iiliiiy  ;it'U' 

lll'I'll      lllllcl! 

Ihllt'li  111  ' 


iM  of  thegplendideemdef 

■titi  have  bdonged  to  Dai 

rry  ainfftf  ftiM  in  wkidi 

..    :  •!omet,  thote  meteon  Aim 

■M^'s  tail.     As  I  have  eaid, 

^  -u  obvioufilv  in  point  that  it 

j«Lhematician  could  follow  tin 

.tM  recognising  the  error  whidi 

. .  jiuIeadB  Professor  Tait.    Thit 

ALing  from  the  sun,  crossed  tbe 

'^Uk  of  September  1872,  travelliiig 

.  ;iM  earth's  orbit  at  an  angle  <^ 

..M   with   a   velocity   coneiderabl; 

let  orbit.     Moving  at  this  rat«, 

.'.■mpanion  comet.s  would  of  course 

_  .MUiy  millions  of  miles  south  of  the 

ttu  a  line  from  the  sun  to  either 

.«u([«d  into  the  tail,  approach  within 

«  ..u-<h's  orbit,  that  is,  of  any  positioa 

,oiipy.   Both  comets  were  eveu  farther 

_.^  Aoupiod  by  the  earth  at  the  time  when 

^  .^viiictttl  a  star-shower,  and  when,  aa 

1^.  viviirred.     For  the  comets  bad  left 

Ivftire,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

iK'iii  away  from  that  place,  whereas 

loii  had  carried  them  away  from  the 

H  tat't.  no  one  who  had  studied  with 

^^^.Aiioi-s  of  any  predicted  meteor-display 

^   ■iit(it»kt>  inmlc  by  Profensor  Tait,  a 

^wi-»'»'  ""  '''  '•**  ™^'lfi  the  basis  of  an 

^.  AiwniH  utterly  impossible,  theory  of 
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.1    i..--  «"'  ''"  tli'V''  [WMgniph  is.  in  my  opinion, 

^,    .1   t^i     U  <•  iilniiiK  ini|io»EibIe  even  for  th» 

.  ■■■'  ""^i"»;  niiNlakcs  fnini  lime  to  time,  and 

*   ~'     .^••-'  1!  *""■■'    'I'll'"'  i»  ».Mr>'pl_v  one  of  thegxeMt 

jl(,.A».'.>   ».li •i"^'i>>l   ».-ii'ii>v.   alio  hail  oot  msds 

.^   ,.  s'"'*'  •"I."''''.   »ili;li' (lnw«  who,  likv  tfaa 

.    >-     '''""  '""''  '''  '""''  ^''''  <ul>ji'ets  ontaida 

.  ^.-     s-''''  '■'  I''''"''  »<  i'i-'i!»  iiiisappri'hpiisinn*. 

■    ^^,.v   ^■.'lll '">■■'' ':^il-i"J  pli'Tii^il  rr»iirohB«. 

,  :.>  ^'w""'"'!   "i.iiliT-,  ai  whrn   he  dtBciiiiMi 

'   "*   ^    ,s,i      I'm   '".'i  inn'r-  »!!iinU  If  nirrecled 

1   ».i..S  i".l»'>l-  I  !u>.'  lilt  iii>!i,>\  n.ir  i-eiiivn- 

_^.  ;\>>i    l'>ii  1ii->  liiiiiwlf ,']!. ;i  il'  ihii  fivcTtr 

^\^V"w«'^"'  .•«  'i"  ■'" riiv!.,.in  ,■('  minutw  mada 
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-iie  in  No\'einbcr,  187i!,  weri;  not  so  prmso 
^>i,y  haw  been  if  the  comvt  liail  liefti  seen  in 
.  sf  lad  been  expected.  Indeed,  iist  roiiotucrj  hiu] 
•-ri<!ttcc  a£  to  tbe  meteors  of  Bii'la's  uuinvt.  Thoy 
'jit  showers  among  those  jwordfd  by  various 
■n  as  oociirriiig  during  tlie  last  week  of  November 
'  I  )<-vembcr  could  be  MsocJttted  witli  tliis  par- 
...u:u.  For  until  the  astmnonucAl  »igiiifi«itn<^e 
dUpJatys  had  been  fully  n-cogniitcd,  the  obncrvers  o{ 
slan,  enm  when  these  were  seen  in  showers,  boil  liecn 
(•nfal  to  record  the  brightness  and  the  number  of  the 
I  thin  their  course  among  tbe  stara.  80  that  the  criterion 
•t  preaent  distingiiiithi-M  one  meteor  system  from  another, 
gh  both  iiietiror  ityKk-ms  inny  nliow  falling  stai's  on  one 
I  ihtr  mmc  night  or  at  one  and  (he  wmc  time,  is  not  upplicable 
Mmtof  the  rvcord»  of  starHthowers.  That  criterion,  it  need 
be  ntd,  is  the  position  of  what  iscalk-d  the  radiant  point  of 
r  rikr«bower,  tho  point  from  which  all  the  mcl t-or  tracks  on  the 
riMfn  to  t«Qd.  The  reader  must  not  full  Into  tho  mistake  of 
(ing  that  every  meteor  track  a))soluteIy  extends  from  the  so* 
.  radiant.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  truly  hiy.  said  that  not  one 
track  does  or  can  extend  from  that  point.  But  eacli  tends 
1  tho  point  in  the  sense  tliat,  if  tJie  uourse  pursued  by  tho 
'  be  supposed  to  lie  extended  backwards  in  11  straight  line 
(or,  more  correctly  spt-aking,  in  a  grt-ai  circle  of  the  heavenly 
ffhen),  the  lio«  would  pass  through  the  radiant  poinu  The  ex- 
fnmoa  i*  naed  in  tho  same  general  sense,  nnd  \mf,  in  fact,  the  same 
■puScanee  as  the  statement  usually  made  about  pamllel  iine^  and 
their  vanishing  point  in  perspective.  Lines  whiL-h  are  really 
panDd  are  so  drawn  in  perspective  that  tliey  oU  t«od  from  one 
aad  the  mme  point,  but  they  do  not  extend  from  il-   An  artist 


If  Ihow  vhe  chuc*  to  h«n  oSroiicd  liim.  Tbe  nun  vEio.  in  hi*  loctu»  ua  Fom«,  (o 
^MlyJ—WMwdTynddl  fer  niuru  error*.  i>r.  nitlier.  JDOMctavao*  orTorbiitgr  whirli 
^M  whlMJ  aoM :  tlia  bms  wbu  j^muglj  oicU'iund.  ' Thca*  Iw  clij  is<iAt,  O  iKnuI.' 
hM*M  ine  of  Ihr  gTMlMl  pbjiicul*  of  the  n^  omitloJ.  In  di'Dning  work  done  in 
Mii^  bodice  to  mMUko  (hnt  neh  bodiw  nvrc  on  the  <Br1Ii,  m-t'  nn  Jupit*r  or  rUi- 
^■•;  th*  ^ao  whu  hiw  i-Tva  hoiioiir«<l  mi)  tiy  )>>>  ttn-i-t*  itt  real  mUi^ra  uf  ininv. 
Ml  whoviib  jagniNw  g^vhliaghiu  invmin)  miiinkra  Torint'  wlilrli  I  lind  DonrmndrT 
l^pMMty  lor  BO  other  muon  tltnn  btcuuu)  1  plcnuntly  espoiltiliilHl  wiib  liini  on  on" 
«niiMfcrhJa>IlMktanTr'><1ftlt).  nn  hardly  oljitci in  bcrorfwlnl  ■niltubnnltbungh 

>■  tiinll  liMW  »i1ii[*nl  ■! lfllia/iifvo;M>]«f«Dcabvmoiiidcrc>l  iu'runininT.  ibeu 

U  »■  Mi«  IbU  PnrfBMor  Tait,  by  adnndng  a  theory  ca^blv  <if  baing  tntnl  by 
«iJ«Mi  wilhoat  ti«ing  at  iW  pain*  m  tu  I'M  It,  aad  by  rafuring  erco  10  DXnmino  thu 
MiiWM  bvo^t  filFWVil  bjodiMt.lM*  rommittwl  an  oAcnot  acunat  leU  ntillc  momlity 
iMnaifa  Bonliir  mrif.  U  It  iindvnt«od)  iBfli  ai  he  con  allsc*  agaiBtt  mm  of  tboa* 
«ta«  ha  M  warmly  tawiMCM. 
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might  indeed  draw  them  all  in  pencil  from  that  point,  bat  he  would 
afterwards  rub  out  parta  of  the  pencil  lines,  leaving  the  rest  all 
tending  from  the  vanishing-point,  but  none  of  them  extruding 
actually  from  it. 

Now,  what  is  the  radiant  point  of  a  meteor  system  ?     It  ia  in 
reahty  that  infinitely  remote  point  from  which  all  the  meteora  seMn 
to  be  travelling — the  point  towards  which  all  the  parallel  lines  on 
which  they  are  actually  travelling  seem  to  converge.     INo  meteor, 
then,  approaching  the  earth  on  the  course  thus  indicated  could 
possibly  seem  to  move  actually  from  the  radiant  point.     If  moving 
directly  towards  the  observer,  it  would  be  visible  at  the  radiant 
point,  all  the  time,  not  seeming  to  move  from,  it ;  if  not  moving 
directly  towards  the  observer,  but  on  a  course  parallel  to  that  &om 
the  radiant  point  to  the  observer,  it  would  he  seen,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  its  flight,  at  points  removed  &om  the 
radiant,  but  all  on  a  line  tending  from  it.     Thus  the  actual  path 
pursued  by  a  meteor  may  be  on  one  side  of  the  heavenly  sphere, 
while  the  radiant  is  on  the  other ;  precisely  as  any  particular  yard 
of  a  set  of  parallel  railway  lines  and  telegraph  wires  may  be  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  or  above  or  below,  or  may  be  behind  an  observer, 
while  the  point  from  which  all  these  lines  converge  is  in  front  of  him. 
Yet  two  meteor  tracks,  carefully  observed,' will  suffice,  unless  abso- 
lutely coincident,  to  show  the  radiant  point  belonging  to  them, 
assuming  of  sourse  that  they  belong  to  the  same  system.     And 
when  on  any  night  many  meteors  of  the  same  system  are  seen,  the 
radiant  point  of  the  system,  which  indicates  the  direction  from 
which  with  respect  to  the  earth  they  all  seem  to  travel,  can  be 
most  accurately  determined.     In  this  way   each   meteor   system 
is  perfectly  distinguishable  from  ail  others ;  and  also,  from  the 
position  of  the  radiant  point  of  a  system,  the  question  whether  the 
meteors  are  or  are  not  Ifodies  following  in  the  track  of  any  known 
comst,  can  be  at  once  set  at  rest.     The  path  of  such  bodies  can  be 
calculated  with  perfect  exactness.     The  apparent  path  resulting 
from  the  cornbination  of  their  motions  with  the  motions  of  the 
earth  can  equally  well  be  determined.     This  gives  the  radiant 
point  of  such  bodies,  if  such  bodies  there  are,  as  they  appear  in 
shooting-star  displays  in  our  skies.     No  scattered  meteors,  still 
less  any  meteor  shower,  can  be  mistaken  for  attendants  on  such  a 
comet — at  least,  if  we  set  aside  the  bare  possibility  (for  such  it  is) 
that  bodies  really  travelling  in  a  different  course  may  appear  to 
travel  on  the  same  course.     This  can  happen :  but  it  is  so  exceed- 
ingly unlikely,  that  if  a  meteor  flight  appears  at  the  time,  and 
from  the  radiant  point,  corresponding  to  the  attendants  of  a  par- 
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(mlu  GMmt,  it  nifty  be  coofidently  aaiumcd  tliut  Uiej  raslly  are 

B«t,  ■>  I  b&ve  Baid,  on  former  occasions  wlien  displays  of  mcteora 
iloriDf;  the  laat  week  id  Novembei'  or  the  first  week  of 
nber,   which   might    therefore   liave    indicated   the  enrth'a 
through  tlte  Iraio  of  Bicln'it  t-omi-t,  no  iipecLil  ol«erv&tion 
made  »f  the  tracks  of  individual  mult^on),  r>  th»t  it  wan  not 
to  ueert4iiD  aften<<-ardE  whether  each  ehowcra  might  or 
not  be  thus  vxplained.     Xor  were  aiiy  obvi-TvatiDiiti  mndc 
litBida  mct«trs  when  the  earth  passed  thrcaigh  the  track  wf  tJio 
.  in  1836,  when,  from  what  we  now  know,  a  display  of  stich 
I  might  have  been  expected. 
It  was  otherwise  in   1872.     Biela'x  comet  ibtelf  having  been 
for  fniitlewly,  wvcrul  ustronornt^rit  ttallcil  atf«nljini  to  the 
ice  tluain  the  Iiul  week  ofNovcmbcr  tht-  cartli  might  be 
tti  pass  through  a  trsia  of  meteors  following  in  thu  track 
tlic  now  disintegrated  comet.     They  showed  also  how  Biela 
ort,  if  such  esist*^,  could  be  distinguished  from  otlicr  shoot- 
as;  the  radiant  point  corresponding  to  attendants  on  Biela's 
lying   in  the   region  where  the   eoaatellatioQ   Andromeda 
on  Couiopeia,  near  the  feet  of  the  former  of  these  celei^ttial 
V)di».    I  my^lf  wrote  in  the  following  termR,  in  a  paper  written  in 
rr,  and    winch  nppi-ared    in  the  '.St.  I'aul'A  Magazine'  for 
aber   1872: — 'There  will  probably  be  a  display  of  meteois 
ring  the  track  of  Bii-Iii'«  cornet.     At  any  rate,  the  skie-i  dioiild 
tranfully  watched.     The  shower  of  mctoonn  (ylioidd  one  occur) 
1  liU  in  such  a  direction  that  Hhootiug  «tars  might  lie  looked  fi>r 
liny  hour  of  the  night.     Tho.ie  belonging  to  Bic-Iu's  comot  could 
Tery  readily  disiinguished  from  others,  because  their   tracks 
•odd  eeem  to  radiate  from  the  constellation  Cassiopeia.     So  that 
dttold  »ny  one  observe,  on  any  night  bftwet-n  Nnvembi'r  2.'5  and 
fikaeniber  5,  »  d)ooting  st-ir  following  Huch  a  track,  he  will  have 
A*  satiidaotion  of  knowing  that  in  all  probability  he  hu-t  seen  a 
Engnumt  or  portion  of  u  comet  wliich  has  dividvil  into  two,  if  not 
lkr««,  distinct  romets,  and  has  followed  itp  that  process  of  dissipu- 
by  dissolving  altogether  away.' 

prediction   thus   made    was   abundantly    fulfilled.      On 

er  27,  1872,  there  was  a  display  of  shooting  stars  second 

magnificence  among  those  aeen  stince  the  middle  of  the 

<  century  to  tho  shower  obcervod  in  the  eiurly  morning  hours 

Vovember  14,  1866.     In  numWrs,  indeed,  the  shooting  stars  of 

iber,  1872,  fully  efinalh-d,  if  thi-y  did  not  exceed,  the  shooting 

i  of  Xovemhcr  1866.     Piofi-ssor  Grant,  of  the  Glasgow  Ohser- 

r,  counted  no  fewer  than  10,S79  meteors  between  5h.  30ni.  P.U. 
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iiml  t  Ih.  aOm.  VM.     Four  oborrvere  in  lLily,who  severally  limiUd 
their  obaeivations  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens  betwetn  the 
four  faniinal  points,  counted  in  6^  boura  33,400  Ebooting  Et«n. 
It  appears  that  the  gn-atest  number  were  seen  between  7h.  and 
9h.  P.M.     lietwi^en  6h.  55m.  and  Gh.  56iu.  the  whole  of  tbp  ikj 
aronnd  tlic  mdiunt  of  the  system  seemed  to  bo  occupied  br  ■ 
meteoric  cloud.     This  rejjion  ky,  as  predicted,  near  the  foet  of 
Andromeda.     Tbcro  remained  no  donljt  tiiat  the  earth  on  tht 
night  of  November  27  had  crossed  a  stream  of  meteoriteo,  follow- 
ing in  the  track  of  Bicla's  comet. 

Dut  now  followed  what  gave  rise  to  considoiuUe  misapprebcn- 
sion,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  even  some  matJ)cm«ticiaDi'  of 
considerable  skill  have  been  misled.  A  German  astronomer, 
KUnkerfueg,  telegraphed  to  Pogson,  the  UoveromeDt  ol»er\-er  at 
MadiTts,  '  Biela  touched  earth  No\'omb.-r  27,  look  for  it  near  Theta 
Centauri  :'  meaning  douhtle-is,  what  wn^  in  reality  the  case,  that 
tbeearth  had  passed  through  the  meteoric  train  of  Hiela,  and  tlial 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  look  out  for  the  retreating  flight  in  the 
part  of  the  heavens  directly  opposite  the  point  from  which  the 
meteorshad  seemed  to  arrive.  \Vhether  JGinkerfues  meant  thii*,  or 
whether,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  he  meant  that  possibly  Bicln's 
comet  might  have  been  delayed  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  and  so  have 
certainly  eneoimtered  the  earth  on  November  27,  need  not  for  tl 
moment  Iw  considered.'  Suffice  it  that  I'ogson  examined  t 
bcavens  in  the  region  indicated,  and  there,  in  the  early  momii 
hours  of  Dectmber  2,  1S72,  detected  two  cloud-like  objects, 
he  saw  again  on  the  morning  of  December  3, — by  which  time  tb 
position  on  the  star-vault  bad  changed,  so  that  it  was  clear  thi 
were  not  nebulfe  or  star-cloudB,  l)ut  veritable  attendants  ou  the 
though  whether  comets  or  meteor  flights  was  not  clearly 
out.  It  was,  hiiwevcr,  clearly  shown  that  neither  of  these  objects 
oould  possibly  have  been  tho  meteor  flight  crossed  by  the  earth  ob. 

'  fltni^i'ijr  roougli,  Mr.  Uiod.  ibc  .Supcrlntrnduut  of  tha  .Vnuftntt  Abmoiae, 
wriuvo  (in  XMurr)  u  ihniigh  ill*  comer  bod  bean  in  somg  vHy  i]*)ls,r*d  un  ur  (««l 
««ckt  bccworn  \kh'i  niiil  IHT^I.  fio  itint  T.iio  ciuth  diil  octiuUy  'tuodi  liiela,' 
KlinkcrTuc*  li>li%npliiKl  t»  I'u(.'bud,  *  dd  Nnvumbpr  27.  187^.'  But  UiU  >■  quit*  iat- 
]M«>>l>l*.  Anjr  pcrlurbntion  nplin?  (Dough  to  ileLt/tlio  enmcl'*  ixriholinn  [iwuijtu  Itli 
or  tw«lvv  '•rl^elIll  would  \\\\i>  intin>1r  cliAi^pd  iha  clinmctcr  of  Ihc  eonit>t'«  orbit.  Bnt 
t)u  TD17  eirromalADco  Uiat  ilio  ctttli  ctotsnl  tlio  inio  of  ruinPlli!  Mlendfint*  on 
NovRdilior  37.  1ST2.  iliiiwcd  tlwt  thoj  wtro  to  tho  Uncle  of  ttio  comH,  vIiokc  path 
oonM  not.  tbvnfora.  Iut*  bMO  gnatly  «]InwI.  TIio  cjwd  mnj  Ixi  rimptj'  put  thai  :— 
Elthar  tha  oanst't  malkam  kad  )wmi  or  lad  net  brcii  v>t7  |tr*nily  ftiRturbofl  t«lwMB 
IBUaad  1873:  no*,  If  thaj  hsd  bt«a,  th^comct'a  pnth  vuald  no  loD)prlinva  puasd 
ant  tha  nulb'ii.  and  Iha  minvt  coald  not  hnra  en  i»i  an  Is  red  tbc  curth  oitbor  on 
KotcrobavS?.  1S73,  ur  M  najr  otbur  lima ;  aud  if  tbr^  liml  out  Irfien,  iba  comnl  most 
hnvi'  cTuratd  cbo  c&rtb  >  ttnck  ta.t\j  in  Soplembiir,  IS72,  iwd  tturreforo,  in  tliis  cw 
■Uo,  miui  bare  Imn  (itz  utrny  tn,ai  llie  mlb  00  K^n^nibcr  27.  I87£. 
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■iti^lit  of  Novemlier  27,  1872.      It  was  ei|ually  certain  timt 
Tnlkt  ibe  meteor  flight  nor  tbene   two   cometic;   objects  could 
bicbeenBieU'e  comet  it5e1f,^though  all  three  were  travelling  in 
■rk  coBTte*  that  they  might  be  called  attendants  of  that  body. 

IWrafiirtJietim^  thehUlory of  Biela'fi comet  hascloiicd.  Nothing 
MR  has  been  neen  of  it,  either  as.  a  comet  or  as  a  meteor  flight, 
Am^  Kattered  metton  travelling  in  its  train  were  seen  towards 
tletBdof  Xoveinlwr,  1877,  iiud  more  would  probably  have  been 
■a  at  the  nme  part  of  last  year  if  the  ekics  then  had  not  been 
snrdMided  in  nearly  all  European  countries- 

The  next  passage  of  the  earth  atliwait  the  track  of  the  comet 
i*tkefinrt,  sinoe  that  of  November  27, 1K72,  during  wMchnmeteor 
Ao«w  eould  be  expected  to  occur.  The  comet  crossed  the  earth's 
tack,  or  paaned  very  near  to  it,  early  in  April  last:  and  though 
tbe  tBterral  is  conciderably  longer  between  then  and  the  end  of 
SWember  tlvau  nlaped  between  Iho  comt*l'x  p:u«age  in  1872  and 
tie  dispky  of  that  year,  yet  it  is  most  probable  that  many  meieorio 
MtaidaDt«  nf  thf  comet  will  be  seen  on  some  night«  (or  perhaps 
•  Mmml  nights)  between  November  25  and  Deccmlier  l,ai>d 
^ite  poadhle  that  a  very  fine  shower  may  1m^  seen.  The  meteors 
*iU  be  well  worth  looking  for,  in  any  caie,  since,  if  they  arc  care- 
HJy  observed  and  counted  Itoiirhy  hour,  astronomera  will  probably 
okCaia  KHue  fiuther  in&igbt  into  the  nature  of  the  proces^s  which 
tad  to  the  dissipation  nf  a  comet  and  caii-^u  iL-<  [tath  to  be  occupied 
Mer  a  raugt;  of  many  milliona  of  miles  by  watti-reil  meteoric  attend- 
■Ba.  To  others  than  astronomers  t^be  inetiORt  will  be  full  of 
irtoMt ;  and  it  is  not  at  alt  imlikely  that  they  will  appear  in  such 
mb1«»  as  to  produce  an  exceedingly  beautiful  display. 

KICtUttP  A.    PUOCTOn. 


^rttr  ^rtirocftcr. 


W KB N  we  heard  that,  Peter  Schroedi-r  had'Htniclc  it  rich,' or, to] 
paraphmse  the  local  idiom,  Lad  that  uioming  taken  fitly  th[>iuand] 
dollars  from  a  suddt-uly  dL-vt-loped  '  pocket '  in  his  cltuin,  on 
expret«ioii,  ttiiit  of  eiucere  cougrattilutiou,  went  up  from  Sf 
Gulch.     It  would,  perhaps,  be  wiang  to  say  that  tluD  fccllug  aroMl 
from  uuy  instinctive  perccptioQ  of  his  fitness  for  good  fortimti,i 
even  of  bis  practical  deserts.     E^paniiih  Gulch  was  seldom  moi 
by  tiucb  delicate  ethics.     But  he  had  always  been  a  loveable  fi{ 
ID  its  rude  life ;  his  ipiaint,  xerioug  good  nature,  his  touching  belie 
in  ourjielvcA  lut  representative  Americaataud  Ihe  legitimate  result 
of  thaie  free  iostitiilions  hu  admired  sa  in  theoiy;  hi»  iunti 
adoption  of  otir  sthing,  and  often  of  our  vices',  which  made  even 
oath  or  vulgiirisTii  from  his  lips  us  barmlc«K  and  im^gpouxiblc  i 
from   a  child's^ — )dl  this  gave  '  Dutch  Pete,'  as  he  loved  to  be 
c;illed,  a  certain  place  in  our  affeutioni*  which  no  stroke  of  unviable     ■ 
good  fortune  could  imperil.     More  than  tliis,  I  think  we  took  ■!■ 
great  satisfaction  in  believing  that  ia  some  way  we  were  part  of 
that  Providence  whicii  had  so  blessed  him.     A  few,  I  think,  iiH 
timated  at)  much.     '  I'm  so  glad  I  alius  told  the  old  man  to  stie 
to  that  claim,'  mid  oiie,  with  an  air  of  wearied  well-doing ; '  I  «UmJ 
kept  him  up  to  the  rack,  and  1  reckon  he  now  w;cs  the  benefit 
my  four  years'  experience  in  tlieae  ptn't*,'     *  Only  ycat«rday,"  said] 
another,  '  I  lent  faim  a  pick,  secin'  his  was  rather  shaky, — and  thejj 
ay  thar's  luck  in  old  tools  in  green  hands.' 

A  majority  of  the  camp  called  upon  him  at  once.     The  result) 
of  their  visit  Nitisfied  them.     Unchanged,  unaltered  by  good  for- 
tune, fot«r  Schroeder  welcomed  them  in  his  old  simple  way,  and 
in  that  old  simple  blundering  slang  which,  to  the  delight  of  the 
camp,  be  was  pleased  to  accept  as  idiomatic  American  speech.     He ; 
Btood  beside  a  table  covered  with  a  virid  red  blanket,  which  dis- 
played from  this  vantage  a  huge  fragment  of  decomposed  quartz^  J 
daxzlingly  streaked  and  honeycombed  with  the  precious  metaL , 
Above  it  hnng  a  placard— the  gift  of  a  native  humourist — bearing 
the  legend,  *  Welcome,  lirtlu  stranger.' 

'  Como   in,  poys,  and  toodt  pe  pashful.     Sits  doun  from   de  I 
front !     De  elefant  now  goes  round  mit  you.     De  pand  pegins  to 
play.     Daro  she  iah — look  at  it,  shentlcmans !     Vou  dakes  your 
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money  and  you  bays  your  Ecbmce.  Ua  \  ha '  Vot  for  a  strike  Ht 
dot?     Eh?     How  bi^  ifldot,  poys?* 

When  the  laugh  at  his  characterutic  rereioD  of  a  slai^  phra«e 
in  the  last  sentence  had  nibdded,  eoiDe  one  a$k«l  him  what  be 
intended  to  do — ^now  that  be  ws«  a  rich  man. 

*  Well,  poyB,  dat'a  shoost  it.  I  goes  to  Waahingua.iiraf.  I  took* 
roond  and  maype  I  finds  Dick  L'ntenroot^,  and  I  goes  mit  bim  mit 
de  army — end  I  fights  a  little  fat  de  rnion/  The  Dick  Under- 
irood  here  alluded  to  bad  reeeotly  exchanged  bis  long-handled 
Caliibniian  diovel  for  the  Bvoid,  and  wu  dow,  in  this  lait  year  of 
the  Civil  war,  a  coloneL 

*Bat  yoall  get  killed,  Pete,  and  fiat's  the  good  of  yoar 
noaey  then  ? ' 

<  So !     I  sends  it  first  to  mine  fader  and  moder  in  Sbenoaay.' 

'  But  it's  none  of  your  fimeral,  Pete,  You're  only  a  blank 
Dutchman.' 

'  Eb^a  Dootchman  \  Veil,  vot's  ^•igel,  eh  ?  Vot*«  Eoeenknua, 
eh  ?    Vot's  Heintzleman  ?     Vol's  Car)  Schnrz,  eh  ? ' 

In  Tain  did  Spanish  Golcb  pmnt  out  the  egregious  foQy  of  a 
rich  alien  engaging  in  a  domertic  quaireL  Peter  was  firm  in  his 
determination.  And  Spanish  Gulch,  baring  by  expmence  learned 
to  respect  his  dull  obstinacy  in  those  matters  of  bis  piit-ate  con- 
science which  did  not  directly  interfere  with  his  dntJea  to  tbe 
camp,  yielded  the  point  gracefidly,  and  gave  him — in  one  fiuewell 
debauch — their  half-maledictory  Taledictioo. 

Peter  Schroeder  was  as  good  u  bis  woid.  Vitbio  three  wedu 
he  entered  the  Army  of  tbe  Potomac  and  served  ontil  tbe  Bichmood 
surrender.  It  is  to  be  recorded  that,  althou^  faithfol,  loyal, 
honest,  and  brare,  only  a  sergeant's  chenon  marked  his  advance* 
ment.  Perhaps  be  was  not  amlntioue;  poraibly  old  habits  of  mili- 
tary servitude  kept  bim  out  of  the  pt^tical  mantBUtTings  of  Uiese 
citizen  bayonets ;  perhaps  he  had  no  personal  friends  at  Washing- 
ton— perhaps  he  was  a  little  dulL  Bnt  it  u  to  be  also  recorded 
that  his  digged  devotion  to  Au  theories  of  the  great  B^poblican 
principles  for  whidi  he  was  contendii^  never  faltered  amidst  the 
free  and  outspoken  criticism  of  superiors  and  general  grumbliog  of 
these  citizen  camps.  Malcontents  feared  him,  even  good  patriots 
quite  misunderstood  his  sentimental  convictions— ^be  was  a  con- 
fUraon  to  his  comrades  as  often  as  he  was  to  the  enemy.  I  close 
bis  l^ef  military  record  with  a  story  etill  extant — but  until  now 
imperfect  in  its  details.  A  gallant  Confederate  oSBcer,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  Virginian  founders  of  the  Bepublic,  found  turn- 
self,  after  the  shattered  onset  of  a  brave  but  unsnccessfid  charge, 
Ijriog  wounded  and  crippled  before  tbe  earthwork  of  a  battery. 
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deserted  by  Ida  mea  and  coRfrODt«d  only  bj  tbe  guns  of  bu 
wlvertwry  and  tlie  Hag  lug  ancestors  liad  created  flaunting  in  his 
face  !  '  I  looked  up,  geutlem«D,'  b«  nid,  *  and  thv  setgeant  of  the 
Yankee  battt^rj'  saw  me,  and  nt  tbe  mk  of  his  life  crept  down  and 
dragged  ri«  into  tbe  work*.  Hq  was  a  Gernuui ;  so  I  felt  thank- 
ful (bat  I  wasn't  under  olillgations  to  a  Yankee.     But  what  did 

be  do  ?      Wby,  gentlemen,  this  d d  Dutctiraan — who  couldn't 

Kpeak  tbe  language  pUinlj^wbo  hadn't,  I  solemnly  believ«,  beeo 
a  foftoight  in  America,  be  looks  down  at  ine,  and,  pointing  to  my 
crippled  leg,  sayi^,  "  Aba !  dal'«  wot  you  gets  for  ligiitin'  against 
de  old  Jlarf ,' "  If  a  mule  had  kicked  me  I  ooiddn*t  liare  fdt 
meaner.'  The  mulo  that  liad  kicked  thii;  giJlant  gentleman  was 
Peter  8cbrocder.  But  it  was  a  Parthian  kick.  A  few  days  later  he 
was  honourably  discharged,  drew  his  back-pay  and  bounty,  and 
Railed  for  Germany. 
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Fifteen  year*  ba<i  elapsed.     Peter  .Scliroeder,  much  stouter  and  ~ 
quite  bald,  sai  in  thnt.  iiiirviUililc  lutticeil  suumer^houBe  which  i*     ' 
one  of  the  Kocred  out>door  Penates  of  every  Klienish  householder,  ■ 
and  serioiDtly  nipfK-d  liis  Motn-lle  wine.     He  was  not  thinking  tliat 
his  curiously  wrought  iron  gurden-chair   was  not  as  comfortable 
as   an    AnuTican   rocker  or   arm-chair — be  was   long  pa»t   that  ■ 
grumblings  he  was  not  thinking  the  table  too  high  and  intuKitra  for  * 
hi«  feet  to  rest  on,  for  Frau"  Schroeder  had  in  the  first  year  of  his 
married  life  interdicted  tliut  American  attitude  of  reflection  and 
bibulous  enjoyment.     He  was  not  looking  at.  tbe  inevitable  little 
fountain  wbose  stone  btigin  siij^sleil  a  hasty  provision  against  a 
leak  from  some  invisible  water-cask,  mir  at  ihe  inevilable  little 
grotto— a  child's  playground  of  bright  HheUs  and  pebbles  artistic- 
ally arriiiigfd  by  a  grown-up  player.     None  of  tliese,  nor  even  tbe 
statue  of  Germauia  looking    like  Lorelei  with  n  helmet-,  nor    of 
Ijoreici  looking  like  Germania  with  a  harp,  nor  even  of  a  bust  of 
the  good  old  Kmperor,  looking  always  like  his  own  august  self, 
and  rc^^rding  repreliensible  mythology  with  fatherly  forbearance, 
attracted  Peter's  attention.     His  serioiw  blue  eyes  were  filmy  and 
alKttraoted,  the  pinky  rtnl  of  his  round  cheeks  was  a  little  deeper  for 
that  digestive  glow  known  in  the  rich  vernacular  of  his  analytical 
nation  as  '  Egs  fieher  \ '  bi«  respiration  was  slightly  stert^iraus,  and 
his  pipe  bad  gone  out  idly  in  his  hand — -Peter  wa^  dreaming. 

Of  the  Past.     Uf  the  fifteen  long  years  that  had  flown  dace 
he  arrived  almo«t  a  stranger  in  his  own  land  ;  of  his  reception  by  bis 
few  old  friends — a  reception  given  to  u  new  Peter  nbom  they  bad 
evidently  never  knovra;  of  the  joy   of  bis   old  parents — a  joy 
B    teinperod  with  a  kind  of  awe  at  bis  fortune  and  his  novel  idea«     ■ 
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;  of  the  match-making;  of  his  parents  iliat  ended  in 

to  the  well-born  hut  sliglitly-dowcrcd  Fraulein  Von 

;  of  the   marriage  that  smoothed  those  poients'  dyin^ 

|9nrt  hat  lefi  Pet«r':t  bridal  couch  lonelier  than  before  ;  of  his 

nfcgatioB  to  a  new  lifv  to  which  he  naa  stranger  tJian  «v«r. 

Of  Ibe  noDOtODj'of  those  days,  of  the  mouotony  of  all  outward 
api  uil  eymbolsi  band-playingioonccrt-xinging,  picture-viewing, 
tnep  parading  sight  and  morning  before  hiK  window,  of  festivals, 
of  fita,  of  celebmtions  of  all  conceivable  things  to  celebrate, — 
iH  iKke — uniform,  tbefttiicali  and  unreal,  and  yet,  too,  all  esta- 
b&fctd  with  pivcedent,  and  often  reinforced  with  the  ^ren« 
poooe  of  hereditarr  greatneii«.  Of  the  monotony  of  his  homr 
life;  »f  tlie  monotony  of  fivw  meal.><  a  day  seriously  (.'onridfred 
nd  dutifully  performed,  of  bctrothuN  and  love-making  under  the 
IBmtal  and  public  eye,  of  sentimental  hand -shakings  and  speech- 
^ingt  to  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  the  pointed  obtrusion  of 
fauBtic  and  personal  affairs  before  the  world,  as  shown  in  the 
ntimental  public  advertisements  of  such  eonvenUonaltties  as 
^^  lifthi,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
^b  Of  the  great  war  with  France,  which  for  ever  estopped  his 
H^nbUe  reminisci^nee*  of  his  former  transatlantic  military  career,  by 
^rkning  him  no  Inuger  un  authority  iu  flaughtvrand  gunpowder, 
rrkindltd  bis  old  arxiom'  for  Der  VaieTlAxnd^  dmgged  him  into  it« 
mthing  rortex,  and  left  him,  at  last,  stranded  in  his  own  town, 
villi  more  parading,  more  rattle  of  drums,  more  celebrations  to 
edebtate,  more  precedents,  and,  in  fact,  more  settled  convictions 
lo<oa)htt  than  ever. 

A  dap  of  thunder  rocalted  his  wandering  senses,  l/ooking  up, 
hi  Mw  above  the  lindens  ttiat  stood  in  his  garden  a  blue-black 
nlvety  cloud.  It  was  the  natural  climax  of  a  sidtry  summer's 
ty  5  but  Peter's  thoughts  were  so  dark  that  it  seemed  to  be  aa 
I  oBJiuxii  as  the  cloud  that  rose  above  the  Arabian  tiahermau's  jar 
■Vs  tbe  awful  »'al  of  Solomon  was  broken.  In  such  a  mood 
Fautt  received  a  visit  from  jMephist^pheles,  and  at  this  nibment, 
it  Ma  dbow,  a  aen'ant  was  presi^nting  a  card. 
^^     *Mr.  John  Folinsbee,'  read  Peter  aloud.  i 

^B    *  A  gentleman  and  four  ladies,'  explained  the  sr^rvant. 
^1     Peter's  mental  processes  were  slowly  evolving  something. 
^P    'Stnngeni,'  n^gested  themaiden  ;  *  I  think  Americans.'  ' 

The  magical  note  of  nationality  si'nt  Ihe  gooil-bearted  Peter 
iato  bis  drawing-room,  pleased  yet  einbamtsscd  as  a  schoolgirl. 

Certainly  no  weakness  of  this  kind  was  visible  in  his  gi)cst«. 

Tbrae  of  tbem,  young  ladiev,  wen-  scnttercd  about  the  room  ;  uno 

^jttkc  piano, one  at  tbe  centre  table,  looking  over  a  bo^>k  of  photo- 


gl^^s,  and  nnother  beside  the  janUnihx,  from  which  she  h&d 
alreadj  extracted  tlm  rOM.-Iiud  suited  to  lier  complexion.  Od  tbe 
flofa  another,  aod  possibly  the  elder,  if  a  certain  air  of  lassitnde 
and  fnn-iti  were  a  criterion  of  age.  had  gracefully  compoited  lie: 
self.  All  were  pretty,  all  were  graceful,  all  w«re  etccedin;*!}'  well 
dreRwd,  and  all  were,  to  I'eter's  half-pleojsitrc,  half-embarraaementj 
Very  much  at  home  1 

They  ueknowledged  hiti  smile  of  welcome  by  an  inquinn 
glance  towards  a  gentleman  who  at  that  moment  was 
in  examining  a  barometer  at  the  window.  He  disengaged  him 
self  from  his  meteorological  inquest,  came  forward  with  ciikv  good 
hoinour,  and  held  out  his  hand.  He  was  a  tall,  well-formed 
of  Peter's  own  age,  hut  looked,  like  Uio  rest  of  hi4  party,  us  if  hi 
were  a  thousand  years  younger. 

•Peter  Scliroedi^r,  I  reckon  ?' 

Peter's  face  beamed  with  deliglit  as  be  shook  the  oiit«tretdii 
hand  warmly. 

^Ja!  dat's  schoost  it — Peter  Schroi^der.' 

'  You  don't  remember  mc  ? '  continued  the  stranger^  with  a 
slight  smile.  '  I  never  saw  you  but  once,  and  that  was  at  >Siiaiu;<h 
Gulcb.  the  day  you  made  that  strike !  I  came  over  from  Dry  Creek 
with  the  boys,  and  went  ujitojoureahin.  Kow  are  you,  old  man? 
You're  looking  nx  if  your  grub  agreed  with  you." 

Peter,  still  shaking  his  band,  said,  in  bi«  half-forgotten  KnglUh, 
that  be  knew  him  '  from  do  voorst! ' 

*  Wlien  I  left  California,  a  month  ago,  I  promisi'd  the  boya  Pd 
hunt  you  uji,'  continued  the  stranger.  •  I  slopped  at  Cfjogne 
yesterday-  Heard  you  were  here,  Cajne  up  on  a  sort  of  patear 
*-itb  tbe  hiiiics.  I^et  me  introduce  them.  Jioiiey  Tibhets,  Grace 
I'ibbets,  Minnie  Tiblieta,  Mrs.  .Johnson.' 

Peter,  always  a  baslifiil  man,  under  this  presentation  of  bright 
^6S  and  Parisian  toili-lli-s  could  only  Ktammer  out  his  regrets  thai 
the  Frau  Schrocdcr  wad  that  day  absent — visiting  a  soul-friend— 
and  was  not  there  to  welcome  Ibi'tn. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  looking  up  from  the  sofa,  would  haveeio  liked  to 
sec  her.  Miss  Rosey,  looking  up  from  the  photograph -book,  would 
have  «o  liked  to  see  her  ;  Miss  Grace,  at  the  piano,  and  Miss  Minnie, 
with  the  delicate  petals  of  a  tuse  against  her  pink  uostiils,  would  - 
have  both  so  liked  to  see  her.  Indeed,  tbe  only  one  present  who  I 
might  not  hare  participated  in  this  chorus  was  poor  Peter  himself, 
who,  deeiato  his  previous  polite  aasuraiieo,  felt  a  vague  relief  at  his 
wife's  absence.  Conscious  of  this  we-akness,  be  insisted  the  more 
upon  plying  them  with  various  rcfresbmentfl,  and  'showing  them 
tb«  bouse.' 
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SeT«nl  American  improveonenta  which  lie  liad  introduced,  to 
d»  vooder  and  distrust  of  hiii  neighliotim,  failed,  however,  to  im- 
pv hii  viators.  Tbo  Indiex  n-gardcd  tb«m  languidly:  'YooVe 
bfDtthe  i^d-fashioDc>d  kind.  Wv  lu^  only  the  eelf-actiiig  patent 
r«T,'  tbej  E&i<l.  *  You're  U^hiiid  the  ugc,  old  mao,*  was  Folins- 
Wi1e«  courteous  comment.  Peter,  a.  trifle  mortified,  nevcrthelen 
ivpt  tip  his  uQ&iliDg  good- humour,  and  finally  flopped  before  tJie 
iam  of  s  ytnall  cfaamher  with  a  confident  air.  '  I  iilioffs  you  eom^ 
dtip  wnr  dot  you  cant  imbrove  on — ha  I  Somcdingii  vot  you 
■gd  w  feUiw  knows.  Dot  ist  mine  own  brivnte  abartmcnt.  Vot 
fer  Anericani  is  dot  ? ' 

k»  be  Epoke  be  fliiu<;  open  th^^  door,  and  disclosed  a  small 
(MB,  with  aa  American  flag  festooned  over  the  window.  On 
«r  tide  of  the  wall  hung  u  portniit  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the 
Ifber  the  Uue  cap  and  blouse  of  a  Hergeant  in  the  American 
!amj, 

Peter  pAOsed  to  pcmiit  the  patriutio  feelings  of  his  viaitors 
liur  fullest  rent.  To  lii.-<  surprise,  only  a  dead  silence  followed 
lUt  utiooal  exhibition.  Pttcr,  doubtfiil  of  their  ejedght,  drew 
■ade  tbe  wisdow-ciutains,  and  ostcntutionsly  wiped  the  portmit 
rft^  uttityred  President. 

■  Dot  is  Lincoln.' 

P'Oiramo  ? '  asked  Kolinsbee. 
■I  don't  know,'  n^plierl  Peter,  a  litUo  crestfallen. 
*7W  cngnving*  don't  make   him   ([utto  so  ugly,'  ^d  Mm. 
JgfaHOD,  *  allho\igh  be  was  an  ugly  man.' 
^_    *  AvM,'  said  Miss  Rosey. 

^B    Pfeter  smiUd  meekly.     *  He  wa-int  bretty  aii  a  woman*,'  he  said, 
^Wthaa  eniWrraS)«d  attempt  at  giiUantry,  followed  by  an  apoplectic 

I  'What's  that?'  asked  Folinsbee,  indicating  tbe  rap  and  blouse 

I     «ith    bis  cane.    ■  Some   of    tout    mining   dudH    from    Spsjiish 
I?' 
'Dot?'  gasped  Peter.     'Dot  is  mine  uniform*  I' 
PolinfbK  laughed.  'I  thought  it  might  \k  »om<^  of  that  damaged 
;  ooodemncd  by  the  War  Department,  and  sold  at.  auction 
Iken^    The  boys  bought  up  a  lot  of  it  cheap  to  knock  arotmd 
in  Um  tmsds  with.     Ya^  I  remember  now.     The  fellera  had  a 
■i^ty  good  joke  on  your  goin'  into  the  War  when  you  hadn't 
uy  call  to  go.' 

*  Which  side  were  you  on,  Mr.  Schroeder  ?  '  asked  Mrs.  Jobn- 
I  with  a  polite  affectation  of  interest. 

*  Whid)  side  ? '  echoed  Peter,  in  vague  astonishment.    *  I  Sghts 
.ds  Union.' 
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•  I  had  an  uncle  in  the  Federal  Army,  and  two  cousins  in  I 
Coofijdcrat«  service,'  obsorvefl  Mins  Minnie  languidly. 

•  Dcy  woa  good  fcllcru  on  the  oder  sido  tou,'  hastily  interpo*  | 
lated  tho  kind-hearted  Prtcr. 

'  They  came  home  awfully  sick  of  it — nU  of'«m,' continued  M)«J 
Minnie.     '  I'm  eiue  it  waa  dreadfully  horrid.' 

•  Awful,'  said  Kosoy. 
Meanwhile  they  had   backed  out  of  the  room  lisileKsly, 

were  clearly  indicating  that  they  wore  awaiting  Petcr'n  furthe 
movements.     He  cIoKod  the  din)r  with  an  cmharnisswl  lau^^li  tha 
was  half  a  sigh,  and  led  the  way  back  to  the  drawing-room, 
the  way  MiiMt  Ru§ey  stujtped  to  admire  th^  photo^>Taph  of  a  stout 
good-himioured  gentleman  in  a  got^cous  hussar  uniform. 

'■Wlio  is  this?' 

'Dot  is  me — myself,'  Baid  Pef«r— 'wen  I  was  in  de  war 
France,'    he  added   apolngetii-ally.     To  his   i^itrpnse,   the  ladie 
gathered  before  it  with  an  appearance  of  interest ;  and  Mrs.  Jo 
son  remarkeil  archly  that  Ihe  uniform  was  very  becoming. 

'  Why  didn't  you  show  the  girls  that /tr«( '( '  asked  Folinsb^e, 
taking  Peter  aside.  *  Why  did  you  trot  out  those  old  array  rags  of 
yours?  Don't  you  know  they're  just  crazy  after  these  foreign  uni* 
forms — think  there's  a  eomit  or  haron  inside  of  'em  alwaya?  By 
the  way,'  he  asked  suddenly,  'you  ain't  anything  o'  that  oort  now, 
are  you  ? ' 

Peter  s)iook  \\\*  head  blankly,  but  fomid  himself  blushing  as 
he  thought  of  his  wife's  uniformed  rehitions. 

'Didn't  get  anything  of  that  kind  for  your  eervicee?*  con-, 
tinued  Folinsboet.    '  Nary  ribbon — medals — tJi  ? ' 

'  I  get  de  "  Iron  Cross," '  «aid  Peter  mildly. 

'  Humph  1  IroM.  Cross  I  Couldn't  aflbrd  a  gold  one,  cli ' 
Jiot  much  of  that  lying  round  loose  here  in  theite  parts?' 

Too  modest  to  e-xplain  further,  ton  delioite  to  cspose  what  h* 
conceived  to  be  the  natural  ignonince  <if  his  fortigu  visitor,  hut 
utterly  oblivinus  of  the  mischief  in  that  foreign  visitor's  eye,  Peterj 
endeavoured  to  turn  tho  «iibject  by  a»king  him  to  bring  the  Indie* 
to  dine  with  him  the  next  day. 

'  1  reckon  not,  old  man,'  said  Kolinsbee.  '  I'll  Iw  on  my  way 
to  Berliu  to-morrow,  and  I  reckon  the  girls  arc  hi^adin'  up  the 
Ithiuo  to  tackle  some  of  them  ruined  castles.  But  you  might  ask 
'em,  just  for  a  flyer.' 

'  Don't  you  all  go  mit  yoursclvcB  together  ? '  qtieried  the  aMo. 
nished  Peter. 

Folinsbee  CTnilcd.  '  Not  mueh,  I  reckon.  We  only  met 
at  Hrufisels,  and  wc  happened  t.>   travel  in    the   same   cau^i  to 
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We  sorter  pas^  the  time  o'  day,  swapped  lies,  and 
■ide  oursetrefl  Rociable.  I  told  'cm  at  Cologno  I  reekoui-d  to 
n»iq>^to  se«  >ou,  am)  lukcd  Vin  to  comr  along.  It  was  a 
btlk  poMar — that's  aU.  Tlioy'rt-  nil  riglit,  old  man,'  hi>  added, 
l^gbing  at  Peter's  puzzled  lace— one  of  'em  a  senator's  daughter,  I 
ntkon.     If  0)ey  aint  right,  I'm  reflpon§ible.' 

Peter  laughed  and  blushed.  Not  that  he  saw  anything;  in  tbU 
tMtpade  but  an  instance  of  that  ropuhlican  simplicity  luid  social 
fraedam  which  he  admired  in  theory;  hut  he  was  conscious  that 
UiMw  life  had  brought  with  it  raHponxihilttics  to  other  customf. 
He  was  i-iigacly  relieved  that  his  wife  was  not  present  to  hear 
Fulinsbec's  cxplsnution,  and,  later,  that  tlio  Udiea  politely  declined 
!hs  ioritation. 

Nerertheleas,  he  parted  with  them  reluctantly.  When  the  smart 
tudaa  drove  up  to  his  door,  and  they  t<iok  tlifir  places,  serene 
■dKlf-po«»cs#ed,  under  the  wondering  and  critical  ^xv  of  his  neigb- 
\mmi  Spion/i,  they  seemed  such  a  vision  of  happy,  couHdent,  grace- 
fid,  beautiful,  and  6tly  adorned  youth,  that  as  he  re-entered  his 
boie  he  felt  be  had  grown  a  hundred  years  older,  and  even  hia 
hniliaT  surrounding*  appeared  to  [>elon^  to  another  epoch  and 
phaeL  He  mounted  slowly  to  the  little  room  which  coutaintKt 
hn  trcMure*.  He  looked  at  them  av»in  carefully ;  inspected  the 
fiBTr  melancholy  of  Lincoln's  fiici-,  and  lifted  the  blue  blouse  from 
iu  nail.  Were  those  features  '  ugly'? — was  that  blouse  a  '  rug'? 
FWer  poodered  louff  and  perplexedly.  Gradually  an  eiplanutiou 
iamlj  efolved  itaelf  from  his  profundity.  He  placed  his  Huger 
hade  bU  nose,  and  a  look  of  deep  cunning  alione  in  his  eyes. 
*Dm'«  it,'  he  loid  to  himself  triiunphantly,  'dot'*  thoost  it  I  Dn' 
BAx^icans  don't  gvt  no  laeiiwrles,      Ve  don't  got  nodin;/s  vIm' 

He  did  not,  however,  conlido  to  his  wife  the  full  details  of  this 
tint.  But  {yae  day,  when  she  had  returned  from  visiting  a  remote 
eoaia  at  Kisnngt-n, she  asked  him  why  he  had  never  told  her  that 
Urs.  JohnsoQ  bad  called.  The  guilty  blood  flew  to  Peter's  face, 
aail  be  itammered  out  some  half-intelligible  e.xcuue.  To  his  inli- 
■ite  reBef  and  astoniahment,  however,  Fran  fschroeder,  far  from 
•oticing  hli  conftuion,  spoke  volubly  of  havinj^  met  Mts.  Johnson 
4t  KijnngFD,  and  dwelt  at  some  length  ou  the  gentlemanly  gracei> 
aad  breeding  of  Mr.  Johnson.  *  U^  did  not  v<dl  with  her,  then  ? ' 
«kcd  Mra.  Schnx-dor.  Peter,  titaumn'ring  and  imtrulhful,  really 
•Hdil  not  rcmemUr.  There  were  liatf-a-dozcn  people,  an<l  they 
HA  Boi  atop  long.  '  I  forget  if  she  said  that  her  husband  knew 
jmt^  DODtiuued  I-'rau  Schroedcr;  *  hut  you  would  remember  him,  of 
CMBie.  He's  not  like  the  Americans,  you  know — but  like  a — a 
f^Hmm   aod — an — officer.'     Peter,  not  daring  to  allude  to  the 
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iaformal  character  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  escort,  said  nothing;.  '  They 
arc  coming  here  next  week,'  added  Frau  Schrocd«r ; '  I  have  invited 
thrm.'  As  Peter  seldom  had  a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  hi» 
visitor*,  he  meekly  acquieHced.  *  But  vot  gets  me,'  lie  commuaetl 
with  himself,  '  how  dot  bretty  Mrs.  JoJmsoii,  mit  no  cards,  get« 
mine  wife' 

The  nest  week  brought  Mrs.  JohusoD,  who  lanjfuidly  remem- 
bered Peter,  and  at  once  made  herself  as  mnuli  at  home  with 
Prt^r'-t  wife  as  she  had  with  him.  It  brought  also  Mr.  Johnson— 
a  small,  (iniet.  plain  man. 

'You  would  hardly  remember  me  lui  a  Califomian,  Mr. 
Sdiroeder  ? '  he  said,  extending  his  hand. 

PctiT  would  hardly  have  recognised  bim  even  as  an  American. 
Certainly  no  onr  could  be  further  from  the  type  most  fiimiliar  to 
Peter.     He  whs  unlike  Folinsbee — unlike  any  of  his  old  army  com* 
rade^ — uulikeauyutber  American  he  had  known,  and  yet  as  ccrtainlfi 
unlike  any  Europeau  with  whom  Peter  was  familiar.     He  was  arj 
confident   and   self-possesBed  as  Folinsbee,  and  yet  without  Fo-< 
linsbee's  humorouB  familiarity;  ho  was  modest  and  unassumini;, 
and  yi;t  Peter  felt  that  he  took  possesaion  of  him  as  securely 
Foliuslice  had.     He  was  inclined  to  resent  this  at  fimt, — incli; 
to  watch  Mr.  Johnson's  moutli — a  [>eciiIiuT  mouth,  with  a  laten' 
apolojTctic  fmilc — a  smile  as  if  humanity  on  all  occasions  prc-s(^nt«d 
a  humorous  aspeit  to  liim  (Johnson)  which  nothing  but  his  (John- 
son's) thoughtful  commiseration  for  humanity  kept  him  fi 
publicly  noticing. 

*Yet,'  continued   .lohnson,   reg-irdinfj   Peter   as   a   wayward 
mirtb-provolcing  child,  'yet  I  have  live<l  in  California  m.iny  y«ai«. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  of  you  thurp  ;  of  your  good  fortune,  of 
your  siihdeipicnt  career  in  the  army,  and  of  your  return  bore, 
have  known  many  of  your  friends.     Indeed,  I  feel  as  if  we  wi 
old  acquointuDces.' 

That  was  what  he  savl.  His  smiling  commentary  seemed  \A 
Peter  to  add  as  plainly,  '  And  there  are  bumorons  <lopth«  in  your 
caieer  and  character,  Peter,  which  nobody  knows  better  than  my- 
sdf ;  but  we  wont  say  anything  about  that,  Peter — not  a  word.' 

Considerably  embarrassed,  Peter  asked  him  a  few  questiontL 
But  he  was  annoyed  at  the  exljint  and  variety  of  Mr.  Johnson'f 
aowledgc  of  his  affairs.  Scarcely  u  person  Peter  had  known— 
'scarcely  an  incident  in  Peter's  experience — but  were  as  equally  and 
humorously  rccc^isfid  by  Mr.  Johnson.  Peter's  first  partner  in 
the  mines,  the  bugler  in  his  n^giment.  his  fellow- passenger  and 
TOom*mate  in  the  steamer,  his  banker  and  friend  in  Cologne,  even 
bis  wife's  relations — yea,  actually  a  certain  awe-iospiring  Oener^ 
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^^^prtT^Bnt  co:i»^in  of  Fniu  Svliroedc-r'^  at  Coblentz,  were  all  (ami- 
^IRo  JoliiMoii.     And  nil  nud  each  were,  on  the  authority  of  his 
ptcnlilr  BnU«,  more  or  lc!«  ridiculous,  if  he  chose  to  say  so.     But 
btvouian'U 

P«9h«p9  it  was  this  appearance  of  restrained  pownr,  combined 
lith  great  g^ntleneis  of  manner,  which  made  him  so  popular  vith 
tke  votnen,  and  {nrticularl}'  with  Fraii  Schroeder.  No  A'neri- 
(■■  tad  beforv  touched  that  formal,  wi;li-r«guUted  woman'* 
iMBt.  Peter  ina  astounded  at  the  influcace  thi«  xtraDf^r  bod 
gliiwd  in  the  Von  Hummel  family.  Hod  he  not  intimated,  by  )u8 
ptcvliar  smili?,  that  he  wuh  sure  that  the  llerr  General  V'on 
HuBUDel  drank  too  much,  and  that  the  family  were  more  than  once 
■andalised  by  his  too  susceptible  weaknesses  for  the  fair  sex? 
Kill  be  not  »iggested  in  the  same  way  that  the  learoed  Herr 
Twfcjnof^*  lait  hook  on  Kthnology  wa^  ridioulonA — aii,  indeed, 
■at  critics  )iud  already  Kiid — hut  invinuutcd  that  he  wa«  even 
Mp^k  of  greater  folly  ?  Hoiiot  Peter  could  not  uiMlcrstand  it. 
AGosbee,  with  hie  Uuut  iamiliarity  and  &ivolity,  would  have  been 
wUly  repulsed  by  l-'rau  Schroeder.  Peter  even  now  shuddered  as 
he  rtealled  the  blank  and  even  resentful  amazement  with  which 
A*  bad  received  the  characteristic  humour  of  an  American  toiiritit 
ta  vfaom  he  had  once,  in  their  earlier  married  life,  rashly  intro- 
doced  ber.  Wlio  was  this  Mr.  T.  Barker  Johnson  ?  Even  the 
nnal  local  caution  r^ardin};  a  xtringer^tt  social  and  fin:inoiat 
riawling  was  withheld.  Frau  Schroeder  spoke  of  him  a»  a  Culi-' 
foniiui  capitalist.  Jlis  banker — Peter's  Iwnker  too — knew  him 
UB  man  of  ample  rcmittanct^.     That  was  all. 

For  two  wc«ks  the  stranger  had  held  uudoubted  sway  at  the 

Sdirocdets'.     Dinners  and  suppers  had  been  given  in  his  honour. 

General  Von  Hummel  had  eat  late  with  him  at  table ;  the  Herr 

Ytdtiatm  had  presi^nted  him  with  his  last  volume  and  disi^lofWH) 

kif  future  literary  intention.^.     Even  Peter  was  conscious  of  hein^  < 

lifted  into  imiwriancc  in  his  own  family  by  hiK  former  residence  ' 

intbe  country  of  this  popular  stranj^r  and  his  familiarity  with 

Anericuia.     Little  as  he  knew  of  the  type  rcprownted  by  Johnson, 

he  waa compelled  in  »hcer  self-defence  to  assumi^  n  thorough  know- 

Ifldgeof  it;  and  Ifeax  the  poor  fellow  went  even  so  far — when  tbn 

pndses  of  Johnson  were  being  hymned  in  his  ears — as  to  invent 

Horid  reminisceucee  of  other  Johnsons  more  wslmordinary  than 

lUa.     *  H'uft(/«raaA&n / '  gasped  the  apoplectic  General.     'Man 

ksova  wbeD  man  in  that  wonderful  country  baa  been,'  said  Peter,' 

■kaking  liiri   head   Bcntentiouidy.     The   Frau  Schroeder  did  not 

odona  this  sentiment .     '  There  are  Americans — and  Americans  1 ' 

sigBificuotly,  and  Peter  was  &iQ  to  retire  toVxift  VL\AX<a 
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room,  ant],  in  company  witli  bis  pipe,  contemplate  the  portrait  of 
Lincoln  aud  llic  faded  truppiu^^  of  htm  old  military  semce. 

ile  was  sitting  thiio  one  cvt-niu;;,  whcu  tbcre  uiunc  a  tAp  at  his 
door.  It  opened  Xo  Jolmsou — quiet,  K^'ntlcmauly,  iiud  Imrnoroiidy 
dynipatbetic.  Peter  was  a  little  embarrassed.  Sinco  tbc  exlii  bition 
of  tii»i  treasures  to  the  Folinsbee  party  he  had  grown  doubtful  of 
thuir  ^ect  upon  ^tran^'ers,  and  bad  said  nothing  of  them  to  Joha- 
SOL.  But  that  genlkman  smiled  on  Lincoln's  picture  us  on  K 
brother  humourist,  and  looked  at  Peter's  blouse  and  cap  with  an] 
evident  instinctive  foreknowledge  of  all  tbat  wiiA  Intighable  in  hiaj 
history. 

*you  knew  dot  Lincoln?'  queried  Peter  timidly,  pointing  with] 
his  pipe  at  the  picture. 

Johnson  smiled.     It  presently  appeared  that  he  not  only  knewj 
all  that  contemporary  bistory  knew  of  the  martyred  Prenidest,  but! 
many  facta  yet  unrecorded.     To  Mr.  Lincoln's  humour — aa  inter-J 
pretcd  by  Peter  in  one  or  two  well-worn  aiiecdotes^ — Mr.  Johns 
iiccordcd  the  recognition  of  a  tbouglitful  smilr,  while  in  Peter^' 
i.-lollicj'  lio  detected   evidently   snrno    kindred   and   latent   folly. 
Kmboldened  by  his  gympiithy,  Peter  confided  to  him  the  history 
hiH  life,  his  aims,  bis  poUtical  theories  and  dreams,  and  even  his] 
recent  disiippointmt^nt  at  the  conduct  of  Folinsbee  and  his  fricndx,  J 
'Yes,'  said  Peter, '  he  called  mine  uniform  "rags" — dot  vras  not! 
an  oopside  dinf;  to  say,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  1  ,iaya  mit  minesclf,  **  UerJ 
l{cW)plic»n»  don't  got  no  memories" — eh?' 

Mr.  Joluison  «mile<i  a^sentinKly,  patiently,  expectantly — (]uit4l 
as  if  be  were  previously  aware  of  all  Peter  had  told  bim — but  woaj 
too  polite  to  interrupt  bim.  Tben,  laying  his  hand  on  Pvtcr'aJ 
shoiddcr,  lie  »aid  softly,  '  Von'ro  too  good  a  republican,  Peter,  to 
brood  over  mere  tM;nliiuenlal  memories.  Now,  look  here.  1  liko 
you,  and  I  wAut  to  be  frunk  with  you.  I  know  you,  and  you're  not  ■ 
proiK'Hy  ;ippreciated  here — even  by  your  own  family.  It  is  time, 
Peter,  you  should  assert  yourself.  It  is  time  they  should  know 
what  you  are.  You  are  the  etuff  from  which  Ltberatora  and 
Doliverem  are  made.  I  saw  it  when  I  lir&t  saw  you — long  before  m 
you  ever  knew  me.'  ^ 

The  most  modest  and  unassuming  man  bus  somewhere  witbia 
him  the  germ  of  self-conscious  merit  which  needs  only  the  sim- 
fthinv  of  praidre  to  bud  and  blossom  into  life.  Poor  Peter  had  never 
Wnomn  praise  before — perhaps  he  had  never  misKed  it — but,  tasting 
the  !«tTange  fruit,  he  found  it  good,  nod  Diat,  like  otlier  forbidden 
fruit,  it  made  him  a  god  like  others,  and,  with  his  face  glow- 
ing with  pleasure,  he  seized  and  shook  Johnson's  hand  wannly. 
He  was  irtill  too  umoplmticatcd  to  dis^guise  his  feeliugs.    Perhaps, 
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I  haiB^  already  eufTcrcd  from  modostj,  he  did  not  «are  to  simu- 
liteit. 

'  It  rests  with  you,  Pet«r,  to  make  jnurself  what  yon  Nhoiild  be 
->ktt  Toa  can  be,'  contiaiied  JobnsoD.  '  Wliat  if  I  told  you  of 
(Mtker  country,  P«t«r — newer  and  fresher  than  Iho  om  you 
NeeK)opt«d ;  where  lh«  stoil  is  vii^n  and  tlic  [leoplo  arc  plai^tic  ; — 
inKiatiy  to  be  moulded  and  fuxlijoned  m\xi  »i)inpe  by  men  liko  you 
— 4»nntry  with  no prvdilcctiuuf,  few  tmdilioDH,  and  no  history? — 
1  Bqmblic  wimting  only  ideas,  and  capital— a  country  that  you 
might  become  Preeident  of^-os  /  anx ! ' 

Peter,  whose  eyes  had  l(een  growing  wider  and  wider,  nhiit 
tkcm  at-  thia  climax  from  sheer  inability  to  face  the  adtoundiu); 
Bidation.  TlierewaB  a  dead  silence.  The  voice  of  Mrs.  Jolinsan 
litbe  piano  came  melodiously  from  the  dmwing-moin ;  the  I'oico 
<rfUn.  Scbronlcr,  inquiring  for  hermiiisiu^  lord,  eume  potentially 
initbie  hall  below, but  Poter  hc<.>ded  them  not.  Johnson  smiled, 
dMd  the  door,  and,  drawing  a  chair  betiide  Peter,  in  a  confidential 
vhiiper  quietly  took  abeorbiog  popseseioD  of  bin  faculties  for  two 
^■ortKl  bours. 

^V  I  Ind  arrived  at  Calaix  from  Bni!«clii  near  midnight — an  hour 
j^lMeariy  for  tbc  tidal  boat,aud  in  Rd\-ance  of  the  train  from  Paris. 
Tlere  was  scarcely  time  to  seek  an  hotel — too  much  time  to  wait  at 
theitatino,  and  tlie  keeper  of  the  'buffet'  had  informed  me  that 
Ui*ML-i)>li«)inient: '  coidd  not  be  open  for  the  receipt  of  eiitttom 
until  tbe  arrival  of  tlie  Pari^  train.  Noticing  n  light  in  a  eosy 
liUiRg-room  adjoining,  I  made  hold,  in  Rpite  of  hid  protetitattotiB,  to 
(■ter,  and  was  eonfrontcd  by  Jark  Folinsbee,  much  to  otu*  mutual 
irtonifhment. 

His  greeting  was  hearty.  'Come  in.  Don't  mind  thnt"bar- 
bep."  I'm  moning  this  yer  conoem  until  the  train  corner  in. 
Hv  tried  to  turn  me  off  at  first  too.  But  I  aiiked  him  what  ho 
nckoned  the  rent  of  (his  old  shebang  would  Itc  for  two  hoimi.  He 
larr  round  and  thought  I  was  cmty,  t  ft'po«c,  until  he  uaw  I 
SMUt  lninnc«(,  and  he  fixed  hi*  price.  I  paid  him  and  took 
Idanaion.  \aw,  wbat'll  you  take,  old  boy?  Name  your  pizen. 
Tbi  is  my  treat.  And  I  didn't  think  when  I  left  Califomy  that 
rd  be  running  a  railroad  reetaurant  in  France.* 

It  wui  true:  he  had,  after  his  Cnlifornian  fashion,  gratified  his 
yiuuit  whim  at  a  pretty  price.  The  landlord,  looking  upon  hira 
aa  a  ipeiKlthnft  8nv.-ige,  was,  I  think,  a  little  r^^'licved  when  my 
•p|)ewanoe  took  fomi;  of  tlxf  rettpon^ibiUty  off  hi;*  hand*.  Ky  Ihe 
b^t  of  tbc  blazing  fire,  in  u  eomfortablu  ann-chair,  I  did  not 
fmpoM  to  question  the  propriety  of  hiA  imput«c«. 
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Oiu-  talk  naturally  fell  upon  old  days  and  old  friends.  '  You 
remember  *'  Diitcti  Pctf,"  don't  you  ? '  asked  Folinsbee.  I  (iid  tt> 
member  Peter  Scbrocder.  '  You  know,'  coatiDued  Jack,  'liow  he 
took  tbo  money  be  innde  in  that  bifjetriko,  and,  inittead  of  lulling 
away  with  it,  goes  off  in  a  wild-gooae-chase  to  fifjht  in  tbc  War?' 

*  I'ea.' 

*  Well,  he  had  fool's  luck  then.  Got  off  without  a  acratdi;  wait 
back  ('>  Germany  a  rich  man,  married  and  settled  down,  and 
might  have  liccn  all  right  now.  But  tliis  yer  last  foulinboess  oC  j 
hill  liii!*  fixed  him— sent  him  up  tho  flume — sure  I' 

I  heKRcd  Folini-bee  to  cxphiin. 

'Well,  I  reckon  perhaps  /'m  a  little  to  blame  for  it  tofcl 
You  remember  Jobuson — T.  Barker  Johnson — that  old  &!>•] 
buster?' 

*  Yes.' 
*He  failed,  don't  ytr  know,  with  Walker  in  Nicaragua, 

came  mighty  near  fixing  things  his  own  way  in  Cocta.  Hica.      Ye 
eir,'  continued  Jack,  Iwcoming  excited,  'it  wmt  &  big  thing  lie  ■ 
down  there.    All  alone,  too.    Got  a  canoe,  by  gum  I  and  pdled  i 
to  a  ship's  yaw],  and  sortei-  revolutioniseB  the  yawl's  crew ;  then 
takes  tliat  crew  to  the  ^hip  and  raises  a  mutiny  in  the  ship,  take 
command  of  the  ftliip,  and  calls  himself  Admiral  of  the  Omet 
Navy,  and  summons  a  fort  to  wurrender  \     And  it  surrender 
lilank  it  all  1 — thu  whole  garrison  and  the  Ometepe  anny  siine-iider 
And  he  wa«  such  a  quiet  man — such  a  vury  qui-et  man  I     Y'ou 
ni<'iul)cr  him,  Major,  don't  you? — sucli  a  tpii-ot  man — just 
faintest  little  snicker  round  hi«  mouth,  but  alluij  so  qui-ct — just 
lamb.' 

I  ventured  to  remind  Jack  that  wo  were  talking  of  Pet 
Schroeder. 

*  That'll  so.     Well,  Johuiton  got  hisself  made  President  or  Die 
tat.or  of  tlitt  Oiuetfpe  Confederacy — or  at  least  one  wing  of  it 
and  came  otcf  here   inwg.,  to  negotiate  bond*  and  get  nio»« 
Weil,  it  was  je*t  my  luck  alwul  that  time  to  mnet  Mrs.  Johnsog 
and  a  party  of  nice  girls,  travelling,  and  I  look  'em  to  sec  Pete 
Jtut  for  a  puMiti'.     Peter  wot  just  about  as  big  n  fool  »a  cvct,  and 
showed  us  his  army  duda,  and  spouted  patriotic  hog-wash ;  and 
reckon  Mrs.  Johnson  sorter  took  Peter's  measure  then  and  tharj 
But  she  says  nothing,  and  it  comes  about  in  some  way  that  sb< 
meets  Mrs.  Peter,  who,  I  reckon,  manages  Peter  and  keepn  him  ii 
bounds,  and  she  captures  her,  and  John»on  captures  Peter,  and  tl 
game   is   made     For   in   loss   than  (en  months — by  gi>8li  I — t 
Johnsons  have  got  I'otcr  uiadv  over,  capital  and  all,  to  the  Ome 
tepe  Confederacy.    And,  as  if  that  wasn't  enough,  d. n  me  I  it 
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Ibf  didnt  rope  id  tlie  whole  Sclirncdcr  family  gcncmlly — old 
F^  Schroeder,  auota,  uncles,  cousiDE,  and  all.  Bv  Jingo  \  iherK 
w  a  vbote  (rerman  colony  siarted  out  to  Ometepe  to  settle,  and 
Peter  WM  nude  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu7 1  * 

'And  then ' 

0  PoUnsbee  looked  at  me  in  contrmptuoiw  surprise.  '  And  then  ¥ 
Bfjr,  of  coarse,  the  whole  thing  goes  up.  It  night  have  been 
Bwoth — I  reeki^n  it  wasn't  more  than  three  weeka — that  they 
Bd  a  £t*Me  gnremnii;Qt  in  Ometepe.  But  it  btifted  at  tho  «nd 
if (b«t  time — buxtcd  clean! ' 

•And  Peter V 

'That's  just  iti     You  see,  all  the  Gurmnns  skedaddled  except 
|H«r.     Even  Joha-ton,  I  reckon,  got  clean  away.     But  Peter — 
that's  where  bis  God-foraaken  foolishness  comes  in — hangit 
1  and  get« captured.     At  leatt,  you  don't  hear  any  more  ahont 


PoUnsbee  was  wrong.     More  it'cis  heard  of  Peter  Schrooder. 

,  when  captured  and  led  out  to  be  shot  as  an  insurgent,  one  of 

[comrades  made  an  attempt  to  save  him, on  the  plea  of  his  being 

socent  Oennan  emigrant.     Hie  (renerat  was  inexorable;  the 

party  wa«  waiting,  but  P.^ttrr's  friend  still  pleaded. 

'Let  hiui  stfp  to  the  front!" 

PrtCT  rtcppcd  calmly  hcfoiv  Um   loaded    inntiketR.     But  his 
tVK  in  dismay  that  he  had  cliant^ed  Iiim  dothns  and  wore 
ded  blouse  and  blue  army  cap  of  an  American  scrj^cunt. 
'  Priioiuir,  to  what  nation  do  you  claim  to  belong  ? ' 

r*«  hltie  eyes  kindled.     '  Dot's  it  I     I  claim  to  be  an  Ame- 

ciu — ^■ 

I  officer's  sword  waved,  there  was  a  ctaokle  of  musketry  and 
iig  of  a  pale>bliie  smoke.     And  on  its  wings  the  smil  of 
'  Schroeder  went  in  quest  of  his  ideal  Kepublie. 

BBBT  UAKTE. 


Ct)c  goung  jEionjf. 


FouK  jouDg  felloKB,  ranging  from  sevenUren  to  twenty-three — the 
youngest  aa  tall  and  strong  as  tlie  eldest — enliven  the  old  home  1 
when  they  come  down  for  their  holidays,  and  make   a  pU 
kind  of  domestic  whirlwind  whicli  is  allayed  only  by  dleep  and 
time.     Voung   lions,  Ihcir  roar  eehoen   through   the   house  snO 
garden  from  the  hour  of  uprising  to  that  of  down-sitting,  and 
ooe  need  be  dull  when  they  are  to  this  fore.     Neither  need  anj 
vant  for  interest  when  he  has  these  four  human  volumes  to  study;! 
for  behind  that  superficial  re.aemblance  due  to  youth  and 
Dee*  of  home  infliieneeit,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  family  like 
ne**,  lie  Uie  doefier  Une-i  of  individuality  which  promiee  indelinital 
differuDccjt  when  iha  day  of  ripeness  and  maturity  has  come,  ai: 
which,   oi  things  are,  add  the  sense  of  variety  to  that  of  cot 
mimity. 

One  is  affectionate  and  domestic: — emphatically  a  gentleman « 
the  modern  school.  His  ideal  of  life  is  to  know  something  of  the] 
world  now  while  he  is  young  and  unattached;  to  visit  Italy  andJ 
Germany,  that  he  may  localise  and  emlxidy  sundry  boyish  dreams;! 
nod  then,  wln-ii  Lis  time  uf  anchorage  eomes,  to  have  a  home  of  hjij 
own  in  a  picturesque  country,  with  a  pretty  wife  and  a  couple 
golden-hcadcd  chicks  who  will  never  grow  out  of  the  most  delight 
ful  age  of  infancy.  Another  bus  for  his  chart  and  compass  succesel 
in  his  profession  and  a  firm  hold  on  the  Iiouours  thereof.  He  is  mora  1 
passionate,  more  resolute,  more  self-controlled  than  are  most  young 
fellows  of  his  age  ;  and  he  has  learnt  well  the  leeson  that  be  wh»| 
has  to  comman<l  others  must  first  learn  to  command  himself — thai 
estiential  quality  of  manliness  being  self-discipline.  A  fourth  ill 
quiet,  and  resolute  too,  in  his  own  direction  ;  reticent,  IhoughtfuUJ 
with  a  determination  to  succeed  by  hard  work  and  sheer  brails) 
power.  A  crowd  of  thonghtj!  and  speculation*  are  already  gntbcring  ] 
shape  in  his  mind,  and  he  has  even  now  the  look  and  bearing  of  tlitl 
man  whose  mind  will  mould  the  minds  of  other  men.  Ho  will  j 
search  out  for  himself  before  he  has  done  with  study  the  causea 
of  many  things  which  perplex  him  now :  and  the  meanings  of 
simdry  riddles  of  hiunan  existence  will  l>ecome  clt^r  to  him  a»  \ 
they  ar«  to  some  others  Hi8 dream  is  intellectual  influence;  and' 
be  has  licsides  the  scholar* s  love  of  music  to  give  colour  and  harmony  | 
to  Ms  life.     A  fourth  is  predestined  by  nature  to  adventure.     Hisj 
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^mpatiutt  RO  nil  to  fr^edoin  and  experience — ^to  the  liberal  life  of 
ntsr^— inth  thwo  narrow  convontioDiilit  k'k  lielongiiig  to  tliourtifi- 
(Urtate  of  things  called  Society,  laid  ncido  ax  impodimmtii  to  the 
finderelopmeDt  of  man.  Thus  wc  have  iofinito  variety,  as  was 
Bybefore,  under  tlie  8uriac6  of  sameness ;  and,  brothers  as  they  are 
alllike  on  tlieoiitaide  of  things  the  four  are  thoroughly  individual 
I  Inntfc  the  cnut,  and  each  has  his  line  marked  out  for  htm. 

For  our  young  lions  arc  by  no  means  inclined  to  drift  with  the 
[^tidend  ro«r  with  tbewiod.  They  know  exactly  what  thi^y  arc  goio^ 
I'lvdoin  the  world,u)d  each  hax  chosen  hii»  private  jioi-ket  whorein 
he  mmu  to  l»nd  l)i«  bull.     Thnse  who  love  them  t^dl  them  that 
tkj  win  make  tlwir  ecore  K^fore  all  is  doiio ;  and  that  a  bishop — 
let  Of  say  n  dean,  to  be  humble — an  admiral,  Dr.  Arnold  redirivus, 
■1  a  colonial    GoTemor,  or  maylH;  a  Livingstone,   are  at  this 
pant  moment  occupied  in  ebooting  rabbits,  in  layinj;  out  the 
feajf-groond,  tnangUcg  for  trout,  in  threateninjr  to  commit  suicide 
fill  a  pair  of  Indian  clubs  on  the  lawn — each  according  to  hi« 
fiaey  and  desire  of  the  moment.     And  why  not  ?     Some  among 
tkpiment  generation  mic<t  win  the  prizes — why  not  our  bright 
k>ji  H  well  aa  yours,  my  friend?     You  will  not  ln-at  that  feir- 
betd,  well-grown  group  of  ours  rendily,  nor  match  them  at  all 
■tRetrComers ;  and  there  is  no  reason,  bo  far  as  can  be  seen,  why  they 
ibaald  not  draw  to   the  front  in  the  great  race  for  distinction 
^bA  has  already  bogim  among  the  schoolboys  and  young  citizens 
rftnrday.     Leaders  of  men  and  originators  of  great  roeasuresdonot 
■hnyi  owe  everything  to  political  iuiliience;  and  coiuTige,  brains, 
kdtfty,  and  set  purpose  are  by  no  means  despicable  aids  to  nucccs*. 
At«n  event«ourCantahi»  mre  to  malte  a  worthy  parish  pric«t,cven 
if  be  doe«  not  rise  to  the  ilignity  of  biwn  slcevt«  or  inhabit  the  ivy- 
CBver«d  Deanery ;  o*ir  young  lieutenant  will  wear  his  epaulettes 
^tli  honour  and  never  turn  his  back  on  his  duty  or  a  foe ;  our 
tadent,  who  is  to  make  the  shaping  and  moulding  of  minds  and 
danetcrs  his  profession,  will  have  ail  Dr.  Arnold's  conscientious- 
ly and  no  mean  portion  of  his  bntin>power;  and  Emeet,  oiir 
ftalwart  Benjamin,  will  utili/.e  Iuk  Htrenglh  out  in  the  colonics, 
»hnr,  if  he  does  not  come  to  l>e  Governor,  the  strain  of  wild  blood 
ia  him  will  have  it«  legitimate  outfall  and  bo  his  helper  there, 
^Cfe  it  would  be  his  hindrance  here. 

For  a  strain  of  wild  blood  does  undoubtedly  flow  through  the 
TCtHof  our  young  lions,  if  also  a  wider  stream  of  the  gentler, 
komestaying,  faithful  and  more  patient,  kind.  They  arc  the  inhe- 
titBis  of  three  geiie rat. ions  of  runaways ;  and  from  their  gn-at- 
gnad&thcr  downward  the  path  of  recalcitrant  individualism  is 
tneed  for  them  t?m)ugh  the  dim  distance  of  the  past.     But  onr 
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future  oolooist  will  be  spared  the  necessity  of  a  brisk  tminp 
dark  DJgbt  by  a  timely  recognition  of  his  nomadio  in^stincls 
hit  niitiiTEl  enmity  tn  conventionalifies  and  mrallow-taila  i*  lo  bo 
proviiJ..d  for  with  honour  and  without  pain. 

How  ffood  it  is  to  aee  these  four  yoiiDfc  creal(tre«  fEtaiMliog 
there  in  the  light  of  their  liresh  hopes,  their  cloiidleu  fiituw,  liwir 
certainty  of  success  !  No  doubt  nor  fear,  no  hesitation  nor  rt^^rct 
dims  the  moral  sunshioe  wherein  they  live.  ■Sorrow  and  diMjv 
pointment  will  never  come  near  them,  they  tliink,  in  the  strvngtli 
of  their  self-reliance,  the  fulness  of  their  liope.  They  alone  of  all 
tlie  sons  of  Adam  will  i-ide  out  all  storms  and  eonie  triumphantly 
into  harbour  on  tlie  crest  of  the  wave  whieli  \vaa  vuj^fcd  w 
many  othere  and  drenched  and  tattered  all.  But  they  will  not  be 
M  tho«c  others.  Whouvi^r  el«e  may  fail,  they  will  conquer  and 
prevail.  Not  that  they  are  arroguut.  They  arc  only  conlident  in 
themselves,  with  that  sublime  ut^suruncu  of  faitb,  that  bouudleai 
bith  in  the  future  and  their  own  powers  which  is  quite  the  right 
thing  at  their  age  ;  and  when  they  set  themselves  to  the  solving  of 
the  great  problems,  the  overcoming  of  qU  difficulties,  with  as  light 
hearts  as  if  ubilaclcK  exu>tcd  ouly  in  the  imagination  of  cowards  and 
Chimborazo  was  to  be  scaled  aw  eueiiy  as  Ben  Ncvit,  we  can  only 
admire,  sympathize,  doubt  and  sigh. 

Of  course  they  are  warm  partiBans.  and  their  political  and 
social  viewji  arc  ax  iirm  v^  the  foundations  of  the  world.  Tlkcy 
know  exactly  how  tbings  are  and  how  they  ought  to  be ;  whcco 
the  liitch  is  in  commercial  eulanglcmmts  and  where  the  clcmeotal 
fault  lies  in  social  and  mural  delinquencies ;  and  they  rcf^anl  witk 
a  kind  of  frank  wonder,  as  come  strange  monster  with  whom  tbej 
scarcely  know  bow  to  carry  tbemselvot^  the  man  or  woman  wboae 
'flag  is  of  a  different  colour  from  their  own.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear 
them  «o  earnest  and  enthusiastic  for  their  present  principlea— m 
convinced  that  they  will  never  know  a  shadow  of  change  or 
turning,  Itecaiise  ro  certain  that  tliey  haw  faiil  hold  of  thealNwlute 
truth  in  ull  important  rnatt<;rs,  and  that  tito.ic  who  prtjach  imother 
creed  arc  eouscioiig  uphoMent  of  a  wilful  wrung  and  intentiooial 
propagators  of  a  confessed  Uv.  ^^'boIesomc,  boncsUheurtod  young 
fellows  I  tbey  are  far  yet  from  that  more  mature  but  suddor  time 
when  they  will  be  more  cathobc  because  less  sure,  and  liberal  in 
proportion  to  their  latitudinarianism.  But  the  deeper  thoi^lita 
which  lie  within  those  fair  close-cropped  heaiUi  are  rarely  touched 
on  in  (lie  daily  ordering  of  tiieir  lives.  They  ar^i  growing  mainly 
in  silence,  and  will  be  shaped  into  action  when  the  grave  time  (^ 
working  manhood  has  come.  Mt^anwhile,  in  between  daydreams 
of  future  happiness  and  iutcutious  of  future  glory,  vogue  ditquiets^ 
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— vki  knows  for  ultat? — eudden  swift  depression  whereof  the 
iddmata  cause  u  hiddeu  luid  that  which  appears  to  be  is  never 
Ifat  which  is,  moiDontary  di)9atUr»ct)»n  with  the  present,  and 
I  deore  to  overlci^i  tlu.-  intcrviMiio^  linit.-  aod  come  suddenly 
!  freedom  of  maturity,  we  Iirw  the  krcn  enjoyment  of  life 
to  young  lions  in  good  healUi — the  rc*tk«a  ucLivities,  Uib 
lAngtful  occupationit,  tho  tmthiisiaams  which  jii^t  escape  aj^^n^ss- 
,  and  ihi^  iinconsL-ioiiF'ui-H.''  of  all  hut  tho  immediate  object 
I  moment  which  a  few  lines  more  would  deepen  into  e<^oti»ni 
tic  of  their  sex  and  age ; — in  a  word,  wc  have  manly 
in  its  fullest  perfection ;  and  one  must  be  poor  and  cold 
Meed  in  our  own  nature  not  to  be  able  to  sympathize  withwhat 
pVcse,  but  what,  alas  I  w«  can  no  longer  share. 

What  jolly  talk*  those  young  fcllowj!  havf  as  tbey  clufltcr  in  a 

I  tog«;t1i«T  tuidvr  the  horse-chestnut  tree  on  the  l;iwn,  tlirrc 

'  Ae  trauiK-ground  and  in  front  of  tlie  diuing-room  windown! 

TWr  frank  laughter  comeu  in  gusts  and  peals  as  now '  the  skipper* 

^DU  one  of  liis  deop-sea  yams,  and  tells  over  and  over  again  the 

taida  which  were  played  off  on  him  when  he  was  a  middy,  and  the 

bitkB  which  be  has  played  off  on  others ; — now  tlie  Cantab  gives 

■Tanity  experience  and  tells  of  the  blunders  oommitted  by  the 

tei^uit  Greens  of  his  day; — wliil«  tb<>  two  schoolboys  contribute 

iWir  qootK  and  :idd  to  the  fun  of  the  moment  by  some  playground 

-unintelligible  to  all   but  the  initiated  because  of  th« 

in  which  it  is  outlined  and  shaded.     This  slang,  indeed,  is 

to  hear;  but  redeemed  from  the  sameness  of  ordinary 

language  by   the  dash   of  seasalt   introduced   by   the 

joug  Milor.     KverylliiDg  commended  or  commendable  ix  '  good 

|Bu ; '  Mid  things  are  never  pasneil  nor  thrown  and  wc  iuvt  tliiiukfnl 

Ib  njr  not  oRcn  'diticked,'  but  for  the  most  part  are  'slung  over' 

hmone  to  tho  other; — odd  words,  such  as  'gagit'  (we  assume 

ike  spelling),  nr\'e  as  universal  symbols  and  menu  anything  you 

Gk«  in  tbe  way  of  properties  and  circumstance — frum  tlie  veini  iu 

tks  oak-leaves  which  'the  skipper'  tattoos  on  hi«  arm  round  his 

tlciubed  crown  and   anchor  to  the  towen  of  a  cathedral  or  a 

MUe  of  Harvey's  sauce  as  ao  adjunct  to  cold  beef.     Of  course 

■Q  things  under  the  tun,  be  they  beautiful  or  ugly,  gre:it  or  mean, 

■n  alike  *  awful ; '  and  nobody  cares  '  a  screw '  or  is  astonish*^ 

*«n^*  whatover  happens.      Strong  words  of  hercti]t'4in  propiir- 

tioH  qnali^  the  most  unimportant  inatt<tr*;  but  we  are  Ixiund 

to  ooofe**   that  our  young   lioniit   tire   not  rieh   in  the   number 

•f  tbeir  atyectives.    They  u»e  the  miaa  word  for  many  differant 

tldap^  and  make  that  which  would  Iv  appropriate  for  a  mountain 

■ve  uf  the  condition  of  a  molehill. 
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When  they  come  home  from  the  cricket  match,  and  repeat  at 
the  family  dinner  the  events  of  the  afternoon,  one  had  need  be  an 
aceompU^ed  cricketer  to  understand  what  they  are  talking  of. 
'  Yorkers,' '  overs,' '  byes,'  and  '  legs  before  wicket '  flaab  round  in 
quick  succession — this  '  butterfingers '  is  laughed  at,  that  *  dummy ' 
railed  at,  that '  poop '  mercilessly  overhauled ;  one  neglected  such 
and  such  a  chance  at  batting,  another  failed  to  deliver  his  ball  as 
he  should  have  done,  a  third  made  splendid  practice,  a  fourth  was 
a  vile  and  heartless  criminal  because  he  lost  his  score.  So  the^ 
fight  the  battle  over  again,  and  probably  slide  into  a  little  skirmish 
on  their  own  account,  one  defending  '  Butterfingers,'  and  another 
speaking  of  him  as  if  he  deserved  instant  execution — one  saying 
that  A  was  the  most  atrocious  dummy  in  the  field,  and  another 
hotly  declaring  that  B  *beat  him  into  fite.'  Perhaps  the  talk, 
interrupted  by  the  gentle  voice  of  the  mother  meekly  demanding 
the  English  for  aome  piece  of  recondite  slang,  drifts  into  a  grave 
and  serious  discussion  on  relative  values — as  when  they  square  out 
the  exact  place  and  measure  the  precise  force  of  '  knock,' '  punch,* 
or '  hash '  your  head.  They  are  as  learned  on  the  various  merits  of 
breechloaders  and  rifled  barrels  as  on  that  of  comparative  terms  of 
assault  and  battery ;  and  criticise  disrespectfully  the  performances 
of  Spitfire,  their  father's  old  rifle — good  enough  in  her  day,  they  say 
disdainfully,  but  worn-out  now  and  a  '  sell '  to  those  who  trust  to  her. 
She  hangs  fire  when  she  ought  to  be  quick  and  true  on  the  snipe- 
ground  ;  she  kicks  and  splutters  and  fizzes  and  doesn't  shoot 
straight ;  she  is  heavy ;  she  is  ugly ;  she  has  every  fault  that  a 
gun  can  have;  and  if  the  parental  purse-bearers  did  their  duty 
each  young  lion  would  be  fitted  out  with  a  brand-new  breech- 
loader that  should  combine  all  the  excellences  of  every  firearm 
ever  invented,  and  be  given  unlimited  opportunities  for  testing 
its  merits.  Nevertheless  they  manage  to  pick  up  a  few  hares 
and  rabbits  with  the  machines  at  their  command ;  and  to  un- 
practised eyes  the  four  or  five  long-barrelled  murderous-looking 
affairs  that  stand  piled  against  an  angle  in  the  hall  seem  good 
enough  for  anything,  and  quite  as  many  as  are  needed.  With 
what  wicked  glee  those  four  young  Nimroda  tell  of  the  coveys  they 
have  seen  flying  here  and  have  flushed  there  from  among  the  still 
standing  com '  No  shooting  yet  till  the  crops  are  cut ;  besides, 
the  young  birds  are  only  '  cheepers '  not  half-grown,  and  there 
would  be  no  pleasure  and  less  profit  in  shooting  them  yet  awhile. 
All  the  same  they  think  the  present  meteorological  condition 
of  things  a  shame — add  an  augmentative  adjective — and  they 
wonder  what  Nature  is  about  that  she  should  thus  ruthlessly  post- 
'^heir  pleasure  in  slaughtering  their  feathered  kin.     To  make 
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JBfifar  it  ibey  startle  timid  old  atmts  by  loud  and  euddt^n  bangs 
|JBl  More  the  wiudoirs ;  and  in  a  vwy  refinement  of  cruelty  they 
Aqihy  CD  tbo  table  the  eevcii  d<L>7.i-u  :iiid  udd  bullets  wbich  tbey 
tbmelvee  hare  *  nm '  in  the  workshop  and  by  ivliicb  their  vbapi-ly 
lad*  arc  redaced  to  tbe  condition  of  so  many  )ilui^k«MiitliN',  and 
•Riot  to  be  );ol. clean  again  wilhout  infinite  p;iiu^  and  troiibk*. 

bailing  the  tiMtal  »porta  of  the  season,  which  tbe  sun  and  sky 
under  impoMilde,  oiir  yuung  lions  aie  obliged  to  tall  back  on 
thowwhicb  are  praclicnblv;  «.</.  on  cricket,  laWQ-tcnais,  tishing, 
Aooting  at  b  mark,  and  lctti[i<;  liy  innumerable  arrows  at  two  old 
itiSed  tcarccrows  which  do  duly  lo  [hem  for  Afghans  iiml  /ulus— 
not  to  «peak  of  bull's-eye^  and  the  ^Id ;  or,  whi>u  they  arc  on  the 
hvB  doing  nothing  else,  they  flourish  those  heavy  Indian  clubs 
tloot  tbeir  heads  and  over  their  «honIder9,  with  apparently  no 
nril  danger  to  ttie  cane  in  which  their  brains  are  stored  ;  or  they 
i^Kf  or  go  Ibrotigh  tbe  broad^sword  exeroisa,  and  tihow  their 
lUI  and  tbe  strength  of  their  young  iniiseleH  to  iuKiintagti.  Or 
■isg,  if  hard  put  to  it  for  occ-tijmtiou,  they  eumpiirt;  those 
tmfum  of  treasure*,  tlicir  knives,  and  pass  a  competitive 
foctkal  examination  in  the  deftness  with  whieh  they  can  throw 
tfcfffl,  aom«mu]t  fashion,  from  the  baud  into  the  tree-trunk. 
BGMered  hands  and  broken  thins,  gut  legitimately  in  the  pursuit 
if  ficssuTc  and  by  tho  way  of  sport,  are  nothing  to  tbem. 
IWy  come  up  to  their  gentle  sister  Ada,  who  half-admires  and 
idtdeprecat^  tbia  turbulent  life  of  theirs — or  they  rush  off  to 
■find  mother  who  delights  in  tbeir  courage,  but  who  bateit  the 
by  which  they  become  brave — and  demand  salve  and  a  rag 
likiagB  laying  claim  to  tribute.  It  doesn't  hurt  a  snap,  they  vhy, 
«d  vbiatle  *  Poor  little  Hutt<^rcup'  gaily,  while  the  lender  fcmi- 
■IM  crttttures  bind  up  the  wounda  and  mingle  pity  with  cold 
OMa,  and  sorrowful  exhortations  Ut  lie  more  careful  another  time 
■itb  diacltyloQ  and  xine  uintment.  If  they  become  too  tender  in 
tknisympathy,  or  too  in»i»tent  in  their  exhortations,  the  graceless 
jdMtg  lion  iutemipt^  them  willi  a  good-humoured  'Shut  up,  Ada, 
liO  you:'  or  '  Hold  hard,  Mater!  Why,  it's  nothing,  and  doesn't 
brtkKrrew!' 

Pbotographfi  of  tbe  four  abound  in  the  establishment.  We 
km  tbem  of  all  ages  and  in  every  condition.  Af  infants  in  arma ; 
M  dinbby  cuily-bended  little  rascals  in  knickerboekers ;  in  cricket 
■iU  aod  boating  flannels;  in  ordinary  tweeds;  in  uuifonn  and 
iradcmieab ; — there  they  are  scattered  all  over  tlie  place  'like  leaves 
a  VaUombrofa.'  Tbe  Cantab,  who  was  captain  of  hi«  college  boat, 
it  wpwoted  with  tbe  crew  iu  every  conceivable  attitude,  but 
allays  witb  Ids  college  flag  as  his  eacred  care;  and  Ibe  future 
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admiral  shows  his  twelvoy ear-old  cbildish  face  in  middy  unilbt^l 
with  *Hcce8!iive  repetit ions  aud  oDlargemeots,  until  now — wlirn  bP 
has  received  his  coiiitui«»iou  as  sub-Ueutonant',  wearsi  a  «wonl  asd 
a  pair  of  epaulettes,  and  does  the  service  which  has  tidop1«d  him] 
much  honour  as  he  receives.  Here,  there,  and  eveiywh* 
with  his  shipmates,  wiUi  his  sister,  with  his  brother— the  band 
young  fiice  looks  out  from  Uh-  picture  iis  wl-  see  it  in  life,  with  that 
strange  impress  of  self-tontrol  and  self-reliance  which  diitnipUnc  and 
responsihilitj  have  sot  on  it.  The  keen,  <]uick,  obser^-aDt  eyes  are 
the  eyes  of  a  man;  so  is  the  compressed  and  reKolut<- mouth  when  ta 
repose;  but  tlie  frank  smite  is  the  smile  of  a  mcrv  Ltd  yet,  and  wbeo 
be  hmglis  tbc  graver  inanliness  of  Ms  fuce  f1ii.-)i  off  to  lose  itself  in 
limitless  and  aboimdtng  rollick.  The  younger  two  have  tieir 
iipotheoses  ako  in  due  form  ;  now  alone,  now  together,  anuii  witli 
their  schoolfellows,  and  anon  with  their  masters ;  and  th«  motlui 
keeps  a  whole  pile  of  these  pictured  records  among  hi?r  most  sacnd 
trejisures,  to  be  proudly  shown  to  wandering  rvlaitious  rarimy 
anchor  at  tbe  dear  old  home  for  a  season,  but  jealously  rv^tored 
to  their  snfs  biti lug-place  1*0  souu  as  they  have  been  sufficiently 
admired  iiad  miuutely  explained. 

All  sorts  of  trophies,  too,  bear  witness  to  the  prowess  of  tlie 
young  lions,  now  in  this  and  now  in  that.  The  CantAb  has  hti 
college  oar ;  the  future  colonist  has  quite  a  pkti^'-clio»t  full  of 
I  cup)  as  prizes  for  athletic  proficiency ;  and  our  nf  iidi'nt  has  jiri* 
'  l>ook«,  as  h.iK  also  mir  Kiilor,  in  sign  of  (he  diiigL-uce  with  which 
both  havo  worked,  and  the  sense  of  duly  which  give  life  and  e.n<;rgy 
to  their  brain-power.  And  what  has  Imvu  will  be  again.  The 
fair  start  will  make  u  cleiin  run  in  life  and  come  to  a  satisfactory 
finish  when  time  is  grey  luid  th.-ir  work  is  done. 

One  characteristic  of  the  young  lions  is  the  endless  successioo 
of  their  wants.     They  arc  always   wanting  something,  and  tfae 
I  Chat  Moss  of  their  desires  is  past  filling  up.     One  demands  a  large 
'  mipply  of  chemicals,  for  which  he  promises  the  loveliest  fireworks 
that  can  be  made  by  private  hands  for  the  Christmas  festivities 
given  in  tbe  iwhoolroom.     Another  sigha  for  a  new  flute,  all  keys 
and  no  stops,  when  he  wuiihl  have  heart  to  practise  an  art  in  which 
he  needs  only  practice  to  be  more  thiin  a  proficient.     He  alter- 
nates this  desire  with  that  for  a  salmon-rod,  with  a  pool  of  his  own 
Ito  fish  in.     A  thinl  thinks  ' Charley '  a  duffer  and  'Jack '  a  stick, 
and  only  wishes  that  Pater  would  see  his  way  to  a  couple  of  horses 
that  a  fellow  can  ride  in  comfort ;  and  a  fourth  goes  back  on  that 
old  story  of  the  guns  and  fixes  his  affections  on  a  visiouary  beauty 
that  would  do  credit  to  bis  powers  of  sight  and  i^uickneis  of  band, 
and  Dot  laod  him  in  disappointment  and  absurdity ;  nod  they 
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'lUld  nil  (trroanil  ittk  Docks  for  rvvuin^,  ami  woollen  vtockm^  for 
ibvir  kiiickvibockvn,  knitted  by  lutnd  nixi  liUing  closv.  Their 
f«.>male  buloogings  might  do  notbing  ol»c  but  supply  tltuso  comely 
youBK  Wffs  with  shaprlT  eiiciu-oinent?.  Perhaps  some  of  them  do 
liim  tbemselves  isto  kuttliug-machioi^  for  the  oecaaiou  nod  utilise 

j  tlie  tidd  momenta  of  the  day  in  ■  ptu-lin^ '  and  '  taking  in.'     At 

I  all  events  un<-  bappenii  upon    iiockii   and  stockinet  i»  »ll   ftJij^s 

I  of  nuioufiict  iiri.',  iiml  lying  ulK>iit  in  all  iini't.-i  of  tin.-  hoiun;;  but 
no  uou  grudgM  the  tiim;  or  tryeitigbt.  The  ploit«ur»  of  ttio  d«ar 
young  litiuH  in  to  fruuk — 'thvir  riwotnmciKlatiuiiH  n^  to  sizi*  uod 
ctjlour  ttro  to  ttTtibly  in  earnetit — thoy  arc  *ij  glad  and  Kxatefid  when 
things  gu  right,  :md  i^how  ofT  their  innocent  fineriee  with  such  whole- 
fwme  boyislineas  of  pride — that  nimble  fingers  are  made  doubly  in- 
dustrious in  order  that  tlie  ma^erfnl  young  creattm;»,  in  wlio«e 

^K^ce  tlioy  are  employed,  tihoiild  be  pleasantly  surprised  by  com- 

Ifmiun  before  t- xp<-<:tati<iii. 

I  Other  things  are  not  iiiiito  ko  well  received  io  the  old  home — 
tbooe  pipe*  and  cigaretteit,  for  inj'liinee— allowed  bi-cnUBi- they  can- 
not I«!  pr'.viiiled,  but  not  allowed  coti  anunr.  Tlie  young  lioiui 
EHKikv;  not  much,  to  be  sure,  but  i^till  it  in  Kniokiug;  nnd  tlie 
futlter  and  mother,  who  ni%  di-cided  anti-tobacconists,  huve  doubts 
and  qualms,  miffovioga  and  cotiscicutiouj  difficulties,  und  wonder 
wholhor  they  arc  doing  rinht  to  allow  the  practice  to  go  on,  and 

,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  use  the  strong  arm  of  authority 

I  and  forbid  what  they  do  not  approve  of.  But  our  sailor  baa  learned 
the  habit  on  board  flhiji,  and  hct  naturally  repeats  at  home  what 

,  he  doe:*  abroad.  A»<]  it  does  not  do  tlieni  much  harm,  to  judge  by 
their  api>ctit«s.  Bleiw  tlieir  deiir  heaH« !  tho»e  appetites  of  theirs 
are  good  for  trade  and  raise  the  local  average  greatly  I  Where  they 
ore  loaves  and  joints  melt  as  mow  in  the  aunslune ;  bowls  of 
cream  are  of  no  more  account  than  acorn-cup*  filled  with  dew ; 
and  the '  squish ' — as  they  call  the  mother's  home-made  marmalade 
— has  to  be  renewed  daily  ;  and  wlicn  all  is  over  they  have  the  look 
of  rising  from  the  table  with  an  appetite.  But  they  fill  out  vij.ibly 
after  a  etiort  time  at  home ;  and  even  the  future  Dr.  Arnold,  who 
is  tlie  least  robitit  among  them,  gets  some  colour  and  roimduess 
into  his  thou<;htfid  face  and  tiie  suiipicion  of  flonh  on  his  sharp 
Innefi  by  ihv  tinic  Uie  vacation  comes  to  an  end  and  the  plentiful 
regimen  of  home  has  had  time  to  make  it«  mark. 

But  timt^  pajsttcs  and  tbe  scene  shifts.  Summer  taiha  into 
autumn,  the  rose*  Uoom  do  more  aud  tbe  leaves  Ixgin  to  fall ; 
the  ruin  soon  blurs  the  careful  outUues  ot  the  tennis-ground  ;  <  Aly 
Lorda'  summon  our  sailor  to  join  bis  ship  ;  the  Cantab's  vacation  is 
at  an  end ;  the  younger  boys  go  back  to  school.    One  V^  ouv  V^« 
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merry  group  drops  off,  and  the  &ther  and  mother  are  left  bIohb 
with  mild-eyed,  gentle-mannered  Ada  to  bear  the  drearineBs  of  tht 
coming  winter.  iJut,  absent  in  the  body  as  they  are,  thoBe  joimg 
lions  of  ours  are  ever  present  in  the  spirit.  They  are  thought  ot, 
talked  of,  worked  for,  longed  for.  Hopeful  imaginationx  weaw 
bright  dreams  of  their  glorious  future ;  loving  hearts  look  fonnid 
to  their  return  as  the  winter  looks  for  summer,  the  night-bound 
for  the  morning.  Meanwhile  the  great  laws  of  change  and  growth 
go  on  ;  and  we,  whose  lines  are  fixed  now  for  all  time,  stand  ande 
to  watch  the  setting  of  the  final  pattern  into  which  out  yoaii| 
lions  will  finally  order  their  livea  and  their  characters — and  breathi 
wishes,  which  are  esHentially  prayers,  that  they  may  be  ever  Dofalit 
faithful,  brave  and  true,  justified  by  their  own  consciences  and 
honoured  by  the  verdict  of  their  fellow-men. 

8.    LTKH   I.INT0I, 
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Chaptkb  I. 

?Borati80sMAiiooMABCOTTi«asasiDgalftrty<wnt«iit«d  tnan.  Afterj 
\oag  yean  of  (Intdgeiy  and  wunty  pay  io  tlic<  hyc«um  of  a  remote 
provincial  tovn,  he  nov  filled  a  University  ofadr  in  tbc  city  thnt 
lie  preferred  to  all  others.  Which  Ihat  wiu  need  not  be  porticii- 
larised  in  thcce  pagea.  A  big  river  rsn  througli  it,  moiintikiRB 
ginllod  it  Hbout,  but  these  are  advantages  shared  by  several  of 
Italy's  one-and-twenty  iinivereity  towns. 

Wlien  I  add  tliat  the  FrofesBor's  stipend  more  than  sutGoedl 
fi>r  liiii  modext  wantSi  with  a  fair  margin  for  hi.i  one  luxury,  Ixioks ; 
ttiat  be  Itnd  eliunced  upon  a  model  bwiMikeeper,  wlio  made  Li» 
money  go  much  further  than  it  had  ever  gone  before  ;  and  that  in 
the  two  years  during  which  ho  had  filled  his  present  post,  he  hiid  not 
oneo  fallen  out  with  his  coUeaguets — not  even  with  the  philolo- 
gi«t«.  aecording  to  Metteniieh  the  most  quarrelsome  of  men — it 
mav  fli-em  ?iiaiii;'  to  i-haraotcriw  hia  coulentiuent  as  siugiibir. 
But  if  you  reckon  on  your  Angers  the  number  of  your  friendi 
wbnse  fulflllod  nmhitiom  fulfil  their  hopes,  I  think  you  will  agreeii 
with  me  that  ProfetMr  Maroottl  was  rather  an  exceptional  man, 

Mo«t  of  hilt  colleagues  gromUed  at  the  monotony  of  the  city ; 
our  hero  liked  it.  It  pained  him  to  hear  contemptuotu  animad- 
versions on  its  grass-grown  iiquan-s,  quiet  etrt-i^^tx,  and  general  LTc- 
lessneas.  Had  it  not  good  ptiblic  libniriL<:^  excellent  book-«hops, 
was  it  not  well  lighted,  well  puvcyl,  full  nf  noble  buildings  that 
were  a  delight  to  the  eye  ?  What  l>etter  residence  for  n  studioun 
man  ?  Kome '.  Naples !  Well,  he  did  not  deny  that  they  were 
delightful  for  a  short  term  ;  but  to  live  in  that  tunnoil,  be  hui<tled 
by  hurrying  crowdtiwhen  you  wishecl  to  breathe  the  air  or  think  out 
me  diffictdty  you  had  met  with  in  your  day's  work,  no,  if  would 

impoiMible. 

Tbe  £ut  was  that  some  twenty  yearn  of  patient  labour  nnd 
more  patient  economy  had  drilled  otir  Professor  into  very  n^iular 
habJta,  luibits  not  easily  to  be  abandoned  by  a  tnan  on  the  wrong 
•id«  of  (bify.  Whatever  enterprin  or  dash  might  be  in  him  was 
now  all  concentrated  on  hit  work.  Xaturat  science  afforded  him 
a*  much  excitL^mcnt  as  his  nature  requin^d.  Outside  the  walls  of 
Ids  study  and  hjg  labontoiy  be  demanded  little  WV  (\vnftV.  tc«V, 

rot.  xi^    »a.  <xrn,  \ 
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moderate  food,  and  a  modicum  of  Creab  air.  His  life  went 
clockwork,  so  many  Iioiirx  at  the  desk,  so  many  in  the  class-room, 
two  microsuopii^  walks  tn  the  toltaaoonjgt'.t  where  he  bought  hit 
seven -centimes  cigar,  one  to  thn  Cufii  wlit-n-  he  drank  a  (i<*n)t* 
inatf.  and  j^liiiicud  ut  tlio  nnws  of  luu  duy.  fii^guLarly  oucx;  a  week 
lit- dined  at  a  R^timianl  frt-nimntcd  by  Li*  fellow-professors;  on  other 
days  he  ittL-  the  m^Al  al  liome^  Hi'Lunini^thiL-  while  with  half  an  carta 
the  mild  gosKip  his  housi'kcep'-r  A«iuuta  served  up  with  tier  disbpf. 
.  rOn  Hiunmor  evenings  it  was  amplo  relaxatiim  to  stroll  up  ud 
down  the  broad  Sags  by  the  rivir  aud  chat  with  bis  colleagues  oa 
university  topics :  aud  thou,  when  the  wearisomo  July  examiaatiaw 
were  over,  llic  Profea^r  would  pack  bi^  valise  and  start,  on  »u(m 
iptiet  little  holiday  tour,  with  the  pleasant  certitude  that  on  bit 
return  in  the  autumn  he  woidd  tind  ;dl  Ihint^s  as  Wforc,  bis 
friends  walking;  up  and  down  the  «;itn  ■  ^^trctch  of  pavement,  aii4H 
discussing  the  same  suhjectjs  tlK^  same  sficvouccs  as  before.  On«^ 
cliange  and  one  only  did  be  dwire,  uumFly,  a  frcfh  Minister  U 
Public  luntmction,  more  favourable  than  the  pii?Kent  man  to  the 
interestti  of  the  I'uiversily  in  whiib  our  hern's  heart  was  bound  up, 
Jie  never  went  to  the  theatre,  for  that  would  have  interfered  with 
liis  nightly  studies;  but  as  he  respected  his  digestion,  neither  did 
he  return  to  his  desk  beforo  ten  o'clock.  During  the  winta 
months,  regularly  at  half-past  seven  every  Tuesday  evening,  Iw 
appeared  in  the  salon  of  an  elderly  Marchesa  who  dabbled  la 
litemture,  feHtheties,  and  the  drama,  and  liked  to  he  surroimded  b3r 
profcKaorw  of  all  kinds.  Every  Saturday  evening  at  t!ie  same  hour 
be  joincil  the  circle  of  a  political  Countess  in  whose  drawing-room 
the  affiurs  of  the  world  were  sedulously  discnsMed.  And  precisely 
at  a  (|uaTter  to  ten  be  made  his  parting  sahUation  to  Marchesa  or 
t'ountess  and  iwt  out  for  his  own  altode,  alwaj*)!  by  the  same  streets 
and  crossing  the  road  precisely  at  the  same  point. 

He  was  as  kind  and  uuselfisb  as  it  was  possible  fora  man  to  b« 
who  was  without  family  ties  and  never  obliged  to  consult  «ny  but 
bis  own  convenience.  Klore  than  one  needy  student  had  been 
succoured  by  his  pur««;  he  wa:»  gcDcruiu  iu  the  matter  of  book- 
lending,  though  it  coat  him  u  pang  to  see  gups  in  his  orderly  book- 
shelvc^i ;  but  bis  sympathieit  were  nocc88arily  fossilized  by  his  mod« 
of  life,  aud  any  disturbance  of  his  timo-table  was  a  downright 
sifiiction  bo  him. 

So,  when  Sigoora  As«unta  entered  her  master's  study  one 
November  afteruooa  in  answer  to  his  seldom-used  bell,  nhe  was  no 
little  astonished  (o  be  told  to  put  bock  tlie  dinner  till  six  o'cIoc:k, 
as  ha  bad  to  go  out  at  once.  The  Professor  wiu  standing  by  hit 
writing-table  with  an  open  letter  in  his  baud,  aud  looked  so  di»- 
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I  that  bis  bousekeepc^r  anxioudy  inquired  if  be  had  received  , 

Inewi.     For  some  motnenU  he  ^xed  at  her  vacantly  tbro<ig;Ix.J 

[Ui  bbck-rimmed  spectacleji ;  evidoutly  hi«  thoiijjhta  were  lO.-fe-l 

ftlne,  ftDtl  lier  word*  jiiertMrd  f>lowly  through  Iuk  rind  of  absorfK'] 

Ita. 

•Bad  news  I '  he  echoed  at  last ;  '  No !  or  ratber,  Yes !  MTwt 
I  to  do  iritb  thre?  ladira.  my  jj^sod  Assunta  ?  * 
*31adoniia  Santa !'  shrieked  the  housekeeper,  leaping  to  «on- 
dniobs  with  sr>utheni  speed.  'Three  lacliesl  Oominjf  here  I 
Pofntt  Sijfnore !  iladn't  I  better  speak  to  the  uphoislerer  over 
ibe  ■wxy  ?  He  has  some  beds  for  hire,  1  knov ;  one  might  be  put 
19  in  the  fitting-room  that  you  never  use,  but  tcIictv  to  put 
aolbcT — tmleiii — 'it  is  true  my  room  is  big:  enough  for  niicUiTi^ 
it  night  not  be  qiiit«  iilt-Ji»ant,  perhaps,  for — but  to  uccomuiodatA^ 

nfatiocfi  of  yoiu»  I  should  l«?  r«nly  lo' ^ 

'What  arc  you  saying?'  iiit<Tnipt«l  the  Professor  in  utter 
KwikleniieDt.  '  These  ladies  are  not  coming  into  the  house — 
Hfsven  forbid  ! — they  are  staying  at  the  Arrt-i  d'lngbilterrit,  and 
1  siitft  go  and  call  upon  them  at  once.' 

*A-oh;'  and  /Wiinta's  tone  of  relief  gpoke  volumes  She 
bruidy  inquired  if  tbey  were  reLitions  of  the  "■  padrrioe.' 

'Certainly  not,'  rt^ponded  the  !'rofes*or, ' a  grwitdcal  worwc. 
TWy  9SV  funsgiHT*,  Kogliiih women,  <-uiiKiiii<  nf  a  st^icntific  mau  to 
vhotn  1  am  ind<-Uod  foriwnic  very  valuable  memoranda.  He  begs 
^  to  do  all  1  cau  for  the«c  ladies,  vbo  >nt<-nd  siwndiiig  the  winter 
here.  Now  I  ask  you,  what  do  1  know  about  ln<1ice?  how  am  I  make 
their  itay  enjoyable,  as  I  am  asked  to  do  ? '  And  with  a  despairing 
tl>l>  ui  the  imweleome  letter  he  threw  it  down  on  the  table,  (here- 
^■bf  inflicting  a  huge  smear  on  a  newly  written  page  of  the  elaborate 
^BlKalijr  10  irhich  all  hl^  spare  time  had  been  dedicated  fur  the 
^hut  two  years. 

^P  *  Vou  must  bav«  patience,  sir,'  replied  the  boiisekeopf r  with  a 
MOputicHiato  slirug.  'Vou  can  rxplaiu  to  thi-m  that  yon  are 
iBiich  occupied,  and^-oh  yt«,  you  [iiighl  pn-M-nt  them  to  Marchess 
C  asd  CouiilcM  Z.,  and  then  you  would  not  have  to  trouble  jotir^ 
«lf  uj  more  about  them.' 

*  Bnva,  Ammta :  that  is  a  bright  idea  *  Now,  if  I  uin  to  have  any 
iGiBer  tCMiay,  [  bud  better  be  off  at  once.'  And  »T;izing  hi^t  hat 
and  ^oTcs  with  stem  resignation,  he  riislied  out  of  the  houi^c  witli 
the  air  of  a  martyr. 

His  thoughts  weiv  full  of  bilt<.-mKs  a«  he  walked  through  the 
town  to  the  Anni  d'Tnghilterra.  '\\'liy  had  this  infliction  tcsat 
i^mi  him  ?  Had  lie  not  supplied  his  KngUsh  friend,  Profi.-»«>r 
Zbomsoti,  with  careful  details  of  the  special  haunts  and  hours  of 
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Hij^lit  of  the  five  VBrieties  of  baU  tliat  were  iniligenouA  to  the  city? 
Surely  by  (liat  meana  lie  had  sufficiently  acquitted  Iii*  debt  (o  hb 
conespondent  ?     Visiooa   of  all   the   mnst  objectionable   Brititli 
females  In?  bad  (tvcr  w-en  or  heard  of  suddenly  siu^cd  throtigfa  liii 
vxcited   bruin.     Nutnbcri)   of  ploanant  islanders   frequented  this 
KOTithcm  rity,  nnd  miwt  frt-qurntly  liav*  jKisiied  Iiefore  our  hero'i 
eyes,   but   nt  tlii*  juncture  lit;  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
traditional  ED{;li<<hwompn  that  certain  Italian  joumalixtii  delig;lit 
to  depict,     Fre-cklcd  faces  vrith  projectinif  yellow  teeth,  inflann 
complexions,  red  hair,  muehruom  huts,  (jrtcn  ml«,  big  linnd« 
clumsy  feet  beff^n  to  dance  before  bis  mind's  eye,  and  miidc  hi 
feel  almost  giddy  by  the  time  he  reached  the  door  of  the  hot"?!, 
As  he  walked  up  the  stairs,  preceded  by  a  waiter  who  bad  addressed 
him  in  French,  it  occurred  to  him  that  of  course  the  ladies  woul 
know  no  Italian  and  probably  little  French.     He  had  to  stop  attd 
wi|w  the  dew  of  ti-rror  from  Ids  brow.     His   own   command 
conversational  French  W)ia  slight,  and  of   Knglisb  he  could 
pronounce  a  word,  though  he  read  the  language  with  caKe.     Vhil« 
waiting  iu  the  reading-room  he  tried  to  compose  a  few  l-'reuch 
sentences,  but  all  that  suggested  itself  to  him  was  a  very  inapp 
priate  passage  from  Kabelais,  whose  works  he  had  picked  up 
great  liargain  a  few  days  before.     He  seised  a  French  newspaper, 
and  w;i«  de»perat.cly  searching  the  feuilleton  fur  suitable  ph 
whcu  the  door  opened  and  two  of  the  expected  (lorgona  appca 
They  were,  however,  so  unlike  liis  dirioased  imagining«,  that  it  wi 
only  the  sight  of  his  own  card  in  the  hand  of  tJie  elder  of  the  t 
that  marie   him  hurriedly  rise  from  his  chair.     And,  wonder 
wonders,  he  heard  himself  addressed  in  fluent  Italian  by  the  vol 
of  a  mild  old  lady  with  snow-white  hair  and  delicate  little  bands. 
This  was  so  unexpected  that  he  meehauically  muttered  '  Hon  jour.' 
However,  the  apell  of  fear  that  held  him  was  broken ;  the  Profotson' 
wn»  himself  again,  and  heartened  by  Mrs.  Peel's  words  of  welconti 
he  even  sliook  hands  with  bor  daughter  as  well  as  herself.     Hut  Iv 
addrviwed  himself  solely  to  the  mother;  he  was  very  shy  of  yo«i 
ladies,  »ud  regarded  them  as  beings  of  another  planet  where  set 
wa*  unknown  and  literature  a  myth.     With  Mrs.  Peel  he  got 
capit-aily,  and  wa<  presently  a*  much  at  ease  with  her  as  with  old' 
Marchctm  C.   or   CouotCM   7..     He   did   not   mind   being  aski 
ciuestions  in  his  own  tongue,  or  rather  bi«  dislike  to  the  procesai 
■T.13  drowned  in  the  joy  of  liberation  from  the  penance  of  ex 
iug  himself  in  a  foreign  idiom.     Still,  to  answer  these  qu 
wa*  no  ensy  task,  for  the  lady  required  information  upon  topiea 
with  which  he  had  no  familiarity.     What  could  be  tell  her  of  tb 
prices  of  furnished  lodgiogii  for  the  wintvr  eeusoD  or  of  iiiy«t«rio' 
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•mo^JDmU  touching  plate  »nd  lioi-n  ?  His  hot  had  a.  b<id  time 
tt'A  in  bis  anziouii  gnu<p  as  Mis.  Pcvl  poiiR-'l  fortli  her  demaoda 
{■  ■  ^ratlo  but  ntotiiiuous  stream.  He  wsk  bo^miinK  to  feel  in 
Uipoeket  for  his  silk  haDdkerchicf  in  order  to  wipe  his  hrow — hi» 
■at  xcaource  in  moments  of  perplexity— whon  the  young  girl 
■Alcsly  moved  to  ber  mother's  side  and  whispered  something  in 
krcu. 

Thereupon  the  old  lady  »mil«td,  nodded  her  liend  rapidly,  and 
nid :  ^  M;  dau^ter  Mig^Hls  that  in!<t(?ad  of  troiihling  you,  Pro> 
AaKr,si»at  tbun  domestic  mnttvr^,  it  wouh!  l)e  hetUT  in  ask  you 
ta  nftir  us  to  vomc  worthy  perxoD,  »>ini;  hoii^kec-pLT,  who  would 
\a&3  pve  us  a  few  hints.' 

Hkicotii  caught  at  the  word  hoUBckecpcr,  and  glanced  grate- 
Uly  at  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  that  met  his  with  perfect  fianknesn. 

*1   have   a  housekeeper,  f^ignora,'  he  answered  quit«  briskly, 

lanii([  bi»  handkerchief  undisitiirlxid.     '  She  is  a  capable  person, 

nd,  a>  a  native  of  this  city,  knows  about  (Everything  of  that  kind. 

SUl  1  send  her  to  we  you?'     Mrs.  Pc.-I   politely  Siiid   (hat  it 

■^^mve  trouble  if  she  herself  colled  at  the  Professor's  house. 

Ab  expnesion   of   unmistakable   alarm   past^ed    over   our   hero's 

eoDOtmuice  as  be  hastily  negatived  the  proposition  and  repeated 

ifaat  he  would  send  bis  housekeeper  to  the  hotel.     Poor  man,  he 

«M  fiuniliar  with  the  »1ate  of  the  worthy  Assunta's  nerves  when- 

fKr  she   happened   to   be   interrupted   in    her  domestic   duties. 

Apia  be  glanced  involuntarily  at  the  young  lady  demurely  M-ated 

kher  mamma,  and  reddened  as  he  met  her  eyes,  which  tK?«mcd  to 

l^etiate  bis  tboug;htB.     In  reality,  the  girl  was  only  wondering 

•by  this  distinguished  man,  of  whom  her  uncle  had  so  high  an 

tfinioa,  sboold  be  so  painfully  sby  and  awkward,  and  ^he  longe<i  to 

■ae  his  ill-ireated  hat  and  place  it  in  safety  Iteyond  his  reach. 

After  litis  there  was  a  little  paiiN*,  for  embarrassment  is  c«tcb> 
i^aodUien  the  Profemwr,  anxious  to  show  liiit  readim^ssto  U-  use- 
Ail  lo  these  Dot  implcosunt  foreigners,  timidly  asked  if  they  would 
wt  to  make  acqaaiotances,  and  offered  to  introduce  them  to  his 
UomIs  Marvbesa  C.  and  Countess  Z.     Both  ladies  were  charmed 
tt  the  idea,  for  the  mother  had  an  unconfe^sed  liking  for  titles, 
ibe  daughter  an  open  fondnet*  for  society  of  any  kind.     The 
daple  Profcaaor  would  have  bc«-n  conHidcrably  aittonished  had  he 
pnnd  bow  grcutiy  ibis  offer  had  raii<ed  him  in  Mtk.  Piel's  esti- 
Coruuets  are  too  plentiful  in  Italy  for  fnen<li'hip  with  tbe 
to  be  regarded  as  a  social  privilege.     Now  the  conTem- 
tfaa  beBBine quite  animated,  and  the  brigbt-eyed  daughter  ventunMl 
Ma  few  Italian  xentences  hcsilafingly  uttered  in  so  sweet  a  v<Mce 
that  the  Profetwr  Ijcgan  to  think  an  English  acoPTit  the  prettiest 
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in  the  world ;  and  wli«n  ii.'\lf  an  hour  Ink-r  the  Professor  raee  to  px 
he  had  accepted  an  invitation  for  dinucr  on  the  fbllowing  da<r. 
bad  bound  liim»i>ir  to  find  singini;-  and  knguaf^miuters  for  the 
j'Oung  lady,  imd  viiliiiiit,Iy  {juarautred  Assiiuta's  best  services  in 
the  KL-«ruh   for  an  iiparttncnt.     He  set  off  towarda  borne  at  aa 
unusually  rapid  poco ;  but  if  it  was  bunj^r  that  quickened  hi«  I 
steps,  why  did  ho  walk  down  the  river-sidii  a  i|uart«r  i>f  a  mile  out  J 
of  his  way  in  order  to  stare  so  intently  at  all  thft  windna's  adoineil  j 
with  the  inscription  of  *  Fiirnisbed  Lodgings  to  let '  ? 

As!innta'»   fara;  wa«   a   study   on   learning,  while   her   master' 
was  sugaring  Ids  poi't-prnndial  roffco,  what  was  required  of  her. 
He  bad  not  dan-d    to  tell   lii-r  ht-fore.     What  did  sfie  know  of 
lodgings  by  the  river  \     -S/m;  wasn't  a  house  agent ;  she  was  un- , 
acquainted  witti  foreign  ways,  and  had   bnt  a   poor  opinion 
widows.   That  wax.  of  Italian  ;vidows ;  a»  >iho  snid  befon-,  t\w  kne«| 
nothingof  foreigner*  and  of  their  queer  languages.   Here  sbi:  !>etl 
her  well  ironed  neck-ribbon  with  superfluous  care,  and  lusumed 
purtontoiiK  an  aspect  of  inaliin;  virgin  dignity,  that  her 
tuiuiti^  t«  tliiB  dcvcli>)irneiit  of  her  nerves,  stared  at  tier  with  pain 
surprise-.  'Audprav.'j'hewenton, 'bud  theSiguor  Profi-worrcflcct 
that  there  would  l»c  no  one  to  open  the  door,  if  »he  had  to 
careering  over  the  town  with  tbeso  strangers  at  the  same  time 
that  the  girl  was  running  errands  ?  ' 

This  difBciUty   the  Professor  settled   by  calmly   offering  lo 
answer  the  door  himself,  and  after  a  little  more  grumbling  tbaj 
matter  was  decifled. 

But '  the  little  rift  within  the  luto '  generally  widuns,  and 
that  time  foith  it  often  occurred  to  the  Professor  that  bia  hotts»«1 
keeper  was  almost  too  careful  a  manag^er.     Hitherto. he  had 
the  full  eontrol  of  bis  wardrobe  as  well  as  of  his  table  in 
hands,  and  allowed  her  to  exereise   her  economy   even    in 
matter  of  clean    linc-n.     Nnw,  to  Acsunta's   horror,  all   this 
ehanged.      Her    inastrr    heeume    restive   about   limp  eufl^s   and 
yellowish  6hirt-twllnr»,  and  positively  one  day  went  out  and  hastily^ 
piurha«cd    a   rendy-inadc  shirt   with  an    elaborate   front,  merely" 
beeause   she   had  tried  to  check  his   new-boni  extravagance  by 
declaring  that  she  had  none  at  homo  ready  ironed. 

This  declaration  of  independence  bad  its  eSect ;  she  nA  lonp 
hid  away  the  key  of  his  chest  of  drawers;  but,  in  a  confidentJi 
chat  from  the  balcony  with  an  opposite  neigliliour,  slie  wan  licurdJ 
t«  Kiy  that  »lii;  thought  her  master  must  be  bewitched,  for  that  Iial 
was  continually  running  liaekwaTds  and  forwards  to  those  foreign 
women,  and  hardly  ever  a     nt  an  evening  at  home.     lATiat 
iBOfe,  ihs  alioemaker  down  on  the  bridge  assured  ber  Uiat  use  < 
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he  bad  imd  the  ProTcMor  walking  down  the  tXretX  with  a  big 
baich  of  rowK  in  h»  hund.  Shu  didn't  nt  all  like  the  look  of 
Ikngk  Wben  a  man  of  that  agv  tniiilG  a  fool  of  himself,  it  was  aJ 
fey  aad  tHaii.  The  opposite  neighbour's  contralto  tones  chimed  1 
iu^tntiDgly  with  Assunta's  shrill  treble,  as,  pluogiiog  a  knitliDg 
pia  into  the  tow7lf>d  plaits  crovnJDg  her  head,  she  opined  that 
■m  never  knew  whrn  ihfy  were  well  olf. 

Tike  appeoranve  of  (lie  mbject  of  their  criticisms  striding 
hriAly  up  the  xlrcet  with  a  roll  of  papers  tinder  bix  arm  and  a 
e^v  in  bin  tnoutb,  put  nn  c-ud  to  the  friendly  chiit  and  e«^b 
Aaaita  6jing  to  the  kitchen  to  aficcrttiin  the  progress  of  a  choice 
flMr,  before  f;o\n^  to  the  door. 

B«witched  or  not,  the  Professor  had  certainly  altered  very^ 
■mcb  in  the  two  raonthH  that  tuid  elapsed  since  the  November 
dUnooD  recorded  in  the  firtit  pagt.'r.  lie  hod  wakened  up,  iU>  it 
and  loiit  Uiat  cut-aod-dried  air  which  eemea  to  nil  men 
ftrictly  monotonous  lives,  and  which,  in  nomp  my*terioii« 
■■y,  Mnne  to  culminate  in  the  sot  of  their  coat-coUavs.  His  step 
wMqaicksr,  his  eyes  were  brigbter.lus  whole  bearin;^  was  more  alert. 
Aad,  Botwithstanding  the  irreftularitii-s  deplared  by  the  wortliy 
AMUDta,  bin  work  had  not  sufTeied  >iy  thi-ni.  He  wrote  fewer 
boors  a  day,  it  ie  true,  but  hiii  manuscript  inereaHtnl  nt  a  greater 
pace.  Indeed,  it*  opening  rhapti-m,  legibly  tmuscribed,  were 
■kiady  in  the  hands  of  an  enti-rpri^ng  piiblixhcr,  und  more  than 
mt  Mrienti fie  journal  had  alludrfl  to  the  iDinjitxitn,  npv  on  which 
Yntemor  Marcotti  hail  no  Jong  been  engagi^il.  Hi»  intercourse 
«Ttfa  tb«  Kngliith  family  had  brought  a  brightness  into  his  life 
mA  mx  be  bad  never  bef<n«  known.  The  quiet  eveninj^  sjient 
■itli  the  three  ladie«  were  vory  ditferent  from  the  reception*  of 
Ihicbeaa  C.  and  Couut^'ss  Z.,  which  had  formed  his  only  expe- 
tlncn  of  society.  Mrs.  Peel,  her  invalid  eldest  daughter,  and 
Uw-eyed  Miss  Nelly,  were  always  unaffectedly  glad  to  see  him 
ud  put  him  thoroughly  at  his  ease.  Unlike  the  noble  ladieo 
Doitioned  above,  they  were  not  always  craving  for  the  last  new 
item  of  political  or  literary  gossip,  nor  given  to  tearing  their 
M^hbours'  charaoten  to  shreds.  If  In-  chiinci-d  to  be  in  a  silent 
wwd  they  did  not  bore  him  t»  talk  :  they  had  always  plenty  to 
•T,  plenty  of  subject*  to  eonwill  him  about,  and  they  ajieociated 
btai  in  their  home  occupation*.  These  o«-upations  were  a  reve- 
ktioB  to  him.  Before,  if  asked  to  define  the  female  ifx  he  would 
pobably  have  replied :  animals  that  dress  and  talk,  Ixit  perfonu 
■flflitpg  bat  the  special  task  imposed  upon  them  by  natural  laws. 
Be  had  never  known  his  own  mother,  never  had  any  si^terti,  so 
lltoffvther  had  but  baxy  v'kks  of  woman's  place  in  creation,  and 
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perhaps  a.  Keneral  idea  that  they  must  eiOwr  be  of  the  Aammta 
apocica  or  else  Jike  Marchesa  C.  or  CouDtoAi  Z.     The  mimifeld 
activities  of  Uiese  quiet  Englisliwnmen  opened  his  miDd  to  a  oe« 
series  of  retlectiorts,  and  Miks  Nelly  iu  parLiciiIar  was  a  standing  ^ 
enigma  to  hiin.     Tliis  _voiii)g1ii(ty,Hl though  apt,  liehind  his  back,  la B 
call  him  a  dear  old  fossil,  in  coosequieut^e  of  linving  {rra<)iiaUj 
vlioiU-d  from  liim  the  details  of  hie  mode  of  life,  wiw  qodu  the  lesa 
friendly  with  him  ontlmt  account,  and  looked-upon  hima<  li«roini| 
especial  property,  to  be  turned  to  account  as  she  thought  lit. 
was  studying  Italian  literature  with  great  vigour,  and  finding  \mS\ 
t4>acber'<«  esplanatioas  of  Dant«  rather  bald  and  commonplace,  aooa' 
began   to  ask   our   Professors  aid  concerning  the  many  p^ 
Hilt?   met   with.     Now,  in  early  days,  the  Professor  had  been 
ardent  Dantophilist,  had  ingenious  readings  of  his  own  for  ce 
disputed  pai<8age»,  and  diiuigret^d  ou  many  {winl^  with  the  tDi 
colcbraltfd   commentators.     I'ut  aside   for  scitiitilic   studies, 
never  forgotten,  the  old  interest  was  revived  by  NcllyV  quvstiooiil 
Soon,  his  own  stout  Dante,  interleaved  with  closely  written  n<Ae«| 
found  its   way  to  the  bouse  by  the  river.     Fierce   battles   wei« 
fought  over  its  well-known  pages.     Miss  Nelly  totally  di-cUoed 
taking  a  learned  view  of  the  great  poem.     She  would  not  lorft 
upon   Beatrice  as  an  allegory,  and  boldly  declared  that  all  tlw 
Profesnor's  ingenious  theories  were  mere  houses  of  cards  to  be  Uowo 
down  by  1  he  smallest  puHs  of  common  sense,  and  that  Dante  could 
never  have  dreametl  of  the  twisted  riddles  attribtited  to  him. 

Often  the  Professor,  aghast  at  her  heresies,  would  push  hit 
spectacles  (he  wort.'  gold-rimmt-d  ones  now)  high  on  his  foreheadt' 
and  gaze  at  his  presumptuous  little  adversary  in  dumb  despair, 
She  knew  nothing,  he  told  her,  of  the  mvstioism  of  the  Trtwid*, 
aud  he  brought  armful*  of  dusty  authorities  to  convince  her  that 
ijuaiut  eouceit*  were  hidileii  in  the  simplest  seeming  of  Iho  poet's 
lines.  But  even  when  Miss  Nelly  whs  tonvinced,  she  never  gave 
in,  never  acknowledged  her  defeat.  Instead,  she  would  shifl  her 
ground  with  lightning  rapidity,  and  fairly  bewilder  the  Frofessor** 
orderly  aud  logical  intcHu^t  by  all  manner  of  une]Lpcoled  thrust*  at 
side  points. 

Sometimes  the^o  litciuy  discussions  grew  so  stormy  that  placid 
M«.  Pei-l  knitting  by  the  6re,  and  the  invalid  girl  on  the  eo& 
languidly  scribbling  angels'  lieads  and  arabesques  on  scraps  of  paper, 
often  expected  to  see  the  Professor  rush  from  the  room  in  a  wbirU 
wind  of  passion. 

However,  Nelly  always  knew  when  concession  was  inevitable ; 
the  ntorm  would  die  away  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen;  and 
presently  the  hooks  would  be  put  aside,  Nelly  wouhl  go  to 
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pBSo,  or  the  Pro(e«or  oii  ^peiital  request  would  produce  a  roll  of 
■naiMcnpt  mmI  read  n  fvw  pu^j^cs  of  his  laat  tiui)^hed  chapter. 

Soaietiin«» — not  oftim,  for  the  elder  aUter  had  then  tu  Iw  Icfl 
■hse  Bt  borne — Nolly  and  her  mother  would  spend  a  Tuesday 
tnuBg  at  Marchcsa  C.'s  or  a  Saturday  evening  at  (^uunt^iia  Z.'»,  and 
PDold  be  received  with  great  affability  by  either  hostess  and  hear  j 
VUijr  po1it«  spepchex  from  gentlemen  old  and  young.  Having  no 
kaovledge  of  Italian  politioR,  the  ladiev  found  the  Mardicfa'a 
home  the  more  amiuing  of  tJiu  t  wo. 

Nelly  would  Iiarn  liked  it  still  Urttcr  bud  Avi  nu-t  thL-re  soy 

prk  of  her  own  agv  with  whom  to  hiugh  and  chat  iu  Enf^lish-girl 

bdnon.     Thr  marrii-d  daiiws  she  could  uot  get  on  with.     They 

■Awd  to  mauy  quirvtions,  and  expressed  such  estntordiuary  notions 

thnt  Eogland  and  the  English,  that  Nelly  was  divided  botween  a 

to  laugh   and  to  fall  in  a  fury.     And  Hhe  was  pniufuUy 

that  every  item  of  her  own  ami  her  muther's  dri-'ss  was 

in  review  in  much  tlie  same  fashion  that  a  martinet  officer 

wiejn  Ike  pipe-clay  and  buttons  of  his  tnen. 

But   Uie  -Marchew   bcrwrlf  wac,   iw  Nelly  rudfly  phrased  it, 
'^Aendid  fun.' 

HiTiog  been  more  than  *  eccentric '  in  her  youth — bo  at  leant 
Iht  detnctora  said — she  was  very  devout  and  strait-laced  iu 
hs  dd  a^  though  occasionally,  a^er  a  si^ries  of  grandiliMjuently 
tttcrad  moral  platitudes,  she  would  come  out  with  some  dare-ctvvil 
mnark  which  was  strangely  discordant  with  what  had  gone  lieforo. 
The  Mme  contrast  wait  obaervuUe  in  \\v\  attire.  It  was  one  of  her 
iMitnlemnly  pronounced  maxims  that  elilerly  ladia^i  should  wear 
iwhiiig  but  bl.-ick,aud  in  accordance  with  that  ttieory  she  covered  her 
hoad  with  a  hclmet-liko  en-ction  of  black  lace.  Vi-t  she  did  not 
4iidtin  to  veil  the  wrinkled  surface  of  Iilt  furchc^d  by  a  Juvenile 
fiinge  of  iutruM-Iy  dark  hair.  She  was  distressed  by  the  frivolity 
cfpoorMn.  Poel'sdainty  white  caps  and  delicately  tinted  ribbons; 
tlm|{h  with  an  air  of  sweet  eandoiu  she  would  wind  up  her  remarkin 
Ij'  ^iog  that  perbape,  by  the  time  her  own  hair  turned  white,  she 
^Jbo  would  feel  that  she  might  wear  anything. 
^H  1W  ^larcbesa'a  great  hobby  was  draniatic  recitation,  and  in 
^^wxBcotaof  expanjiion  tihe  would  lament  that  Providence,  in  giving 
^herooble  birth,  hail  preveuleil  her  Irom  filling  the  throne  of  tjHgedy. 
^b  She  bad  henclf  composed  a  rhymed  traushitiou  of  the  sleep- 
^^alldDg  »eene  in  Alaclnth,  and  tbi«  she  would  occasionally  deliver 
with  immcue  k^v^  in  the  centre  of  her  own  drawing-room. 

Then,  loo,  a«  one  of  tlio  leaders  of  society  in  (he  ^eepy 
l^niversity  town,  she  considered  it  incombent  upon  her  to  hold 
llronft   idea?  regarding  all   that   took  place   in    the  world.     In 
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political  matters  she  was  outshone  by  thie  Countess  C,  bat  on  (rthrr 
topics  her  vehemence  was  iineqiialleiJ.  She  was  a  rcry  Hot«pnro( 
debate,  and  always  preferred  attacik  to  <l<^fenoe.  Xottiing  tliat 
savoured  of  innovation  met  with  quarter  from  her  hands. 


Chapter  IL 

OsB  ovening  our  Professor,  who  did  not  attend  her  Tuosday!*  n^jl 
rejjuWly  this  winter,  found  her  in  a  state  of  higli  excitt^rni-nt  on] 
the  question  of  femide  education.  A  distinguished  public  man  had] 
recently  had  the  audacity  to  rleclare  that  there  wa*  room  fer] 
improvement  in  tJie  educatiou  of  It.illiin  girU,  thai  inins  weiQ  i 
the  best  inxtnictorit  nf  yoiitli,  niid  ttiat  t<;uod  secondary  scbo 
were  iirgwitly  rcquircfl.  Tliis  gijntlcmun  was  actually  coming  fall 
deliver  a  lectiu'c  at  the  Ciicolo  Filologico,  just  opened  in  the  cit 
and  the  Marchesa  was  otitrciged  by  the  prospect.  Had  not 
been  brought  up  in  a  convent  ?  Was  «/ie  so  very  ignorant  ?  Bb 
cried,  brandishing  a  pinch  of  snulf  in  her  lean  mitten»d  fingers-j 
Did  mit  genius  triumph  over  every  obsta<;Ie  ?  K.'giilar  trainingi.1 
indeed!  Kiddlesticka  !  Genius  f^purned  regular  training!  A 
of  applause  greeted  this  outburst.  The  few  Indies  prew^nt  wore  i 
convinci'd  that  old  ways  wiTf  Iw-st  ;  and  »»  for  the  men,  well, 
generally  iigreed  with  wlial  tlic  Mardic«i  «iid — in  licr  owii  Raloo- 
reserving  their  cammentx  and  objections  for  other  occoeiona. 

Accordingly  every  one  was  surprised  to  hear  the  voice  of 
feMor    Marcotti — generally    a    silent    listener — raised    in    prot 
'  I>id  not  the  Marchee<a  admit,'  he  mildly  inquired,  'that  somect 
might  l)e  needed  in  the  training  of  women  of  no  genius  ? ' 

Tlie  Marehesa  stopped  short  in  her  harangui;,  dropped  her  snuff, 
and  turned  on  our  hen>  with  a  smile  that  meant  miscliicf. 

•Art!  yai(  inteifKtfcd  in  the  (lut-stiou  ?  I  did  not  know  that 
your  rcf«carches  in  natural  history  comprised  the  ciipabilities  of 
women.  Ah  '.  but  probably  your  foreign  intimacies  have  aroiueda 
tardy  interest  in  the  sex.'  Here  i^he  swept  her  circle  with  a  meaning 
Maile  and  went  on :  *  By  the  way,  where  are  your  friends  ?  Of 
course  Ihey  are  coming  to-night,  as  you  are  here  after  your  long 
desertion  ? '  Something  very  like  a  flush  spread  over  the  Frofesmr't 
pale  complexion  as  he  hastily  explained  that  the  ladies  in  question 
were  not  coming,  the  elder  daughter  U-ing  more  ailing  than  ucual. 
As  for  his  d«*ertion,  he  was  flnttert^l  that  it  nhould  have  been 
noticed  ;  be  had  lieen  much  occupied  during  the  lart  few  weeks ; 
and  he  hastened  to  add  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  expected 
lecture,  and  counted  on  the  Marehesa  for  enlightenment. 
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The  Udj  mu  noirise  softened.     That  meinbere  of  her  circle 
AmiA  wuider  after   strange  gods  was  an   tilmost   unforfrivable 
1  Awe,  ftD(]  with  n  feint  of  warm  interest  in  Mrs.  Peel  and  lier  > 
faighters,  she  proceeded  to  ask  a  string  of  questions  as  to  their  1 
[  and  tbeir  babit«. 
The  Professor  parrit-d  her  inqiurics  &s  well  as  he  was  able,  hut 
krasDO  adept  in  tlu-  diftii-idt  art  of  replying  without  an.tworing  ; 
in,  though  he  kept  to  generalities,  hi«  hostess  and  all  present  drew 
Ifacjr  own  eoDclustons  from  his  evident  intimac;  with  the  ICngUsh 
tmSir. 

'  Hum !     I'm  sure  it  is  very  self-denying  of  yon,'  remarked  thaJ 
old  lady  with  a  grim  irony, '  to  derange  all  your  habitji  to  AUch  an 
otatf,  for,  like  the  generality  of  Kng1i.ih,  your- friends  are  very 
Idt,  and  play  but  a  poor  part  in  s<'>ciety.' 

Tlio  Professor  felt  hound  to  viudicutv  persons  whom  he  had 
nttodaced  to  the  Slarchesa's  circle.  *  They  are  very  intelligent, 
loui  aMiire  ym»,  and  have  plenty  to  siiy  in  their  own  home,'  he 
lupoodcd  with  much  warmth.  *  It  is  hardly  a  proof  of  dul- 
■B  if,  when  in  your. company,  they  prefer  to  listen  rather  than 
talk.  They  are  genuinely  interested  in  ItaUan  life  and  literature.' 
'Well,  wo  won't  quarrel  about  your  friends,'  said  the  Marchesa 
in  a  lew  acid  tone.  '  The  girl  is  rather  nice-looking,  though  slie 
doe*  drvM  so  vilely.' 

*  But  the  Rngliiih  are  dull ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,'  here 
'MfTposed  the  rasping  voi<H^  of  a  lean,  rod-liearded  man  who  was 
Vaitng  over  the  hack  of  (he  Mnrchcsa's  chair.  He  glanced  round 
tht  nxm  u  though  hoping  that  some  one  would  contradict  him ; 
M  SOS  did,  but  there  was  a  murmur  of  expectation  in  the  little 
|IMp,  for  Avvocato  Spazzagalera  was  a  personage  of  some  note  iu 
ibe  town,  and  liad  a  gift  of  saying  spiteful  things  iu  an  amufing 

>w>j.  He  went  on  : 
'Ycft!  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  precisely  because  of 
iMr  diilncss  that  the  Englii^givc  birth  to  iw  many  subversive 
ud  dangerous  doctrines.  On  this  fcmiile  education  question,  for 
fantaiice :  only  people  with  beer  and  water  in  their  veins  insteiwl  of 
bliod  would  attempt  to  spoil  women  by  thrusting  useless  knowledge 
^wn  their  throata.  The  less  a  woman  knows,  the  better ;  let  her 
koDour  her  hueihand  and  take  care  of  her  children,  that  is  all  tltat 
iireqoired  of  hor.  A  woman  who  stiidit!:*  is  tapablc  of  burning 
^ha  hasband's  soup.' 

There  was  a  roar  at  this,  and  the  speaker  went  on :  *  Of  course 

\  aOodc  to  the  generality  of  the  sex ;  our  disticgulahed  hosten  has 

herself  above  the  ordinary  conditions  of  womaakiitd.     To 
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genius  all  is  allowed,  everj'thiiiH  givon  wny.     Oth«r  womiMi  tntiA 
be  content  with  the  privileges  of  youtband  beauty ' 

'  And  then  resign  themselves  to  old  age  and  negloct,'  broke  la 
Professor  Marcotti  in  the  studiously  serene  tones  that  often  li 
inward  heal.  KpazKagalera's  voice  and  manner  alwaya  irri 
hift  nervfs,  and,  Hki^  all  present,  he  knew  that  the  advoeat«'t  wil 
was  one  of  the  most  ill-iiscd  women  in  the  town.  .\nd  bU' 
8]>ecUicled  eyes  glanced  wouderingly  at  the  laughing  ladies  on  the 
ifofa.  How  could  they  bear  their  sex  so  inniltingly  i:polt(?n  of 
without  open  protest?  It  will  he  seen  that  our  Professor  had  not 
studied  the  current  controversies,  or  he  would  have  known  that  the 
fiercest  opponents  tn  the  progress  of  woman  are  to  he  found  nmong 
fier  own  sex.  Tht;  Advixyite  did  not  glare  at  hisinti^rnipter,  for  ba 
wa.*  well  accustomed  to  control  bis  features  in  public.  Oa 
contrary,  be  smiled  blandly. 

'  Old  age  and  neglect,'  li«  echoed.  '  Well,  you  know  the 
does  imply  the  other.  J  can  speak  frankly  here.  Why  sboi 
wr  veil  the  law  of  niiMire  with  sentimentjil  .ihama?  Man  in  all 
LimcM  bus  only  valued  tbut  which  is  necessary  to  him.  Young 
women  are  necessary,  ergo  tliey  are  valued.  Wliat  ceases  to  1« 
uR'fuI  is  rejected  and  cast  aside.  That  is  the  law  of  nature,  and 
you,  my  dear  Professor,  as  a  mau  of  science,  cannot  be  prepared  to 
deny  it.' 

'  If  you  carry  out  that  theory,  you  can  have  no  respect  fo? 
women  in  the  abstract,'  rejoined  the  Professor  hotly:  'yet,  I 
suppose  you  respect  your  own  mother  ? ' 

'  Well,  yw !  liecause  she  is  my  mother,'  drawled  the  Avvocato ; 
'  but  why  should  that  c'im]>t-I  me  to  respect  otJier  men's  mothers? 
1  don't  Itelieve  in  altruistic  philosophy,  and  what  is  more,  I  am 
sure  that  no  one  here  does  believe  in  it.  What  do  yon  sav, 
Marchesa  ? ' 

'  You  are  out  of  my  depth  altogether,  you  cynical  creature,  but 
I  dare  say  you  are  right,'  replied  the  old  lady  with  an  emphatic 
wave  of  ber  fan.  Then,  feeling  that  more  was  expected  of  her,  t^e 
continued :  *  I  have  never  studied  philosophy,  and  I  do  not  profess 
to  understand  the  claJniK  of  ordinary  women.  Indeed,  I  might 
almost  say  that  my  Rex  in  gi.'U(Tal  i*  a  mystery  to  me.  I  leave  it 
to  uicn'.-<  brains  to  grapple  with  the  problnn.'  And  she  took  a 
pinch  of  suuQr  and  IcJint  back  in  ber  chair  with  an  air  of  supreme 
sclf-complaceney  that  made  our  mild  Professor  long  to  shake  her. 

'  Ah  I  if  all  women  resembled  you '. '  murmured  the  .\dvocate, 
lowering  his  discordant  voice  to  what  he  meant  for  a  caressing 
murmur, 

*  ExciiK  me,'  s&id  the  Profc^aoTi  pushing  up  bis  Bpectaclcs  and 
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(ding  I  itep  or  two  nearer  to  Spunagalera.  *  Your  remarks  on]; 
■fftlj  to  wnova  as  rej^nls  their  relation  with  men.  Grant<Kl 
tJMt  ron,  like  many  other  men,  have  a  preference  for  i^rnuraut 
■(■KD  ;  well,  that  is  a  tatte,  just  as  some  people  like  tht-ir  meat 
na  iiut«ad  of  well  cooked.  But  has  it  n«v«r  Ettnick  you  tliat 
■■en  are  also  human  beings  and  that  it  i^  th<iir  ulaim.t  n>i  humnn 
M^  that  hav«  to  be  considc^rcd  ?  So,  the  rviil  (|iii-»tion  of  fcrniile 
reaolves  it«flf  into  this :  ns  human  beiogt,  and  apart  from 
connection  with  men,  what  is  the  bost  method  of  education 
woioen?' 

Here  tbo  Marchesa  broke  in : 

*  Women  apart  from  men  I  That'll  an  iropoj^ible  point  of  view. 

Voa  pofitivel;  frighten  me,  ProfeHsor.     I    begin   to   think  jourl 

Kigbih  friends  mmt  liave  inft-ct^d  you  with  some  of  tlioKe  drvad- 

U  tkwriM  tint  the  Avvocalu  nlludud  to  just  now.     Who  knows  ? 

IMap*  the  Signoni  i'evl  may  Ix;  emi^arieM  of  one  of  those  xub- 

'«  sects  in  Kiijjland  or  America  that   try  to  sap  the  fouudu- 

of  religioti,  the  xncTcdnen'  of  family  lifi-.' 

Our  poor  Professor  started  to  bis  feet  hot  with  indignation. 

>larchpsa  was  nn  old  acquaintance,  it  was  tnic,  but  by  what 

did  she  make  such  horrible  8Ug)<;est ions  about  bis  inotien^ive 

;liah  friends?     The  others  Hhru(^cd  their  shou1d<>n!.  knowinj; 

it  al!  meant  nothio);,  that  thtrir  hostosi  wii^  mL-rely  airing 

^H  eloquence ;  but  to  the  I'rofes^r  it  was  a  penional  mutter.     He 

WtntnMliK'rd  hi4  frieud-i  to  the  old  virago,  ait  he  invardly  styled 

Wr;  he  could  not  filently  hear  tbem  iiL-uidered.     *■  Please  to  luive 

Ike  English  ladies  out  of  your  disciusioo,'  lie  XAid  in  the  tone  of 

fam  dignity  that  ho  often  used  with  success  in  the  elass-room. 

'Tli«y  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  I  may  say  once  for  all 

tbit  they  bare  never  hinted  at  any  interest  in  the  subject.     As  for 

joor  nibreruve  doctrines,  1  don't  know  what  you  mean;  I  liave 

anw  troubled  myeelf  about  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  women  in  any 

eimntfj,  and  don't  profess  to  know  much  about  women  anywhere. 

But  certainty,  judging  I7  the  ladies  you  have  chosen  to  allude  to, 

£agU*hwonifn  mutt  unite   culture    and  domesticity   to   a   most' 

vunal  extent.     Your  friend  the  Advocate  will  willingly  correct 

n*  if  I  am  in  error' — here  he  glanced  i^eadity  at  the  sneering 

cooBteoanco  of  his  adversary' — *but  it  Hi.-em»  to  me  that,  in  our 

erantry,  women  may   be   roughly   divided    into   two   categoriea, 

dn^es  and  drones ;  and  that  the  fault  of  it  lii-s  at  the  door  of 

MB  who  share  the  convictiouii  tliat  Signor  Spazxagalera  has  just 

etpRnad.' 

lUi  was  by   far  the  longest  speech  the  Professor  had  ever 
Mtend  in  the  Marchesa's  ralon,  and  the  cliecked  handkerchief  with 
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wlitcli  lie  wiped  bis  bruw  wiu  returned  to  litti  pockd  in 
limp  conditioD. 

The  Marches  was  aittoiinded.  To  l)e  snubbedf  and  in  b^r  ovn 
hoiiae,  and  by  onu  of  lb**  Profe^sont  hIia  palronined,  was  a  new  and 
tinpleasuiit  ojtp«riL-iioe.  Sliv  '  Lied  it  on  Iier  finder,'  a»  tbe  Italiin 
"Rjintj  goes — Uiat  iif,  ik'tt-nniiio.d  to  take  ber  revenge  at  the  Bret 
opportunity.  Ac  for  Spazxngalcra,  lie  twiddled  his  ooante  beard 
luid  i!iuilvd  blandly  as  be  Inwcd  to  tbo  ProfesecM'  and  expreawd 
a  hope  that  he  would  air  bis  views  during  the  foitbcominj;  divcu 
jiion  at  till?  Ciivolo. 

Marcotti  was  quite  ready  to  accept  the  challenge.    •  ProbaUy  I 
may,'  ho  auxwvred.    '  I  don't  know  wbnt  thi?  lecturer'^  opinions  ire,j 
but  certainly,  if  you  pixjpound  yoius,  I  sball  do  my  best  to  coatt 
diet  yoiL* 

But  now  elt'vcn  o'clock  was  striking,  and  tlu?  lielattid  Profe 
g^iilped  doivn  a  gluss  of  k-monadu  mid  burrird  :iway,  jioudt-rii 
over  the  Miircbesii's  acrimony,  luid  eontrutitiu};  it  with  tbt^  amt 
indiilgfuie  with  which  the  English  ludies  discuwicd  the  Marcl 
Alxo  he  was  uma^tod  at  bis  own  temerity  with  regard  to  Sf 
The  Advocate,  sb  bo  was  well  aware,  knew  how  to  play  on  tl 
strings  of  popular  prejudice,  and  generally  carried  Iiis  audicnc 
with  bim  when  he  spoke.     *  I  shall  make  a  terrible  mess  of  it,'  1 
retleeted,  as  be  stood  on  his  own  door-mat,  nionrnfnlly  fhakin);  bi 
iiead,  with  :i  lighted  lucifcr  in  one  band  and  !t  bij;  key  in  th4 
other.    '  But  it  can't  be  avoided.     I  lihoidd  not  like  tbo  Englb 
ladies  to  think  that  all  Italians  hold  that  lawyer's  detestable  creed.' 

In  fact,  when  the  next  evening  found  him  sitting.  J>ante 
hand,  at  Mrs.  Peel's  cosy  fireside,  tbe  news  of  the  coming  dis 
sion  at  the  Circolo,  and  his  proposed  share  in  it,  was  I'eeeived  with^ 
genuine  acclamation.  The  ladies,  who  bad  lived  some  time 
Edinburgh,  gave  him  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  fer 
education  movement  in  that  city,  and  then  weul  oii  to  dcfcril 
tbe  iifiuul  life  of  studious  girln  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  complete^ 
liberty  enjoyed  by  young  ladies  in  f!ie  country.  Tbia  astonished!! 
tbo  Professor  more  than  all  eUe. 

*  Ah  \  things  wv  dilTereut  here.,'  he  cried,  holding  up  bis  haodt; 
'  but  then,  the  men  are  different  too.    Perhaps  if  .Spazsngalera 
a  visit  to  England  it  would  mend  bis  mind  and  his  maunerx.' 

*  They  need  it  sadly  I '  remarked  Miss  Nelly  emphatically, '  but 
I  fear  they're  past  mending.  It  is  euoiigh  to  look  for  a  moment 
iu  that  man's  face  to  know  that  he  has  low  ideiui  about  womeii<p 
I  am  sure  no  nice  woman  could  be  civil  to  him  for  five  minuteii.' 

'  My  dear  child  1     NV'bat  do  you  know  uf  the  man  ? '  cxcl; 
Mn.  Peel  in  shocked  remonstrance. 
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*  O  mamma,  doa't  yuu  remember  that  carroty  creature  with 
tbe  grittT  voic«  who  came  and  t&lked  to  us,  the  hrst  time  we  went 
tolbe  .Marchesa's?' 

*  And  whom  you  naubbvd  «o  dvcisivcly  I '  angwcn^d  lier  mot,her. 
'WrfJ,  he  was  not  attractive,  and  I  don't  tliiak  he  in  good  either. 
Vc  women  hare  a  gure  ittetinct  in  theM>  instrterit,  Profussor 
JliRioUi,  M  do  not  t]iink  n*  too  imcbariUible.' 

Tbe  ProfoBsor  looked  m  thoroughly  happy  and  contented,  while 
titting  in  tbe  bt}*  armchair  near  Mrs.  Peel's,  his  spectacled  eyes 
f>kUowitig  Nelly's  every  movement  an  she  flitted  ahoiil  arranging  the 
daioly  kppiirteitaDoe*  of  her  U.-a-t;ihlr,  tJi»t  \^w  invalid  girl  on  tlie 
a&  wu  ttixed  with  a  sudden  longing  to  throw  hL-r  armH  round 
Wr  niter,  liuf;  her  tight,  and  keep  her  behind  the  xufa  out  of 
Manotti'fi  sight.  Not  that  ehe  hud  any  persoDal  objection  to  our  ' 
bm — aa  the  oontraiy,  she  liked  him  very  much,  was  always  glad 
to  mt  Um  enter  the  room,  to  liear  hiH  kindly  greetings,  and  was 
itntere«tted  in  hii  I)ant«  di^'usKJons  with  her  sister.     AH  tliiaa 

I  v«U  and  good,  his  viHtls  weiv  a  pleasant  change  in  her  quiet 
but — IhiI  no  change  muKl.  takt^  plaice  iu  her  sister  her* 

I.nttiA    TILUtKI. 
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d&tD(Utaac. 

We  &n  not  eiirc  whether  in  these  davR  it  is  n  heoetit  even  to 
people  to  introdwce  to  lliem  a  quiet  place  in  which  to  spend  thi 
holidajB ;  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  modern  life  have  made  m  m 
people  desirous  of  rest  and  retirement,  that  the  '  Qnietist;* '  tbi 
selves  ant  enough  to  spoil  a  doicen  haunts  of  solitude  anil 
In  speitkin^r  of  8 wanii^-,  however,  wo  are  not  or<'Our't'  »pcjtkiiig 
an  unknown  plucf  ;  thr  inliubilnntK  would  riiu;  and  »tonc  us  (i 
stones  arp  very  ready  to  tho  haudof  Un-'niarblnr^of  Purbeck  Isle 
hhould  we  venture  to  do  po.     You  will  find  it  referred  to  in  'thi 
Saxon  Chronicles '  and  '  Domesday  Hook '  under  a  great  nuinlier 
nameii,  Oravenuic  for  one  (a  better  name  for  an  archaeologist 
have  to  do  with,  perhaps,  than  for  an  omnitma  conductor) ;  bat 
tiT  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station  (Wurwham),  uud 
you  were  to  ask  the  best  authorities — the  local  horses — I  nm 
they  would  *yy  the  road  was  hilly. 

Swunage  it  a  homely,  old-fa^duoned  town,  situated  on  the  hAl 
of  ttiat  mime,  and  lilts  been  drKiTibml  by  Kiujrslcy  with  a  cba 
tt-ristic  prejudice  in  favour  of  hi«  "Wii,  ii'  '  the  p|ea*ant(«t  ^jiot 
be  found  eaiitward  of  the  Devon  coast.'  {Y)    Comparisons  are  odiutuj 
hut  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  few  places  even  in   IVvoiwhi 
that  surpass  it   in    natural  beauti<.is.      On  the  south   and   n< 
lie  lofty  dowiilands— in  the  one  case  close  at  bawd,  in  the 
within  a  mile  or  so,  from  which  there  are  Kploiidid  views, 
marine   and  iuland.     To  the  south-east  lies  the  open  Channel, 
witli    invisible   CherlKuirg   opposite,  and   tA>  the  cast  the  Isle  of| 
Wijjtit :  constant  as   the  needle  to  the  Pole,  does  Swanage 
the  XccdW, 

The  waterway  in  summer  weather  is  alive  with  craft  of  alt 
kinds,  from  tlic  great  st-a-going  ships  that '  pass  by  to  their  haven 
under  the  lull'  (Southampton),  to  the  stone  boats  hugging  the  coast 
and  carrying  our  chief  native  product  to  Poole  or  Weymouth. 
What  wc  ilon't  like  to  see,  except  from  ttie  cliff  top  {where  w« 
know  our  solitude  will  not  be  invaded)  is  the  little  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  roan's  hand  (but  a  very  dirty  one)  which  heralds  the  approach 
of  an  excursion  steamer  from  these  two  latter  towns  or  from 
Boumcinouth.  Why  should  the  good  J)^^ople  of  those  part^  leave 
their  piers,  their  German  tiands,  their  liazaars,  with  their  vbe^ 
of  fortune,  their  nigger  miostrcLs,  and  uU  the  delights  of  a  sea-side 
resort,  to  visit  our  little  town,  which  has  only  its  picturesque  sur- 
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InandingB  Xo  recommoDd  it  ?     We  have  a  daily  supply  of  fresh 
flohUEi  ftrictly  Umitod  to  oiir  needs,  and  when  tlie^  persout^  come 
6m  are  never  any  lobetera  left. 

SmnagQ  always  suffered  from  marine  maiauder^.     On  PuveiU 

jyn,  a  ludge  of  rock  but  fivw  inimiU-s'  walk   fruin  tliv  IioU-1, 'a 

kadnd  Danisli  veateb,'  says  the   loeul  guiili^liook,  '  iiu-l   tbotr 

bie  a  thousand  tgahi  a^o.'     I'he  ciiiticidence  of  nitiiiljcr  is 

al>l(>;  oneirondbn)«hKt]i<.T  iho  author  might  not  be  induced 

I  imkt  the  vesaels  ninety-nine.   \Vc  faney  mmv  one  Ljis  at  tempted 

Aotf  and  with  the  luiiul  rtKuU-'Lluit  of  lunkiug  tlu-  Jiulhor  nn^y 

■aJ  defiant :  for  on  »  luler  piij^c-  wi'  finil  '  the  D.iuixh  11ec-f  lost  1  '20 

TTwrli  io  SwanagL-  Buy.'     Ilt-nvt-ii  forbid  wc  Nfaotild  say  imything 

■ptHt  the  Bay,  which   has  lx?en  coinptirwi  for  beauty,  and  not 

vilhoot  ntason,  to  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  but  unlciiig  thoBC  vcs-^els  were 

*«T  anall  ones,  such  as  foolhardy  people  now  use  for  crossing  the  At- 

badc  to.  it  could  not  have  accommoilated  them  all  at  once.    It  mu^t 

iaie  been  'one  down  (sunk),  another  come  on.'     That  it  happened 

ticrrt^D,  ii-cauie  a  stone  pillar  (with  uannon-lialls  on  the  to[> 

vhidi  mtut  have  lieen  picked  up  and  placed  there  hy  Kimc  powerful 

uadironi#m    af><-r   the   rngagctncnt)    commemorali-K    the    fact, 

Smaf^  is  very  rich — hccitu^v,  I  suppose,  of  its  beiii;;  »uch  a  depot 

qC  Pnrbecfc  stone — in  commemorative  pillars.     Btside«  this  one  to 

JUfivd — not  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  but  the  other — it  has  one  of 

tame  to  Albert  the  Good ;  and  others  to  other  people  too  numer- 

■Blo  mention,  all  over  the  place.     We  do  not  despair,  when  this 

Uitle  shall  liave  appeared,  of  having  a  i^imilar  monument  erected 

tocor  own  genius,  it'  any  suitable  spot  forsuch  a  thing  should  still 

be  fboiMl  imwcupidi.     .Stone  *iTit>=  are  also  evi-rywheri*  plaevd  for 

tW  public  bfDcfil :  each  wilh  an  iusoription,  (;i»  lliou^h  it  were  n 

iMabrtiODe).    Some  are  dedicated  to  literature:  and  ttie)V,whcnwe 

korf  once  got  over  the   notion  of  iritling  on  *  Sir  Walter  8cott,' 

•Byroo,'  Ac,   we  naturally  selected:  some  have  a  local  associa- 

tim,  as  in  the  '  Mowletn  '  (the  patron  saint  of  Swanoge,  who  hati 

a  l«mplt!  dedicated  to  him  therein),  or  'Lord  Eldon,'  a  great 

tiartoiiii  I    in   those  parts;  while  «ome  immortalise  name*  ^oubt- 

\m  known  in  tbe  atoiw  trade,  but  otherwist^  not  of  world-wide 

npttatlon. 

Even  Id  t]ie  stone  wall^  opposite  objects  of  interest,  little  tablets 
m  let  in,  which  one  at  Gr»t  takes  for  memorials  of  some  cata- 
Mnphe,  bat  which  are  in  reality  only  aids  to  reflection,  such  as 
■Rnt  and  be  thankhil,'  or  'Stop  and  mituire.'  We  must  confeaa^ 
IWm  things  give  a  ^mp^m  of  Rocherville  to  scenes  that  liyno' 
nnns  reqidre  Mich  adjnm-t*.  We  comfort  ourselves  with  the  id«i 
that  ttwy  are  provided  for  the  esciir^ioniiils  hj  the  steamer,  who 
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must  alwj  (if  they  hail  from  Luiidou')  "iia  vustly  deligfated  with  the 
Hrst  olijett  prcscntctl  to  tlieir  noliw;  411  initnonfic  clock — in  a 
garden — wliicli  oiicu  stood  ua  the  Siirrvy  »i(lc  of  London  Bridge: 
it  wa«  put  II])  tu  tb(.>  mumory  of  the  Duke  of  Wcllinj^too  {a»  l)e>i>g( 
I  suppose,  a  very  punctual  man),  but  suffered  bo  in  ita  inside  from 
the  vibration  of  the  traSic,  that  it  had  to  lie  removed  to  the  »ea- 
Bide. 

Three  miles  from  Swaiiage  iti  StudlandH ;  the  prettiest  vilUge, 
except  Lynmotith,  we  ever  visited,  >et  iu  n  little  wooded  liay  of  itt 
own,  and  absoliitvly  out  of  llie  world.  V.vkm  that  has  il«  stone 
monument,  the  Agglestone — an  enormous  ancient  altar  of  a  v«y 
interest  in  jj  kind  to  strunyera.  We  gay  to  straiigerg,  because  on 
inquiring  about  it  of  au  inhabitant  of  the  village,  about  tifty  yean 
of  age,  he  directed  ns  to  tlie  thing — which  irasi  about  a  mile  awa; 
but  frankly  confii«ed  that  he  himself  bad  never  taken  the  trou 
to  go  thorw.  There  sire,  liowevor,  in  ihnt  vilhige  some  people 
meaiiH  without  a  desire  for  iuformat  ion.  Wc  «iw  a  Studland  f 
once  in  tbo  Swarmge  post^-ofEec  wlio  wiw  most  particularly  c 
as  to  which  corner  of  au  envelope  the  stamp  should  l>e  plaeed  upooJ 
and  who,  when  he  was  informed,  expri'ssed  a  great  aeatm  of  aa 
tion :  he  had  found,  he  said,  much  ditTereoce  of  opinion  on  Un 
point  araoug  his  friends,  and  that  would  now  bo  cleared  up. 

The  simplicity  of    the    inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 

indeed  most  extraordinary,  and— what  is  qiute  lUi  great  a  rarity 

these  days—their  good  manners.   A  universal  civility  reigns  ever, 

whcri- — ^.ind  a   good-huraonr  (though    they   are  not   particularl 

prosptiroiift)   that   woidd   put   most    ] Londoners   t*   shnme 

mugiufuent  air  of  tlie  place,  doubtless,  favourably  aPTect^  thoir 

tivere;  modesty  forbids  our  saying  that  it  produced  any  great  moral 

improvement  in  our  own  ease,  but  it  swelled  our  appetite  to  gianb, 

size.    At  the  hotel,  which  is  an  old-fashioned  manor-houHi^  .-ids 

to  that  purjMse,  and  admirably  conduit^'il,  we  used  positively  to 

feel  pangs  of  conscivnoe  after  the  tfdtU^^i'huie,  to  think  that  wa 

were  boarded  by  the  day,  and  had  taken  such  advantage  of  it. 

Vtuiti  iu  windows,  which  louk  upon  the  Hay,  you  see  all  thai 

comes  by  land  a^  well  as  by  sea,  because  every  vehicle  has  to  drive 

in  front  of  the  inn  liefore  it  can  turn  round— the  narrnwneKt  of  the 

Rtrvct  not  admitting  of  that  manceuvre.     The  maxim  that  'every* 

thing  come*  to  (hose  who  wait'  has  therefore  a  very  pnieliciil  appli- 

eation  to  the  hotel  guests,  and  in  some  cases  the  sense  of  tbil 

perhaps  encourages  indolence.     But  for  the  pedestrian  in  Svranage 

there  is  a  pamdisconall  sides.    For  miles  and  miles  one  can  follow 

the  coastguard  path  along  tk^  cliffs  to  southward — here  dipping  into 

cieek  and  oove,  there  ascending  the  giddy  headland :  and  on  the  north 
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•vau  picnic  above  UKudiiut  Point  and  <^^  on  the  huge  pillars  of 

(Uk  that  the  eca  \m»  isolated  from  it,  and  writch  the  cannoitinls 

It  lA«ir  fea»t  liciKath  us.     One  of  th<?«p  piUajB  i^  called  by  a.  oamo 

HKf  metitioned  to  ears  polite  ;  and  anothev  never  mentiouiid  at 

ll,  except  in  a  stoiy  we  remember  coouecled  witli  a  lunatic  MKylitiu. 

Om  of  the  poor  parients  used  to  imagine  he  had  married  the  Devil'ti 

Aflgbter — *  he  would  have  got  on  very  well  with  th<-  old  pt-uplo,'  ho 

rid,  'eioept  for  hi^  mother-in-law;'  the  timall'-r  ])ilUr  opposite 

Hiadbat  Point  is  tiumi.-d  »ft«r  her — *  Old  Harry's  wif« ; '  the  lar^fer 

rf  eoune  Winj;  Old  Harry.     According  to  one  arcliitotogicsJ  theory 

(•ad  (b«  popular  one),  the  neighbourhood  is  indebted  to  the  same 

ntimlly  diotin^iishcd  pcT«un:i<;';  for  ttit^  Ag^lr-»tone. 

Tbe  downs  arc  covered  with  iKirrows  .-ind  giuntii'  graves,  which 
iBatA  inAnite  food  for  the  DrjuMlu»ts,  who  have  alxo  aiitanding 
£A  of  which  they  never  tiro  in  i\\n  ruins  of  Corfu  Castle,  Hama 
fnailefi  to  westward.  It  was  there,  as  the  smallest  xtudeut  of 
PtaHck  will  remember,  that  Elfrida  stubljcd  Edward  the  Martyr 
Mke  «t  DD  bor-^baek  drinking  the  stirrup  cup ;  and  a  good  many 
'mattlin?  of  history'  have  taken  place  there  since.  Corf  means 
pp,and  well  todicitlcs  the  pottition  of  the  forti'e.s».  If  the  ptirlin- 
f  tiTj  party  bud  only  waited  a  few  year:*  for  tlie  development  of 
wSStuj  ecieooe,  they  need  not  have  incurred  the  blame  of  Vandal- 
im  bj  lilowing  up  so  splendid  a  relic  of  the  past  with  gunpowder ; 
Ik,  placed  on  an  eminence,  it !»  nevertheless  commanded  mi  iKith 
•ia  by  the  ncighbouriDg  hill^  though  in  the  ante-artillery  days  { 
illBgbt  well  have  b«eri  held  imprej^nable.  The  harrlier  class  of 
iriMtriao  need  indeed  never  hick  fur  new  beaulidx  in  the  neigh- 
toshood  of  Swanage :  Tilly  Whin,  Seaoomhe,  and  Whinspit,  aro 
■■H  which,  to  thoM  who  have  once  seen  those  localities,  will  always 
nciD  a  lovely  pictnre  ;  while  St.  Alban'ii  Head  (not  a  public-house, 
■■Bay  be  imagined,  but  a  promontory)  is  a  irpeotaclp  never  to  be 
fayotteo.  Except  for  its  coastf^uan!  ulation,  it  is  an  utterly 
bwly  >pol,  for  the  old  Norman  Cinpel  on  it«  cix-st  adds  rather 
tbn  detrarta  from  its  solitude ;  this,  thi>u<;h  one  of  the  oldest^  i 
itpobaps  the  smallest  church  in  England,  being  only  thirty  feet 
a|Mie,  bat  it  hat  tiurvived  such  storms  af  inhinil  folks  have  never 
a|Hrieaeed,  and  looks  like  enough  to  double  its  age,  which 
■ImdyeounU  t«ven  centiiriee.  During  the  summer  months  an 
vmuog  aerrice  ts  conducted  iu  it  by  the  Victor  of  Worth, 
aa  adjacent  village,  in  the  churchyard  of  which  is  buried  one 
Benjamin  U.  Jcsty,  noted,  a-t  his  tombstone  tells  us,  for  havingf  \ 
(md  'the  fait  person  who  inlniduced  the  eowpox  by  inocuhttiont' 
(W  nperstjon  Uting  performwi  ^  with  a  Htockiag-neodlo.' 

KtFT  an  old-world  simple  locality  which  ia  yet  br  no  means  un- 
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comeatable.  the  neighbourhood,  in  short,  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendatioD.*  Those  vho  ride  or  drive  have  of  course  a  still  mon 
extensive  circle  of  objects  of  interest,  the  iioest  of  which  is  Lul 
worth  Cove,  but  with  that,  at  least  by  name,  we  are  most  of  u 
acquainted.  It  has  been  oiu-  object  to  draw  the  attention  of  thos 
who  like  quiet  and  seclusion  to  the  comparatively  unknown  merit 
of  Swanage  as  a  summer  r^ort.  '  The  place,'  as  we  heard  a  vieita 
observe, '  glows  CD  you ; '  and  though  the  statement  sounds  alarmiog 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  but  a  little  place. 

JAKES   FAVK. 

'  There  it  ono  mistiike  on  tho  part  of  tho  Swanage  authoriliei  vhicli  mniul  t 
too  soon  remedied :  fur  toTaa  Tensoa — a  beCter  one,  I  hope,  than  bif(ntry,  bac  Kti 
an  insnSeiciit  one— they  cXota  Iheir  little  pier  on  Stindafa. 
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J  'BUST  (PJ'£.V0ir3y  iX  TJJB  BRITlSa  MUSEUM. 

Who  wtr*  yyii  once?     Could  w*'  Imt  giips*, 

Wir  might  perchance  inoro  boldly 
Di^fioe  the  patient  wearinese 

That  eetfl  your  lipo  so  coldly ; 
You  lit'tfi,  we  know,  for  fame  and  blame ; 

But  sure,  to  friend  or  foeman, 
Vou  bore  »ome  more  distinctive  name 

Than  mere'  B.  C.,'— and  'IJomaii '? 


Vouf  j»<leiital  would  livlp  us  much. 

Tliereon  joiir  acti?,  your  title, 
(Secure  from  dull  Obtivioii'ii  touch  I) 

lloil  dwibtlexs  diiv  rocital ; 
Vain  hope  1  not  wen  deeds  can  last  1 

That  stone,  of  which  you're  mhuie. 
Maybe  with  all  your  virtues  past 

Endows  .  .  a  TiaKM.iM[rs] 

We  $eek  it  not ;  ne  sbould  not  find. 

But  still,  it  umhU  do  mugic 
To  tell  you  wore,  like  moet  mankind, 

Your  comic  miuk  and  tragic  ; 
And  Iwld  that  thinge  were  false  and  true. 

Felt  angry  and  forgiving, 
Aj  atep  by  step  you  stumbled  through 

This  life-long  task  .  .  of  living ! 

You  tried  the  eul-de-aac  of  Thought — 

The  swift  descent  of  pleasure ; 
You  found  the  beat  Ambition  brought 

M'as  strangely  short  of  meanire ; 
Vou  watched,  at  last,  th«  fleet  day»  fly, 

Till — drowaier  and  colder — 
Vou  felt  ^(EKCdnirs  ^landing  by 

To  touch  you  uo  the  shoulder. 
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'Twas  then  (why  not  ?)  the  whim  would  come 

That,  bowBO  Time  Bhould  garble 
Those  deeds  of  yours  when  you  were  dumb. 

At  least  you'd  live — in  Marble ; 
You  smiled  to  think  that  after-days 

At  least,  in  Bust  or  Statue, 
(We  all  have  sick-bed  dreams  I)  would  gaze, 

Not  quite  inciirioUB,  at  you. 

We  gaze ;  we  pity  you — be  sure ! 

In  truth,  Death's  worst  inaction 
Must  be  less  tedious  to  endure 

Than  nameless  petrifaction ; 
Far  better,  in  some  nook  unknown, 

To  Bleep  for  once — and  soundly. 
Than  still  survive  in  wistful  stone. 

Forgotten  more  profoundly ! 
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Samp  nf  llwt  «T»r  *^ioNl  tluit  hmod  Minoa 
Whenin  our  Saniov^a  liinli  is  cdslinM]. 
The  triid  of  dawning  naseth  bU  nightlong: 
And  I)mb,  t!i*j  tfljF,  nn  tpirit  darn*  alir  ntirond  ^ 
The  ai^M*  are  wbolaauTDo ;  thuu  bo  plunrM  (trlk^. 
No  Any  takei,  am  wtoh  hsth  [wvBr  (o  dinrm. 
So  luUowtd  Mid  m  gmciou*  ii  Uio  timr,-  Uamlel. 

bE  greater  number  af  superstitionB  regarding  animals,  ito  comnioil 
In  »i\  parta  of  Ireland,  like  those  of  France,  (iermanv,  Denmarif, 
nd  Sweden,  relate  to  the  part  played  by  the  brute  creation  niiriiig 
Qiift'*  life  on  earth,  (t.  ix  geiwrally  suppoiti.><i  that  tlieiw  i^riee 
hi  their  origin  in  Pagnn  tiint-^  und  tlmt  the  early  Christian 
taeben,  drapairing  of  (win;;  able  to  cniilioalc  tin-  mporstitiout) 
f/tnmncet  of  the  people,  tboiifiht  lit  to  divert  them  to  their  own 
ocaod  rebaptised  the  ancient  mytho  and  legends.  The  readej- 
rf '  Karrsira  Life  of  Christ '  will  remember  the  extraottt  given  from 
the  Apocryphal  (roitpels,  which  relat<>  how  the  ox  and  thft  ssk  in 
the  ftable  km-U  in  adontlion  at  the  kSavioiir'a  birth.  To  this  old 
tnditioQ,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  ass's  volt  whk  ridd^-n  by  Christ, 
■dhsB  the  mark  of  a  crovx  upon  it#  htiuk,  may  })fi  traced  the 
atcmn  in  which  the  a»s  is  tiehl  througtioiit  Ireland.  The  people 
rantider  it  laekj  to  have  one  of  tliese  &nimal<i  to  i^aze  in  thL>  field 
*ith  their  cattle,  thinking  its  prettenee  a  proteL-tion  from  witch 
wfeijT.  The  Roman  ('atholic  peasantry  of  the  county  Donegal 
gmcly  anure  yon  that  every  ass  falls  npon  its  knees  at  midnight 
« (^rigtmaa  Eve,  and  brays  three  times ;  and  many  of  them  are 
iwdy  to  iwear  thai  this  is  certainly  the  case,  they  having  remained 
•mke  nntil  the  holy  liowr,  on  purpose  to  »*■-<•-  and  hear  it.  for  Ihnm- 
wlrts.  In  I>orTy,  Antrim,  and  Tyrone  the  people  xay  that  all  the 
asimalB  id  the  stable  do  tiui  same.  The  reader  wilt  be  reminded 
i^lbe  Breton  legend  that  the  ox  and  nsf  receive  the  gift  of  speech 
lor  the  space  of  an  hour  upon  Christmas  Eve. 

Tlie  cock  is  also  held  in  very  high  e«t«em,  and  is  believed  tj 
)t  well  aware  of  the  reason  for  rejoicing  at  Christmafi-tide,  since 
br  nine  ntghti<  at  that  season  he  crows  all  night  long.  Nor  i« 
bis  belief  altogether  confined  to  Koman  t'alholica.  A  Presbyterian 
mity  in  Canigaos,  a  village  in  (he  county  Donegal,  had  some 
ean  ago  a  hen  m>  piously  dii>po««d,  that  she  imitated  Iver  crested 
pome,  and  crowed  loudly  on  Christmas  Eve.     Now,  as  tbe  crowinjf 
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of  a  hen  is  at  all  other  times  cou^idered  a  most  unlucky  omen, 
miHtres«  of  the  liouEC  fxclaimod  in  coontiirnfttioti   ffom  her  bed, 
'  Whi«ht,  you  villain  of  a  bird  1     Just  wait  till  to-morrow,  an'  111 , 
wrrinji  your  unlucky  ueck.' 

'  'Deed  you  will  not  I '  cried  the  master.     *  Youll  no  stir  Ihoo  \ 
hen,  for  she  has  more  wit  nor  many  a  Christian,' 

So  the  crowing  hen  lived  on ;  Imt  had  she  happened  to  cr 
ntany  other  time  than  Chrixtma^Kvc,  ithr  would  hnveheen  Ihought^ 
tin'  herald  <if  d«ath  ur  misfortune  to  tliL-  family,  and  would  have 
met  wiUi   a   speedy   cod.     Everybody   in  Ul«t«r   knows  the  oldj 
saying — 

K  whistlinf^  m^d  and  a  crowing  hou 
\Va*  never  (towd  b  one  town  enj. 

The  insect  knovn  in  some  partx  of  Euf^lnnd  as  the  *  deril'l 
eoaoh-bone,'  in  others  as  the  *  cotTin-cutter,'  iiud  in  Ireland  and 
the  highlanrLi  of  8ootUad  as  the  diuoid,  or  devil,  is  everywliew 
in  evil  repute.    If  one  of  the  old  legends  rcgardinf;  this  ioieetfl 
is  to  be  believed,  it  earned  the  enmity  of  mankind  very  early  ia 
the  world's  history.     It  ia  said  to  have  eaten  the  core  of  the  apple 
thrown  away  by  Eve,  and  to  thid  day  a  strong  smell  of  apple*  it] 
perei^ived  when  it  is  crushed.     But  this  ancient  sinner  is  hated  bj 
\\\v.  Irishman  for  quite  another  cause.     Judas,  on  his  way  to  Iwtraj 
Christ  to  His  enemies,  met  a  numl><.T  of  diaouls,  who  turned  up] 
their  IniU  to  indioat«  tho  direction  in  which  He  had  gone.     Th< 
Koman  Catholic  in  Cavaa,  Lontli,  and  Meath  says  tliiit  anyoi 
killiuf;  a  diaoul  before  it  has  time   to  turn  up  its  tail  is  forgiveilj 
seven  sins;  and  if  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  it  on  a  l-'riday,  the  ; 
of  the  whole  week  arc  remitted. 

The  coinijion  Idaoklifctle  has  gained  a  still  worse  reputation. 
The  reason  given  in  all  part*  of  Irdnud  for  the  evil  odour  in  which] 
tllis  insect  i*  held,  in  tint  following.     Some  days  before  our  Saviour*! 
I^tusion,  when  the  rulcn  of  thu  Jews  sent  men  to  apprehend  Hiin|] 
they  met  a  young  mitn  at  work  in  tho  tields,  of  whom  they  in-] 
i{uired  whether  Jc^us  of  Nnzareth  had  passed  that  way. 

'  Yes,"  replied  the  young  man. 

*  But  when  ? '     No  answer. 

A  black  beetle,  however,  raised  its  tiny  head,  and  said,  'Yi 
lerday,  yesterday;'  since  when  it  has  always  been  considered  ftl 
pnii«ufforlhy  action  to  kill  a  beetle  wherever  encountered.  Th«j 
Roman  Catholics  believe  that  they  are  forgiven  seven  ains  if  thef  j 
kill  it  on  any  d,iy  in  the  week  except  Friday  ;  but  if  on  Friday,' 
they  are  absolved  from  the  ains  of  the  whole  week.  The  Irisb- 
speaking  peasant,  while  cnishing  it,  exclaims,  *  Nie,  oie,  a-gaddah  1 '  ■ 
t.*., '  Vesterday,  yeslerday,  you  thief  \ '     Should  an  educated  P 
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■  Mk  why  this  insect  is  pen>ccuted  with  so  mu«h  raocotir,  be 

B  BOt  kIwsj-b  told  the  Rtor^  given  nbuvts  hut  eumptimes  reoedvefll 

Iku  >Bfw«r :  '  The  Mack  chick  in  listcniDg;  it  will  tt-ll  something.* 

A  £irniiril«  cure  for  whooping-cough  in  Derrv  and  Donegal  is  to 

alch  &  beetle  whidt  flies  a^nst  joo  unawares  (you  must  not  lie 

m  the  Iook-«nt  for  it),  and  ia  cork  it  up  tightly  in  a  IxXtle.     As  it 

rfwir  die^  the  patient  i^  »iipposed  to  get  b('tt«r.     Perlinps  Uiis 

iMt  sapentition  may  ttonichow  he  connect4>d  with   the  vJrtuoiia 

aeticrn  involved  ia  llie  dostruction  of  a  beetle. 

Before  leaving  the  suhject  of  Irish  superBtitions  relating  to 
Chiiit's  life  on  earth,  we  may  mention  that  in  Ireland,  as  in  other 
roontries,  the  robin  is  believed  to  havA  plucked  a  thorn  out  of  the 
nown  of  thorns,  and  to  have  got  its  breai^t  stained  with  hlood  in 
ladniiig. 

Tinkrm  arc  looked  down  upon  in  Donegal  for  the  following 
icwsB.  When  the  blacksmith  wa^  ordered  to  make  nails  for  the 
C^Mifho  rvfuKcd,  but  the  iinbor  consented  to  malcG  them;  and 
Cfanl  eondcinDed  him  and  all  bia  race  to  he  wanderers,  and  ncvf^r 
to  hare  a  roof  of  their  own  to  cover  them,  till  the  world's  end. 

'Can  that  he  true?'  we  asked  the  woman  who  told  us  the  foro- 
gotng  story.  *  Is  it  not  the  case  that  tinkers  must  wander  from 
phce  to  place  in  order  to  ply  their  trade  ? ' 

'Na,  na,  mlts ;  it's  the  hiewed  Lord's  judgment  on  them  that 
Wpa  them  from  liaving  n  hoii»e  o'  their  ain.' 

The  Rtmc  per«m  declares  thut  she  hnit  «een  tlie  sim  dance  for 
jot  un  Easter  moniing.  *  She  '  (the  Irish  peasant  always  make* 
tfe  nm  feminine),  'wax  just  risen  uhoro  the  mountains,  when 
tbt  |[ave  three  wee  >kip«  for  joy  that  Cbriiit  is  risen.  Sure  I  seen 
it  «i'  my  ain  ryes.' 

The  cock  is  esteemed  very  highly  for  his  wisdom,  inherited,  in 
ill  pmlahility,  from  the  ancestor  that  crowed  when  Peter  denied 
Itif  Jjcrrd.  Should  be  crow  at  an  untimely  hour,  such  us  from  six 
pJB.  to  eleven  p.m.,  be  is  believed  to  prophesy  some  event  uffoct* 
tug  the  family,  and  the  mislress  hastens  to  feel  his  feet.  If  they 
an  cold,  her  heart  sinks,  for  slie  knows  that  he  fbretelU  a  death; 
W  if  warm,  *he  is  comforted  and  reassured,  snre  that  the  house 
frophet  is  Ixit  rejoicing  at  the  expected  arrit'al  of  a  good  letter ' 
from  America,  or  some  oth<4-  fieee  of  luck. 

A  curinu*  anecdote  is  told  of  St.  Columba's  last  night  in  Ireland, 
io  which  a  c»ck  plnyi>  a  proiniiKiil  part.  The  good  xainl  hononred 
iht  rillagp  of  Kullyfay  hy  lodging  thens  and  informct)  the  mistress 
df  Uie  bouse  Uiat  he  must  pocitivrly  leave  her  at  cuck-crow  next 
Boning.      The  woman's  cock   crowed  very  early  in   the  night. 
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awaJtening  St.  Columbfi,  who  ilvpartvd  weiirily,  euning  the  TJIbp  H 

as  be  W(!Dt,  in  the  foUowiog  words: —  H 

Oh,  luckleM  Ballyfny,  H 

Deprived  of  Ohanticloer,  ^| 

Qiil  to  drive  nwB;,  ^| 

Aud  luomiug  light  to  chi^f^.  ^1 

Sinc«  vben,  nn  cook  has  evcir  been  beard  to  crow  at  Bally&y.  ^| 
The  cock's  superior  iuUlligeQce  someltmeii  leads  htm  toginH 
wfirniitg  of  danger,  even  during  the  daytime.  Abont  a  mile  firamS 
the  gap  of  BiU-n!^more,  in  county  Donegal,  is  a  lonely  inn,  Maoding  V 
beaide  a  black  lake,  whicli  remind;;  the  touri».l  of  Moore's  ltne«,—    j 

By  that  Inlte  whdw  g'loonif  «hor«  ^H 

Skyltirk  never  warbles  o'or, —  ^H 

so  dreary  i«  the  wide  solitude  of  the  surrounding  boggy  pbiins  an4H 
disUtnt  frowTiiiig  hills.  The  inountiitnH  of  the  gap  form  a  niajesti^H 
Itackgronnd  1o  this  forbidding  pietiirt>;  while  to  yoitr  right,  as  7»1^| 
drive  along  thi^  high  road,  is  the  long  low  building  of  tite  ini^H 
flanked  by  a  couple  of  w^ruggy  fir-tri^es,  and  to  your  left  the  blac^H 
lough.  Here  the  van  from  Stntaorlur  lo  Donegal  Htope,  that  tbS 
faorscH  may  drink ;  and  even  so  long  ago  as  the  end  of  last  Dentinal 
the  inn  was  a  place  of  refresbmeiit  for  trnvellers.  ^| 

In  the  summer  of  1 798,  when  society  in  Ulster  wan  comp]et«l^| 
disorgaoiaed,  a  poor  woman,  too  weary  to  go  farther,  was  eet  dov^H 

I  with  her  baby,  and  a  large  trunk,  at  the   inn  door.     A  nighffl 

Plodging  was  reque!it«d,  and  the  tired  traveller  placed  herself  li^| 
tlic  fireside  white  siipper  was  lieing  prepared.  Kvil-looking  n)e^| 
moved  about  the  room,  and  ^e  saw  them  east  many  glances  aJH 
her  trunk,  which  was  unusually  large  for  a  poor  woman  to  poeseoS 
A  good  deal  of  wfaivpering  in  Iri:*))  took  place,  which  §be,  being  ^| 
Derry  woman,  could  not  understand ;  but  the  host,  as  he  fharpeDCdV 
knivc«  upon  the  board,  seemed  to  nod  towards  her  in  a  threatening 
manner.  A  cock  Just  then  strutted  up  to  her,  plucked  her  dreia 
with  his  l»eak,  and  crowed  loudly.  V 

I  '  Wring  hiat  neck,  tlie  villain  1 '  aaid  tlie  lioHt  to  the  servaat'-gtrl. 
Tlifl  bird  flew  up  to  the  raften*  out  of  barm's  way,  but  aa  soon 
as  the  commotion  whs  over  be  oamt;  down  again,  and  once  more 
crowed  aud  plucked  the  tnivcllerV  gown.  Muoh  alarmed,  the  poor 
woman  rose  up,  and  raid,  as  admly  as  »be  t^uld,  'III  go  a  wee 
piec«  along  the  road,  to  look  alxuit  me.  Plt-ajic  tako  care  t>  my 
trunk,  an'  I'll  be  back  before  the  supper's  ready.' 

No  one  attempting  to  detain  her,  she  left  the  inn  with  her 
child.    Walking  quietly  until  out  of  sight  of  the  black  lake  and 

tgauBt  fii*,  die  began  to  nm  wildly  alonjj  the  road  towards  the  gap. 

Va  party  of  yeomanry  m«t  b«r  when  »be  was  almost  exiuusted, 
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an  abe  told  ber  Mory.     It  was  a  time  when  all  houses  were 

tobe  entered  and  examined.  TbeiDnwSH  tboronghly  searched ; 

ytiftn  were  found    implicating  the   host   in  the  rcbcIlioD;  and 

bnun  renuinv,  as  vcl]  xm  clothing,  silvor,  and  other  valuables, 

faoTCitd  OQ  tbe  premieoii  showed  that  travellers  bad  been  made 

iwj  with  tli«re.     The  woman  was  conducled  to  her  destination  by , 

tSe  jmnnaxiry,  and  did  not  return  to  Derry  until  the  troublous 

ti»M  were  orer.     She  lived  to  tell  her  great-grandcbildren  how  the 

cork  had  «aved  her  life. 

Bat  sometimes  the  bird  of  omen  ban  been  known  to  utter  hix 
bitUiil  warnings  in  vain.  A  man  named  Tenguv  Gallagher,  who 
tired  on  the  banks  of  the  BuhIi,  a  salmon  stream  in  eoiinty  Antrim, 
<ell  into  bad  company,  and  fidwd  for  ndtnoii  on  clear  nights.  He 
ai  his  comnule?  h«d  mcl  with  many  nlurms  txwvi:  they  began 
thdr  diKbuni-Dt  course:^,  and  had  more  thun  once  been  forced  to  run 
br  their  lives,  and  Tcugnc's  wife  implored  him  to  give  up  poaching : 
*Vm  I  canna  rest  for  the  fretting,  Teagtic  dear,  and  my  heart's 
qore  and  hc-a^-y,'  said  «he,  on  one  jiartieulrir  night.  She  cleared 
i«ay  the  supper  things  as  she  spoke,  and  at  tJiat  moment  her  cock 
nd  bens  fluttered  down  from  their  roosts  upon  tbe  tabli-,  crowing 
sad  Sapping  their  wings.  .She  hastened  to  feel  their  foet:  they 
were  aa  cold  as  snow.  *  The  laints  defend  us ! '  cried  the  frightened 
WDOiao;  'listen  to  the  bird*,  an'  it  only  nine  o'clock  at  night. 
h,'«  maybe  your  death  they're  warning  uh  of.  Dinna  gang  after 
Ae  fi«h  thi«  nicht,  but  gang  till  yer  bed  like  u  Clirii'tiuii  man.' 

Teegue  was  somewhat  impix-ssed  by  the  warning,  but  went  out 
■otwitb^tanding,  and  the  wife  rat  listening  in  tho  cabin,  with 
tator  at  her  heart.  About  an  hour  afterwards  she  heard  the 
nport  of  a  gun.  l)f>puir  overwhelmed  her;  someone  was  killi-d 
■a-  wounded,  and  who  could  it  bo  but  her  foolhardy  Tenguc,  who 
hvl  set  all  warning  at  defiance  ?     Too  true  I     Her  husband's  corpse 

t—  tvongbt  in ;  he  had  been  shot  by  the  kceperg. 
All  renders  are  aware  that 
Tbe  WT 
with  I 


Tba  rock,  thttt  u  tha  tnimpot  to  the  vxam, 
I)i>tli  witli  h)>  l«rtr  ami  i<liri11-*uuD(lin|;  tbrout 
.^wnka  tbe  ^cA  of  day ;  "uil.  iit  luH  wamluif, 
Wbt-th«r  in  i«3  ur  fire,  in  earlli  or  air, 
Til)  eitnT^kut  and  erring  spirit  liieH 
T«  his  <ioaAii». 


■     hand  np 


The  writer  has  been  told  by  a  poor  woman  of  an  interview  «be 
with  h»r  dead  aieter,  who  came  to  ber  bed.<iide,  and  laid  a  (-hilly 
id  npon  her  breast. 
•*  Why  do  you  come,  Peggy  dear 't "  my»  I. 
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■"Just  (o  bid  you  quit  your  crjiuf; an'  Utmcnling, Qraoet"8ajt 
»lic ;  "  for  in  troth  you'ro  keeping  mc  fi-ae  my  rest." 

'**  An'  what  IB  it  makes  ihe  hand  of  you  that  cold,  Peggy?" 
says  I,  for  the  cold  of  it  went  to  itiy  heart.. 

'  "  Troth,"  says  she,  "  you  kejit  me  flyiug  nlwiit  between  earth 
an'  lieaven,  an'  it's  cold  there."  ; 

'"An"  wa->  it  my  lanicnlin;;  did  it  on  you,  mavourn«*n?  for  if 
it  was,  sorra  another  t^-iir  I'll  dro[i  for  you.'' 

'"Whisht,"  says  »hc,  j 

■  "  Tbe  coi^lcH  itu  CTOir,  I 
H.                                             And  I  inu^t  j,*i>; "  I 

and  wi'  that  she  faded  away.'  '1 

*  Did  nhe  never  return  ? ' 

'  Na,  na,  mias,  dear ;  she  pot  to  hw  real,  for  I  1ament«d  n>4 
mair ;  an'  forbye  that  I  liviJ  three  year  poor  and  hungry,  till  I 
gathered  the  [iritie  of  iiitL^scg  for  her  soul.' 

In  Cork  and  Kerry  the  crowing  of  a  cock  at  nigbt  u  thuufrfal 
to  jjivv  notice  that,  a  ghost  is  in  the  house,  and  then  whoever  Vk 
Ntill  afiMt  hurries  to  bod  in  trepidation  and  draws  the  blanket 
over  hii  head. 

Tlie  J 

Little  hiuiate  TuU  uf  uiirUi,  I 

K  CliirpDgun  luyldkbeii  beArlli,  1 

w  regarded  by  our  peacant.i-y  of  all  raws — Celts,  semi-Scotch,  ■■ 
descendants  of  tlie  English  «ettk-rs — wIlli  RuperMtiCious  int^nH 
It  is  described  in  LTUter  asi '  a  gentle  woe  thing,'  the  word  '  gentle' 
alwaya  meaning  of  fairy  origin.  It  is  thought  Xn  be  very  UickT 
when  crickets  come  to  a  house,  and  very  unliieky  when  they 
leave  it,  .and  it  is>  ecinsidered  a  dnug'-roux  thing  to  kill  tbeiW| 
'I"he  writer  of  this  article  saw  hor  cook  stoop  to  exami 
ttom«thing  on  the  kitchen  floor  the  other  day,  and  on  aAing  wi 
it  might  Iw,  received  the  following  answer : 

'  It's  a  cricket,  miss;  I  thought  it  was  a  clock,' (i.e.,  black-' 
lieetle),  'an'  I  was  very  near  putting  my  foot  on  it.  I'm  sure  I'm 
glad  I  did  not,  for  if  I  had  killed  it,  the  other  crickets  wouldiw 
ha'  left  one  stitch  o'  my  elotlies  that  they  wouldna  ha'  cut 
holes  in.' 

This  idea  about  the  revengeful   feelings  of  the  crickets   ia 

■  universal,  and  is  not  confined  to  any  race  or  religion,  but  how  it 
originated  we  are  unable  to  discover. 

Not  long  ago  wc  fell  in  with  a  *  flitting'  on  the  high  road. 
Ths  father  went  first,  with  the  cart  piled  with  bedding,  ehair*, 
lable«,  and  other  furniture ;  next  walked  the  motlier,  with  the  iN>ck 
under  her  arm ;  then  the  little  son,  carrying  the  cat ;  and  lastly  the 
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children,  each   with   a  small  bundle.     We   wished  the 
ifaniiT  good  fortune  in  tJietr  new  home. 

'  Look,  miie,'  faid  the  xtxxa,  taking  his  toliaceo-lHix  out  nf  his 

■t  and  showing  two  crickets  witliiu,— '  look  what  we're  taking 

for  luck.' 

The  wcAsel  is  scercditcd  with  the  itamc  rei-pofjcfiil  feelings  as 

tfcrrrickcti  nnd  th?  people  arc  mutit  unwiliing  to  kill  one,  lest 

dl  the  weasels  in  the  counlry  should  track  out  the  murderer,  and 

vna^  the  death  of  their  comrade    by  cutting  liiii   thnKit.     A 

floqglunaQ  eame  from  his  work  in  much  agitation  on«  evening, 

aad  (-n  his  master  inquiring  what  was  the  matter,  he  re])licd, — 

*  I  killed  a  weasel  in  the  faiiy  field,  your  honour,  and  two 
vther  wcaaeUbu  b«en  chaning  me  up  an'  down  the  furrows  all 
4i;.  trying  to  get  at  rae.     Dear,  dear,  but  I  btid  the  ill  luck ! ' 

^    '  UlTiat  folly  i«  this,  Martin  ? ' 
^H    *I  beg  your  honour's  pardon,  but  it's  allowed  that  weasels  '11 
^Hkne  you  to  cut  your  throat  if  you  kill  one  o'  them  ;  an'  there 
^^Li  X  grand-uncle  o*  my  owu  killed  a  weasel,  an'  the  next  day  he 

iav  dowD  by  the  roadmde ' 

'  'Well,  Martin?' 

•  Wi-ll,  »ir,  ht-  fell  a«l«cp,  an'  he  wan  found  dead  an'  bleeding, 
si*  doxcoM  o'  wcjuelx  itwarmiug  ov<t  him ! ' 

It  is  thought  unlucky  if  a  weasel  should  cross  the  path  of  any 
«K  letting  out  upon  a  journey: — some  misfortune  will  surely 
Mow.  The  miu'derous  and  blood-thirsty  iiaUuc  of  this  little 
■tmal  is  thus  explained.  When  the  Danes  came  to  Ireland  ihey 
tnnghl  their  cats  with  them,  which,  wheu  their  masters  were 
driven  out  of  the  country,  escaped  to  tJie  woods  and  fields  and 
iBCBCd  into  weasels!  The  memory  of  the  Danes  is  held  in  detest- 
aui«,  and  red-haired  people  are  considered  unlucky,  because 
mppovcd  tu  be  descended  from  them. 

A  curious  supiTititiun  oonnected  with  the  hare  lias  come  lately 
la  the  writer's  knowledge.  If  a  woman  about  to  brcomc  a  mother 
tfct  the  little  white  tuft  upon  a  hare's  tail,  it  is  thought  that  her 
dnld  will  be  bom  with  a  harcslip;  and  any  man  who  kills  a  hare, 
puUj  off  the  tuft,  of  white  fur  at  once,  lest  this  misfortune  should 
hf^m  in  hts  own  family  or  io  that  of  a  neighbour.  Hut  the 
womsQ  may  avert  all  danger  of  this  kind  by  keeping  a  small  por- 
tion of  her  petticoat  unsewn :  if  she  have  but  the  breadth  of  nn 
iwh  of  this  garment  unnivelled,  she  may  encounter  any  number 
•>f  bares  without  fcnr  of  injury  U>  her  expected  infant.  | 

The  idea  that  a  lu-wt  is  un  the  watch  to  creep  down  the  throat 
of  any  peraon  who  Itappcnx  to  fiiU  asle«p  out-of-doors,  so  prevalent 
in  Ireland,  baa  gives  ri»c  to  many  strange  Ktories.     A  turf-cutter 
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in  tlto  rounty  Antrim  is  said  to  have  been  alBicted  vilh  t 
uomjMiDy  of  a  newt  for  several  months.  He  bad  licfu  !H)  foulub 
to  sleep  ID  the  bog  one  warm  summer  day.  Thv  reptile  proving  t 
mort  uncomfortable  inmate,  he  applicil  Xa  a  country  dcctrcsf  for 
cure.  The  oM  woman  advised  liim  to  eat  largely  of  Kalt  herri 
which  would  hiive  thu  dficct  of  making  bis  disagreeable  guest 
intolerably  thirsty,  that  it  would  have  to  come  np  to  drink. 

*  Lie  down,'  Bhi?  concluded, '  fornenst  the  river,  wi'  yer  moutli 
open,  nil'  yiT  trouble*  'II  soon  bo  over.' 

He  obeyed  strictly,  while  a  crowd  of  anxious  neighbour*  k< 
watch  at  n  little  distance,  when,  mirabile  dictut  they  saw  a  fill 
grown  newt,  followed  by  seven  little  ones,  issue  fi-om  his  mou 
and  hasten  down  to  the  stream  to  drink !     Of  coiime  tJie  patii 
beat  a  rapid  retreat. 

This  little  reptile,  regarded  with  so  much  fear  and  dislike, 
however  its  own  use  in  the  world,     Anyoiit?  who  ciit«hvs  it,  li' 
it  by  iUi  feet,  and  licks  it.-i  back  three  times  from  thi;  head  to 
tail,  will   be  able  henceforth  to  cure  all  biirnM  iind  i<cald»,  if 
;i)>])ly  hi^   tongue   to   them    immediately  after   tht-y   have 
rcccivwl,  Ifcfore  the  blisters  hnve  begun  to  rise.     As  few  peopi 
have  coui-age  enough  to  touch  a  newt  even  with  tlu^ir  hands,  th 
who  have  acquired  this  gift  of  healing  are  not  very  many ;  yet 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  tliroe  old  men  who 
thus  giftctl. 

While  writing  on  the  subject  of  cures  performed  by  animabi, 
is  only  kind  to  inform  our  suffering  fellow-creatures  that  tbey  may] 
obtain  relief  from  toothache  by  rubbing  their  gum«  with  a  youn^^ 
fnig.  A  young  Irish  &og,  at  any  rate,  is  warranted  to  eauc  thei: 
pain.  In  Cavan,  Louth,  and  ilcath  a  field-mousr  made  into  broth 
is  administered  to  consumptive  patients,  as  in  parts  of  Germany 
spiders  and  their  webs  are  swallowed  for  ague. 

We  shall  conclude  this  ymper  by  relating  the  tragic  fate  of  'th4 
wren  with  little  nuill,' — *  the  poor  wren,  the  most  diminutive 
birds,' — wVio  i»  pursued  hy  far  mon;  than  half  of  the  inliahitiints 
of  Ireland  with  UDfl:igging  animosity.  Every  lioman  Catholic  of 
th«  lower  classes  kills  a  wren  when  he  has  the  chance,  and  tho 
reason  for  his  rancour  is  well  known  to  the  Protestants.  The 
legend  is  that  during  one  of  the  rebellious  a  party  of  1'rot«stant 
ftoldiers,  weary  from  the  hardships  they  bad  tmdergone,  lay  down 
to  sleep  in  a  glen,  the  sentinels  also  being  overcome  with  sleep. 
The  rebels  advanced  softly,  hoping  to  surprise  them  U6leep,  wheo 
a  wren  tapped  with  its  be-ait  three  times  upon  the  Protestant  dnua, 
awakeniuglbc  drummer -boy,  and  the  assailants  were  Ignominiousty 
routed.    This  incident,  not  told  by  ^Ir.  Froude  in  his  History, 
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Bott,  we  fear,  be  accepted  with  caution,  as  the  FrotefitantB  differ 
to;  mocb  about  the  dat«  of  the  occurrence,  some  saying  it  took 
pbce  during  the  massacre  of  1641,  others  in  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
nd  others,  t^in,  in  the  time  of  their  hero  King  William  'of 
^orioaa,  pious,  and  immortal  memory.* 

The  writer  confesses  that  she  has  heard  the  story  from 
IVotcitants  only,  her  researches  among  Roman  CathoUcs  in  this 
duection  having  always  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  '  The  wren  has 
I  drop  of  the  diel's  blood  in  it,*  is  all  that  they  will  ever  say  on 
the  snbject- 

Od  St.  Stephen's  Day,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  boys  carry  about 
I  wren  in  a  fiirze-busb,  which  is  decorated  with  ribbons.  They 
ihoat  and  dance  and  sing.  Later  In  the  day,  when  tbey  have 
tilled  the  bird,  they  knock  at  all  the  doors  in  town  and  country, 
«j)ii(  that  the  wien  is  in  its  coffin,  and  they  want  money  to 
boy  it 
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TwB  silvery  {jrcy  of  a  summL-r  duwn  was  »pre:u]ing  iUrlf  over  tb 
landscape,  reDderiog  eoft  and  indistinct  all  fitmiliur  objects; 
even  seen  by  it«  dim,  uncertain  light,  he  looked  more  like 
grown  prematurely  old  by  reason  of  hard  work  or  withering  ■ 
than  as  if  he  had  merely  passed  from  youth  to  age  by  the  or 
gentle  gradations. 

His  brow  was  lined,  liis  hair  iqlvt-red,  and  there  was  a  stoop 
hid  shflulderi  which  tuhl  of  hard  aud  i-nntinuoiis  toil;  jet,  uotwit 
standing  these  drawback)!,  there  wert-   tbit   ri'maing   of  youlhfi 
bejiiity  in  the  well-sliaped  heiui  and  clear  grey  eyes. 

He  had  arrived  at  the  neighbouring  town  tiw  late  tho  evcol 
befoi*  to  catch  the  laiit  train  to  this  little  out-of-the-way  Iiainlet,  to 
late  to  do  aught  but  seek  a  bed  there ;  but  after  three  or  fov 
hours,  the  restlesM  craving  to  completo  his  journey  so  o\'erpowe 
him,  that  be  rose  and  pursued  his  way  on  foot.  And  now  with  til 
delicate  light  of  early  morn  silvering  the  birches,  and  dimpling 
the  waters  of  the  stream,  he  stixwl  at  length  where  his  feel  liad 
rested  for  iifteen  years.  JInt  tlieite  fifleen  years,  awful  as  they  ]>d 
been  at  the  time,  seemed  but,  ;l-;  a  dream  now,  scareely  to  lie 
ealled  on  waking,  as  he  i-tow]  thus  looking  at  eaih  wrll- reinfmU 
tip<it. 

There  wait  the  quaint,  old-foEbioncd  church,  whero  he  ooul 
rernemlier  kneeling,  a  tiny  boy,  by  hitt  mother's  aide,  and  list 
ing  half-conKciously,  as  he  stared  about  him,  to  tJie  soft  voic 
repeating  the  responses.  He  could  see  himself,  older  still,  gaziD| 
bashfully  from  the  high-curtained  pew  across  to  where,  beneat 
marble  shibs  that  i*poke  of  the  virtu*-!*  of  those  who  slept  beneat 
u  golden-haired  maiden  knelt :  inside  the  church,  only  the  nar 
ai,<!e  between  them;  out»ide,  all  thn  wide  dividing  space  thi 
liea  between  the  villago  doctor's  non  and  the  eldest  daughter 
Squire  Churchill. 

With  a  »igb,  the  wayfarer  brought  back  his  strajing  thought 
from  past  to  present,  and  became  aware  that  the  sun  bad  risen; 
the  birds  were  chirping  forth  an  early  song,  and  the  dewdro; 
were  glittering  all  around — on  the  rose-crowiiMl  hedge  by  which 
fctood,  on  the  sprays  of  eglantine,  and  on  the  far-away  green  mendc 
that  lay  between  the  village  of  Bythorpe  and   Bythorpe  Manortj 
half-way  up  the  wooded  slopes  opposite. 
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■A(  length  I  am  home  again,'  then  he  muttered ;  '  at  length,* 
bit  bead  lack  with  a  certain  joyful  gesture,  and  wtTelth- 
■f  ont  a  rough,  toil-irom  hand,  as  if  in  token  of  greeting — *at 
to^  thfr  yean  are  orer— the  work  in  accomplinhed — the  punish- 
■oi  wrought  out — and  1  arn  Istck  to  claim  my  pmu  \ — Ah  I ' — 
Arti^  ilightly,  iitt  a  voice  addrc^ssod  him  with  a  hricf  <Good 
Moiag.' 

'6«od  morning — sir.*     Something  iu  the  strungpr'H  appear- 
■ee  ap|»fenUjr  brought  forth  that '  sir,'  which  had  not  formed  part 
i«f  tlM  ori|^nal  sentence,  hut  was  hatitily  added  on  as  he  turned  hix 
fctid  to  *er  who  hiid  addreiNed  him. 

*You  arc  ubout  h«;tinien,'  the  new-comer  went  on.  '  It  is  not 
JHHjof  the  gentry  a»  tTOublrx  thcm«elvi;»  willi  the  vight  of  a 
■^mmti  mnriw.* 

'Rcjr  miSB  much,'  said  the  stranger  briefly.  '  Though  perhaps 
tBa\  who  possibly  haco  seen  it  nearly  every  morning  of  our  livex, 
:il  it  a  eommon  affair  ennugh  ! ' 

n«  fiuTner  looked  at  the  speaker  in  some  surpriiie,  and  he 
added  immediately:  'I  have  not  nwn  it  mysidf  for  many  years 
>— h  England.  Youh'-Iougto  Bythorpe,'  he  went,  on,  us  if  anxious 
jladtTert  the  oonversution  from  any  pcrsonul  chiinncls. 

'Man  and  boy,  I  have  lived  here  these  fifty  years.  That  is 
l^rbnn,'  pointing  with  a  proud,  possessive  air  in  the  direction 
I  vWare  he  had  come :  '  Manor  Farm.' 

'TIms  jou  are '  half  escaped  the  lips  of  the  other;  but 

ienfda  pamed  unnoted  hy  his  companion. 

'IKck  Stist«d,  of  the  Manor  Karm,'  he  repeated.  '  Mine  now, 
u  bwu  my  liitber'*  before  me,  and  will,  please  God,  W  my  son's 
b-iad-by.' 

'A  perfect  life,  Mr.  .Stisled.  A  home,  u  wife,  nnd  litUe  ones. 
Wbteould  a  man  require  more?* 

*Vou  do  not  possess  them  ?'  qucrtioncd  the  farmer, looking  up, 
■iprised  at  the  energy  in  the  stranger's  voice. 

'I  am  not  married,'  be  replied  briefly.  *  llut,'  he  hastened  to 
4^  fearing  bin  reply  might  have  been  abrupt,  'you  know  the 
|hR^  you  siy :  then  perhapit  you  can  tell  me  to  whom  bcloiiga 
Jiider  bouse,'  pointing  towards  the  distant  towers  of  Bythorpe 
*  But  it  may  be  I  am  delaininjj  you  ? ' 
Jfo,  no,' replietl  Mr.  Slisted  eourt«ously, '  I'm  not  pressed  for 
t  Yonder  house  belongs  to  Stiiiire  Churchill.  The  young 
re  we  calls  him  mo«tIy  about  htrre-,  teeing  tbul.  his  littlieris  dead 
B  lung  cince.* 
>Be  is  (lead  ? ' 
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'  Ay,  surely ;  and  young  Mr.  Edward  haa  come  into  U»  place,  I 

and  murriod  a  lK}nuy  wife,  he  has.'  1 

'  The  old  Squire  had  a  daughter,  bad  he  not  ? '  I 

'  Two.     You  knew  them  ?  '  1 

*  I  knew  of  them,'  the  stran^r  replied  erasively.  And  th«D,| 
pointing  to  a  small  white  house  that  watt  vinble  through  thej 
trees, — *  And  to  whom  dops  that  belong  ? '  J 

'  That  ?     Why,  to  Mr.-..  Sulton,  poor  body.'  I 

'  And  why  do  yon  pity  her  ? '  J 

I       *  Vou  must  be  H  stranger  indeed,  sir,  to  ask  why!'  I 

(       '  Then,  enlighton  me.     Tell  me  the  story.'  *  I 

They  had  reached  the  stile  now,  tlirough  which  the  farmer  baa 
Srst  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  he  paused  at  the  atraoMra 
wonls,  and  re.ited  his  arms  upon  it.  I 

'  Story  1     It  is  a  queer  story.     Almost  too  sad  to  ca!l  by  stud 

a  name! Sh-  was  the  dot-tor's  wife,   a  sweet  pretty  womaa 

ae  ever  I  saw,  fifteen  years  ago,  with  a  fair,  handsome  boy,  tfaal 
she  wii£  that  proud  on,  that  it  would  have  done  you  good  but  td 
see  the  two  together.  He,  the  doctor  himself,  was  a  bit  iinny 
grained — leastways,  so  I've  heard  Bay — and  all  the  oum 
reason  why  the  mother  and  sod  should  think  >to  much  of  oaa 
another.  I 

'  Tlie  father  rlid  not  over-like  it ;  «till,  he  w;ij<  opcnlianded  win 
the  young  man,  educated  him  finely  ;  sending  him  to  school  un 
College,  imtil  it  was  easy  seeing  that  the  boy,  who  was  tiQe-lookiH 
enough,  was  beginning  to  think  no  small  things  of  himself.  Tfl 
aaid  he  even  lifted  his  eyes  to  one  of  Squire  ChurohillV  daughteil 
— Ifjwtways,  at  the  last.  But  1  am  not  tolling  it  you  straight  obJ 
You  should  come  and  see  my  wife,  if  you  wisli  to  hear  the  ston 
wcU  told.'  1 

*  But.  was  then-  such  pre»iimptioD  ? '  inquired  the  listAoen 
'You  say  this  young  man  was  well  educated  and  good-Iooldn^ 
and  perhaps' — aftt-r  a  necond's  hesitation— '  the  lady  liked  hiaoj 

*  He  should  have  known  his  place  better,"  said  Mr.  Stifteq 
haturdily ;  '  leastways,  he  should  have  learnt  it.  What  is  a  yound 
pady's   fancy  wortli?     She  was  but  nixt^^en.     S<|uire  Churchiln 

daughters  were  not  for  such  as  he.  However,  this  luvemaking,  oi 
whatever  they  chose  to  call  it,  was  only  discovered  aflerwanlu 
whiTD  everything  vas  brought  to  lighL  And  in  tho  mrau  tims  tba 
tragedy  caiiii-.''  j 

'Well?'  i#Ued  thu  strangi-r,  leaning  forward  with  interest  on 
his  face.  1 

'  A  murder  was  committed  here.  Ye*,  you  may  well  staru 
In  this  quiet  village,  where  nothing  was  heard  »f  out    of    thfl 
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kMDUiKtii  Erom  one  year'a  end  to  another; — in  this  vilUige, — in 
lAat  laoe  where  it  juins  Squire  ('burchill's  groiindN, — Squire 
QDVcbilt  s  second  son  was  found  dead.' 

•  And V 

'  Aod  tkeD,  a«  I  said  before,  it  all  came  out  about  this  poor 
JH^    Satton   keeping   poiupiiiiy   with   Mi«s  Cfatux^hill ;    for    it 


the  foolish  young  thing,  not  being  able  to  see  him  ulne- 
tfeete,  had  agreed  to  me«t  him  in  that  very  lane  on  that  very 
■ighl ;  for  one  of  the  fann-lal>ourers  saw  them  part,  and  Iicr  run 
qi  tfaroogb  the  meadows  home,  only  a  few  minutes  b<.'forc  be 
^vd  a  cry,  and  ran  forward  to  find  poor  Master  H»rry  lying 
tln«dMd.' 

*  Of  eotUM  Mr.  Sutton  was  taken  up  ?  ' 

*0f  courw,  sir.  But  now  comos  the  qu'-cr  part  of  the  story. 
To  though  he  was  tried,  and  it  was  prrjved  mo^t  beautlfiiUy 
Hat  bs  bad  killed  Mr.  Harry  for  tilling  him  what  he  thought 
«f  kit  cooduct,  and  was  coDdemned  to  be  hung,  and  was  after- 
I  only  let  off  with  transportation  for  lifteen  years, — yet  now  it 

»Th»t  it  waa  not  he,  after  all  ?' 

*Ho«  did  you  gunu  that  ?  The  other  day  there  eomes  the 
:  tltat  another  man  has  confessed  to  the  crime  on  his  denth- 
Wd,  m  tliat,  after  all,  yoimg  Sutton  has  suffered  all  these  years  for 
«bt  w«»  no  fault  of  his.  Leastways,  so  the  young  Squire  told  us, 
f«4ba-  day.  Hii  mother  always  believed  in  him,"  he  went  on, 
■Ss  a  momcnl'ii  pause.  *  **  It  will  come  right  some  day,"  slie 
4«  flaid  to  me :  "  Mr.  Stisted,  it  will  come  right  some  day.^ 
21  ii  a  miwarrying  of  justice."  His  father  died — could  not  lift 
«f  \eA  bead  again  ;  but  hit  mother  \a*  ayv  waited.' 

Snnething  like  a  sob  burst  from  hi«  companion,  and  Farmer 
Stated  looked  up  in  surprise. 

'  I  have  heard  something  of  this,'  be  said  in  a  stammering 
Udoo,  in  answer  to  the  look.  '  I  knew  this  man — that  ig,  I  have 
Mtfaim.' 

*  !■  that  »o,  itir  ? '  said  the  farmer  with  fresh  ioter»t.  '  Ay,  I 
RBcmber  you  caid  you  had  Iwen  long  out  of  Kngland.  Well,  I 
teU  be  glad  to  wk  him  back,  and  .•>hake  him  by  the  hand,  and  bid 
kn>  finget.  the  past.  If  then-  in  littJe  el^  there  is  still  his 
Btther  to  oome  back  to.  What  wns  he  doing  when  you  saw  him, 
mV 

'  He  had  beard  he  was  free.' 

*  Aofi  what  was  he  like  ?  and  was  be  minded  to  forget  the  past, 
ad  rcCtint  to  England  ? ' 

'He  wa^  a  faddened,  sobered  man  when  I  knew  him,  with  only 
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one  hope  left,  out  of  the  many  life  had  odc«  offered ;  and  h« 
going  Iiome.' 

*  And  what  was  the  hope,  if  I  may  make  so  l)old  as  to  ask? 
Perhaps  \\v  knew  his  mother  liad  never  believed  tlte  evil,  and  waij 

^wnitiDfrfor  him?' 

*  Mayho ;  but  he  did  not  speak  of  her,  perhapt  b«caiu«  he 
'  vs  sure  of  her.     He  told  me  that  the  lost  Dight  bcforv  he  leC 

England— you  know — — ?' — the   farmt-r  nodded — 'that    he 
an  interview  with ^ 

'  Yea,  yes,'  int4>j-rupt«d  Mr.  Stisted  sagely ;  '  we  beard  all 
it,  though  it  was  kept  ro  dark.     It  was  ItfisA  Helen,  hle^i^  yon, 
liltio  yftllow-hnired  Mlw  (.'hurchill.     Sixteen  yearn  ago  neurli 
no  harm  in  speaking  of  it  now — and  all  so  changed  since! 
she  saw  him  to  say  "  Good-bye." ' 

'  Ves,  BO  this  man  told  me ;  and  that  tlit-y  parted,  she  sayi: 
that,  let  her  people  say  or  do  what  they  might,  she  would  await  hi 
return  in  perfect  trust  and  patience,' 

» A  pity  ho  did  not  give  his  love  to  the  other  sister,*  remarks 
Mr.  8li>t.ed,  *if  all  stories  are  to  be  believed.' 

*Why?' 

'  Because  »h.f  was  in  love  with  )iim  always ;  and  plain  though  sh 
was,  Mii>!;  Jane  was  a  good,  true  woman,  and  han  never  lifted 
head  or  looked  at  another  man  mince  those  sad  days.' 

*  Is  that  really  true  ? ' 
*No  call  to  misdoubt  it,  sir:  aoycme  in  the  villaj^  will 

you  the  same  story ;  and  as  I  said  before,  't.wa«  a  pity,  seeing 
everything  )iu  worked  round  right,  thai  it  wiu  not  on  Miss  .lane  i 
he  set  his  utTcctions ;  for  Iteing  on  plain,  as  you  might  say,  mayhaii 
there  would  not  have  been  such  agreat  objection  to  his  having hv.* 
THl'^  »truug<-r  miide  no  reply,  apparently  being  lost  in  tbougfaf 
over  Fanner  fStisted's  la»t  words.     And  be  continued : 

*  He  would  not  have  been  such  a  bad  match  in  those  daya, ' 
An-,  at  least ;  for  he  was  a  line  galhint-Iooking  young  chap,  wit 
a  pleasant  word  for  everyone.' 

'  You  remember  him  ? ' 

'  Yes,  well.  I  never  thought  \vxy  til  of  him,  myself.  A  hast^ 
word,  a  blow,  these  come  over-quickly  when  the  bluod  is  young.' 

'Do you  think  I  am  like  him?"    The  speaker  drew  himself  ap,J 
and  stood  looking  with  something  almost  like  anxiety  into  Fanner  i 
Stistcd's  red,  comely  face.     'When  I  knew  him,'  he  added,  'w« 
used  to  be  often  Ibotight  to  resemble  one  another.* 

•I  ttonot  see  it  myself  sir,'  said  Mr.  Stinted  slowly;  'but  (hen, 
■Jr.  lagging  your  pardon,  it  is  not  so  e«*y  to  draw  pomparisoos 
b«4wiH-u  (he  young  and  the  old,' 
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nemu  sddrened  unfolded  liio  snnv,  und  leant  once  more 
'  ipiiHt  tlifl  stile,  heaTiDg  n  ijuick  impatient  sigh  as  he  did  ro. 
'it  ia  fgrtunate,  i*  it  not,  Mr,  Stisted,  that  hearts  do  rot  alter  a«| 
^Kki;  as  &c«8  do?' 
'Nay,  dir,  I  caonot  see  as  you're  right  tJiere.  HearU  (frow 
'along  with  the  faces  tber  belong  to,  elite  husbandu  .ind  wives 
1  not  get  along  as  well  as  they  do.  As  ve  grow  old^-r  otir- 
■JfCB,  we  do  not  mi<ts  the  youth  in  thu  fucv  opposite ;  leastways,  I 
<ka*t  in  lia^git-t^  suid  the  Eirtner  simply. 

'Pvliape  that  is  because  you  see  the  youth  still  there ;  you  re- 
■mbrrit,  yoa  see.  But  if  you  bad  grown  old  far  apart,  it  would 
pAaps  have  been  difTirrt^itt.' 

•Maybe,'  replied  Mr.  Sli]<tcd  doubtfully,  iippurpntly  a  little  out 
■<^  depths.  'But  come,  it  i«  time  I  wait  buck  ut  the  furia, 
PeA^e  you  would  like  a  bit  of  breakfast  with  us,  air  ?  There'll 
he  lot  little  doing  in  the  village  yet  awhile,  and  my  wife  will  be 
fU  to  SM  you.' 

The  stranger  accepted  the  proffered  hospitality,  and  he  and  t)ie 
ItnDpr  turned  away  together. 

Haggle  proved  quite  ait  hoiipit.ible  asherhuaband  bad  preilii.-ted, 
nd  when  breakfast  had  been  piirtaki.-n  of,  and  Mr.  Stlsttrd  hud 
pMe  out  to  hi<  work,  the  stranger  found  himnelf  lingitring  on  rtill, 
ttUdag  to  sweet,  placid-faerd  Margaret  i^lt^ted. 

He  bad  half  a  mind  to  Ji»k  her  nl»oul  this  village  tragudy  that 
iM  occupying  hi*  roind  this  morning:  but  'letter  not,'  he  dc- 
dled,  *  better  wait  now.'  And  he  bad  wait«d  «o  long,  tliat  a  Httte 
hagtr  c'uuLl  not  make  much  dii)'cn.-ncc. 

So  lie  juJtt  dawdled  on  about  the  farm  and  the  pleasant  farm 
pidni  long  t^uMigh  for  the  day's  work  to  be  well  in  hand,  and 
llwn  he  wished  his  hosteie  '  Goixl-hyc,'  and  with  quick,  impatient 
■tcpi  took  his  way  to  the  village. 

Once  tbere,  he  walked  straight  to  the  footpath  acriiK*  tb« 
imdowB  that  led  up  from  Bythorpo  village  to  Bythorpe  Mnnor ; 
hit  at  the  entranw^gaU^  hv  paiiHed,  and  gaxed  with  tender  (^y<^  at 
tke  lillJe  houw;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  Ihat  eJtaclIy  fttccd 
htm — the  little  crwpcr-eovered  cottage  where  the  Doctor*  widow 

find. 

He  crcn  made  one  half-step  towards  it ;  but  '  \o,'  he  mur- 
Mnred,  *  tSvt  conws  first.    We  will  go  there  together.'    But  Ktill  iiv 
Bagesed,  as  if  longing  to  pierce  the  mystery  of  those  drawn  blinds 
ad  ereu  as  be  thus  paused,  there  was  the  soimd  of  hor^e«'  feec 
nd  there  came  in  view,  down  the  narrow  street,  a.  citrriage  drawu 
kf  two  fine  chestnuti. 

Belbre  it,  the  village  cbiklrcu  fell  hastily  back,  and,  standing 
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QD  one  side,  gazed  with  mingled  awe  and  admiration.  And  a*-| 
suredlj'  it  was  a  sight  to  call  forth  admiration,  for  evcrylhiny  i 
•ecmcd  so  perfect:  the  carriage  itself,  the  prancing  horses,  UwJ 
fair^haiied  girl,  .to  like  thu  young,  lovely  mother  by  whose idde  chu 
sat,  the  two  little  gold fL- headed  children  opposite.  There  nil 
tiuiely  no  fault  to  be  found  anywhere.  I 

Only,  to  a  wayfarer  etandiug  by  the  roodude  gazing  at  then,! 
the  sun  Beemed  of  a  sudden  to  Ix-  darkeued  in  heaven,  the  earth  tol 
have  loEt  the  beauty  of  a  Hummer's  morn.  I 

'Hdeo!'  be  cried  in  tones  of  anguish  wrimg  from  a  breaki&gl 
heart,  but  she  did  not  hear.  I 

She  saw  liim,  of  course,  for  she  waa  looking  nt  him,  wonderioH 
maybe,  who  thiit  straugcr  was  in  familiar  little  Hytborpe.  But  tbafl 
was  all.  fl 

The  diiitt  from  tlie  carriagi^>wheeli<  made  thick  the  air  iotM 
moiTicnt,  and  when  it  cleared  away  the  viition  had  vaniiihert.  1 

'  WHio  is  it  ? '  ho  iiueationcd  nheu  he  o<iuld  command  hi«  voieM 
titriiiug  ('>  a  villager  standing  by  his  side.  I 

'Von  lady?  Lady  Kdnieade.  She's  goin'  to  T.nimou.  Sm 
was  a  daughter  of  the  old  Squire's,"  he  added,  'and  married  Sid 
Wilfred  Edmeade.'  1 

*  Has  she  Iwen  married  long?'  ■ 
'  Let  us  *ee  iiuw.     'Twill  be  fourU.«n  years  come  AugUi<t,  for  n 

Tras  the  same  day,  1  mind  well,  as  my  youngest  was  bom.     Ed 

but  she  had  bonnie  children,'  he  mmmured  as  he  tnnied  away.      ■ 

And  Robert  Sutton  found  himself  alone  in  the  bright  e«n 

Kuu,  scamly  four  hours  since  be  saw  it  rise  for  what  wa.<  lo  haw 

been  the  happiest  day  of  his  life,  and  already  the  end  had  come.    I 

He  waited  thus,  reviewing  tliis  ending  to  his  romance,  for  «  fin 

taeconds;  thinking  of  the  sunny-haired,  hroken-heavted  girl,  wild 

uad  clung  to  him  those  long,  long  years  ago,  the  tea»  streamiqd 

Kdown  her  cheeks  j 

*  I  believe  in  you,  Robert.  Whatever  the  world  may  say,  I 
believe  in  you.  Only  swear  to  me  that  you  will  credit  notbina 
against  me  that  you  may  hear,  fur  I  «rii^  be  true  to  yoo.  And  oU 
Robert,  directly  you  are  free,  come  straight  to  me.  1  will  waiq 
though  it  be  for  year^! '  \ 

And  he  had  kissed  her  and  sworn  it. 

\ow  the  oath  was  fulfilled — his  port  of  it,  at  leaitt;  he  had 

eome  back.  * 

L        Then,  tbo«e  few  brief  seconds  over,  he  cro»<eil  the  little  dusM 

Fioad,  passed  the  village  school,  whence  issued  the  «ouud  of  main 

children's  voices  singing  the  morning  hymn,  and  entered  the  loi| 

oottaga  oppooite,  and  knelt  with  a  great  tearleM  sob  at  the  feet  c4 
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u  old  blind  woman,  who,  putting  out  a  withered  hand,  and  stroking 
sAJ/  the  curia  so  thickly  strewn  with  grey,  murmured, '  My  aon, 
nj  «m !  Have  joa  come,  then,  at  last  ?  Ah  I  it  has  been  weary 
niLing ;  bnt  I  lived  on,  for  I  knew  the  truth  must  be  known  Bome 
diy,  and  that  then  you  would  come  home.' 

THE  AUTHOB  OF   '  DIBS  HOLLY.' 
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^Ituttlecock  anti  t^attltbtne. 

Love  comes  no  more,  or  rarely  comes 
AgaiB  to  his  deserted  homes ; 
To  hearts  that  once  have  loved,  and  yet 
Must  now  remember  to  forget. 

So  thought  I  as  but  yesterday 
I  pass'd  out  with  Louise  to  play 
Upon  the  lawn  at  battledore , 
Yet '  love  ia  love  for  evermore  I ' 

Onr  game  soon  ended,  'neath  the  limes 
We  sat  and  talked  of  olden  times : — 
'  Two  years  ago  1     'Tis  long,'  she  said, 
'  Since  last  we  met :  we  thought  you  dead  ! ' 

A  sadness  as  of  discontent 
Was  in  her  loving  speech,  that  lent 
Enchantment  to  the  linden-trees  ; 
I  spoke  her  name,  I  said — '  Louise, 

'  When  last  we  met,  too  young,  'tis  true, 
Wa3  my  heart's  love  for  love  of  you  ; 
Will  you  forgive  if  I  avow 
You  loved  me  then,  I  love  you  now  ? ' 

She  turned,  a  smile  was  on  her  face  ; 
She  turned  but  for  a  moment's  space  j 
Yet  ere  her  hand  in  mine  she'd  lay. 
Her  timorous  glances  seem'd  to  say, 

*  At  battledore  too  long  we've  play'd. 
Now  you,  now  I — yet  I'm  afraid : 
W^ill  you  be  true  if  I  too  vow 
I  loved  you  then,  I — love  you  now  ? ' 

B,  WADDINOTOX. 
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accordance  with  the  permiarion  granted  him,  Walton  prepared 
call  at  Sarah'a  hotel  id  the  morning.  He  got  up  full;  an 
>iir  and  a  hair  earlier  than  usual — in  itself  a  coa^derable  tiacrifica , 
id  dreii^d  himxelf  (jtitckly.  He  toi>k  liia  breakfast  in  baste, 
ed  hb  bill,  and  w<<int  out  with  the  full  conviction  tlutt  he  waei 
carry  Sarah  Iwroe  with  him  in  triumph  by  the  midday  train. 
iSu  Dunslan's  clock  t<.>1d  him  tliat  it  vnn  not  yet  nine,  and  he 
hesitated.  AIthou|;b  hot  wiut  nnsioux  to  nmke  bin  cnll  as  early  as  i 
po0!iible,  thill  wax  Huroly  too  early,  conwidering  how  miit-li  Bbe 
mtiflt  have  been  fttigued  by  nil  thv  excitement  of  the  prnvioiu  two 
dayM,  Ho  did  iiot  wi^b  to  intrude  upon  hor  unlil  hIr-  might  be 
Kwonably  expected  to  have  had  a  good  rest,  and  bis  ideas  as  to 
th«  lime  which  one  might  spend  in  bed  were  most  liberal.  How- 
ever, in  her  case  and  under  the  circumstances,  he  would  strain  a 
oint  and  call  at  ten. 

So  he  turned  down  to  the  Embankment,  and,  leaning  over  the 
irapet,  gazed  vacantly  at  the  barges  trailing  their  slow  length 
along,  and  at  the  crowded  titeanu'rn  hurrying  up  and  down  the 
Iver,  wondering  vaguely  wbal  all  these  pei>ple  foimd  to  do,  how 
manned  to  pay  their  way,  and  if  any  of  them  knew  what  it 
to  sit  under  the  »word  of  Damocles,  which  hung  over  liiit  head 
the  gaint!  of  Impcndint^  b«nkruptcy.  Hih  IhoughlJt  and  fanciis 
•omewhat  confiu^Ml ;  he  looked  gloomily  upon  the  state  of  h\a 
aflTair^,  and  yet  be  was  merry  in  imagining  tbt^  pleasure  he  would 
dve  to  Polly  in  w.^  promptly  carrying  out.  her  orders. 

The  otnfiiHod  ntjite  of  bis  mind  wait  no  doubt  in  juirl  due  to  the 

pt  thot  be  liad  «al  up  lute  with  mime  fViendji  in  the  Temple,  and 

|at  be  bad  got  up  early.     Bui,  whatever  the  cause,  Tom  Walton, 

ining  over  tlie  pnmpel  and  gaxing  at  the  river  and  Us  life,  hod 

tievrr  felt  to  scriwus  and  tboughlfid  before. 

Big  Bea  strtuik  the  boiu,  and  he  started  as  from  a  dream— or 
TBtlivr  from  a  *  momtng-mare,'  which  is  much  more  disagree^ 
able  tliau  a  nightmare.    He  wished  be  bad  taken  n  smut  ''iia.Ve. 
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i  lutead  of  loitering  there,  tnakiog  him^lf  miserable  by  tbe  Faaem- 
brance  of  thiogs  which  were  passed  and  could  not  be  helped  now. 
He  had  alwavs  pretended  to  act  upon  tbe  theory  that  there  was  oo 
use  crying  over  spilt  milk — the  only  theor}',  be  asserted,  which  could 
enable  a  man  to  enjoy  life  as  it  came. 

But  Sarah  bothered  him,  and  he  wished  to  hesvei  be  had  never 
seen  her.  Had  he  deceived  l»r  ?  He  could  not  see  how  car  why 
it  ttbould  )*e  said  that  he  had  done  so.  She  had  deceived  beraelf — 
m  iKinterpreted  hig  words  and  actions ;  taken  mere  courtesies  fi>r 
tokens  of  love,  and  it  was  hard  upou  a  fellow  to  be  Idamed  f(« 
mining  a  woman's  life  I>ecaii5e  he  had  been  good-natured.  Being 
a  man,  he  could  not  gay  this  to  anyone ;  and  he  was  shrewdly  aware 
that  be  would  not  be  believed  if  he  did  say  it. 

However,  it  was  comforting  to  be  able  to  say  it  to  himself;  it 
relieved  his  mind  of  ijome  unpleasant  reflections ;  and  he  walked 
briskly  to  tbe  hotel.  Tbe  porter  he  had  seen  on  the  previous  day, 
and  tipped,  was  in  his  place. 

'  The  lady  went  away  at  nine  o'clock  this  montiag,  sir,  and  told 
me  to  give  you  this  when  you  called.' 

The  man  placed  a  large  envelope  in  bis  hands,  and  Walbn 
iuHtantly  opened  it.  There  were  a  number  of  bank-notes  in  it,  but 
tbetie  be  disregarded,  and  seized  upon  the  letter  which  lay  beside^ 
them.     He  read  this : — 

'  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  taken  from  the  money  you  were  so  good 
as  to  leave  with  me  yesterday  the  amount  which  you  borrowed 
from  my  father ;  the  money  which  he  won  by  bets  I  cannot  accept, 
and,  therefore,  return  it.  I  have  done  this  to  satisfy  your  con- 
M:ience,  although  I  do  not  deny  that  tlie  money  is  useful  to  me 
in  my  present  circumstances.  But  even  that  consideration  weighs 
IcHS  with  mc'  than  the  desire  to  aatiafj  yoii.  I  beg  of  you  to  accept 
this  arrangement  as  final,  and  to  spare  me  any  further  pressure 
about  this  disagreeable  matter. 

'  I  also  beg  of  you  not  to  seek  me  again.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
kindliness  which  prompted  you  to  come  to  London  in  search  of  me, 
and  I  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart.  But  your  presence  dis- 
treases  me — and  I  believe  you  would  not  wilfully  add  to  my  pain 
in  separating  myself  from  the  dearest  ties  of  my  life.  It  is  only 
for  a  time — I  hope  a  short  time.  When  you  are  married  and 
settled  down  in  your  new  state,  I  shall  come  to  see  you :  I  pray 
that  I  may  be  able  to  do  so  with  a  pure  heart,  and  without  any 
unhappy  refiectiona.  Please  take  the  letter  enclosed  to  the 
Meadow.  And  now,  good-bye ;  I  hope  we  shall  meet  next  time 
under  happier  conditions  than  those  of  yesterday. 

'S.  H,' 
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Whilst  he  wu  reading,  Wulton  pxpcricace<)  a  peculiar  sensa- 
)  tuD  in  hn  throat — m  if  there  were  an  indiarubber  air  ball  in  it, 
[^jnllitig  and  ooDtracting  alternately  and  earning  him  to  breathe 
Aort  and  qtueUy.  He  had  uerer  felt  an;^tlitng  like  it  before; 
■d  there  passed  through  his  miud  at  tlie  Rame  time  the  burden 
A  u  oU-hidiioned  »oiig  winch  hi«  sister  Ciut;  u«ed  frciguently  to 
■nble  in  her  thin  voice  :— 

'  I  li>To  tho  oifiid  fnr  kiYinp  me^ 
I  loTo  Iba  mnid  finr  loving  xa^V 

'1  wisli  wt  had  been  in  I'tah,  so  that  I  might  have  married 
both,*  was  bit)  mental  exclamation :  not  consideriDg  the 
■  probobilitj  that,  even  if,  they  Imd  been  in  >Iormon-Iand, 
Hither  of  the  ladies  would  have  consented  to  his  armngement, 
•pccahle  as  it  might  appear  to  him. 

Tbt!  absolute  leiignation  exprewed  in  tbti  girl'ii  letter  touched 
Mm  U>  tlw  quick — touched  him  even  more  than  bc-r  geneioisity 
W  dnnc.  Of  cour?^  )h^  wum  determined  tJiiit  die  should  have  the 
mmtey  the  bad  returned  to  bim,  wbetber  she  liked  it  or  not ;  and 
W  woold  deliver  th«  letter  she  bad  encloeed  for  Pt^y  as  soon  as 
fqaible-  But  on  PoUy'e  account  he  was  chagrined  tbat  Sarah 
Aeold  have  managed  so  easily  to  excape  from  bim — just,  too, 
vheii  be  was  congratulating  himself  on  tlie  complete  and  prompt 
vocem  of  hi»  enei^etit-.  tactics.  He  had  «o  seldom  been  energetic 
iBinything,  exc«pt  billiards  and  lH-tting,  that  the  sensation  was 
Wigtitfully  novel,  ami  In-  fell  proud  of  tiim»c1f.  Despite  her 
function,  he  wjw  ratolved  to  trace  her. 
Whilst  these  thoughts  were  pck-sing  rapidly  through  his  mind, 
I  pivter  had  been  standinjj  watching  Mm  with  curious  eyes,  in 
ch  there  gradually  dawned  a  HiLspicion  that  there  was  MHne- 
Qnng  wrong  about  this  busineia. 

*  Did  y<m  hear  irhere  she  told  the  uabmuu  to  drive  to  ? '  »aid 
Jli'altou,  with  sudden  activity  in  bis  movement  towards  the  door. 

*  Eu<toQ  Square,  1  beard  tlie  lady  say,  as  I  was  handing  up  her 
iti-au.' 

*  Was  it  exactly  nine  when  she  left  ?  * 

*  Well,  sir,  the  cab  was  ordered  to  be  here  at  nine ;  liut  then  we 
had  to  bring  the  lady's  luggage  out,  and,  although  it  was  only  a 
trank  and  a  portmanteau,  there  would  be  a  little  time  taken  up 
ia  doing  that.' 

'  We  can  count  ten  nunut«s  for  it.  1'hank  you.'  And  Walton 
dut«d  out,  forgetting  in  id*  hn«t«  to  tip  U>o  man. 

'  It's  a  rum  go,'  muttered  the  porter,  looking  after  bim  di»- 
eoetentedly :  and  if  he  hud  be«n  in  chargi-  of  the  plate,  h«  would 
iait  gme  immediately  and  coimted  the  spoons. 
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Walton  baUed  s  cab  io  the  Strand,  and  directed  the  man  to  1 
drive  to  the  Euston  Square  station.  As  Hoon  as  he  had  seat«d| 
)iim»elf  he  looked  at  his  watch,  in  order  to  note  bow  long  the  caM 
would  W  in  getting  to  the  station.  Hie  idea  was  tbat,  bj  making] 
a  cttlciilution  of  tbt;  time  thus  occupied,  he  might  be  able  Xa  tnakel 
a  fair  guciw  as  to  what  train  Sarah  hud  taken.  The  journey  «h| 
performed  in  twenty-five  minutes.  Then,  supposing  slu:  had  statical 
at  !(!□  minut«K  past  nine,  she  would  have  been  at  the  station  atl 
9.35.  Allowing  for  the  time  which  would  tx*  taken  up  in  takinn 
her  ticket  and  gettinu;  her  luggage  labelled — which  could  not  bn 
done  by  a  woman  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes — she  must  bsvM 
taken  some  tr^n  after  9.50.  ■ 

*  What  train  starts  after  9.50,  please?'  he  inquired  of  tfaa 
tintt  ofTidal  he  enemintered.  I 

'  The  North  RLnil,  oir,  starts  at  ten  o'clock."  I 

That  Yras  it,  he  felt  stu'e :  she  ha^l  gone  off  somewhere  to  tbfl 
North  in  order  to  avtiid  jtursuit  \  He  was  going  into  the  busiaeM 
with  all  the  ardour  of  an  amateur  detective,  and  he  would  nofl 
leave  a  stouc  uuturiied  ju  Ids  seiiroh.  ile  knew  that  it  was  us«leaa 
to  ask  the  bookiug-clerk  here  for  any  information,  as  be  could  Dofl 
through  his  loophole  and  in  his  hurry  see  enough  of  her  to  be  ablfl 
to  identify  her  by  description.  Ho  went  on  to  the  platform  aofl 
qoeatioDed  superintendent,  guards,  and  porters,  describing  8arad 
as  distinctly  as  he  could ;  but  be  could  gain  no  inforniationJ 
Even  the  trunk  and  portmanloau  failed  to  enable  the  ofhciaU  XfA 
identify  her,  and  at  last  he  had  to  give  it  up.  He  stood  on  tbtl 
plalform  amidst  the  whirl  .of  busy  life,  many  tongues  clattcr-l 
ing  around  him,  engines  whistling  slirilly  as  ti-:iiiis  eame  and  wcntj 
jn-o  pie  hurrying  to  .ind  fro;  and  he  barely  saved  liis  shins  uu  sevenO 
occasions  as  porters  wheeling  their  triiek^ful  of  luggage  shouted  aH 
him,'  By  your  leave,  sir,' — «o  deeply  was  he  involved  in  speculationa 
as  to  wlut  he  was  to  do  next.  1 

Clearly  he  had  been  hnfUed,  and  all  the  energy  on  which  bej 
had  been  priding  bimsolf  had  proved  of  no  account.  He  stood] 
brooding  over  his  discomfiture  and  gazing  vacantly  at  all  aroundj 
him ;  be  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  and  can-d  for  notlung,  mm 
chagrined  was  he  at  being  so  easily  outwitted.  He  was  relieved] 
by  two  ideas  which  Bashed  through  bis  mind.  ] 

Fimt,  h<!  would  tind  out  when  the  giianl  of  the  North  Maill 
would  nttum  and  could  be  seen;  second,  8aruh's  letter  to  Polly | 
would  no  doubt  solve  the  whole  difficulty,  as  she  was  sure  to  tellJ 
her  something  of  her  movements.  I 

He  acted  instantly,  Hcsougbt  the  station-mattw,  and  learned' 
that  one  of  the  guards  went  only  as  far  as  Carlisle,  and  that  he  . 
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"migbt  be  seen  next  d»y.  That  was  satisfactory ;  and,  looKng  at 
(kr  «tock,  be  rni  that  kt?  had  still  time  to  catch  the  midda;  train 
be  Donthorpe.  He  tclugrapfaed  to  the  master  of  the  QuMm's 
HaCel  10  have  a  gig  »t  thi^  Htatioti  for  him,  and  he  set  off  at  once 
bkhaoMm  (or  ihc  Biithop«gnt4^  Street  Htatioii.  He  was  just  in 
tiac  to  gM  his  ticket  and  to  find  a  first-class  timoking  compart* 


Hen  be  felt  more  at  ease;  he  filled  hin  pipe,  and  as  he  smoked 
about  the  terrible  fusn  that  van  lieing  m»dv  over  a  voiy 
nail  matter,  as  it  appeared  \i>  him. 

*  Why  the  devil  >l>(>iildirt  *bc  be  allowed  to  go  her  own  way,  if 
Ae  wants  to  ? '  Ik-  askfd  himself  as  he  leaned  back  on  the  citshionit 
ud  eDJoyed  the  rc!^  uft<T  the  previous  night's  gaieties  and  tlio 
— ■iiil^'i  exertions,  *  It  would  be  just  as  well  to  have  her  out  of 
Atvajr,  in  any  ease — a  great  deal  lictter,  in  fact,  than  having  her 
■llto  filcse  standing  before  me  as  a  continual  reproach  for  some 
I  never  intended — and  which,  confound  her,  she  has  created 
I'll  speak  to  Polly  about  that.  .  .  .  Poor  Sarah  I  T  am 
I  did  not  know  the  harm  I  was  doing.  I  did  not  know 
Ait  tbere  wan  in  you,  and  how  you  mu»t  have  xiifTerfd  1 ' 

Bot  that  was  Kcutimental,  and  he  turned  away  from  it  with  an 
ient  exclaiuatiou— 'Boxli !' 

chaphui  xLnrr. 

ma  rrktb; 

He  wa»  inclined  to  altribut*  aonie  part  of  his  feeling  of  uttei 
d^ertion  to  the  dnlncss  of  the  atmosphere  and  thft  stmdy  down- 
pgnrof  rain.  At  Huston  8quaru  either  the  rain  liad  been  slight 
eoafared  to  what  he  saw  now  or  he  had  been  too  much  absorbed 
to  otverve  it.  As  the  train  approuchwd  Lea  Bridge  he  saw  the 
fdik  lying  a  foot  deep  nnder  water,  and  the  straight  linos  of  the 
am  <Miined  like  the  rututt  of  a  countless  number  of  waterspouts 
tbt  )nd  btimt  in  the  »ky;  and  the  roof  of  the  carriage  groaned 
DDder  the  forcv  of  the  descending  streamx. 

•This  will  be  a  bad  job  for  iis,' he  muttered  gloomily  aa  be 
Oidwd,  and,  contemplating  tho  flooded  state  of  the  coimtry, 
tlHogbt  of  the  still  ungathcrcd  crops  of  tlie  Abbey. 

'  Jt  has  been  going  on  like  this  for  the  last  sixteen  hours  down 
vs  wsT,*  said  a  gt-ntteman  sittiug  oppu»it«,  and  who  liiid  observed 
Ifeaoxioiu  Iiiok  on  \S'alton's  facv.  '  My  place  is  ii  little  Ixtyond 
fltortfinrl,  and  1  fancy  we  shall  have  to  build  iin  ark  immediately.' 

•Then  w«  mu«t  lie  in  for  it  too.  There  never  was  a  flood  any- 
-ihan  but  »e  got  the  wont  ot  ii. 
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The  gentleman  was  interested ;  and  Walton,  always  ready  to' 
speiik  to  anyone,  beguiled  the  time — so  far  as  he  wiu  himself  con- 
cerned, nt  any  rale — in  ^ving  graphic  descriptions  of  the  floods  he 
bad  witnessed  in  bin  part  of  the  country :  riolu  carried  am;, 
'  borses  and  cattle  drowned,  and  xa.cn,  too,  drowned  in  attempting 
to  ford  tile  river. 

On  arriving  lit  BiBhop-Stortford  ht>  h^iirned  tliat  there  had  beoi 
an  accident  on  the  line,  and  the  train  could  proceed  no  farlhcr. 
The  waitinp- rooms  were  crowded  with  passengers,  and  Bome  cw- 
riage:^  on  the  Biding  were  also  filled  with  people,  eccking  shcllet 
from  the  pelting  rain. 

'  But  when  shall  we  be  able  to  get  on  ?  *  Walton  inquired  of  ( 
of  the  portt^rK  who  wait  hustling  about  [lerforming  no  dutythat 
apparent  to  the  eyt}s  of  tho-ie   uninitiated  in  the  ways  of  railway 
ufficialtt. 

'  Can't  »ay,  sir,'  was  the  exjjHcit  n-ply. 

*WT)at  IB  the  nature  of  the  accident?'  w.i8  Walton's  next 
inqtiiry. 

'Don't  know,  sir.'  And  tb«  port^>r,  having  given  all  thid  Hati»- 
aotory  information,  hurried  away,  lost  more  qucetione  i^hoiild  be 
But  \a  him. 

Walton  was  thus  left,  likothe  other  passengers,  uneertaiu  what 
to  do.  A  train  might  he  ready  and  the  line  clear  in  five  minute* 
or  five  honvB,  or  maybe  not  till  next  day.  None  of  the  ollioiali 
would  give  anything  but  the  vaguest  of  answers  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  accident,  but  in]  regard  to  t>io  probable  period  which  the 
travellcni  might  hnv;  to  remaiu  at  the  station. 

He  waited  an  hour,  marching  up  and  down  impatiently,  and, 
getting  wet  through.  He  looked  at  his  watch  repeatedly,  and 
the  time  passed  became  more  and  more  impatient  of  the  delai 
He  calculated  upon  being  at  the  Meadow  by  throe  o'clock ;  it 
DOW  four,  the  rain  still  falling  heavily,  and  "till  no  sign  of  a 
being  ready  to  take  him  forward.  Polly  would  be  waitii 
anxiously, and,  not  knowing  the  cause  of  tb'-  delay, would  bethink^ 
ing  unkindly  of  him.  Of  course  hi»  explanation  would  .^utfice  to 
elrnr  him  of  all  blame,  but  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  keep- 
ing her  in  minpense,  l-'ortuno  seemed  to  Iw  limiing  agaiust  him 
cruelly,  and  he  fell  hack  upon  her  uukiudncss  with  more  than  his 
u.-iiiai  bitli'-riit's.*. 

'Just  my  luck !  if  there  is  anything  going  wrong,  I  am  sure  to 
have  a  share  of  it.' 

He  had  often  xaid  that  to  himtclf,  but  ne\er  with  such  entire 
conviction  that  he  was  unCiirly  dt-alt  with  as  .it  present.  If  Jim 
biwl  l>een  with  him  he  could  easily  have  overcome  the  difficulty  . 
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lO  dislAnce  betwern  him  and  tlio  Meadow  was  tittle  more  than 

miles  scro«»  coimtTy,  un<t  he  coidd  have  done  it  in  an  hoar, 

iking  aJI  allowance  for  ntln  und  floods,  by  cutting  through  the 

flelda  of  Former  Horwood  and  taking  th«  river  at  a  point  opposite 

the  M««low,  instead  of  going  down  to  the  ford. 

Capital !  He  could  hire  a  horse,  and  laiigb  at  the  railway  ;  btit 
he  made  one  more  effort  tn  disoover  wh<^n  there  wao  a  likelihood 
of  the  train  being  able  to  proceed,  receiving  the  name  indulinit« 
Aiuwen  9*  ln-for«.  Kvi>ryonc  he  iipoke  to  seemed  to  !»  afraid  of 
<wmnilling  himself  by  giving  ffltisfuvlory  information. 

Walton  turned  on  his  hcol,  indignant  at  tbe  absurdity  of  this 

ngcment,  by  which  the  travellers  wore  kept  in  imcertainly  as 
to  wbea  they  were  to  he  enabled  to  continue  their  journey.  He 
howed  bis  tiead  before  the  rain,  and  made  his  way  to  one  of  the 
principal  hotels  in  the  town,  where  he  was  known,  and  sjitked  the 
laudlord  for  a  hor»e  to  carry  him  to  Dunthoriw. 

The  landlord  wiw  a  Jircwd-Iooking  man,  with  keen  j-n-y  ';ycs 
and  bushy  brown  whi>ikt?r!i;  drtuwed  in  grey  tweed  of  a  dt-oidt^jly 
sporting  cut.  T^an  HgwrUng  proclivities  of  th6  landlorfl  formed, 
indeed,  his  bond  of  fellowsliip  with  Walton.     Tliey  hM<l  had  several 

Itranaai^tions  together. 
\  '  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  tny,  Mr.  Walton,  that  you  would 
Ittempt  to  ride  to  the  Abbey  in  such  a  storm  as  this  ? '  the  man 
exclaimed  in  surprise.  '  Yoti  arc  wet  to  the  skin  already." 
I  *  Then  I  can't  be  any  wetter  outside,  and  you  can  give  me  some 
bnmdy  to  fortify  me  inside.  There  is  no  chance  of  a  train  for 
j  Heaven  knows  how  long.  The  matter  is  important ;  and  so,  if  you 
I  cftQ  give  toe  anything  that  can  cany  eleven  stone,  I  mean  to  start 
^jt  once.' 

^fe      '  Fvo  got  the  mare  I  bought  at  Doncast«T  last  year  ;  ithe  govs 
^well,  but  she's  a  little  Bkitti«b.' 

'  This  weather  will  take  the  skittishneae  out  of  her  pretty  soon. 
tret  her  saddled.' 

The  landlon)  still  hesitati'd,  but  he  did  not.  want  to  dltobilgfllj 
one  who  was  not  only  a  good  customer  himself,  but  one  in  whoMJ 
train  more  oustoraen  come.     So  he  gave  the  order.   Walton  drank 
luN  brandy,  ehuttod  a  few  ininut<»<  with  tht-  pretty  hostesH  about 
t  bo  horrible  weather,  and  by  that  time  the  mare  wiis  iit  the  door. 
^B      *  Will  you  not  take  a  waterproof? '  askod  the  landlonl,  noticing 
^■Uiut  Walton's  olothee  were  steaming, 
^H    Walton  had  more  sense  than  his  host. 

^B     'No,  tbnnk  rou.  I  am  better  withont  it,  seeing  that  I  am  bo 
^HlrM)ohed  nlrendy.' 
^H      'WWI,  mind,  site  jibe.'  ■ 


lis 
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'  Ail  right.'  And  away  lie  went  down  the  street  at  a  smart  tl 
the  mare  behaving  veiy  respectfully — whether  on  Account  of  I 
equine  instinct  which  immLtiiately  discover*  when  there  is  a  skilled 
hand  holding  the  reius,  and  at  once  commanding  stibmif^ioD,  or  to 
the  cooling  effect  of  the  Iwith  she  was  getting,  it  would  not  be  vasj 
to  say.     At  any  rate,  she  gave  the  rider  no  trouble. 

When  he  had  tjol  away  from  the  town,  the  heavy  rain  gradually^ 
changed  to  a  iighltr  degrt-e,  a  steady  drizKle,  which  the  wind,  now 
rising,  blew  into  his  i-yes,  and  so  interfered  with  their  office  even ' 
more  than  the  dowiiponr  hml  done.     He  could  scarcely  see  two  i 
lengths  of  the  horse  K'yoiid  ;  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  liewtre  ridin); 
tirough  steam,  and  he  fancied  it  would  Iw  soniething  like  llii*  if  j 
he  were  trotting  through  the  clouds;  the  trees  lifted  their  headf J 
through  the   haze  tike  shadows  of  themselves.     But  he  knew  the^ 
road  well,  and  was  not  afraid  of  losing  his  way. 

Luckily  for  him,  the  rain  had  ceaned  by  the  time  he  reacbedl 
Harwood's  tiTin  and   striivk  acroi^s  the  fields,   the   mare  wading] 
through  six  inches  of  wati?r,  and  in  some  places  up  to  her  koeml 
in  it.     The  river  was  swollen,  and  v/n?  rushing  along,  brown  and 
angry.     Walton,  however,  hnd  seen  it  much  worse  than  this  :  undl 
besides,  he  believed  that  he  knew  a  part  where  he  eould  cross  at] 
easily  as  at  the  ford.     Tliore  was  a  road  on  the  other  side,  and  hcj 
could  see  through  the  grey  haze  that  it  was  comparatively  free] 
from  water:  he  also  ohsorved,  as  he  was  moving  slowly  up  audi 
down  seeking  the  place  where  he  proposed  to  attempt  the  river,  *  , 
man  riding  along  on  a   [lowerfulIy-buiH.  horse,     Walton   wished 
that  he  could  have  exchanged   the  slim   mare  under  him  for  that 
hori«e;   he  would   have  had   no  hesitation  then  in  entering  the' 
river  at  any  point. 

The  horseman  observed  him  too,  and  drew  rein,  watching  fori 
a  minute  to  discover  his  purpose  ;  and  then  suddenly  realising  what 
it  was,  he  shouted  and  gesticidated  to  him  not  to  attempt  to  ford 
the  river  there. 

Walton  :*aw  the  geslieidations :  he  heard  the  souml  of  the 
voice ;  and  although  he  could  not  hear  the  words,  he  understood  their 
meaning.  It  was  Miehael  HuBell's  voice,  and  the  knowledge  that 
he  wan  looking  on  goiuled  him  to  ride  into  the  rushing  water 
without  that  cautious  selection  he  had  intended  to  make  of  the 
point  at  which  he  was  to  do  »o.  Tlie  mare  behaved  bravely  in  her 
first  few  st<'p*;  but  finding  the  current  too  strong  and  her  hoo& 
slipping,  the  vice  that  was  in  her  showed  itsi-if-  she  swerved 
■a^dmly  Hs  if  lo  turn  hack,  and  Wallun  ivuf  tbn>wn  from  the 
saddle, 

Michael  galloped  a  few  ^anU  down  the  road,  theu  dxshe^  iplo 
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the  walt-r,  auti  ijkucbl  Wallou  by  tJti*  volliu-  ait  lii'  wilh  In-ipg  nwc[it 
alon^  nfler  llic  man*  utni<!Hlri.titn — lii*  kiiowleilgii-  of  NwiiuioJDg 
Imd  ki-pi  iiiin  aflokl.  Luit  W  had  Ut-Q  povrcTlcsK  tu  liini  in  any 
din-<:tioit  oscept  that  in  which  iht  current  iiirrit-d  him. 

*  HolJ  lighl  hy  Ihe  nuldle,  for  Gocl**  *akc,'  crittl  >Iii-hncl 
eaniostlv.    '  I  reqiiiri!  bolli  liaiuls  to  eteady  tin.'  honw  in  turning.' 

The  li'irw, iKWirfuI  iw  il  was  n1aH;j;iTeiI  a  little  in  tiiniint;,  and    . 
Michael  grip|K-«l  WHltuti  hy  tin-  collar,  fi-arinjf  ihat  he  tiii^ht  lose    ' 
Us  b<i)tl.     The  bonw.',  enortinj^  and  M;iioilil<!  of  it^owo  ilangfer,  made 
a  dflspt'iBte  effort  and  mtcIuHl  ihc  lank,  Michael  dragging  Walton 
with  him. 

Walton  ffuik  upon  thu  ^roiiiul,  (ranting,  and  iio  c-xhnti^t«»l  tlinl 
he  wa-f  uiiaUe  to  s|>eak  for  a  fow  miniit4.i>.  Micha<.-1  diinioimtud  in 
ft  ntiMiimil,  and,  bfiuling  on  one  kuoo,  nii»^'d  up  the-  hcitd  of  the 
balf-4h^>wiii-<i  man. 

*  Vou  cannot  have  swallowed  much  walit — lawj'guEwimmtng.' 
Alliir  B  littltj  time  Wnllou  gasi>ed  feehly: 

*  Ni»— it's  all  right— only,  that  was  a  nanow  fi{m>ak  fr<'m 
kingdom  come.  I'm  donu  iip,  tliat'^  all,  I  never  though!  Ixrfuri! 
—that — that  the  vratpr  vras  siu-h  a  giant.* 

*  I  vrant  yoti  to  get  on  th<>  hi>r^«t,  ,iiid  I'll  tak<>  you  to  tho 
tifiuwt  bouse.' 

'Th«  Meadow  U  the  ueart-st— take  me  tlit-re.' 
Michael  knew  that  Polly 'e  Imuse  wa^  the  nearest,  Init  he  »hntnk 
■t  thu  r<;<iii«flt  to  take  him  to  it.  (te  did  not  hesiu-ito,  however; 
he  uaiisied  Walton  In  ritie,  and  almost  litK-d  him  into  lh<!  Maddk-. 
Tbt>n,  guiding  the  horse  with  ouu  hand,  with  thv  other  hn  Mteadinl 
the  rider,  and  proceeded  tip  throtigh  the  now  soddvn  liiiyfi(4d  to 
the  house.  It  vibj>  a  aA  aight  to  so^  tb«  ricks  of  hay  and  grain 
iioaked  wilh  <rati-r  and  already  snioking  in  a  way  nhieh  indicated 
wrious  damage  if  not  ahwliitc  Io«».  Michael  was  dwply  concerood 
hy  this  evidenoo  of  PoUy'x  mi#fortuoe  at  tlw  very  time  when  she 
wa»  resigning  her  capital  to  him. 

She  taw  tlieiu  us  they  approached  the  door  imd  went  to  them. 
Sh«*  Ikad  |jetx>me  so  pale  during  the  last  few  days  that  no  ehang« 
which  sndden  fright  could  make  wotdd  have  been  oWrvahle. 
Wl)iHi  tihe  Mtw  Walton,  dripping,  faint,  and  white,  ahe  aakcd  tpiiekty 
but  calmly : 

*  What  baa  happened?' 
Michael  nunwKlvd  : 

*  Ho  was  atlrmpting  to  cross  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the 
Meadow,  hut  his  hor«j  itlipped  from  under  him,  and  he  has  oxbatuted 
himself  in  the  effort  to  get  out  of  the  water.  I  want  you  to  let 
me  have  a  bedroom!  for  bim  for  a  few  houT¥,and  a  \ieap<il\>\M^«,W 
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Polly  gave  her  direction*  promjitly ;  and  whilst  Michael 
leading  Walton  upstairs  extra  blankets  wero  provided.     Tbeu  the  , 
good-natured  fellow  a^inted  Lim  to  iindn-Ati,gotaruitgli  towel,uid| 
scrublied  iiim  vigoroiiBiy  till  the  Wnod  circulutcd  fre*"4y.     NVil  Iwl 
procured  a  hot  drink  for  him,  rolled  him  up  in  the  blanlci't*,  aud 
hade  him  keep  quiet  until  he  should  return  from  the  Abbey  vfith 
u  Hiipply  of  dry  clothes. 

'  Stop  a  minute,  you  good  Samaritan,'  said  Walton,  still 
<  It  would  be  better  to  send  some  one  for  the  things  instead  < 
going   Hway,  leaving  twopence  and  a  helpless  chap  in  a 
whert*  there  are  only  women.' 

'  r  intended  to  send  Carlx^r  to  you  ;  he  can  do  everything  yn 
require;  and  I  think  il  wutdd  be  Ix-st  for  me   to   go,   as  you 
mother  and  sisters  will  doubtless  be  much  aUirmed,  and   I 
give  explanations  which  would  relieve  them.' 

WaltonV  bixly  shook  with  laughter,  to  which  he  was 
feeltle  to  give  vent,  at  the  idea  of  the  .'ust^rs  being  at  all  alar 
Itt  anything  concerning  him  except  his  marriage. 

'  MotliiT  would  be,'  he  aaiil,  closing  hi.-i  eyes  ;  '  but  ah«  wou 
be  alarmed  if  a  wasp  stung  me,  and  think  death  must  cnnie. 
Imve  no  doubt  she  is  in  bed  now,  poor  body,  and  suffering 
i«trw«  under  the  impression  tlial  we  liavo  come  fo  tlie 
deluge.     That  Iuls  U^en  her  w;vy  «vcry  time  we  have  had  a  flood,* 

'AH  the  moro  reason  why  I  should  go  and  asBure  her  of  jc 
^nfety.' 

'  She  thinks  I  am  in  J^ondon,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
ing  her  anything  about  my  being  here.  Carry  may  be  a  lit 
hysterical,  but  the  others  will  take  it  quietly  enough.  HesideB, : 
an  hoiur  or  two  I  shall  be  on  my  feet  again.  It's  only  eihaustio 
I  was  up  late  last  night  enjoying  myself,  and  up  early  thi.'«  mc 
ing,  only  to  meet  with  a  good  deal  of  worry.  Then  there  was 
waiting  .at  the  station,  the  ride  ihrougli  the  rain,  and  the  fif 
Wfith  Ihat  horrible  river.'  (He  shuddered  at  the  thoughtof  it.) 
had  bncome  *<*  exhausted,  Hazell,  that  I  liad  given  myself  up,  ai 
i_wiis  calculating  how  soon  all  would  bo  over,  when  you  got  hold  ■ 
ne.     What  has  Viecome  of  the  mare  ? ' 

He  had  Iteen  lying  with  hi«  eyes  closed  alt  the  time  until 
^  jfcmembcrcd  the  companion  of  his  misfortune ;  then  he  raised 
elf  on  his  dhow,  and  looked  eagerly  at  Michael.     Hor»o« 
proved  almost  ruinous  to  him,  hut  it  was  a  redeeming  trait  in 
character  that  lie  had  a  sincere  alfection  for  them. 

'  I  bad  no  time  to  think  of  her,'  answered  Michael :  '  but 
shall  soon  have  news,  as  Toby  (Jarter  has  gone  to  look  after  ber.' 

'  Then  send  old  Carter  to  fetch  the  clot^t»>,  and  you  atay 
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Jnat  jva  lo  t«ll  PoUv— Miiw  Hull,  I  ought  to  way — llial  Hurub 
ngftd  me.  I  did  my  bi-at  and  foiled.  But  sbu  gnve  me  s  letter 
kt  her  ooQEin,  which  vou  will  hud  in  the  brctist-potket  of  m; 
1  thought  maybe  that  would  tell  where  she  bad  gone  to, 
i  that  was  why  I  was  in  such  mighty  haete  to  get  here.' 
Michael  agreed  to  do  as  he  wished,  and  Walton  brieSy  told 
I  of  hi*  pumuit  to  tlie  Euston  Square  Ht:ition,  and  the  leaHon 
tU*  belief  tbiit  tlt«  bad  tiiken  the  train  to  tliK  North. 
t*Tbe  North!  Why,  then  she  hiia  gone  lo  ber  aiint,AIj;  Fyfe,' 
led  Michael. 


ClUPTEE    XI.IX. 

hoH  the  gAiTfl  windows  of  the  Meadow  an  excellent  view  of  the 
frmrlint;  country  could  l>e  obtained.  Folly,  in  a  Mrange  mood 
— «iiood  in  wbicli  t^lie  wanted  to  escape  from  herttelf,  without 
io^  quite  ablvfor  willing?)  lo  define  the  rejiaon— went  tip  to 
tiepnet  whilst  Micluicl  wait  attending  to  Waltuii. 

She  looked  up  to  a  dull  grey  »ky  which  presented  uo  gleiun  tA 
p'Mlfr  of  relief:  ^he  looked  down  upon  itu  counterpart  in  the 
MI  gny  waten  which  cowred  the  country  round  as  far  as  the  eye 
cnU  reach.  Under  the  trees  there  wu»  inteusu;  blackneBS,  for  their 
AbIowii  look  no  form  in  the  muddy  water.  The  rain  had  ceased 
b  B  tinie ;  lut  prettently  she  heard  a  whispering  amougst  the  trees, 
wk  the  knew  tliat  it  forel>oded  more  rain.  Then  there  was  a  peal 
4f  IkoDder  which  shook  the  hoiLii<:,  followed  instantly  by  terrible 
i^tg  bar*  of  fire  Hulling  acrosM  the  xky,  which  almost  blinded 
W  attd  csiifed  Ix-r  to  idart  back  with  haniln  on  her  cyev,  they 
■■Bed  so  near.  The  deluge  begun  ii^in — the  rain  deticended  in 
tew  grey  torrents.  Another  thunder-peal,  apparently  just  ovei^ 
had,  and  the  iky  was  lit  by  a  broad  white  light,  crossed  inFtantly 

Kthe  tigag  ban  of  hre  which  struck  downwards  towards  the  earth. 
Gnutually  the  peaia  of  thunder  seemed  to  become  more  distant, 
1  the  ioterrabi  between  the  sound  and  the  flash  of  the  lightning 
fBi  but  the  rain  continued  to  pour  down  steadily,  and  dark- 
Ma  lell  upon  the  earth,  broken  only  by  the  frequent  fierce  glare 
OM  the  sky. 

She  rtood  there,  wondering  and  atve^atricken :  it  wiu  beautiful, 
ad  yet  ao  tumble!  GodV  power  was  great:  God'»  wrath  was 
ptat  Uttpeakably ;  and  then  the  weak  iiotil  deoeended  to  the 
atth,  IT)**  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  wrath  were  too  great ;  for  this 
torn  tneaDt  utter  ruin  to  her  harvest,  and  cnDsequenlly  to  her. 
ftecned,  now  calmly,  at  the  wondeis  passing  aroiwd,  her  checks 
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white,  and  lips  doecd  tightly  :  there  wns  something  ap])r««cliiag  U 
despair  in  the  espreHsiOD  of  the  woman's  &ce;  und  therewtsi 
sign  of  dogged  reBolution  alxitit  the  month.  \ 

Mr.  Patfhett  had  go<^d-natiiredIy  calltsd  on  her  and  agaij 
attempted  to  p^rsuadt?  lit-r  not  to  interfi-re  with  the  arrangemet 
miide  by  Michad  ou  \\Kt  l»eh;ilf ;  hut  she  firmly  rcfiwed  to  all^ 
her  decision.  Then  he  plejidcd  iigiiin  that  she  could  not  undd 
stand  the  position,  or  shi.-  would  not  bu  so  foolhiirdy  :  should  tij 
tumawiiy  this  money— which  really  in  a  moral  sunsc  was  her  o«D^ 
she  woidd  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  results  of  thisyeai 
harvest  for  the  means  wherewith  tn  pay  her  rpnt. 

Kven  that  alarming  intimation  failed  to  move  her,  aa 
Patchett  went  away  with  the  impression  that,  the  one  woman  I 
whom  he  had  given  credit  fur  some  wit  in  bu^ine.iii  trantactid 
was  the  most  ubKtinnte  and  foolish  he  had  ever  vnme  acroiu.  Hot 
ever,  he  had  done  his  duty  and  womi-lhiiig  more:  he  had  warned  u 
that  the  position  wits  a  most  critical  one,  and  had  t«ld  her  plain! 
that  he  was  sure  alic  woidd  repent  this  riwhnvss  when  it  was  iA 
late.  She  hud  in  turn  assured  bim  that,  although  she  might  I 
thtx>wn  into  difficulties  hy  the  di-cision  xhc  bad  come  to,  she  hi 
no  fenr  of  repenting  the  net.  1 

Uncle  Job's  voice  was  calling  to  bcr  from  the  gntve  to  do  justi| 
to  hU  son  As  her  conscience  should  direct,  and  she  was  doing  her  ba 
to  obey  him — to  do  what  she  thought  he  would  have  wished  iH 
to  do.  As  she  stood  watching  the  wild  storm,  she  began  to  reati^ 
the  fidl  mi.st-ry  of  hor  posilion ;  but  she  had  no  regret  for  what  A 
had  done;  not  the  faintt'st  desire  tn  rr^tract — only  she  mw  tfl 
desolation  that  wax  liefore  her,  separated  as  she  w.ts  from  Micfaad 
and  Sarah  away.  ^ 

Walton  vti/fht  have  been  a  support  to  her  in  this  crisis;  trf 
now  that  she  knew  of  Sarah's  lV«liug  towards  him,  he  was  as  fil 
removed  from  her  thoughts  as  that  dull  sky  was  from  the  earti 
Her  anibilion  waa  to  find  some  means  of  proving  to  him  the  woitl 
of  Sanh,  and  so  make  her  happy.  That  wax  the  object  befbl 
btT  now,  and  it  gave  her  some  consolation  to  thiuk  that,  howev4 
miKsrable  »h{-  might  be  herself,  there  was  still  a  posnilulity  of  I 
ablo  to  do  Hometliing  to  help  forward  the  happineMi  of  other*, 
was  an  object  to  acbi<?vo,  and  that  saved  her  fiom  utter  despair. 

The  tbnuder-vlorm  had  pa!t.-«ed  over  the  hou^,  and  only 

I  tant  rumblings  at  intervals  proclaitmxl  that  the  fearful  element 

xna  busy  in  other  districts ;  but  the  dnMu-y  rain  still  held  its  sway 

;  and  darkness  deepened  it«  dreariness,  although  the  moon  struggled 

to  force  its  rays  through  the  water-clouds.     As  a  strange  contrast 

to  the  present  moment  came  the  remcmhrtinoe  of  the  day  whe 
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I  \tA  Mt  on  the  etile  at  the  fool,  of  Uu-  Itrvadovr,  in  liriglit  sim- 
I  wooderiog  which  of  tlte  lovers  xhe  sboiild  clioose ;  and  now, 
I  Ike  dulaiees  and  facing  thv  storm,  sfao  kiivw  hernelf,  and  kuen- 
dtf  tBta  the  lored — the  man  Hhc  had  loved  nil  along. 

It  ii  always  a  bitter  thing  to  find  ourselvt-H  out;  to  find  that 
bare  h«en  ctkiu^ttiiig  with  our  own  hnppini-^t;  and  diligvntly 
'  mountatnit  of  molehill!;  in  order  to  cxcit«'  our  fDlly.  Shft 
made  the  dl*cownf,  and  was  bold  enough  to  own,  to  herself, 
I  ihe  had  been  a  fool.  But  she  was  not  goinj^  to  proclaim  that 
'.  firom  the  hoiiwtop^.  Uliat  ahe  had  to  hear  as  the  conaetiucnce 
her  folly,  she  would  bear ;  what  nhe  had  to  do,  she  would  do 
I  the  best  of  her  ability,  and  in  good  faith  that  by-and-by,  having 
\  her  duty,  she  would  obtain  eai^e  of  mind.  It  was  a  consola- 
fialo  tikink  tJiat  the  wrest  wound  would  lical  in  time,  and  that 
Ikebtli-reit  memory  would  be  softeneil  by  tin-  «ime  gri-.it  power. 
She  was  «tartU-d  by  the  sound  of  Alichaers  voice  Ix-hind  h«r. 
'Why  have  you  hidden  younelf  up  here.  Polly  ?  I  havn  been 
IK  for  you  during  the  last  hour,  and  we  could  not  mako 
rbat  had  become  of  you  until,  just  now,  one  of  the  girl»  told 
die  had  seen  you  go  upstairs  to  the  ganvt.  t^he  bad  been  out 
Mlktt^f  or  I  shouhl  have  foimd  you  fooiit^r.' 

She  became  cold  aM   iw,  but   her   nerves    thrilled,   and   she 
as  if  she  felt  the  cold. 
^did  notknow  that  you  would  want  me,'  she  answered  calndy, 
'  from  the  window. 

was  so  dark  that  he  coidd  not  st^e  her  face,  and  thus  he 
the  pain  whieh  the  expre«noQ  of  anguish  upon  it  would 
eaosed  him.     Hie  lon«  of  her  voice  iudicateil  to  him  that 
Dot  incline  towards  Twinictliation — that  in  fact  iihe  felt  his 
aa  ineumhranve ;  and  no  doubt  that  was  her  reason  for 
up  Id  the  garret.     8hc  hud,  of  course,  expected  him  to 
I  gone  away  long  ago,  and  to  leave  her  free  to  attend  upon 
Wiltoa  brtvclf. 

Michael  powestol  the  nature  which  is  happily  gift«d  with  the 
ytver  of  being  entirely  unconscious  of  self  when  there  is  some- 
ikoK  ***  ^  Cutyci^  for  others — indeed,  he  could  manage  things  for 
'tktn  with  a  great  deal  more  lioldness  than  he  could  show  in  his 
Mil  aflaira,  although  he  was  by  no  means  a  fool  in  hiit  l>argains ; 
■ly,  bewai  keener  in  hia  dealings  when  he  waitaeting  for  ii  friend, 
vfcereas  when  he  was  alone  concerned  he  allowed  g(-:)en>»ity  some 
fttt  in  the  account.  >So,  at  pretrc-nt.  In:  shook  off  the  dimgreeabh; 
•■otion  which  her  cold  manner  had  prmluced  and  went  straight 
lathe  Utfioes*  in  hand. 

'Walton  was  anxious  that  you  should  have  his  report  as  soon 
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kM  iwsdblo  and  bos  entrusted  it  to  me.     8bal1  I  repeal  il  hnr, « 
'sfanll  we  ^o  downstairs,  whera  we  can   haven  light?     He  bringi 
this  letter  from  .Surah  Xa  yoii,  and  I  think  you  should  re«d  it 
befon^  I  give  yon  his  at-coimt  of  what  he  has  done.' 

fSh<>  took  the  letter  il.<  ^lie  jia^sttd  him,  saying: 
I        *We  »ball   go   downstairs.      1  am   sorry  you  had   so  BMitfc 
trouble  in  findinfif  mc' 

H«  stood  back^  and  she  passed  him  likn  a  i^hodow  ia  tiM  tabt 
twili|;ht.     He  trembled  a  little ;  btit  perhaps  that,  was  duo  to  tit 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  his  high  waterproof  leKK'")?'  ''id  coat,  he 
Iia<l  got  soaked  in  the  river;  or  to  the  monotonous  sound  of  ti 
rain  outside  having  some  effect  upon  his  nervous  system.     At 
rate,  he  shiveitd,  and  was  annoyed  with  himself  for  doing  eo: 
did  not  happen  to  think  that  violent  emotion  makes  one  tmol 
more  than  cold  can  do. 

He  followed  her  down  to  the  parlour,  wliisrc  she,  with  nil  U 
deliberation  and  calmness  of  a  person  whose  mind  was  in  no  m 
disturbed,  took  the  lamp  from  the  sideboard  and  lit  it.     Aa  tl 
flume  showed  her  face,  so  white  and   woclx^gonr,   he  forgot 
resolution  to  speak  to  her  about  nothing   but   Sarah,   and 
exclaimed : 

'  tJood  tiod !  I'olly,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?    Yon  « 
ill  I' 

Her  hand  trembled  as  she  turned  down  the  light  a  little ;  brf 
the  pause  gave  him  time  to  think  that  it  was  on  account  of  Walton 
she  looked  so  pale. 

'  I  don't  feel  very  well,'  she  answered   slowly,  but   with 
faltering  note   in   her   voice.     'You   ought   to   understand  he 
anxious  I  am  about  Sarah,  and  »No  about  the  destnietioQ  whie 
this  storm  is  doing  to  what  promise*!  to  be  an  excellent  harvest.*  \ 
\        She  did  not  look  np :  she  pretended  to  be  still  buity  with  tl 
lamp.     But  her  calmness  chilled  his  emotion,  an<I  aft^'r  gaxing 
her  for  an  instant  in  mute  wonder  he  said,  in  a  ^ulKlued  voice: 

'Yes,  this  storm  will  caiii^o  us  all  a  great  deal  4>f  dixnppoit 
ment.  .  .  .  And  I  have  ba<i  news,  for  your  imm  Carter  has  jus 
come  in,  and  he  tells  me  Ihat  thret>  of  the  If^t  ricks  have  Iteen 
struck  by  the  lightning." 

She  «tarte<l  at  that,  and  with  a  degree  of  her  old  impetu 
cried : 

'  Can  nothing  be  done  to  save  even  a  part  of  them  ? ' 

'  1  have  told  Carter  what  to  do,"  was  the  quiet  answer.  He  did 
not  tell  her  that  he  had  himself  been  out  directii^  and  aadsting 
the  work.  She  would  have  gtiesiaed  it  bad  she  seen  his  waterproof 
in  thf  kitchen,  agnin  dvipping  wet. 
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Bot  be  had  said  enough  to  make  her  heart,  fwell  with  grati- 
(o  him,  whilst  iha  bit  Iter  lip  in  rexjilinn  with   IictmoIT — eh« 
I  lad  so  ttrfi.intly  d«clnred  that  *\w  would  have  no  more  of  his 
that  ahe  could  and  would  henceforth  act  entirely  for 
'  in  all  coatters !     >>hu  hud  been  up  in  the  f^mrei,  idly  dream- 
,  wbil«t  he  had  been  giving  practical  attention  to  lier  affairs. 
•Thank  you,"  ahe  eaid  with  forced  calmness,  and  then  added, 
I  an  undertose  of  bittenie^ :  *  The  saying  goes  that  mitifar- 
I  never  ccime  singly,  and  the  trath  of  it  is  being  proved  to  nic 
tmne  coet.* 
*I  hope  thing*  will  turn  otit  Ijetter  than  yon  seero  to  expaot.* 
*I  wish  I  oDuld  hopo  %o.     Now  we'll  take  up  the  othcir  vonj.* 
opened   SsndiV   letter,   and   at    lir»t   read  without   any 
of  expmsion  ;  but  when  she  came  lo  the  ludmisKion  of  IKa 
tndi«ry  which   bad  been  practised  upon  her   tbciir  was  indig- 
mlJm  in  ber  eyes,  her  cheeks  flashed  with  anger  and  gr<^'w  pale 
igia  with  Borrow : — 


She 


'Dear  Polly, — I  am  jorry  that  yo*i  did  not  agree  to  let  me  go 
■J  way,  and  that  you  bare  fcnt  Mr.  Walton  after  me.  I  cannot 
■ban — at  least,  not  now— not  until  I  know  that  you  are  happy; 
Md  then  |)erhapfl  you  will  be  able  to  forgive  mc  for  wliat  I  hare 
tee.  I  do  not  deeerve  a  kindly  thought  from  you.  God  knows, 
«  the  Lim«  I  believed  that  I  was  doing  you  good  service  in 
V^af  to  prove  whether  he  was  seeking  you  for  jour  money  or 
jiMiiiir  I  know  DOW  that  my  motive*  were  selfub  and  wicked. 
6«d  fatgiTO  me,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  ao  too,  in  time.  I  couhl 
mt  hekp  nywlf:  I  could  not  help  (he  feelings  I  had  and — 
■teppUy — fttU  hare  for  him.  Kut  if  them  can  Iw  any  conmla- 
fin  fiir  wtei  hu  happened,  1  haw  found  it  in  IcsuuinK  that  he  is 
M  Ac  iiMiiiiiHikmi  and  sel&Nh  man  he  for  a  lime  appeared  to  be. 
^]  will  ten  JDO  what.  I  have  doni%  in  (vder  that  your  heart  may 
IBB  afvay  6Ma  ne,  aad  then  you  will  Irave  me  free  1.0  follow  my 
I  vatll  I  have  made  some  atocenMnt  for  my  deceit — my 
It  wa«  thm^  me  that  he  ( I  shrink  fiymi  writing  hU 
^m^iml  hmvr  ■iKig.iilliiiii  more  than  you ) — that  he  t«arae>i  you 
hd  Ihi  wo^  fcrtwiT,  but  be  doea  not  know  that  I  was  the  trailer, 
h  ^tt  af  my  fathtt*  letter-book*  2  found  a  oopy  of  hi«  atatemeat 
•  t»  ifcft  miamer  ta  wUdl  yottr  fortUDe  had  been  Invtatcd  and  the 
«■  vUA  ym  van  to  recdre  it.  I  knrw  then  that 
baak  faSed  yo«  bad  kxt  almort  eroything.  Fof^ve 
to  iotgne  ne.  I  felt  at  the  time  a  mad  plaawrr 
jov  wen  ahnoat  iviDad,  for  I  boeled— ay, 
I  your  poHboB  ha  would  turn  usb 
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joa  and  come  hack  lo  me.     I  was  deceived.     I  am  glad 
deceived  in  my  opinion  of  him.     ^'oii  may  well  wond«r 
could  love  a  man  of  wJiom  J  had  tmch  an  opinioD.     I  do 
undeiHtand  it  roy*e!f. 

'  I  trans«rilnr(l   ihc  ftutemcut  and  carried  it  to  iMii«  Walt 
knowing  well  hor  *troD(j  objection  to  your  marrying  her  bp 
In  my  pnwenod  I  caused  her  to  write  ii  copy  with  her  own  lian 
and  tlion  1  destroyed  the  one  1  bad  made  my.ielf.     i  told  her! 
was  free  to  make  what  use  sbo  pleased  of  the  iuforroalioa,  oo 
dition  that,  she  should  conceal   tlie   source  from  which   she 
obUined  it.     I  believe  she  Itas  kept  the  secret,  but  she  usctl  her 
knowlt^dge  in  the  way  I  expected  she  wonld — and  as  I  intended. 

'  How  much  I  siiHt--red  on  discuvering  that  even  the  lotie  of 
fortune  made  no  differem^  in  his  love  for  you,  and  that  I  had 
done  him  such  oriu-l  wrong  in  l>elieving  lliat  he  only  sought  yoo 
for  your  monvy,  I  cannot  tell.  But  the  diHcovery  made  xxvy  senaa 
of  loBs  the  more  Utter. 

*  Now  yon  know  iiU,  and  you  can  uudArstand  that,  even  if  I  bad 
been  able  to  contn>l  mysi^lf  sufficiently  to  wait  npon  you  and  see  you 
married,  the  shame  for  what  I  have  dour  to  you  would  have  driven 
me  away.  When  I  know  you  are  liappy  and  think  you  have  had 
time  to  I*  able  to  forgive  me,  I  shall — if  you  will  give  me  Icarc— 
come  to  ice  you ;  not  to  stay  with  you,  for  that  coidd  not  be,  under 
the  circumstances.  _ 

'  It  is  now  midnight.  Mr.  Walton  Mud  he  would  call  for  toJ 
to-morrow  to  take  me  home — "  home ! "  The  wind  ia  very  prtciotw 
to  my  thought  and  memory;  it  w(t»  home, dear  Polly,  uutU  he 
came  between  us.  Until  I  «aw  him  to-day,  I  was^  uncurtaiD  what 
to  do ;  now  T  have  decided,  nod  I  shall  bo  away  before  be  comes 
to-morrow.  Good-bye ;  nfter  reading  this  you  will  perhaps  never 
trust  mc  again,  k\it  I  shall  always  be  your  loving  sister, 

'  SlttAO.* 


) 


To  know  that  Sarah  hail  been  deceiving  her  was  like  the  ]»A 
straw  which  weighed  down  the  heavy  burden  of  troubles  which  sbe 
had  been  bearing.  She  remained  standing-,  but,  in  spite  of  all  Iter 
efforts  to  restrain  them,  tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  her  heart  teemed 
to  burst  in  one  big  sob. 

Michael  was  startled  by  the  singular  effeet  of  the  letter :  be 
knew  that  Potly  had  such  a  eontenipt  for  the  weakness  of  t«an 
Ibat  she  uotdd  only  3rield  to  tbem  under  the  influence  of  very 
strong  emotion — and  it  mu«t  have  been  something  extraordinaiy 
that  forced  her  to  give  way  to  them  in  his  presence. 

Aloved  by  an  irieeistible  impulse,  he  took  her  hand,  lookios 
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I  vilk  dumb  wond«r  at  her  distreosed  face.     He  could  nut  speak, 

I  fvbe  did  oot  quit«  und«rHtand  her  vexation  ;  Iml  lh«  <-liiii]>  of  tiis 

llnd  leeiiH^l  to  Kvire  l>i:r,  and  for  a  moment  nlie  allowed  it  to 

hmain  ugtoa  hent ;  lti«i)  fbe  quietlj-  put  it  away  and  dri<.Hl  her 

k|k   She  would  have  liked  to  have  whown  liiin  the  letter  und  to 

^^bni   what  «hv  ought  to  do;  but  it  revealed   too  much  or 

nu  little  of  her  otm  position  without  i-xpliinutions  which  she  wus 

'■btber  able  nor  wllUn];  to  enter  into  ut  prcfe'eut.     So,  Htvodjing 

ktr  voice,  ebc  inquired : 

I     'What  does  Mr.  Walton  iwy  about  Sarah?' 

F     Walton's  name  brought.  Miehiiel  Iiack  to  the  earth  inatantJj. 

H«  carefdlly  repeated  what  be  had  been  told,  with  the  addition  of 

kii  wn  .iurinL4e  as  to  the    destination  of  the  fugitive.      There 

ngi^  Polly  reflected,  the  calm,  clear  judgment  of  thitt  man  cams 

tsWaid;  for  Kh«  had  been  as  much  perplexed  a*  WjJron  hj«l 

Imb  to  gueiR  whither  Saiah  had  gone  until  Michael  made  ht« 

■ig^tion. 

*  I  have  no  dotibt  she  has  gone  to  DrumquhaJr,'  was  her  cxclama- 
tkn,  ber  ejea  brightening  at  the  simple  solution  of  the  problem. 
'Amtt  Fjfie  has  often  asked  tia  both  to  paj  her  a  vint,  and  Sarah 
ki  oflcn  *a)d  she  would  like  to  go.     Hut  how  did  you  guess  ? ' 

*  Well,  it  was  my  enough,  knowing  where  your  aunt  lived, 
wA  MieviDK  that  Sarah  had  taken  the  train  for  the  North.* 

Polly  remained  silent  for  a  few  minute*,  her  finger«  intertwined 
nd  her  head  bowed.  She  wa«  not  thinking  so  much  about  her 
nmrio  as  about  her  two  lovers — the  contrast  hud  never  appeared 
fa  ber  00  remarkable  as  it  did  now;  the  one  impulsive,  good- 
Mtumi,  weak  -.  the  other  equally  good-natured,  but  calm,  steady, 
tad  dcToted.  She  gave  her  head  a  jerk  and  turned  impatiently 
my  from  thc-Ke  thoughts. 

*  )lr.  Walton  ought  not  to  have  left  her  until  he  had  brought 
W  lo  rra*4.n,'  she  wid  ;  '  but  that  t-an't  bc>  helped.  I  had  made 
prcpanitionii  to  go  in  search  of  hi'r  myself,  if  he  failed  to  find  ber, 
Init  DOW  I  shall  write  to  Atmt  Fyfc'«.  It  Is  a  very  abtnird  business, 
ud  will  cause  all  sorts  of  seandatv.' 

^    *  You  must  not  mind  them.' 

^B   *  That  is  easily  said,  and  is  always  said  by  those  who  are  not 

Hie  tabjecta  of  the  scandal ;  but  when  it  comes  to  their  own  turn 

Hfciy  find  it  difficult  not  to  resent  the  ffxilish  lies  that  are  told 

Aoqt  them.     You  had  tielter  jee  how  Mr.  Walton  jM  now,  ami    I 

iWl  get  supper  ready  at  once.     You  cannot  go  away  whilst  it   is 

rtiniog  so  heavily.' 

Blichae)  peered  out  at  tbc  window, 
^_    '  I  tm  afraid  it  will  rain  all  night.' 
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*  At  any  rate,  yoii  can  wait  an  hour  or  two  and  see.* 
There  was  a  pleading  tone  in  her  voice  which  made  his  heart 

hound  upward;  and  then  it  went  down  again  under  tlie  weight  of 
the  thought — '  For  propriety's  sake,  she  doex  not  widi  to  be  teft  l 
alone  in  the  house  with  her  lover.'     Ho  only  eaid  : 

*  Very  well.' 
He  was  going  ont  at.  the  door,  when  he  encoimtered 

Walton,  wlioso  face  wa*  flnnhed  with  excitement. 


Chaptkk   L. 

TuERB    had    been    terrible    coinmution   in   the   hotuehold 
Walton    Abhc-y   during   the    pai^it    two   rliiys.     Zachy    Rowc   b: 
duly  reported  to  one  of  the  domectics  what  Polly  had  told 
about  Walton  goinfi;  after  Miss  Hodsull,  in  order  to  assist  bee 
some  business  arrangements,  and  the  news  was  received  by  evi 
body  as  the  clearest  possible  confirmation  of  the  rumour  that 
had  been  an  elopement. 

'  1  thought  he  would  make  a  fool  of  hinuelf  soiuii  day,*  tme 
Alice. 

'  Gracious  goodnewK  \     I  wonder  where  they  will  get  mftrriod  f 
exclaimed  Carry,  her  oyce  starting  with   interest   and  curioeiljJ 
Shi!  liad  fed  upon  novels,  and  elopements  were  familiar  to  herf 
but  here  was  one  in  real  life  to  which  she  had  a  sort  of  di 
jelatiouship,  seeing  that  her  brother  was  the  heiw. 

3lrs.  Walton  immediately  went  off  into  hysterics  and  ap| 
to  the  shade  of  the  departed  Alderman  to  prot«"ct  them  frotu  uti 
dt^tnielion  at  the  hands  of  this  .s<-a{)egractt  ifon.     Alloc  in 
cynical  way  went  to  the  sidelxiard  and  gave  her  mother  • 
thing '  to  steady  her  nerves.     As  som  as  the  nerves  were  ste«i 
Sirs.  Walton  rose  up  and  for  mici-  displayed  desju-jatrf:  courage 
fiercely  atta«king  tht-  tyi'ant  of  the  hou.-u*. 

'  It  is  yon  who  have  done  this !     Vmi  b:ive  driven  him  to  i 
yon  gave  him  no  )>ejwe  in  his  own  house  by  night  or  day.     Yi 
— y  rti  I — you ' 

Sho  coidd  not  tinish.     Carry  rati  to  her  mother,  and  the 
woman  burst   into  a  violent   6t  of  crying  as  »he  rested  on  Uit 
shoulder  of  her  youngest  chikl. 

Misa  Walton  remained  perfectly  still  and  silont ;  one  hand 
rented  across  her  breast,  the  other  hung  by  licr  nide ;  her  back  was 
toward)*  tin-  window,  and  her  fiicc  looked  black  in  tlit-  shadow.  If 
a  painter  had  de»ired  a  model  for  one  *  lit  for  treasons,  stratagiema, 
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I  ppoOs,*  he  would  bare  found  it  perfect  in  that  fileni.  li^ri*. 
Vkn  her  mother  had  taken  refuge  in  Carry's  armB,  Mig«  Walton 
wmA  quietty  avay,  tayjng  to  the  others : 

'  Vou  will  take  c«re  of  i»er.  I  am  going  to  my  room.  She  will 
kill  right  when  the  fit  is  owr.' 
But  the  news  had  atnnned  Miss  Walton,  and  her  fit  began  wljen 
L  At  reached  her  room.  Thai  he  should  have  thought  of  marrying 
|B)Dy  Holt  wan  bad  enough;  hut  that  he  )%hould  have  been 
\  dneiring  her  all  the  time,  and  that  Sarah  had  succeeded  in  doing 
I  aoM,  was  almoA  more  than  )ibe  oould  bear.  She  liad  eount'tl 
I  Saimh  lu  a  staunch  nlly,  and  it  had  never  dawned  upon  her 
tilt  tbcTe  wa»  n  poswibility  of  any  association  between  this  silent 
fiite-boed  woman  ami  rho  big  brother. 

Hk  chagrin  »lic  felt  in  having  made  Mich  a  blunder  in  think- 
Bftl  Wftjj  Polly  he  was  after,  wlu^n  it  was  in  fact  her  cousin,  an ucd 
ik'Aogt'!!'  almoet  an  much  pain  us  the  fni-t  that  he  had  actually 
Aprd  witb  *  that  woman.* 

There  were  wailing  and  lamentation  in  the  household  during 
ibe  night  and  following  day.  The  storm  alone  prevented  Miis 
Taltoa  from  going  to  the  Meadow  to  make  inquiries.  Then  in 
the  darknesii  raid  rain  came  Toby  Carter  with  his  wonderful  tttory 
cf  bow  3Ir.  Walton  bad  l)een  all  but  drowned;  how  he  had  jii»t 
Wn  raatehed  from  death  by  yotmg  Hazell  (the  labourers  still  gav« 
Vidiaei  that  designation);  how  the  mare  had  been  found  quite 
dnd  amongst  the  nabes  near  the  ford ;  and  how  Mr.  Walton  had 
b«n  carried  up  to  the  Mesdow  bouse  and  put  to  bed,  and  wanted 
dty  clothes  to  get  home  in.  The  lad  was  brought  into  the  draw* 
■^[•room,  and  Mikn  Walton  que.-<t ioned  him  herj^elf— she  wax  not 
•  murh  alarmed  by  his  rtatrments  «»  her  nistcr*  and  mother  were, 
fcr  fthe  Mnsihiy  concluded  that  a  man  who  lind  presence  of  mind 
to  take  up  tgnarteTf)  in  the  neareKt  friendly  abode,  and  then  to  send 
bdry  clothing,  could  not  l>e  veiy  ill. 

fibe  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  got  ready  at  once,  in  -ipite 
rf  the  diwontent  of  the  man  who  had  to  drive  her.  Then  she 
•at  «p  to  her  hrotJier's  room  and  selected  what  clothes  she 
HooDiht  he  would  retgnire.  Aa  she  was  doing  so  she  tried  to  solve 
(be  riddle:  bow  could  he  have  run  away  with  Mixs  Hodsoll  ;ind 
jet  rcUini  in  this  wtraoge  fa«hioii  wiUiin  three  dayx?  Thero  wa< 
mncthiug  behind,  «be  felt  mire;  and  she  resolved  to  go  to  the 
Iteidow  bei«elf  and  try  to  find  it  out,  in  wpite  of  the  storm. 
I  it  wax  that  Michael  met  her  at  the  door. 
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MicirAEL  drew  back ;  there  watt  Gomething  in  the  woman's  ex- 
pression which  he  disliked :  it  seemed  to  threaten  an  onpleamit 
interview  for  Polly,  and  he  determined  that  he  would  remain  to 
protect  her  from  insult.  He  had  the  right  to  do  so,  as,  until  she 
was  married,  he  held  the  position  of  her  guardian. 

Miss  Walton  gave  them  no  time  to  recover  from  the  surprise 
they  felt  at  her  appearance  on  such  a  night.  She  did  DotdGig;D  to 
notice  Michael;  she  passed  him  &s  if  he  had  been  invisible,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  Polly,  whose  white  face  would  have  told  anyone  hat 
an  infuriated  woman  bow  weary  and  worried  she  was.  Indeed, 
anyone  might  have  seen  she  was  not  well.  Michael  saw  it,  and 
bis  heart  ached  :  if  he  could  have  done  anything  to  comfort  her  1 

There  was  a  savage  light  on  Miss  Walton's  face ;  she  seemed  to 
recognise  the  weaknessof  her  enemy,  and  to  be  prepared  to  take 
the  utmost  advantage  of  it. 

'  I  am  told  that  my  brother  has  been  inveigled  into  this  house,' 
she  began,  without  any  form  of  greeting,   '  I  have  come  to  take  him  ■ 
home.' 

FoUy  turned  her  sad  eyes  to  Michael ;  and  although  he  believed 
that  the  sadness  in  them  was  on  Walton's  account,  be  was  not  at 
all  changed  in  the  resolution  to  defend  her.  Payingno  heed  to  the 
insult  conveyed  in  Miss  Walton's  words,  PoUy  said  quietly  : 

'I  suppose  he  is  able  enough  to  go  now  with  his  sister,  and  I 
suppose  she  has  brought  dry  clothes  for  him  ? ' 

'  You  are  most  considerate  of  his  comfort,'  said  Miss  Walton, 
before  Michael  could  speak,     *  The  clothes  are  in  the  hall.' 

'Will  you  take  them  to  him?'  said  Miss  Polly,  still  looking 
at  Michael. 

He  was  in  an  awkward  position  between  these  two  women. 
One,  he  saw,  was  bent  upon  causing  as  much  pain  as  possible  to  the 
other ;  and  the  other  was  in  a  condition  which  rendered  her  inca- 
pable of  bearing  annoyance  of  any  kind.  His  decision  was  made 
quickly :  he  rang  the  bell,  and  told  the  Eer\'ant  who  answered  it  to 
go  down  to  the  rickyard  for  Carter,  and  to  direct  him  to  take  the 
clothes  up  to  the  bedroom.  He  stood  beside  tbe  bell,  resolved 
that  he  would  not  leave  the  room  so  long  as  Miss  Walton  remained. 
She  understood  him,  and  her  eyes  wandered  restlessly  from  his  face 
to  tbat  of  Polly.  She  knew  that  there  were  two  foes  to  contend 
with,  and  this  strong,  calm  man — who  was  so  quietly  polite  whilst 
he  fnistrated  every  movement  she  made — checked  her  passion  and 
compelled  her  to  think  of  whnt  Fhe  was  going  to  say  and  to  do. 
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■  I  am  K  sorry  Xa  intnide  upon  you,  Mies  Holt,'  she  t>aicl,  pureing 

kr  lip*  ID   a   mannor  wtiii-li   t'bc  thought    would    most   plainly 

iidiesto  saxvafm  ami  her  sense  of  superiority  ;  '  but  yoii  are  quite 

I  mre  that  Utts  is  no  plea  for  my  brotlier  to  spend  the  night  her« 

-iot  to  mentioD  the  impropriety  of  your  permitting  such  a  thing. 

!  Iri  I  undnstand  you  are  accustomed  to  thijt  itort  of— well,  vre  ulifill 

la£it  DSCODTenlional  proceeding.' 

Polly  did  not  move  or  speak  ;  hut  >Iioha«V«  cheeks  tingled,  and 

feirenlly  wished  that  the  wordu  had  been  spokcu  by  a  mun. 

imdentood   quite   well  that   lb*  reference  was  made  to  the 

Cfafiiti  K«Ddal  which  bad  gonoubrond  in  consequence  of  his  hanng 

fMtd  tliv  night  at  the  farm  after  be  had  turned  the  tramps  out 

rflhe  hain.     lie  conquered  the  indignation  which  tempted  him  to 

Kbit  angrily. 

'Vour  brother  is  much  better  here.  Miss  Walton,  than  at  the 
tMtmn  of  the  river — at  any  rate,  I  am  satisfied  he  thinks  so.' 

Mitt  Walton  still  affected  to  ignore  his  presence,  although 
•b*  aatwered  his  words,  addrei<sing  J'olly  as  if  she  lind  uttered 

*Hi*  way  borne  could  not  be  through  tho  Mi*adow  Farm  when, 
M  I  am  told,  he  was  nttirning  from  London.  Vou  have  led  him 
itto  difficulties  enough  already,  Miss  Holt.  Vou  have  made  our 
<Me  bappy  bome  a  scene  of  continual  disagreements,  and  now  you 
bre  almost  caused  his  death.* 

*  Jlijt*  Walton ! '  Jkticbael  exclaimed, '  you  are  talking  non^en^, 
■dyoti  know  il.  I  rtally  must  remind  you  that  you  are  in  thin 
ifctj's  bo*!**-,  and  that  whe  ha*  done  for  your  brother  no  more  than 
ayooe  would  have  done  for  a  man  who  bad  narrowly  escaped 
inning.'  Then,  turning  lo  the  white,  muto  Polly,  ho  add«d, 
'1  think  you  should  go  upetairv,  Miev  Holt,  and  eo  itavo  yourself 
hm  furtber  insulL' 

PoJly  remained  quite  passive,  showing  no  sign  of  an  ineli- 
■tioti  to  tesve  the  room  or  to  reply  to  her  accuser.  There  was  a 
|kun  of  love  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned  them  for  an  instant 
iMnrdt  ber  defender  ;  but  the  Ugbt  faded  as  suddenly  as  it  liad 
«nie*rrd. 

MiM  Walton  was  exa^>erat«d  by  the  rebuke,  and  all  the  mcjre 
■  becante  slie  wait  consoiotu  that  she  bad  been  acting  niid  s]><rak. 
laf>  coaTM*ly  and  vidgarly.     She  could  not  help  addressing  Michael 

MM. 

^fe   '  Vou   do   not  UDdersfund  the  ctrcumetancea,  .Mr.  Haicll ;  if 

^Midid,  yon  would  not  blamo  me  for  being  angry— -indigimnt,  and, 

HkB«farr,  q)eaking  in  a  way  which  my  own  self-respect  will  make 

IM  iorTT  for  when  I  am  cool.     Knt  Mi«s  Holt  will  not  d«ny  that 
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I  wameri  her  in  time.     >ty  brother  is  dimply  auiusing  biiD««lf,and] 
she  tbiuku  be  will  mnrry  her  I ' 

'  And  MO  lie  nill,  if  ho  gets  the  chance,  as  I  have  oft«n  told 
you,'  siiid  Wfilton  himself,  entering  the  room. 

He  wont  straight  to  ToUy,  with  an  impubiTencae  which  would 
linvo  induced  him  to  embrace  her.     But  nhe  sbranh  £rcan  him,  lad'j 
Miobael stepped  between  them,  notiingrily  or  ii'sentfully, but  will 
!L  (luiet  inov<rmt^'nt  of  thu  buuil  ut  if  Ui>ix;riliiJg  W  Ihem  all  bo 
culm. 

'  What  on  earth  is  the  fuas  about  now  ? '  continued  Walt* 
irritably,  for  be  was  quit*  sure  that  biji  sister  had  some  share 
the  unpleasantness  which  too  evidently  prevailed. 

There   was   a   dead   silence.      Polly   could   not   speak, 
Walton  would  not,  and  Michael  hesitated.     At  length  he  ov 
came  \\\i  lietiitation. 

*The  fuHs  ill,  like  all  other  fiuiseti,  the  residt  of  very  trii 
matters.     Your  siRlcr  has  insulted  MisM  Holt ;  but  I  think  we 
better  eay  nothing  about  tiie  affair,  as  Miss  Walton  hus  said 
she  is  Borry  for  having  s[>oken  an  »he  did.' 

Walton  tunieil  to  bis  sister  fiercely — so  fiercely  that  ^ticliael 
thought    he    would    strike   her— and    changed   his   position, 
order  to  be  ready  to  prevent  liiiii.     But  \\'altoa  checked  hims 
in  good  time,  und,  thrusting  Im  hands  into  his  pockets,  assui: 
the  ordinary  tone  of  bant«r  in  which  be  ^poke  to  his  elder  sister. 

*  You  have  been  at  it  again,  Liz,  I  see  ;   but  what  you  are  tc 
gain  by  it  I  cannot  see.     I  don't  like  .Michael  Hazell,  and  he  knov 
it.     But  do  you  know  what  he  haa  done  ?^he  has  saved  my  life  ; 
the  risk  of  his  own.     Upon  my  soul,  Hazell'  (turning  to  bim), ' 
think  it  wag  the  unkiudest  thing  you  ever  did,  to  pUick  me  out 
the  river.' 

Polly's  eyes  opened  wide,  and  there  was  again  tiat  moi 
tary  gleam  of  tenderness  in  their  expresHion  as  slie  vxolaitned : 

'You  did  not  tell  rae  thai,  Michael!     You  did  not  tetl 
that  you  had  saved  him.' 

'  He  did,  though  ;  and,  Hazell,  putting  aside  the  one  question 
upon  which  we  can  never  agree,  I  want  to  be  called  your  friend  in 
everything  else.  I  hopt  I  would  have  ttct«d  as  you  did,  if  places 
bad  been  changed.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  have  done  so,'  answered  Michael 
awkwardly,  as  Walton  wrung  his  band  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
gratitude.  '  The  affair  is  not  worth  talking  about.  You  see,  it  was 
quite  a  simple  calcuhition  us  to  the  strength  of  the  horK,  and  I 
believed  there  was  no  daug<-r  to  me.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  happy  chance  brought  you  there,  but  I  am 
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liuskful  lor  it,  and  tbankfiil  to  you,  altlioiigli  very  likely  it  vould 
ban  been  the  simplest  way  of  settling  idl  our  dilliciiltie*  if  I  had 
{toe  with  the  mare.     C&rter  tells  me  iihe  \%  dead.* 

Midikel  did  not  hint  that  the  liappy  cliance  which  had  brought 
to  (a  the  pUve  had  been  his  aaxicly  uhout  Polly's  ufliiirs.  lie 
«lf(ud: 

*Yc«,  the  mirc  wa^  drowned.' 

*TI»t's  another  fifVy  to  stump  up,  at  least,'  muttered  Walton. 

Ikn,  tuniins  briskly  to  I'oUy :  '  I  suppose  llaz«]l  hiin  told  you  all 

my  adventures,  although  he  has  said  nothing  about  hits  share 

Hiem?  I  shall  come  to-morrow,  and  be  ready  logo  wherever 
;«|l(a*e — he  seems  to  have  guessed  where  .Sarah  )ia»i  gone  to.' 

JCa  Walton  had  been  standing  all  (he  Litne  nith  eyes  bent  on 
tkipotuid  and  her  thin  lips  tightly  cow prc^aed.  .She  heard  all — wati 
vdai,  hut  Dot  repentant.  8h<-  v\*  vexed  because  the  tluree  seemed 
that  to  ignore  her  prefcnco,  and  becauM  she  seemed  to  have  lost 
lleeotnd  over  this  wayward  brotfavx.  Polly  had  been  watching 
tk  two  meo  with  kindly  thoughts  for  both.  But  to  .Michael's  eye 
tfepaleneaa  of  her  face  had  becotne  more  marked,  and  he  wns  nurc 
tlu  her  lips  trembled  frequently. 

'Bdbre  you  go,  Mr.  Walton,  there  is  somethiog  I  have  to 

'All  right.   Give  me  my  insinictionti  at  once,  and  \  shall  be  off 

IytJaej  tlwm  by  (he  SrHt  train  in  the  morning.' 
L  '*You  do  not  undoretaad.  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
mt:  the  rest  I  shall  be  able  to  aocomplith  myself.  And  after 
_  4a.  jour  sister  has  said  to-night,  yon  will  do  me  a  service  by  not 
Miiiij^  here  again.  When  we  meet — and  I  hope  that  will  he 
aUom — jorx  will  do  me  the  greatest  kindness  by  paadng  as  if  we 
iv»  ttimit|;ttn.  I  sliall  pass  you  as  if  we  wore  so ;  and  I  wish  you 
)*KBdenttand  it  now,  *a  that  I  may  give  you  as  little  aunoyanoe 
Mponble.' 

She  spoke  so  r[uietly  that,  Init  for  the  pale  faco  and  tJie  quiver- 
■g  lip*}  no  one  would  have  xu^peoted  that  »he  wax  uttering  anj- 

Pig  tDore  than  a  commouplutx-  good-by«. 
Miduel  interpreted  the  signs  of  the  (ace  and  the  lips  in  hia 
way :  a  foolish  way,  causing  pain  to  himself,  and  wronging 
Hits  Walton's  eye«  sparkled  and  her  checks  glowed  with  satis- 
betioo.    She  had  nceompliahed  her  object  at  last  I    She  undi;r«tood 
fc-faHy  better  than  either  of  the  men  did,  and  she  felt  assured  that 
crdirt  liad  b«^n  pronuui]Ci.-d  against  which  there  was  no  appeal. 
Walton  was  staggered  by  thi»  calm  dismissal,  and  was  for  the 
at  dumb.     Weak  and  good-natured  men  are  always  the  most 
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passionate :  the;  endure  until  the  last  straw  \i  laid  npra  Mlaeit 
backs— the  straws  may  be  very  little  ones,  but  their  memory  la  filled 
with  all  that  has  gone  before,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  those  *I><» 
have  been  laying  on  the  straws,  they  suddenly  turn  round  in  uncos' 
trollable  fury.  Walton  kept  a  firm  command  of  himself  but  ther^ 
was  intense  bittemeaa  in  his  tone  as  he  addressed  bis  sister  witt> 
the  charge : 

*  You  have  done  this.' 

The  '  Angel '  trembled  a  little  at  his  strange  manner ;  but  ri» 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  because  she  did  not  see  how  much  migbt 
result  from  her  action. 

'  Miss  Holt  is  the  best  judge,  I  presume,  of  what  she  wishes  to 
do,'  she  answered,  drawing  herself  up  with  an  assumption  of  stateli- 
nesB  which  utterly  failed  to  impress  her  audience  with  anything 
but  a  sense  of  its  abaurdity.  Had  they  been  only  spectators,  they 
would  have  laughed  at  her. 

'  I  accept  your  dismissal,'  said  Walton  quietly,  as  he  took 
Polly's  hand.  *  I  shall  trij  to  fulfil  your  command ;  but  we  may 
still  1)6  friends.     Good-bye.' 

Then,  turning  to  his  sister,  he  raid  'Come,'  and  led  her  out 
through  tlie  rain  to  the  carriage  which  was  waiting  at  the  gat«. 
He  agisted  her  to  enter,  closed  the  door  sharply,  and  shouted  to 
the  coachman — 'Home.' 

'  Aic  you  not  coming  with  me?'  she  cried  in  amazement. 

'No.     Go  on,  Matthew.' 

The  man  understood  him  and  obeyed. 

(T;-  i.-  co'icliidal.) 
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TirE  d«y  for  which  Paulina  was  looking  out,  the  'to-morrow'  of 
ber  last  eveoiog's  oonvenatJoii,  came  with  womlerful  softness 
Md  brigfatoew.     So  cl«arwaa  the  sky  Ihat  on«  tuight  aee  at  the  far 
lad  of  loug  IjoadoD  thoroughfares  the  faint  outlinee  of  gentle  bills 
•■d  i^ilaodi  of  whioh  be  bad  not  before  Buspected  the  existence.     If 
hetoppened  to  be  looking  south  from  anr  point  of  tolerable  elevation, 
b«  «&>  tMiactimes  smaze^l  to  see  the  Crjiital  Palace  standing  out  on 
the  thoulder  of  itA  hill  ^  clearly  aa  if  it  were  jiut  under  bis  eyea.^ 
The  sunlight  had  sotnething  magical  in  i\£  soli  iatensity.     It 
^^P  l^tlt;  ooe  might  look  it  strai^^tit  iu  tbe  faoe,  and  <o  bright  tha 
^^^J^  uf>  lanes  ami  crannies  tbiit  always  before  seemed  too  dark-^ 
^^^ftto  admit  any  genial  influence.    Jtut  the  very  morning,  one 
^^pK  bBve  uid,  for  a  young  bride.     No  auspices  could  be  more 
jpadotif  for  a  wedding.     No  doubt  the  experienced  would  see  fom^ 
(U^  ominous  of  sudden  change  in  the  almost  imeartldy  brightnens 
■od  the  stmigc  i>lillnc»4.     Once  thci«  cam*?  iu  Weimar  an  hour  of 
iadMeribablc  'lujet;   the   very  cIou<l»  utood   still;    the  .lir   was 
hmUUeH  in  it^sufl  d«light, — and  tioethe  knew  that  an  earthquake 
impcDdiDg  over  some  part  of  tlie  world.     L'ne-K|)erience<l  pcr- 
vbo  tooled  up  ut  tltc  skies  tliis  day  said  that  a  sudden  change 
VHOoming.     But  it  will  not  matter  to  th«  yoimg  briduif  onlyUie 
tkai^  keep«  off  until  the  sun  goes  down.     Tlie  happy  omen  is 
ooB^eto  th«D.    The  future  of  the  young  wife  is  supposed  to  be 
—If  lid  if  only  the  day  bp  genial  up  to  the  time  of  the  sun's  sinking. 
'flMS,  cocue  foul  weather  or  fair,  it  is  all  the  luime  so  far  as  augury 
{6r  ber  4s  coneemed. 

vn.  St.  iro,  aim,  X 
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*  Is  it  gflod  or  bati  ?  Out  with  it.'  1 

*  Oood  or  liKcl  for  wbom  ? '  he  asked  vitb  proroking  deliboaM 
net*.    'For  yoii,  orfiar  tliem?'  I 

'  For  me,  of  coursf.     Is  it  good  for  m«  ? '  1 

'Capital  nowH  for  joii,'  he  (aid;  'if  jour  story  is  troe^  uid;« 

really  want  to  have  revenge  on  Mm.'  j 

'  All  right — tlmt  I  do.     Come,  let's  liave  it.'  i 

'Well,  you  have  him  in  your  power  now — that'd  all;  noM 

your  very  fuet.  You  c»n  send  hiin  to  penal  servitude  at  oooe.*  I 
'Why?    What  hns  he  IxHm  doing?'  ^A 

*Committiii|i;biguiny,  I  suppose,' Charlton  quietly  said;  *^H 

Btory  is  true;  and  it  is  true,  is  it  not?'  1 

'  What  has  he  beeu  doingP'sho  said  a^fn  fiercely,  aodgoid 

up  ao  closely  to  Charlton  that  he  involuntarily  drew  bock.  i 

'  He  lias  just  been  maniod,'  Charlton  answered,  'to  tiabrieO 

Vaothorpe  ;  to  her  that  was  GabiioUe  Vauthorpc,  I  mean.'  ] 

*  It'  a  lie,'  Paulina  screamed.  '  He  daren't  do  it ;  she  irouldin 
do  ll.     Don't  you  believe  it,  Charlton ; '  it's  a  Ue.'  ■ 

'Seeing  \*  believing.     I  b.iw  them  married  ! '  I 

*  You  !^w  them  manied  ? '  ] 
'  I  saw  them  married ;  I  saw  ihem  with  my  own  eyes ;  I  wis  \ 

the  church.  Oh,  it  was  quite  a  tip>top  affair ;  you  ought  to  bd 
been  there.  I  dare  say  you  would  have  been  if  you  had  only  kooil 
in  time.'     He  sneered  undisguisedly  at  her  now.  ' 

'  Look  here,'  ihe  said ;  *  if  you  don't  want  me  to  do  somethii 
dreadful  to  you,  or  to  .st^miebody,  just  tell  me  plain  and  iftrai^ 
where  you  were  to-day  and  what  you  saw.' 

*  It's  easily  told.  I  wa«  at  the  church  '—he  named  it — *tlj 
morning,  and  I  saw  Qabrielle  VanthoriK',  that  wa$,  married  to  Clari 
son  I'leldiug  that  is.  I  »aw  the  whole  ceremony ;  theyajre  n>arri« 
as  fast  and  firm  as  Church  and  Parson  can  make  them.  Sir  Wilba 
tmca  Fielding  was  there ;  and  Ijidy  Honeybell  and  Major  Lev«i 
and  you  tthould  have  sc«n  old  Lefussis  in  a  suit  of  new  cloihes  ai 
such  a  flower  in  his  button-hotc  I  The  bride  looked  beautiful  trtt[ 
oD«  said.  She  stopped  to  speak  to  me  as  she  was  leaving  t| 
cburcb  leaning  on  her  huHtiand's  arm ;  I  didn't  want  tobeaeeOtll 
she  stopped  and  f»w  me  and  spoke  to  me.  She  is  as  gocxl  a  woml 
us  there  is  under  heurvu  ;  she  was  able  to  think  vwn  at  that  mi 
meat  about  saving  a  wretch  like  tod.  She  was  indeed.  8n^ 
me  I'  he  laughed. 

Paulina  did  not  pay  much  heed  to  this  part  of  the  ^toiy.     SI 

was  tliinking  of  other  things.  \ 

'  \^'bere  have  they  gone  ? '  die  asked,  making  a  movement  | 

though  she  wcic  about  to  rush  qv\  wildly  in  pursuit  of  them. 
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*Tbcj  have  gone  off  by  train  to  Sir  Wilbcrfarce'ii  Iiouse  Eome" 
«kn  Ekr  dowo  io  tbe  country ;  a  hundred  milef  ofT  I  um  told. 
Ikruv actually  gone;  f  tboiight  it  would  not  lie  worth  while 
MiUDf;  to  vou  tintil  I  iMuld  give  you  tJie  uevn  uU  complete.' 

•  When'did  you  kDow  oftliii?' 

*  About  the  train?  oh,  wrif,  I  ask<>d  some  one  in  (he  church, 
■ad  thai  I  went  to  the  railway  statiou  nnd  raw  that  they  diii  actu- 
alh  go  off — M  that  I  might  bring  you  all  the  news.' 

T  '  -i'(  meaoabout  the  train,' 8b«faid  ;' I  mean  whendidyoa 
ili«y  were  going  to  bn  married  to^ay?' 
'Oh,  I  heard  it  last  evening :  on  tho  b«el  authority,  as  people 

■  fiefiite  70U  came  here  to  mo  ?  * 

'Yes;  oli,yeii;  certainly.     As  it  happened, judt  1>efore  I  came 

!  to  you.' 

•  And  you  kept  this  a  secret  from  me  ?  * 
•Why,  ye«.     I  thought  it  best.     Vou  might  he  going  to  the 

hneb  perhaps  and  making  a  disturbance  and  bringing  yourself  into 
ttniUe.  Becideo,  don't  you  see  if  he  is  your  husband,  you  have  him 
cmpletcly  at  your  incTcy  now,  seeing  that  he  ha«  actually  manied 
ttn  wotnao.  f  wouldn't  ^are  him,  if  I  wa"  you.  He  does  not 
<i'»<rri!  it,  if  your  story  ii  true  ;  and  of  courKc  it  ih  true,  is  it  not  ? ' 
Ha  spoke  in  rach  a  tone  as  to  mak«  it  perfectly  plain  that  be 
_kaew  ber  rtory  to  be  febe. 

'  You  wretch  I  *  nhe  exclaimed.   *  Vou  coward ! '  and  Khc  heaped 
r opptoliriouii namo» upon  him.    *■  Vou  have  U-cn  deceiving  me 
Itlii*  Umr.     Vou  were  pretending  to  be  ray  friend,  and  you  were 
■y  eomiy,     Vou  were  a  spy  for  thom — that's  what  you  were.' 

*  Not  at  all,'  he  answered  composedly.  '  Vou  will  find,  perhape, 
that  I  bare  been  your  best  friend.  I  have  saved  you  from  putting 
fonnelf  in  the  way  of  being  sent  to  the  treadmill.  I  f  you  had  put 
ywu«lf  in  their  power  one  bit,  they  woidd  ha^  e  come  down  on  you, 
don't  you  see  ?  BeHides,  you  kooir,  what  would  be  the  good  of  it  ? 
Too  MB  they  didn't  care  twopence  for  anything  youKaid;  they 
fidn't  believe  yourctorj-  for  half  a  minut«.  They  wen;  aharper  than 
I ;  I  wai  taken  in  for  a  while.  Of  co«irs«  (hey  knew  all  about  it, 
ad  I  didn't.  But  I  found  you  out  lately.  You've  made  a  bad 
kwiiieai  of  it,  Mrs.  Vanthorpe;  nndyouought  to  be  greatly  obliged 
U  Bw  for  preventing;  you  from  making  it  slill  worM'.  But  I  don't 
kaow  yet  what  Sir  Wilberforee  may  be  inclined  to  do ;  and  1  think, 
if  I  vete  yoo,  1  wouldn't  be  found  here  any  louger.' 

'Vou  were  io  the  business  as  well  as  I,'  she  screamed,  turning 
*  Um  a  £toe  whice  with  passion.  '  Yon  coward  and  sneak !  Vou 
fet|ird  ne ;  yoit  iwt  me  on  ;    you  put  things  into  my  liead ;  you 
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knerr  an  well  ivt  I  did  that  the  whole  thin^  was  only  a  do^  to 
prevent  him  from  getting  marTicd  to  her;  and  you  went  intdtlui 
pl<rt  with  all  your  heart.     If  I  suffer,  you  shall  suffer  too.' 

*  No,'  Charlton  said,  with  a  grim  distortion  of  the  Up^  whldii 
too  painful  to  be  called  a  flmilo ;  *  I  am  tafe  enough.     They  cUi'l 
tonch  me.' 

'You  oowurdt' she  exclaimed.  *  I  suppose  you  have  given 
Gvidcuc-c,  or  whatever  they  call  it.     Vou  ar«  «afe  ?    Ob,  it  is  lik 
ym  t  Lord,  what  a  fool  I  isas !     I  might  have  seen  it  In  your : 
A  coward  like  that  couldn't  even  he  true  to  hi*  i«il.' 

'  I  haven't  given  any  cridonco  to  anyone,'  ho  isaid.     *  X  didiit 
mean  that  I  was  sfifc  in  thnt  way.     If  you  like  to  go  and 
kiiig't  evidence,  ai>  you  ctdl  it,  and  try  to  get  off,  f  think  it  wou 
bo  half  a  bad  thing.     Vou  may  nay,  if  yon  like,  that  1  was  a 
to  the  whole  plot     So  I  was ;  I  don't  deny  it ;  I  ehan't  find 
fault  with  you  if  you  go  before  any  nu^^tmte  and  t«Il  the  i 
from  fimt  to  last.' 

t'barlton  expected  with  nlnnoiit  overy  word  be  spoke  that 
would  actually  make  a  fnnoi»  n««atilt  upon  him,  and,  what  wilbl 
strength  and  her  de^-ration  and  liis  pliyneal  weuknew,  he 
nob  believe  \m  life  would  be  safe  in  her  haiidn.     Rut  »omdio«  i 
tiists  was  too  great  for  any  mere  hurst  of  personal  fury  to 
Paulino.     Her  passion  was  not  eqtial  to  any  adequate  expreato 
of  her  wrongs,  her  complete  discomfiture,  her  betrayal,  her 
bilure.     She  threw  her  arm>i  once  wildly  a1>otit  almost  as  one  i 
who  suddenly  talla  into  deep  water ;  and  then  fhe-tat  in  a  choir,! 
leant  her  elhom  on  the  table,  and  eovercd  her  face  with  her 
whit«  hands.     Suddenly  she  looked  up  and  wavod  one  of  her 
at  him  :  an  iroperiaua  gesture  aa  if  she  were  pushing  him  tram  I 
and  she  iaid  in  a  boame  voice  : 

'  Get  nway,  man  I    Get  right  away  out  of  this  1    I  don't  want  i 
.be  Keen  in  this  Ktate  by  a  fidlow  like  ymi.     (}et  away,  1  tetl  you,^ 
'or  it  will  be  worse  for  you  !     Got  awny!' 

Then  she  put  her  bead  down  again  and  did  not  look  up  tmtQ 
she  knew  that  he  was  gone.     He  went  without  saying  *  word, : 
be  wras  m-ver  seen  by  ber  again. 

As  soon  OS  he  had  gone  Khe  ga\-e  full  way  to  one  of  thoae  i 
cal  buntfi  of  furious  passion  in  which  she  neldom  indulged  o] 
when  alone.     She  knew  quite  well  that  the  indulgence  was  nc 
«irT  to  her  getting  any  such  self-control  again  as  would  enablel 
to   think  over  Iwr  situation  with   any  tolerable   degree  of 
judgment.     At  last  the  tempest  racked  it*elf  out,  nod  (he  fot 
L«ben  she  came  to  think  things  over,  that  her  one  pr 
rdcsire  was  for  revenge  upon  Robert  Charlton.    8l»e  could 
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body  now  but  him.    She  even  began  to  persuade  herself  Cfaat , 
Ae  owed  9atn«thin^,  &fter  all,  to  that  goocl  flweet  Gabriclle, : 
to  be  «0TT7  tlut  dw  had  ev«r  done  a  thing  to  harm  the  Idnd  dMC ' 
oratUK'.     Slie  wrought  bereelf  a(  len^li  inloamood  of  rery»wm>t 
pHiiteDce,  and  oat  of  sheier  goodness  oonvinfed  herself  thnt  tih« 

boand  to  roiniiiter  to  her  own  revenge.     Slie  dreiise<l  henelf 
■ad  with  miicii  care.     She  had  had  a  light  riIIc  dress  on ; 

now  arrayed  lierst'lf  in  solemn  black  velfet  with  whito  lacc 
eallar  and  baidl;  any  oniamenU — a  kind  of  *  tnouming  bride  *  or 
*  bir  peoiurot. '  sort  ofgarb.     Paulina  remembered  hrtvlng  seen  in 
W  e&r>5  days  some  stately  lr.igcdy  queen  arrayed  in  »idi  a  style 
«hai  »h6  appeared  in  aonie  fce»c  which  was  intended  to  illustnitu 
the  dignity  of  complete  repentance  ntid  Ki'lf-t^turcudcr.     8Iie  put 
Ma  bovT  black  veil  vrhicb  nns  to  shroud  her  face-  until  the  m<y 
■ml  abould  come  fur  liRiof;  it  and  ulloning  someone  to  ccc-  that 
Ike  vlf-dcnounced    offender  was  not  altogether  without  chii 
Pndtna  hail  lK«n  in  the  days  of  her  youth  a  barmaid  in  the  im- 
■■Gate   Dcighbouihood   of    Bow   Street,   and   like  mo»t    young 
^■Mtt  thus  citpumataoced  she  had  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
a^atid  the  basioeas  hours  of  the  London  police  coiuia.     Shai 
\aitm  that  her  preoeDt  residence  was  actiuilly  within  the  jurisdic 
tiia  tt  Bow  Street.     So  when  oil  her  make-up  was  satis&otorily 
cwriuded  ahe  real  for  a  cab — a  heavy  four-wheeler,  because,  at 
ttBOgh  the  hated  that  kind  of  conveyance,  yet  she  felt  thai  ih^k 
tfAffiaXj  hamonft  was  <iiiite  uti*uit<-d  to  the  biiviness  of  repcntanoei 
ad aelf*denuncialtoii.     She  drove  to  liow  Street. bad  an  interview! 
vltb  the  sitting  Btagistimte,  aceuxcd  hcnelf  of  being  a  party  to  & 
tnaafixaey.,  told  him  the  full  details,  and  gave  the  name  of  tlwj 
8anv3^-eide  lodging-house  keeper  and  that  of  Bo)jcrt  Charlton  oflt 
h«r  accomplices  and  fellow-conflpimtors.     The  story  at  first  seemed 
taoedible  and  ab«urd,  and  Paulina's  manner  filled  Uiu  magietratA ' 
•nil  the  convietioo  that  be  hud  to  do  with  a  lunutic.     Her  tragioJ 
air  waa  sometbing  trpmcudoiis,     ;Sbo  demanded  to  be  conducted 
farthwithto  a  dungeon  ;  only  aiipulating  that  her  aocomplice  and 
bitiayer,  as  she  called  Koberi  Charlton,  shoiUd  be  conducted,  for 
bit  part,  to  a  limilar  lodging. 

*  Worthy  inagiirtrat«,'  the  fair  penitent  osclaimcd,  'look  ao^ 
ne!  1  am  not  mad.  Do  not  think  it.  I  am  a  child  of  misfor* 
taBe,aiMl  I  tiave  lallen  into  tlie  hands  of  [dotter«,  and  I  have  been' 
tidoeod  to  join  in  u  wicked  plot  agniuft  one  who  was  nil  kindnc>« 
lo  mt.  Scorn  me ;  I  deaerve  it  all ;  but  do  not  refuse  to  believa 
Dry  alofy.  Hasten  and  let  the  innocent  he  saved  before  il  i«  too 
I  am  not  mad ;  no,  by  Heaven,  I  am  not  mad  '' 

Bhi  Miili  into  a  chair  and  felt  thin  was  a  scene  worthy  of  a 
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heroine.  TI10  mo^tratc  sont  For  Sir  Wilberforoe  FieltUng  md 
Major  L^voD,  and  having  talked  with  tb«m,  came  to  Ute  QOfKluam, 
that  PauliDa  was  not  mad  and  that  tlierc  wu  aomelhio|f  in  te 
story. 

^^  CttAPTBu  xxxvni. 

^^^B  'OXE  MUtDBD  LIKK  TUX  ITUTBER,  XOITT  WfkVJSTLt' 

ErBNiXG  was  xctting:  in  as  Robert  CharltOD  rutuniGd  to  BoUiig- 
broke  Plac«).  A  ctian^  had  come  over  the  day ;  there  was  some- 
thing stmnge  cmd  onuaous  lu  the  iitniDSplier*.-  and  m  the  eky. 
Heavy  yellow  cloudfl  showing  a-i  if  charged  with  Utunder  vtn 
coming  together  slowly  and  settling  along  the  Itoriutn.  Av 
uncanny  light  gleamed  iVotu  Ijcneatli  their  edgen.  Tlie  air  wu 
thick;  them  seemed  a  kind  of  yellow  fog  ahroad;  only  it  was  not 
like  the  familiar  viKit;i.tion  of  our  November  day.t,  ratlier  it  r««n> 
Ided  the  golden  liazu  of  the  Campogna  or  Tlira.tym<»)e.  A  stona 
of  some  sort  appeared  about  to  burst  in  ihiindvr  ami  raiu,  and  yvK  it 
did  not  comv;  it  exhaled,  ono  might  havu  thought^  iu  the  cmiotu 
yellow  haze  and  wa»  dissipated  unwhole»omdy  abroad.  Peopk 
passing  along  the  streets  sometimes  stopped  and  looked  up  rnimiH 
at  thu  unusual  appearance  of  the  sky  and  tho  elouds  ;  it  must  be 
flomuthing  very  imusual  that  can  attract  the  ordinary  Londoner  to 
look  up  at  tho  sky.  A  cab-honie  down,  or  a  man  having  his  booto 
blacked,  or  a  woman  raising  a  window,  will  attract  him  fi«t  cnougb* 
and  indeed  will  hold  him  from  the  pursuit  of  his  jouniey  as  Punch 
and  Judy  hold  an  errand-boy.  But  there  must  be  something 
wonderful  going  on  in  the  sky  before  it  will  etrike  him  as  calling 
for  obser\'ation.  This  evening  jieople  did  stop  to  look  up  at  the 
sky,  and  they  then  Uiiiially  l<K>k«d  down  liantily  at  the  pavement, 
expecting  to  see  it  fliwked  with  great  raindrops;  and  forthwith 
glanced  up  at  the  nky  again  as  if  seeking  there  for  explanation  of 
sometlting  that  puzzled  theni.  Some  hurried  on  as  if  tu  i-Mtape 
from  the  expected  duwnpnur :  and  theu  aft«r  a  momeot  or  two, 
seeing  tbat  no  downpour  ajipeared  to  he  coming,  slackened  their 
pace  and  looked  as  if  they  had  not  e][[>octl.■dan_^'thingin  particular. 
As  Robert  Charlton  tm'ned  don-n  Boliagbroko  Place  its  aspect  was 
very  peculiar,  for  its  uarrownett  allowed  it  to  be  completely 
canopied  by  one  of  Oie  thick  y^ow  clouds.  Charlton  walked  op 
to  the  door  under  this  iitraogn  nnwholrsoine  ill<omeue<l  roof  of 
cloud.  He  looked  up  once  or  twiec  and  hastily  looked  down 
again,  as  if  he  did  not  like  the  sight. 

He  opened  the  door  with  his  latch-key  and  went  in.     Before 
the  door  of  wltat  were  Fielding's  rooms  he  slopped  fur  a  momenC 
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ud  listened.  All  vss  silcacc.  Ha  tried  the  door.  It  vu 
nBlocked  as  usual.  He  opened  it  and  looked  i».  Tbe  rooma 
men  svideatlf  uooccapied  etill-  If  Lefussis  meant  to  liave  them, 
W  had  Dut  made  any  vay  in  their  occapation  yet.  All  the  things 
Ihit  Fielding  owned  were  gone,  and  the  rooma  were  reducL-d  to  their 
ndSaary  London  lodging  condition.  Cliarlton  stood  for  a  moment 
lUokisg  bow  ladly  thing:*  bad  gone  with  him  since  lirst  he  used 
to«ot«r  tiwue  rooms,  how  happily  all  had  turned  out  for  Fielding; 
nd  boir  miserably  for  him.  He  saw  everything  now  in  eold  clear 
Ggld;  he  had  no  more  ilUisiona  alxiut  himself  or  unyono  else. 
b  now  iBw  tlelding  only  as  kind,  generous,  and  manly ;  liiK  own 
ipotiie  jealousies  about  Janet  appeared  to  him  exactly  what  they 
niffat  Ittve  appeared  to  any  imjjartial  oli^rver.  tie  raw  that  every 
nfl  that  bad  come  on  him  had  i-ome  by  his  own  fault,  by  hiK  own 
difect  action  and  inroeatton.  He  liad  per^ititently  turned  kiudne^ 
iata  ankiodseu  and  interpreted  good  tm  eril.  He  had  allowed 
hwdf  to  be  powessed  of  dcviU  He  had  invited  them,  and  they 
(■me  at  la«t.  Vet  be  did  not  fc«l  exactly  repentant.  He  had 
(■If  a  daD  pervading  tenration  that  everything  had  gone  wrong, 
ad  Uat  he  wiu  th«-  cause  of  it  all ;  that  ho  hntl  himitelf  to  blame. 
Bnt  bs  bod  not  the  moral  energy  to  blamo  himself  in  the  healthy 
nyof  one  whu  is  rrWvod  that  if  he  has  donchurm  lie  will  try  to 
Une  for  it,  and  that  if  he  has  fallen  he  will  tiy  to  get  up  again. 
Hfllad,  indeed,  &  vague  tense  of  satisfaction  in  having  completely 
thnitad  Paulina,  and  thua  done  tame  aervice,  however  small,  to 
QihricUe ;  and  there  was  just  enough  of  »  better  soul  left  in  him 
l»  Bake  him  feel  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that 
QshrieUe  would  never  know  il  was  Le  who  had  done  this  much 
ftad.  Hr  was  proud,  that  is  to  say,  that  his  attempt  to  do  her  a  ser- 
txe  vu  wholly  itnrecognited  and  unrewarded,  fiut  he  had  no  true 
nptsitant  purpose.  He  had  no  thought  of  the  one  only  way  by  which 
he  tould  hare  made  his  repentance  of  some  account  to  others — by 
lijiag  U>  redeem  Ids  life  and  retrieve  himself,  and  win  back  the 
and  confidence  of  his  wife  and  make  her  happy.  His 
had  not  the  moral  fibre  for  this.  It  was  too  limp  and 
All  he  fdt  was  that  he  was  good  for  nothing  any  more. 
So  be  elooed  the  door  of  the  room  again,  and  be  dragged 
rilj  ap  the  stairs.  Through  cfldi  window  as  he  moimted  the 
nllaw  atmoE(phen>  showed  iKcIf  with  w)i»l  Kcemed  to  him  a  bale- 
!bl  glare.  As  he  rose  itomvwhut  high  be  came  to  n  landing 
rith  a  window  from  which  ho  could  just  see  the  tops  of  two  trees 
■r  away  Bomewbere ;  be  could  roe  them  ugainit  the  sky  and  do> 
Uaf{clae.  Hii<  mind  wont  back  to  a  time  when  he  lived  with  his 
■ltd  mother  in  a  small  London  room  very  high  up,  and  from 
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First,  I  am  delighted  at  the  auspicious  roairisfre  of  our  tvo  dt«r 
fricDCU ;  and  in  ihe  next  iOBtance  I  itav«  some  good  news  of  mir 
owu.' 

Cluu-ltoD,  witli  one  hand  Mre«mng  his  eyes,  looked  up  at  lun 
with  a  c«rtain  melanvliolj  curiosity.  Tlie  gauot  ii(pir«  of  Ijefuiwb 
had  in  it  ordinarily  eomcthing  that  rouiwd  in  Robert  Chiu-Iton  a 
»eiu«  of  the  ridiculous.  He  always  looked  yritli  great  i-onteiDpt 
upon  I^fu»iiiB,  and  did  sot  give  to  hia  aocounts  of  interviewe  with 
high  officials  any  credit  for  even  that  basis  of  truth  which  they 
really  poiaesied,  and  which  the  uncontrolled  imagination  of  poor 
I^efuK^  piled  up  with  the  very  palaces  and  taj-niaholst  of  political 
responsibitity.  It  is  not  difficult  for  a  pushing  self-conceited 
person  inlxindon  who  is  always  busy  in  the  political  crowd  to  get  to 
anocensional  inter\'iew  with  some  great  official ;  and  when  Lefusab 
was  admitted  to  speech  of  a  secretary  of  Btate  he  took  the  civil 
comnionpliiceH  of  l>ored  oHioLaliam  for  private  and  confidential 
oominunication.  Ciiarltim  did  not  Itelieve  in  bis  good  new*  tunt* 
His  nx'liuichijly  curiosity  wim  only  for  tlic  poor  creature  who 
lowed  himself  to  be  gulled  wiUt  vain  imaginings 

*  Wj','  I^efussis   said  ;    '  congratuhile   me,   Charlton ;    I 
got  an  appoint'Dicnt.     At  last ;  at  la»t.' 

'  Indeed  ?  That  is,  you  have  bceu  pnomised  an  appointment, 
doa't  you  mean  ? ' 

*No,  no;  more  than  that.  Quite  different,  my  dear  CrieDd. 
I  bav«^  had  privat<!  asKuiance  that  the  plaoe  is  at  my  dispoal. 
Ju«t  the  very  thing  1  should  have  wished  for ;  hoc  erat  in  voHm, 
Charlton !  The  place  of  awtiistaut-deputy  administrator  of  tlie 
St.  Xavior's  Settle  men  La,  where  my  dear  fricnti  ^'ioto^  Heron  was 
adminixtrntor  oni«.  I  hiid  the  newi^  to-day  in  confidence  from 
Sir  WillK>rforc«  Fielding  himself.* 

Cliarlton  now  bugan  to  be  roally  Eurpriscd.  This  was  mme- 
thing  like  substance, 

*  Yea  indeed.  Tho  fact  is,  it  wa^  he  who  took  the  thing  in 
hand ;  inspired,  I  need  hardly  ^y,  by  my  dear  friends  Clarkson  and 
Gabrielle  Fielding.  Ho  has  ever  so  many  powerful  friends,  and  he 
doesn' t  do  anything  in  politic^!  liimaelf  and  never  a^ks  a  favour,  so 
of  course  when  he  taid  a  word  for  an  old  colonial  servant  like  my- 
self who  was  uujiistly  treated  hy  a  former  government,  the  thing 
wa*  done  Yes ;  I  am  ui  -^j  out  iilmwt.  immediately.  A  splendid 
Uiing,  Cliarlton  ;  salary  aitil  eiuolumenU  ome  to  ()uite  five  himdri-d 
a  year.  Five  hundred  a  year,  Charlton ;  think  of  that.  Why,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  tsif  that  for  years  Ijiack  I  have 
seldom  been  in  a  positioQ  to  expend  much  more  than  fifty  pounds 
a  year,* 
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a  Iwinklu  of  iDolatiire  ia  the  eyea  of  liefiiggb.     Hff- 
for  It  momcat.     Then  he  i-esumed  his  formor  poei- 


thae 

taimd  ftiruT 

IMO. 

'ft'ell,  that's  tlie  good  new^,  Charlton,'  h«  isu.icI;'aQd  I  wai'J 
Mndoui  to  tell  jou  fintt  Uiiug,     I  ktivw  I  could  count  on  yout 
om^tuUtions.     We  are  old  friends ;  and  I  may  say  we  have  tastvdl 
rf  the  cap  tiftidvcntily  together.     I  say  weArtve  tasted  of  it.,l>ecaiL»c 
ItBwU  assiuvd  Ihut   for  you  there  is  prosperity  in  store.     Yott 
tie  young ;  you  have  energy ;  you  have  t^Ient«,  sir — great  nrti»tio 
tilots;  sod  yoa  have  friends  who  will  stand  by  you  until  you  can 
.    And  op  for  yourself.     Vour  course,  (Tharlton,  is  clear.' 
H      'So  it  is,'  Charlton  said.     *  My  course  ia  clear.' 
H      *I  am  delighted  to  bear  you  >ay  i>o.'     I^fnvxis  was  not  a  par- 
B  tinlatly  oht(er\^Lnt  peraoD,  and  he  followed  Charlton's  words  with- 
I      9A  DOtidng  the  manner  tn  which  they  were  spoken.     *  I  knew  it 
tf  course,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  made  sure.     Thank  Heaven,  then, 
n  ue  all  in  a  &ir  way.    And  so  we  are  all  leaving  this  old  place  I 
ft  vilt  know  us  no  more,  Charlton,     l-'ielding  is  gone ;  and  I  am 
piiogi  and  you  will  go  nest.     Well,  I  hope  three  good  fellows 
im  oome  in  our  places  and  be  prosperous  too  in  their  turn.    Good 
vfxaag,  Charlton,  my  dear  friend.     Von  will  give  my  compliments 
to  jow  wife,  won't  you  ? ' 

*When  I  »ee  her,'  Charlton  said. 

*  I  may  look  in  upon  you  to-morrow  moniing  as  I  pass,*  Iiefu«3ia 
Aid, '  if  t  hare  any  further  news.'  I 

I  *I  am  going  to  be  lockod  in  and  very  busy  all  to-morrow,'  Charlton 

^umswd  without  looking  up. 

H     *0b,  indeed?   very  good;  to-morrow   evening  then,  perhnps, 

^bmewbere  about  tfai«  hour.* 

"     •  If  you  knock  alxtut  this  hour  to-morrow  evening,'  said  Chariton, 

'and  I  hear  you,  I'll  open  the  doOT  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  you. 

I  can  promisee  you  that  much.' 

*  Ob,  ni  make  you  hear  mc  faxt  enough.'  ' 

L'  Vou  lOiiy  have  to  knock  loudly.' 
'  Why  so,  my  dear  friend  ?  arc  you  likely  to  be  asleep  ? '  Lcfussis 
id,  turning  back  as  ho  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  and  for  the 
fin*  lime  looking  at  Charlton  with  a  certain  surprise  or  curioaity. 

I'  I  roay  be  aUcep,'  Cliorlton  said ;  '  very  likely.'  , 

■Then  why  should  I  disturb  you,  my  dear  friend''*  I 

•Yoa  will  not  disturb  roe.' 
Lefttasisstt^ped  for amoment uncertain;  but Charltonliad buried 
Uikeadin  fais  work  again  and  did  not  appear  inclined  to  carryon  any 
coDTenation.     I^fn<ais  wns  not  a  veiy  keen  ulisen'er  of  men. 
ndied  the  affairs  of  continents  and  of  luttionsouly.   But  be  — 
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dimt;  cotueions  of  eometfaiog  odd  la  ibe  manner  of  Charlton 
impressed  him  witli  a  certain  uooomfortablc  iciuatioa,  and  which 
li^  was  able  to  recall  very  vividly  afterwards.  For  the  moment, 
however,  he  paid  do  further  attention  to  it^  Ho  asked  Cbarltcm  il 
be  had  notic'.'il  tho  tttrangv  look  of  the  evening;,  and  he  pn:dict«d  i 
Htorm,  then  h<;  said  good  night  and  went  to  htfl  own  room,  to  fit 
there  alone  and  meditate  for  hours  on  the  bright  future  which  be 
saw  at  lenfrth  expanding  before  him  and  which  was  to  repay  him 
for  so  many  y«ir«  of  hope  deferred.  fl 

When  Lt'fussis  had  Ronc,  Charlton  sat  for  some  time  thinking." 
Then  he  got  up  and  began  carefully  to  put  things  in  order  n»  if  he 
were  preparing  the  place  for  some  new  tenant.  He  kept  going  in 
and  out  of  the  two  rooms  incessantly,  arrai^ng  every  Hrtlcle  of 
dross  or  furniture  in  its  proper  place.  Once  it  so  happened  that 
in  his  anung<:inenU  he  brought  a  cloak  which  Jaoei  had  left  behind 
hex  out  of  the  l>cdroo>n  and  put  it  for  tli<'  time  on  a  chair  in  the 
sitting-room.  He  foif^t  it  there  at>parently,  and  it  was  allowed 
to  rest  ou  the  chair  while  he  went  on  with  his  self-appointed 
labour.  He  had  ni.)w  a  lamp  Hglil^il  in  c-ach  room ;  but  the  lamp! 
weiv  not  fully  turned  on,  and  the  light  was  dim.  Once  as  he 
came  out  of  the  bedroom,  his  eyea  fell  upon  the  chair  witlt  the 
cloak  on  it;  and  bl^stirpriswl  iiriiiglMatiou filled  the  cloak  with  the 
familiar  form,  and  for  tlio  moment  he  actually  thought  that  Janet 
Iterself  iras  there.  He  gave  u  tihriU  cry,  Liko  that  of  a  restless 
fileeper,  and  called  'Janet,  Janet  I '  and  then  the  empty  cloak  fae> 
came  an  empty  cloak  a^ai")  "''(l  he  took  it  up  and  threw  it  aside 
with  a  growl  of  contempt  for  \\\«  outbreak  of  imagioalion.  When 
ite  had  got  everything  into  such  order  as  seemed  to  him  fitting,  he 
went  into  tlie  bedroom,  liicked  the  door,  carefully  ckiaed  the  win- 
.dom,  and  covered  over  their creWces  witli  tabie-co\'ers  and  auch>Uke 
ATtioiee  5  and  stuflpd  the  chimney  with  old  gjirmcnt*,  and  stopped 
up  the  keyholes. 

CHiFran  XXXIX. 

''  "  TBB   XIOHT   or    STDBV. 

Tbs  storm  broke  at  last  <hi  Ixtndou ;  and  broke  in  fury.  So 
fierce  a  storm  luid  not  been  felt  in  the  Mctjopuli«  for  many  a 
year.  It  was  more  like  some  tornado  in  thu  tropica  tliaa  ■D'OoU 
burst  of  liad  weather  in  moderate  Ixmdon.  It  came  first  with  a 
fierce  downpour  of  rain  which  swept  over  the  streets  like  the  rush 
of  a  great  stream  bursting  its  bounds ;  and  there  was  fivce  light- 
ningandawind  that  madu  steeples  rook,  and  seemed  a«if  itnwant 
to  uproot  the  trees  in  tha  ijuiet  J^rks  wholly  Uiiui^  to  SMh 
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Teheakence'.  Vhen  the  min  ceaned  the  vind  onl^  gfSWi 
6t3M  and  furious.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  thtl 
itiaMtiii,aadby  eJereii  the  hurricane  was  blovrio^.  It  soon  swept! 
the  itrMta  well  ntgli  dear  nf  paMengen.  Thoee  who  had  to  fare 
bine  in  despite  of  it  found  th«inselTeA  blown  round  comen  and 
ghd  to  elisg  to  lamp-limits,  cvva  tltougti  ihew  suppoiten  tdmok 
aad  enalffid  and  rattled  in  lliv  blaxt.  The  crocking  of  a  bridge 
«ai  a  fonnidable  piec«  of  work  oven  for  n  tttout  nutu.  iloro  and 
then  a  little^  party  would  be  seen  returning  sauthwnrd  from  tme  <:& 
the  Il>watnn.  two  man  and  a  woman  perhaps,  and  their  efforti  to 
gat  aoteas  one  of  the  bridges  seemed  like  the  enterprise  of  BruocV 
rrtirtnilwg  iq>tder,  so  often  were  they  beaten  b.ick  and  »o  aturdily 
ad  good-homouredly  <iid  tbey  try  the  attempt  iigaJn.  The  men 
fat  tlitt  iromao  between  them,  and  with  he-r  clinging  to  eiu^ii  tlwy 
bolAy  brea*t«d  the  gale.  Tbey  were  driven  baf  k,  and  (hey  wcie 
MO|wUed  to  twirl  roimd,'to  tarn  sidewayii,  edgeways,  any  way  to 
git  oat  of  the  full  forve  of  the  wind.  Then  tbey  made  a  nub 
rtm  tbere  wsa  a  little  lull  luid  got  a  certain  u-ay,  and  to,  no  doubt, 
I  at laii accomplished  the  p<u^tg«w>th  inuclihuiglitc-raDdscreamiog 
I  adrvatliDg  of  skirU  and  wild  clutching  of  iiutc.  The  boats  and 
I     latgCA  under  the  bridges  nets  torn  from  their  moorings  and  dashed  j 

■  aia^ut  eaob  other  with  creaking  iind  groaning  that  soundedJ 
I  nnetioKS  liko  tho  agony  of  human  bmitgs  drowning  in  aomeJ 
I     daAanne  pool.     There  was  a  high   tide,  too,  to  make  matters ' 

■  wone,  aodoo  the  low-lying  south  side  the  water  flooded  many  of 

■  tile  houses  and  drove  the  inmates  into  the  bowling  and  rain-eoouiged 
^1   lUaeta  for  abelter. 

^B     In  many  homes  that  were  not  at  all  shaky  or  in  danger  people 
^ritt  up  balf  the  night  watching  and  shivering  and  not  knowing  ■ 
wfaat  to   do — afraid  to  rucuin   indoors  and  not    liking  to  tnut] 
tbem^dvei  to  the  wet  and  windy  strei-ts,  with,  aft4:rall,pcrtiap8,  no 
Mai  peril  to  ilieir  roofit  to  warrant  any  precipitation.     TbcA>  wero, 
fa««cvc*t'«Bily  the  nervous  few.    People  in  general  only  thought  of 
the  ftorta  «a  having  a  possible  danger  for  otlier  per«on«,  pcrhapi^ 
eras  io  other  towns,  or  out  at  ten,  but  did  not  tliink  it  had  aayi 
particular  application   to   them»elvee.     Perliaps  the  only  ferioiu 
waa  for  old  and  unsteady  bouaos  that  stood  alone  or  at  the 
of  a^tow  or  at  n  comer,  and  against  which  tbereforo  the  wind 
wv  free  to  blow  with  all  ibi  strength.    There  was  not  a  great  deal 
of  barm  done.     Here  and  there  a  bouse  or  part  of  a  bouse  fell  io, 
nd  thm  tbfre  was  wild  consternation  all  through  that  quarter, 
and  report  ran  thai  half  London  was  being  blown  down,  and  people 
fvamted  into  tbu  atreeta  until  the  moment  of  alarm  posed  away 
■ad  they  one  I7  one  crept  under  oovier  again.     The  »torm  bad  at 
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I  \bkA  given  good  wsroing,  and  there  nas  time  for  thoM-  to  get  anf 
vbo  fMiret]  that  iheir  [oofs  would  not  hold  up  over  thpjr  hetdbl 
There  were  crash  and  noise  enough  eveiTwhero  to  kfcp  alairm  a&t«l 
and  provent  people  from  tiring  taken  »nanare& 

SUtex  and  bricks  and  chimney-pots  were  falling  here  and  Uwn; 
many  an  old  eign-post,  which  )iad  swung  lor  generations  uniojured 
came  clattering  to  the  ground.  In  dull  old  out-of-the-way  itneti 
there  vere  ancient  public-houses  with  eigns  l>earing  uatncs  wtiitli 
carried  one  back  a  generation  or  two  in  the  history  of  popular  hero- 
worship;  where  the 'Admiral  Kodney'or  the  '  Sidney  Smith' c 
the  *■  Regent's  Arms '  em1>lazoned  on  a  swinging  board  told  of  > 
steady-going  business  that  did  not  trouble  itself  about  Dew  vayi 
and  new  heriies.  In  many  such  places  the  old  signs  came  tumbliDg 
down,  nnd  were  never  put  up  again.  They  might  have  nmuaed 
there  for  ever  only  for  the  »torm;  but  when  they  actually  did  come 
down,  the  ownero  Huddouly  discovered  that  it  wax  time  to  make  a 
change  and  to  move  with  the  a^.  More  than  one  '  Beaoonsfidd 
Arms'  and  'Cyprus  Housu'  dnt^slrom  that  storm  and  the  fnlU  that 
it  brought  along  with  it. 

Janet  Charlton  wa<  one  of  those  whom  the  litorm   alarmed* 
although  hardly  for  herself.     She  wm  well  housed  in  OabtieOlA 
little  dwelling,  and  though  the  trees  were  blown  about  with  nuob 
crash  and  distiubancc,  yet  the  possibility  of  anything  happening  to 
Ihe  hoiifie  itself,  beyond  at  most  the  fall  of  a  chimney-pot,  could 
hardly  have  occurred  eren  to  nervous  and  timorous  Janet.     But  it 
had  been  a  melancholy  day  with  her.     She  waa  sincerely  delighted 
at  OnbricUe's  happiness :  she  would  have  gladdentd  at  anythiog 
that  gave  her  and  Fielding  any  joy.     Ihit  still  the  marriage  and 
it«  surronndingB  could  not  but  611  poor  Janet's  heait  with  thoiightf 
of  her  own  marriage,  her  own  disappointment^  ber  own  misery  and 
loneliness,  and  she  shed  many  a  tear  as  she  moped  through  the 
deserted  rooms.     They  had  a  specially  deserted  air  jiut  now;  for 
Airs.  I^ven  hod  sent  at  once  and  dismantled  the  memorial  room, 
■nd  bad  every  relic  of  Albert  ^'antho^pe  uirried  away  fn^m  the 
place.     All  this  gave  such  an  appeurance  to  a  liouve  as  it  might 
have   when  a  dead  body   is   borne  out  of  it  in  ila  cofiin.     The 
dismantled  room  had  a  dismal  fascination  for  poor  Janet,  w)io  kept 
haimting  it  as  sadly  as  a  ghost  might  have  done,  and  truly  to  as 
little  purpose  as  ghosts  iLiually  have  when  frfsjuenting  drearily  the 
houM9  of  the  li\ing.     When  the  suo  faded  out  of  tlie  eky  ao^ 
^the  yellow  oiniDoua  clouds  began  to  cover  up  everything  with  fl 
BolphurouN  pall,  .Tunet  began  to  think  that  the  end  of  the  world,  or 
'  aomething  very  like  it,  must  surely  be  at  liand ;  and  when  at  laai 
the  storm  burst,  it  found  her  with  shuttered  nerves  all  terr 
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itrieken  RDticipAtion  and  agony  of  fear.  Mrs.  Bramltle  was  an 
nrly  womiiD,  and  was  somewhat  displeanf^d  \a  see,  as  the  passed 
duet's  nx>m,  tiiat  the  light  was  fttr^iimiug  rrdm  iiu<Ut  the  door. 
She  kooc&cd  at  the  door  and,  witliout  U7\itiiig  for  uuy  imswcr,  opened 
H  and  went  in,  and  fotind  Janet  fully  dr^^i^ed  and  looking  out  of 
the  window  witli  uneasy  tye*.  This  seemed  to  ,Mra.  fimmblfl 
highly  invgular;  and  thp  always  had  a  conviction  thai,  when 
the  mistress  of  a  bou»e  was  abeont,  things  ought  then  to  gu  with  a 
ipecial  regularity.  Otherwise,  &he  thought  thore  would  bo  a  s^rt 
ofdefectioD  of  duty. 

Mrs.  Hramble  was  not  nblu  to  npi-ak  without  a  certain  sharpuesa 
iloae  whi-ii  rfic  *aw  .T»m't  fully  dressed  at  Kiicb  an  hour, 

*GoodDt.-N(  grsciouit  ehild  I  whatever  are  you  doing  there  ?  Why 
n't  joa  in  bed  asleep  ?     Don't  you  know  it's  pant  eleven  ?  ' 

'  r  ctin't  ^eep,  aunt ;  I  don't  like  to  go  to  bed.  Don't  you 
hear  the  ttotxo  how  it  rages  among  the  trees  'I ' 

*  I  bear  the  wind  sure  enough  ;  and  it's  dreadful ;  biit  you  and  | 
Ino't  (top  it,  Jauet ;  and  it  won't  do  m  any  harm.  Tius  houa6  ' 
no'l  to  be  I>lown  down,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.' 

*Xo;  I  wasn't  thinking  of  thai,  aunt ;  I  w»«  thinking >* 

*  Ycsi ; — what  wi^re  you  thinking  nf  ? ' 
'  \   was   thinking — of  Robert.     I    wonder  if  nny   harm    has 

|>p<-ned  to  liim  ? ' 

*  Goodness,  Janet  I  not  a  bit,  you  may  be  sure.  What  barm 
(mid  happen  to  him  ?  Vou  don't  suppose  the  wind  would  blow  him 
avay,  do  you  ?  Vou  may  set  your  mind  at  rest  about  him ;  nothing 
crer  happens  to  that  sort  of  man.* 

*  I  doD\  know :  I  feel  uneasy  ;  I  can't  tell  why,  but  I  am 
■fraid  something  bad  is  happening  to  Kol)crt.' 

^H    Mrs.  Bramble  grew  impatient. 

^^  'Janet,  jon  ar«  too  absurd.  Why  are  you  thinking  alwut 
Ihat  man  at  all  'i     I  darf)  say  he  isn't  thinking  al)out  you.' 

I  *  I  dixi't  know,'  poor  Janet  oaid ;  '  jKHliap.i  he  isn't ;    I  can't 

hdpthat;  lam  thinking  alxiut  him.  I  am  »uro  wo  shall  hear 
mne  Ind  news  of  him  toon.  Wliy  ix  there  such  u  stj^irm  at  spcb  a 
time?  and  why  was  the  sky  m  yellow  all  the  evt-ning,  aunt?  it 

^p't  Batumi.' 

^H    'Hrr.  Urambltf  gave  a  little  impatient  hiugh. 

^^  *My  goo-l  girl,  I  ain't  anything  of  a  weathi-r-prophet,  and  F 
don't  know  why  tl».^  «ky  was  yt-llow  or  why  the  storm  came.  I  sup* 
pew  Providence  Mods  storms  when  it  sees  6t,  and  makes  the  #kf 
any  colour  it  Uke«.     But  I  can  (cll  you  ono  thing  for  certain  :  tha 

^^P  wasn't  yellow  nor  Um  storm  didn't  come  because  of  your 

^H    (vt*  au    MK  CLTTO.  L 
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hwbancl   or   anything  aUiufc  bim.      He  aio't   of  quil«  n>  madi 
importance  u«  all  t^ftt,  I  can  assure  you.' 

*  I  didn't  mean  that^'  mid  Janet ;  '  I  only  meant  that  wba 
«Uoh  stranjje  things  liappcii  pcoplu  get  frightened: — women  do, 
and  they  think  pcihaps  something  in  happening  to  tbo»e  tbcy  an 
about.  Robert  don't  detierve  it  of  mo ;  but  I  oan't  help  ttiinkiog 
of  him  to-nighL  Aunt,  do  you  think  I  could  go  to  him  ? ' 
'  Go  to  him  ?  1,11-night  ?  at  this  hour  of  tho  night  ? ' 
'Vc«,Suut;  it  isnot«o  very  Uite.      If  I   oould  just  go  and; 

make  sure  that  he  was  well ' 

<  You  silly  goose  \     Of  course  you  can't  go  ut  thi)i  hour  of  tha 
night.     Who  is  to  go  with  you  ?  and  how  coidd  you  get  in  then 
if  you  did  go?  and  how  do  you  know  ho  is  tbeic  ?  How  do  jwi 
know  what  sort  of  a  welcome  you  would  get  if  you  saw  him  ?  ' 
I  don't  know  ;  I  dare  say  he  wouldn't  like  it—" 
'  Von  may  b<;  sure  he  wouldn't,      lio  to  bed.     There's  a 
girl,  and  we'll  talk  it  over  in  the  morning.' 

'  I    tiippotM  that  is   the  best   thing   to   do,'   Janet    fi^  de^ 
spondcntly.    '  I  am  ^on-y  for  troubling  you,  aunt;  but  I  got  to 
full  of  wtrange  fancies  somehow.'  fl 

'  Pli^aw,  Janet,  dou't  tell  mc  of  any  straug'j  fancies  at  this  time 
of  night;  I  don't  w:tiit  to  be  put  from  my  ^Icep.  I  have  somctbiug 
to  do  to-morrow,  and  I  can't  afford  to  lose  my  night's  rest.'  H 

Janet  plaintively  acknowledged  tho  practical  justice  of  thi«" 
appeal,  and  she  learned  from  the  increasing  acerbity  of  her  aunt's 
tone  of  voice  that  it  was  time  to  bring  the  dialogue  to  a  cIom.  Mrfc 
Bramble  was  a  thoroughly  kind  and  good  woman,  butKha  biid  vuij 
Uttle  sympathy  with  people's  fancies.  She  wax  an  efficient  woman,  fl 
aoil  luiieh  prided  hei-self  on  hei-  efficiency,  and  kIio  was  strongly  of 
opiniou  tfiat  if  people  wanted  to  be  of  auy  u*c  in  tho  world  they 
JukI  better  not  trouble  themselves  and  Ihoir  friends  with  such 
things  as  fancies. 

Janet  made  no  further  remonstrances.  But  sbo  did  not  ga  to 
bed  or  to  sleep  just  then-  She  stood  at  the  window  and  iri«l  ta 
peer  into  the  wild  night,  and  shuddered  at  every  new  roar  of  tha 
wind  and  crash  of  the  trees,  and  endeavoured  to  make  out  in  what 
direction  lay  llolingbnike  Place,  and  wondered  if  Robert  wastbexe^ 
and  if  he  was  sorry  that  she  wft^  not  with  hitn. 

The  wind  certainly  was  blowing  with  peculiar  ferocity  and 
effect  over  Bolingbroke  Place.  It  will  l>c  remembered  that 
Bolingbrokc  Place  consisted  of  one  row  of  lull  old  decaying  bousea, 
with  a  long  wall  in  front  of  them  and  another  wall  stopping  up  ■ 
the  thoroughfare  at  the  end.  Bolingbroke  Place  wa»,  in  fact,  only 
a  lane  01:  a  court,  with  a  row  of  houses  for  one  side  and  a  dead  waU 
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[iirtlMUKr.     Tbe  wall  screened  "one  oFllif-  drear  nH  gardens  of  thej 
bnitutioBi  with  wbicli  ihv  i'«gion  al*i>un<]<'J,  and  now  over  tlilaj 
nil  Uie  wind  wa.i  fr^  to  blow  yriUi  all  JU  might  and  main  in  tliu 
bwoCtbe  row  ofbuuite^..   TIic  hoiue  in  whicli  Cliailton  lived  wajfl 
Hm  Isii  in  tbe  row,  and-liad  t)K-rcfor«  au  unprof ected  side  a$  Tcdfl 
u  ta  unprotected  front.     It  wa«  always  a  Ehaky  and  decaying  olfl 
dnictiir«.     TIm!  naidiT  will  perliap«  Tcmembcr  the  shuddering  mq^ 
tttiw  wbii^  cAmc  over  Gabrielle  tbc  first  time  slie  tnrni-d  intn 
fiiCiigbrokc  Flacc  and  saw  its  grey  and  moumfid  oM  walls  witbl 
the  gssat  doorways  and  the  crumbling  steps.     The  wind  now  madM 
*ild  Rork  among  tbe  chinmej-pots  and  in  and  out  of  the  corridonrl 
olaloaj' tbe  rattling  window-aasbes  of  the  forlorn  old  Iniilding. 
I'M  Med  Dot  have  been  neiroua  to  feel  some  alarm  wlu-n  with 
vnri^  £reab  spasm  of  the  storm  tbe  old  house  straini^l  and  lihiTered] 
Md  cmked  almost  a?  much  as  a  sliip  might  in  a  mid-Atlantic  gale.l 
But  tbe  occupiers  of  the  house  were,  for  the  moitt  paif',  of  the] 
luppj-go-lucfcy,   or   the   uiibapj>y-go-lucky,   order,   who  did  not] 
bwUe  themselves  much  with   thinking  what  was  likely  to  coma 
Ktt,  but  waited  indifferently  and  let   tilings  go  their  way.      ifil 
^Bot  appear  as  if  thti  fieroenusTt  of  the  .■>lonn   much  troubleal 
Biilxft  Charlton.     No  Kound  came  from  IiIk  room."  aft^-r  he  badi 
bbd  himself  in.     Nor   did   Air.   I,«fii(»iH   at   first   pay    mocln 
ilttntioD  to  tiie  raging  of  tbe  gale  and  tho  rattling  of  the  window- 
IBOca  and  sisln?*.     He  luid  *omelbiug  elw;  to  think  of.     He  was  at 
■•oe  woifciDg  and  droaming.     Hu  wa*  making  preparation))  for  hisi 
,  Mr  career,  and  be  wa«  indulging  in  tlir  mo»l  delightful  fancies  asJ 
Ifsiu  fltccecMe.      His  work  of  arranging  and  packing  might  have] 
ileeo  easily  done,  only  that  when  he  had  madtt  any  urniugi>m('nt1 
cetnplotv  OS  be  thought,  he  in«timtly  found  that  it  wa><  all  wroD^I 
ud  had  to  be  gone  over  again.     ^^1lIlt  with  (his  constant  vork 
of  doing  aod  undoing  and  his  delicious  drt-iimv  of  future  success, 
&me,  and  Itappinc^,  the  hours  passed  awuy  ipiickly  enough,  and  he 
had  not  mneh  lebure  to  Hunk  of  the  storm  that  r'uged  outside  and 
indeed  pervaded    very   pedpahly   the   howling  corridors   and   tbe 
puty  chambers.     In  truth,  Ije^issis  was  not  in  Bolingbroke  Place 
U  aU.     He  was  away  in  soft   islands  amid  languishing   soiitheni  J 
KM,  where   all   manner  of  injustice  had  long  l>een  wiougbt  OQ  * 
leaign  natives,  and  whe-re  he,  Jasper  Lcfussis,  had  come  to  undo  all 
fbe  vnmg  and  earn  a  monument  more  lasting  than  bnt^. 

Odc  tremendous  ru.ih  of  tbe  wind,  greater  and  fiercer  than  any 

Qnt  had  gone  l>eforc  stlartled  I.efii!«i«  lack  to  the  substantial  world  J 

of  ]ne<«tit  London.     In  all  fieive  gur^t.t  of  wind  in  a  city  them  are 

Ueodcd  Bounds  that  v^m  like  vricit  of  human  agony  and  the  crash 

Wt  GiIliDg  buildbigs,  and  I>efus«ig  thought  lie  heard  some  such  soundt  j 

K  t.3  ■ 
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DOW.  Could  any  chimney  or  gables  have  fallea  near  him  ?  It  vtd 
a  terribly  ancient  and  Khalcy  ijtiarter,  he  knew,  ia  which BoUngluU 
Place  #tiw(),  and  BoUngbroke  Place  was  about  the  ahaldegt  (i^^| 
and  thp  particular  hoiisc  which  held  Lefuaeis  be  might  havcMsi^B 
,  to  be  the  most  rickety  tenement  of  the  wbote  region.  Still  LdusH 
liras  not  thinking  of  that  house ;  no  one  expects  that  anything  a 
going  to  happen  Lo  the  bonse  be  live*  in.  But  when  thifl 
tr<:mendouB  roar  of  wind  came,  Lefussis  felt  the  floor  beneath  binn 
tremble  and  rbake,  and  for  a  moment  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
I  Aock  of  an  etirtliiinake  wa-t  passing  over  the  place.  But  the  loD 
^barsh  splitting  crabbing  sound  was  too  ucftr  to  be  the  echo  of  . 
far-off  conviili^ioD^ ;  and  suddeuly  Lcfiusis  saw  to  bis  horror  tl 
the  wall  before  bim  was  distinctly  parting  in  two  just  at  tl 
juncture  with  another  wull.  The  6r»t  impression  of  humanity 
seeing  any  entirely  strange  sight  is  to  regard  it  as  somctbiog 
quite  in  the  ordiuary  course  of  things,  and  I^'fu»sis  must  have 
gazed  for  a  full  seeond  of  time  at  the  sundering  wall  before  it 
occurred  to  Liiii  <o  tJiiuk  of  the  meaning  of  that  portentous  spectacle. 
Then  he  jumped  to  hi*  fuel  and  ran  into  the  passage)  or^goot 
that  the  houee  was  falbng.  He  ran  to  the  door  of  Charlton's 
k  zoom,  and  beat  and  kicked  at  it,  and  shouted  to  Charlton  to  get  up. 
fBQd  he  tried  to  drive  in  the  door  with  might  and  main,  and  it  was 
firmly  looked  inside  and  he  could  not  force  it  open  ;  it  seemed  the 
one  firm  thing  in  all  that  tottering  tenement.  Ifc  found  the 
passages  now  filled  with  excited  people,  dressed,  bulf-dressed,  hardlj 
dressed  at  all,  miiking  for  the  stairs  and  the  titrvet  as  for  bare  lifU 
Giving  one  licrcv  final  useless  kick  at  ('harlton's  door,  Lefus^  rav 
downstairs  too.  ^lany  of  the  moms  in  the  house  worofortunatolj 
unoccupied ;  and  there  were  not  many  women  or  children  th«re 
any  time. 

JJolingbroke  Place  lodgers  were  umially  persons  of  somewha 
readyand  wlf-sufticingways;  and  they  were  (|uick  to  get  out  of  an 
difficulty  with  very  little  notice.     The  old  house  kept  heavini 
cmeking  a  good  deal  before  it  finally  collapsed.     Kafters  luid 
vere  hmrd  to  snap,  and  volumoi  of  antique  ducit  pouml  for 
every  side.     Ancient  wiunscottogs  groaned  and  ircaked  and  at  I 
broke  up  and  wnt  affrighted  rats  i<campering  in  whisking  b.i»te  alT 
over  the  crashing  floor*.     Theiumntoshad  good  warning  therefore, 
and  were  some  of  tbem  already  out  in  the  street,  and  some  oven  iid 
tlie  square  beyond,  when  the  upper  floors  were  heard  to  give  wa| 
and  to  iiikU  with  s  balf-smothored  crash  like  an  avalanche  whose  voia 
is  stifled  in  the  new  masses  of  snow  which  reccivo  it  in  itsdeccoik 
Everyone  was  «»fcly  out  of  the  danger,  except  Kobort  CharltoOi 
la  the  confueiou  not  many  thought  of  bim ;  and  when  be  ^ 
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thoo^it  of,  people  were  not  even  certain  whellter  he  war  in  {he 
hum  St  Xhf  time ;  every  one  knew  that  be  wn.i  ont  a  great  deal  of 
nigblj  Utcly ;  anil  Although  Lefuesis  hud  M'Kii  hint  in  the  evening, 
)M  it  vac  well  known  that  it  was  not  until  n  much  Iat^*r  hour 
tbthe  UEoally  irent  out.  It  seemed  at  first,  thcnpforc,  highly  pro- 
UUelhat  be  too  had  escaped  the  ruin.  Lefue^is  was  ahic  to  say 
thrt although  he  had  risked  his  own  life  l<y  Tcaiting  to  give  the 
dum  to  Charlton,  and  although  he  had  knocked  and  kicked  and 
Ainled  with  an  energy  thai  might,  have  w»kencd  the  Tamous  Seven 
Sktptn  UinaaelveK,  he  hiid  nob  received  uny  answer  nor  heard  llio 
Untett  mund  of  life  xtirring  in  ChnrltouV  rooro.  80  it  wa."  ^;t 
divn  fiyrtfae  moment  at;  certain  that  Charlton  4oo  hmt  eKcaped,  and 
tbuooone  hod  hot-u  harmed  by  the  vuddi-n  fall  of  the  hoiue. 
fwthe  hou$c  was  down  :  the  old  tcucment  in  B<;1  inghroke  Place, 
itm  Oabrieile  first  met  her  lover,  was  a  ahapcleas  heap  of  unpic- 
tamqne  miiu. 

VThen  the  ruins  came  to  \re  explored,  it  wait  found  that  Charlton 
kid  not  escaped.  But  although  hl.tliorly  was  found  buried  heneatli 
•wand  of  fallen  masonry,  it  was  not  certain  that  lie  had  died  a 
nttiin  to  the  accident.  From  a  few  cvidenci-s  tcfl  behind  him  it 
■«  inferred  by  »ome  that  he  bad  intended  to  kill  himself  thnt  night 
vitb  charcoal  in  the  painleej  French  fashion-  his  temperament 
•Injs  shrank  from  pain ;  hat  it  was  not  certain  whether  he  had 
tcoompUshed  his  purpose  in  hia  own  way,  or  had  been  anticipated 
^the  (Aorta  and  the  fall  of  the  hoiiao.  l<efuA8i.4  was  of  opinion 
tht  Charlton  had  done  the  work,  or  at  least  wast  doing  it,  when  be 
blocked  and  tried  to  ^ave  him ;  and  that  he  vtii  then  too  stupefied 
to  antwer  or  elte  wa«  actually  dead.  But  he  did  not  say  much 
ibout  thi*.  It  would  be  les  painful  for  Janet  and  for  others,  he 
^^bought,  if  it  were  still  possible  to  lielieve  that  Charlton  wa^  merely 
^Be  \Sctim  of  an  accident ;  and  for  once  I^fiiwis  knew  how  to  bold 
^Hittwgiie. 

^P  Tbo  death  of  Roliert  Cbarltui),  it  may  be  mid  at  once,  piit  r 
flop  to  any  further  proceedings  in  the  mutter  of  Paulina  aitd  her 
m^ecBion.  Paulina  was  allowed  to  go  Iier  ways ;  nobody  cored  to 
pOBiab  her.  She  returned  to  the  Unitcsl  Stutef,  and  took  to  th« 
rtaye  io  New  Orleans.  She  was  generally  imdcrstood  to  bavesomsi 
minantic  story,  people  did  not  prcci;>cly  know  what  -.  but  it  was 
unoned  to  have  something  to  do  with  a  secret  marriage,  a  con- 
ipiraey,  and  t  be  British  aristocracy.  There  was  a  somewhat  general 
impression  that  if  she  hod  her  rights  she  would  liave  been  called 
Lady  Paulina  ;  and  indeed  some  persons  among  her  acquaintance 
did  address  her  by  that  title,  and  she  did  not  reprehend  tliem 
biographies  of  ber  appeared  in  the  Southeni  papen, 
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particulars  of  which  were  for  the  most  part  inexact.  A  lojet^ 
rious  halo  of  fame  surrounded  the  Lady  Paulina,  and  the  Lad; 
Paulina  enjoyed  it. 

Crafteb  XL. 

'  FJIBGWSLL,  IE  LOTSBS  ;  TIIK  BWXST  SAT  IS  TODBB,! 

Wsmay  be  allowed  to  turn  hack  a  few  hours  in  the  story,  It 
is  evening  ;  and  Clarkson  and  Gahrielle  Fielding  are  alone  in  the 
grounds  around  Sir  Wilberforee's  house  in  the  country.  They 
had  travelled  down  an  eaay  mn  of  a  hundred  miles  or  bo,  and  found 
themselves  now  as  far  away  from  all  asaooiations  of  London  as 
though  they  were  in  the  heart  of  some  farnaff  country.  They  bod 
had  all  the  singular  beauty  of  the  day  during  their  journey ;  they 
seemed  to  have  travelled  away  even  from  the  promises  of  storm 
which  had  been  brooding  over  London  and  were  to  be  fnlfilled 
at  last.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  very  happy.  Perhaps 
there  was  a  certain  sense  of  security  in  their  happiness  whidi  is  not 
g^ven  even  to  all  true  lovers.  Each  had  peculiarities  of  chaiactei 
whidi  marked  the  one  as  a  man,  the  other  aa  a  woman  unlike 
others.  Clarkson  Fielding  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  had  found 
in  G-abrielle  the  one  woman  whom  be  could  love  and  live  with, 
whom  he  could  recognise  as  his  appointed  companion  for  life  ;  and 
he  knew  that  he  would  love  her  always  as  well  as  he  knew  that 
he  would  like  sunshine  and  the  summer  always.  To  Gabrielle  her 
love  and  her  marriage  came  as  a  positive  rescue  &om  a  life  of 
which  she  was  growing  weary.  A  new  life  iu  the  true  sense  was 
opening  on  lier ;  a  life  of  genuine  deep  love,  and  therefore,  come 
what  might,  of  liappiness.  The  reality  of  the  past  seemed  at  its 
best  but  a  dull  dream  and  a  mistake.  Now  for  the  first  time  she 
seemed  to  live  and  to  liave  a  motive  for  living. 

The  new  life  could  not  have  begun  more  delightfully  than  among 
tho»e  ancient  quiet  trees  in  the  evening.  Clarkson  had  not  seen 
the  place  for  years,  and  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  go  over  it 
with  Gabrielle  now  and  to  tell  Iier  of  the  many  associations  he  had 
with  this  room  and  that,  this  path  among  the  woods  or  the  other. 
He  was  not  witliout  a  certain  penitential  feeling  as  he  went  over 
the  house  in  whicli  he  had  been  so  mutinous  and  discontented,  and 
he  told  Gabrielle  that  there  were  many  spots  at  which  he  felt  in- 
clined to  stop  and,  after  the  example  of  Dr.  Johnson,  stand  bare- 
headed for  penance. 

'  The  truth  is  I  was  a  terribly  mutinous  young  fool,  Gabrielle, 
I  didn't  like  anything.     Why  I  so  hated  the  name  of  Clarkson 
then  I  can't  imagine.    Now,  when  you  call  me  Clarkson,  it  sounds 
like  music,  Gabrielle.' 


?.  IS* 

*  T« ;  but  I  Buppose  that  is  different,'  Gahrielle  said  ;  and  then 
de  {topped,  as  if  she  had  bevn  nyiug  sotnvthing  in  her  own  praise. 

'  Well,  it  is  rather  different,'  he  suid.      *  And  then,  Gahrielle, 

I   tUtk,  after  all,  if  I  bad  not  been  Eu  mutinous  whnt  might  hare 

I  hqpeoed.     I  t^ould  probably  have  never  left  my  father's  hoii»e 

I  —I  thoold  Qever  have  fpue  knockiug  about  the  world :  I  should 

hre  been   a   good  boy   horv    at    home   with   Vilberforee,  and 

B^Yes,  and  then?' 

*  Welt,  ihea  I  thould  probably  never  have  gone  to  Bolisgbroke 
Piice ;  and  I  might  never  have  seen  you.' 

*0b,  but  J  don't  think  that  would  be  poasible,'  Gahrielle  said 
qvte  eftme*t1y.  *I  know  we  niuEit  have  met  somewhere;  I 
tai't  beliere  tiat  things  are  left  to  chanm  like  that.' 

'Well,  CTippoee  we  had  met,  in  »omc  drawing-room  tsomcwhere, 
is  litt  tegular  way.  You  wouldn't  have  felt  the  Blighteet  interest 
19  me ;  I  never  should  have  known  poor  Philip  Vnnthorpe,  and  you 
mild  never  have  miMiiken  me  for  biro:  and  I  shoidd  have  had 
Milling  to  tell  you  which  could  have  interested  you  in  the  leTist; 
oA  T  should  have  been  to  yoQ  like  any  other  young  man.' 
•.\t  firs)  perhaps;  but  not  aftvr,' 

*0b,  yes;  there  would  only  be  the  "at  first;"  for  I  shonld 
krf  bad  nothing  to  tell  you  which  would  have  intereeted  you  and 
led  oa  to  any  "  at  last."  You  wouldn't  have  sent  for  me  to  your 
bofue  and  thought  I  was  a  poor  artii't  of  some  kind,  and  tried  to 
i»  ne  a  good  turn,  and  won  my  heart  in  that  way.  No,  I  dont 
wan  that  t^itlier,  for  I  fell  muilly  in  love  with  you  the  moment  I 
Mv  you  on  the  steps  at  Botingbroko  Place.  But  yon  would  uevur 
Wre  given  a  wcond  thought  to  me ;  and  you  would  huvc  fallen  !n 
^Jave  with  someone  eLte.' 

^V'  *Ko;  (hat  cotdd  newr  have  been,'  Gahrielle  said  earnestly. 
^Plf  you  and  I  had  not  met,  I  never  should  have  enrnl  for  anyone 
Vcd  this  earth.  I  should  have  led  a  lonely  lifr,  and  gradually  out- 
lived all  my  illusions,  and  found  that  I  coiild  not  do  much  in  the 
■orM  to  make  life  worth  ha\-ing,  and  perhaps  taken  to  ritualism  in 
the  eoil  from  mi^r^ly  not  knowing  what  else  to  do  withmysvlf.  Or 
I  might  have  talked  n  pessimism  all  nf  my  own  making,  like 
Claudia  LpmueL' 

'  I  shall  always  celebrate  as  my  birthday,*  Fielding  said, '  tho 

day  t  first  met  you  on  the  slt^ps  at  Kolingbroke  Place' 

^#     '  Do  you  know  the  exact  day  ? '  Gahrielle  asked. 

^f    *  Know  It?    I  should  think  I  did.     lam  not  Ukcly  to  forget 

it.     I  have  marked  it  down  in  whit^*  in  the  calendar  of  my  life. 

dart  day?     Why,  I  began  life  on  that  day.     Ii 
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jou  the  date,  Gabrielle,  and  you  shall  keep  it  as  my  bjHUay 
too.' 

*You  need  not  tell  me  tho  day>'  Oabriclle  eaid,  blualuiK 
Blightlv.     '  I  know  it.' 

*I  lov^  lioltiigbrokfi  Place,'  Fielding  tuitd,  ^and  yet  I  don't 
wunt  to  nee  it  any  moi'c' 

'  Nor  I.     I  ncv<T  wislii-d  to  Me  it  uftor  tlint  IiLst  day  when  «e ' 
saw  hvT  tbcrt!.     I  only  want.  it.  to  live  in  my  memory  nownt  il 
once  was.     I  said  farewell  to  it  that  last  day,  lioping  ne^'er  to  see 
it  again.' 

They  indulged  in  u  good  deal  of  such  Hjiecidation  &>  they  < 
luiinjred  under  the  trees.  l)o  lovera  newly  mamt«l  really  talk 
much  about  thiii-  love?  I  am  inclintil  to  think  tht-ydonol;  that 
they  are  somewhiit  sliy  and  timid  in  their  Dew  rvIntioDsliip ;  and 
that  only  by  little  occasiuniil  glimpses  do  they  comt-  upon  the  croe 
great  theme  that  oceupies  the  heart  of  eiich.  Gabrielle  and 
Fielding  did  not  talk  a  great  deal  about  ilielr  love  in  direct  worU  ■ 
that  evening  ;  tliey  touched  upon  it,  for  the  most  part,  by  indireci 
alluMion,  by  refertence  to  tlii»  day  and  that,  this  event  and  that, 
which  Ixire  upon  their  fate.  A  ci^^rtiun  tender  reticence,  perhaps, 
was  most  truly  c;on6i.Ment  ivilb  happim-ns  like  theirs  and  K-mpera- 
ments  like  thviiit.  Xow  mid  tln'ii  some  half-ttrticuhil'^,  wholly 
irrepressible  expres»iou  of  emotion  would  testify  to  the  reality  of 
youth  and  the  fervom  of  love ;  but  iu  truth  the  things  we  fwl 
most  deeply  seldom  get  spoken  in  this  world.  Besides,  each 
ktitiw  whnt  the  otlier  felt ;  words  coidd  not  have  made  it  mc 
clear. 

While  they  were  loitering  through  Willjerforoe's  woods  aad' 
gardens,  a   telvgmm   from  ^Vilbtrrforcr  hiiuf^clf  wa»  brought  tul 
Clarkson.     It  contaiucd  «omr  imimrtaut  ucws, 

'Need  not  think  of  going  to  New  Orleans.    Woman  Vanlhorpej 
Los  oonfeased  her  whole  story  a  plot.     Don't  trouble  about  tliis, 
and  don't  come  back.     Time  enough,  only  I  thought  you  woidd 
like  to  kuow.     Will  write  to-morrow.' 

*  She  became  repentant,'  Gabrielle  cKcluimiHl.      '  I  thought 
that  would  be  MO.     I  don't  think  sbu  had  a  bud  beurt,  after  all.' 

Fielding  did  not  ray  :i  word  to  disturb  Gabrielle's  charitable 
belief.  But  he  did  not  himself  believe  that  the  confession 
been  brought  about  by  pure  repentance.  IIo  thought  it  mnc 
more  likely  that  some  one  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  plo 
with  Paulina  had  pri>ved  untrutitwortby  or  seemed  likely  to  do  M^l 
and  that  Paulina  bad  foimd  it  i-unvenient,  for  some  tcocod  or 
other,  to  anticipate  a  revelation.  It  vraN,  howei'er,  a  great  relief 
to  bim  to  think  that  there  would  be  no  oeceuity  for  him  to  bcgto 
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[UimUTied  life  by  aD  expedition  to  Xew  Orleans,  and  he  readily 

Bdatook  lo  promiiie  to  (iabriclle  that  »o  far  8b  it  was  in  his  power 

kevoiild  eodravoiir  to  )>revent  any  punishment  From  fulling  on 

hdiaB.    Ho  waa  not  hy  any  meaos  fatiiitied  that  to  make  such  a 

I  pinM  was  acting  Iho  part  of  a  truly  good  citinen  and  a  public- 

I  i|idted  roan.      He  grmtly  doubted  whetb«r  Solon  or  Socrati's 

I  toU  likve  consented  to  siich  a  Ipuicncy  towards  the  wrongdoer ; 

totift  Ibe  moment  he  thought  a  good  deul  more  of  the  Iiappinew 

■f  Qalnelle  than  of  Solon  or  Socrates. 

*  Veij  good.     We  will  leave  her,'  Fielding  said  pravcly,  *  to 
Ikrmgeaooe  of  Ht-avn,  ax  they  ii»m]  tu  do  in  the  old-fasMonod 
I  dnmai  «lien  il  whji  time  for  the  curtain  lo  come  down,  and  it  was 
M  dxiught  cherxful  to  have  anyone  killed.' 

'Her  own  conwionee,'  said  Gabricllc   cmphntieally,  'will  be 
Br  efficient  punishment.' 

K'  Ves,'  Fielding  answered.    *  I  dare  say :  oh,  yes^xactly.' 
^K*  Under  such  conditions  of  education  and  life,' Gabrielle  pleaded, 
^wp  mi^hl  have  lieen  all  like  h<'r.' 

■  Wfll,  no,'  be  an«were«l, '  I  tliiok  not.  I  think  we  sliould  have 
\m%  a  littlp  mora  true  to  our  comrades,  Gubrii;1le,you  and  I,  even 
if  ae  bad  been  brought  up  in  the  slums.' 

'But  you  don't  know  that  she  has  not  been  true  to  anyone 
Dew.    Kbe  has  only  accused  herself.* 

*Ab,  yes,  ijuite  tnie,'  Fielding  xaid ;  and  be  dropped  Ihe 
■ilject.  He  would  not  at  such  a  litnu  commimioate  to  (iabriclle 
the KK|)Jcton8  wliicb  were  in  bis  mind  with  regard  to  Patilinn  and 
W  penitence. 

Among  the  many  Bouroos  of  satisfaction  which  they  bad  in  the 
mditions  of  their  new  life  was  the  fact  that  they  were  not  on  the 
■Mt  cordial  terms  with  .Mrs.  Leven,  and  that  they  were  not  tbere- 
iniiippoeed  to  rendt-r  toheranymaooer  of  account  concerning  the 
Bfe  which  they  might  resolve  to  lead.  For  the  wiwicim  nf  the 
nridaod  its  respectabililieM  Clarkiion  and  Gabrielle  hud  miii\'cl> 
lonJy  little  revcreooe,  and  tJiey  were  qtiite  resolved  to  live  their 
«*a  lives.  But  it  was  something  of  a  relief  to  be  free  from  tJie 
tnmble  of  answering  friendly  remonstrances  on  the  subject.  As 
ja  ibcry  bad  not  any  deBuite  idea  of  what  sort  of  life  they  were  to 
tad  or  even  where  it  was  to  lie  led ;  and  they  put  anide  the  merely 
jnctical  part  of  the  subject,  Tbey  were  dett-rmined  to  have  their 
hobilay  first  to  the  very  full  of  its  enjoyment. 

The  house  stuod  well  on  the  ttide  of  a  hill,  and  on  Uie  aide 
bokiDg  (outliwiinl ;  the  greater  part  of  the  woods  and  grounds 
on  (be  otiicr  side.     As  Gnbriolle  and  Fielding  now  stood  in 
tbo  house,  tbey  could  see  over  a  vast  extent  of  country 
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Rtretcbing  anay  to  the  Bouth.  Below  is  the  hollow,  almort  u  it 
Ret-med  at  the  feet  of  the  lovers,  ran  a  brook  that  served  as  a  bwrn- 
dary  on  thfit  eide  to  Wilberforce's  demesne.  The  lovers  stood  i 
mom(.-iit  in  tiilence  and  enjoyed  the  quiet  lieaiity  of  the  Boeiie,iBd 
allovcd  its  inlliifiice  tort<^il  upon  themand  u>l>eeomepartof  Ifaor 
aenRationH  aiid  of  thoir  liappin«K)i.  The  ripple  of  the  etreutn  itwif 
seemed  to  blend  iu  with  thi^irsen&ntionsaDd  to  become  port  of  tbt 
delight  of  their  lives  and  of  the  droams  of  their  future  Snna* 
and  a  rippling;  atieam  will  come  up  to  the  conscioosneaa  of  tint 
pair  for  ever  after  wheii  they  think  of  the  opening  of  a  happj 
murrii-d  life.  Il  will  lie  in»eparalile  from  ilie  thought,  as  t 
certain  strain  uf  music  or  the  went  of  a  certain  perfume  i«  from 
many  of  our  nsiiociatioDS.  For  awhile  they  were  silent,  Gabridh 
leaned  upon  his  ai-m  and  tliey  looked  southward. 

After  a  while  tlie  attention  of  both  became  attracted  by  the 
strange  appearance  of  the  clouds  that  were  piled  up  far  avay  to 
the  Koutb. 

All  over  the  sky  except  to  the  south  and  at  thi»  pttrticular  poii 
there  wae  a  peculiar  clearness  and  brigbtnesf.  The  heavens 
slightly  puipling  with  the  descent  of  evening,  but  there 
hardly  any  cloufUeven  at  the  west,  where  tbesim  would  soMi  begin 
to  sink.  Only  at  the  kouiIi,  low  down  and  foiiuing  a  dense  mas, 
were  the  yellow  sulphurous-looking  clouds,  Thi^y  wen?  so  piUd 
up  and  pressed  together  that  they  looked  like  some  solid  material 
object ;  like  one  irrt-gidar  mass  of  yellow  hills  breaking  the  horizon 
line.  A  travellr-r  on  some  broad  plain  in  other  latitudes  sonietiiiws 
doen  thus  wv  on  the  horizon  a  yellow  iiioi  ml  aiu- range  suddenly 
arise  alone  and  awful ;  and  is  impressiHl  willi  a  shuddering  Neo»- 
tion,  the  sight  is  seemingly  »o  unreal  and  yet  i*  so  real.  At  fiirf, 
perhap!',lii-  thinks  ho  is  but  looking  on  n  cloud-heap, and  il  is  only 
[  after  a  while  he  fct-U  convinced  thiit  it  is  a  mouTitJtin>mass.  A* 
I'GabriclIc  and  Clarkfion  looked  southward  each  was  for  a  moment 
Inclined  to  think  that  the  tawny  mass  was  a  hill  of  some  kind,  m 
fixed  and  solid  did  it  seem ;  and  only  after  some  few  mom^itd  of 
st«ady  gating  did  it  become  certain  that  no  xolid  Ixidy  was  tlMn^ 
but  only  a  ma«s  of  sulphuw;oloured  clouds.  Tlicre  was  scarc«Iy 
any  motion  or  change  perceptible  while  they  looked.  The  rack 
did  not  ilislimb.  Onbriellc  and  Fielding  stood  in  silence  for  a 
while,  the  eyes  of  each  fixed  on  the  same  spot  in  the  sky. 

*  How  strange  these  masses  of  yellow  clouds  look  I  At  thesoutfa, 
are  they  not? '  Oahrielle  said. 

*  At  the  south  ?  ye« ;  they  fcem  to  be  OT-er  Tendon,'  Fielding 
answered.  'They  tell  of  a  coming  storm.  I  know  that  look  in 
London  very  well ;  but  it  is  uncommon  in  these  latitudes.    It 
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<  a  downri^t  regular  tropical  sort  of  rtunn.  We  are  out  of 
L'Sibrielle ;  it  ia  not  oomiog  oiir  way.  Wo  have  riicupcd  from  it. 
0«e,  ia  vfA  that  ominous  for  our  future  ?  So  lovely,  to  divine  u 
Bonisg  i^r  our  nuurnagi> ;  and  then  we  get  into  tJie  train  uud  urv 
anied  away  from  the  r^ionsi  of  tlie  storm  and  brought  safely  down 
iat.    An  omen  I    Yvs,  an  omen  I  f  accept  it.' 

'But  I  hope  there  will  be  no  harm  done  in  I^odon,'  Gabrielle 
tumously.     '  Will  it  bv  a  groat  ttorm  really,  I  wonder?  I  ho|>e 
Fm  harm  will  come  to  anyone  we  know.' 

It  Memed  strange  to  think  of  harm  happening  to  anycme  as 

iIkj  stood  in  tlt&t  sheltered  and  beautiful  place.    Fielding  watched  ' 

tilh  ab«orbing  int«K«t  the  sudden  look  of  anxiety  on  Gabrieile's 

kc  It  seemed  to  him  io  vhamcteristtc  of  her  iiingularly  uni«vl(i»h 

auar&   In  the  midctof  her  own  absolute  happinees  she  must  stop  to 

tkink  of  the  ebances  of  others  who  were  not  so  happy,  or  who  might 

le  is  danger.     '  Are  there  many  such  women  ? '  he  asked  himself 

I  he  looked  into  her  eyeR,  *  or  is  there  only  one ;  and  if  eo,  by  what 

'  cbanee  is  she  given  to  me  ?* 

'It  will  be  nothing'  he  said,  soothing  Iter.     *  What  is  a  storm 

I  En^and  ?  only  a  heavy  shower  of  m!n  and  n  few  dn'mney-pots 

1  down.     I  don't  even  know  ihat  that  mass  of  clouds  is  really 

■  London ;  only  it  iit  in  the  direction  of  London :  and  I  thought 

bow  to-day  as  we  came  down  that  we  seemed  to  be  travelling 

lof  the  path  of  astorm.     I  confexs  I  was selti&h enough  tobeghid 

tf  tif  Gabrielle :  it  looked  so  auspicious  an  omen.     Let  the  6torm> 

CMB&    Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  as  the  t^gutlstio  lover  iiayit ;  ho 

ioMD't  care  what  comes  of  Locksley  Hall  once  ho  \*  out,  of  tlie  place. 

Tdl,  krveiB  are  egotistic,  disappointi-d  or  lia|ipy.     I  can'l   help 

Ming  iomething  of  the  nine  kind.     Let  it  fall  on  BuUughroku 

Flue,  if  it  will ;  it  won't  do  much  harm,  I  dare  say.' 

*  No ;  I  suppose  CO  great  harm  comes  of  a  ctonn  in  England. 
Still  the  bare  idea  of  anyone,  perhaps  who  is  olive  and  happy  now. 
Wing  harmed  or  killed  by  something  that  seems  trifling  to  u*  here 
— 'well,  the  troth  is  I  am  too  happy,  and  my  only  trouble  now  is 
iNKue  I  know  there  are  others  not  so  happy ;  tkit  there  aro  sad 
hmti;  that  there  are  eyes  wet  with  tean  of  grii-f  while  mine,  my 
Uiiid — I  can't  look  up — are  wet  with  tears  of  hRpi>iuess.' 

*  Let  na  sit  down  here  for  a  moment,'   he  said. 

There  was  a  wooden  aeat  near  them  and  they  sat  down,  and 
die  Uancd  on  him,  and  for  a  while  they  were  silent.  Then  they 
b^an  to  talk  again  They  talked  of  their  plans  and  prospect*  and 
!  the  (itture  and  the  pogt  in  low  tones  suited  to  the  place  and 
tboor  and  the  conditions  of  their  new  life.  They  spoke  of  what 
«H  to  be  done  with  the  money  that  Fielding  would  not  accept  and , 
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Oabrielle  would  cot  keep,  and  had  many  ideaB  about  ilie  my  is 
which  some  good  might  most  surely  be  made  to  come  of  it. 
Gabrielle  was  resolved  to  do  something — she  did  not  exactly  knov 
what — to  make  Janet  Charlton  happy.  Both  remembered  after- 
wards the  curious  fact  that  neither  mentioned  the  name  of  Robert 
Charlton.  In  truth,  both  Gabrielle  and  Fielding  had  a  conviction 
Eomehow  that  things  were  hopelessly  wrong  with  Charlton,  and 
each  shrank  from  the  intrusion  of  his  name  into  the  dreamt 
and  schemes  of  such  an  hour.  They  went  over  all  the  events  of 
their  past,  according  to  the  immemorial  custom  of  lovers:  the 
*  don't  you  remember '  this  day,  that  day,  and  the  other ;  the 
times  then  met,  the  words  they  spoke,  before  either  knew  that  the 
other  loved  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  sweet  purposeless  talk  which  all  tin 
world  taIkH  when  it  was  young  and  in  love.  Let  us  leave  them  to 
their  love  and  their  happiness,  with  the  evening  song  of  the  biidi 
and  the  soft  murmur  of  the  trees,  and  the  ripple  of  the  water; 
with  the  future  bright  before  them,  and  the  past  endeared :  let  ob 
leave  tliem  there  and  go  our  several  ways. 

(Jht  End.) 


€f|c  i^oincjtf  Anb  ^attiittf  of  t^  Italian  port^. 
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*  In  a  word,  joii  have  fonned  for  youreelf  a  habit  of  mind  «uch  u 
it  behoved  you  to  have,  in  order  to  become  the  great  poet  that 
you  are.  But  nil  admirari  is  the  motto  of  the  true  philosopher ; 
for  what  nc  admire  ih,  for  tlie  mo)tt  part,  a  deltudoo.'  Thua  writes 
to  bis  friend,  Vittorio  Alfieri,  the  Abb^  Tommaso  di  Caluso,  in  a 
letter  in  whicli  h«  diecumce  certain  flocial  nnd  politictd  theories  of 
the  former.  Certainly  nothioi;  was  furtbvr  from  Alfieri's  mind 
than  tbe  nil  admirari.  Burning  udmiiution,  and  its  complement, 
bunting  contempt— enthusiastic  lovt-M  and  untiucnchable  hatreds 
— powewed  his  »oul  from  youth  upwards ;  and  we  have  in  hie  Auto- 
Uogmpby  a  portrait  of  his  own  character  limned  wiUi  a  firm- 
OMi  asd  UuUi  sucli  as  few  men  have  achieved  to  the  painting  of 
UWDiMlre*. 

Vittorio  Alfieri  was  born  in  the  city  of  Aiiti,  in  Piedmont,  on 
January  17,  1749,  *  of  noble,  rich,  and  vlrtuoiw  parents,*  to  usehia 
own  wordi).  HiH  tiither  wutthe  Count  Antonio  Al&eri;  his  motJier, 
Monica  Maillard  de  Toimion,  of  a  Savoviint  fiimtly  resident  for 
Bome  gencmtions  at  Turin.  When  Count  Antonio  Allien  married 
bar  she  wu«,  altbouf*li  still  very  young,  tbe  widow  of  the  Marchecc 
Cschcnuio,  n1«o  of  Atrti,  by  whom  idic  wa«  the  mother  of  tbrrv 
children,  two  gitlit  and  a  boy.  Count  Altiori  wa^  oonsiderahly  past 
fifty  at  the  period  of  \a«  nuirriage,  and  l>e  died  in  bis  nisltetb 
jrear,  leaving  In'o  children — a  daughter,  named  Giulia,  and  our 
poet,  then  an  infant  not  a  year  old.  His  widow  mnrriod  again. 
Her  third  hufilaand  was  tbe  Oivalieie  Oiacinto  A16eri  di  Magliaao, 
of  the  aame  t'unily  as  tbe  Counts  Alfieri,  but  of  a  younger  bnmcb. 
This  Cavaliere  Giacinto  was  a  man  near  ber  own  age,  of  a  band- 
tome  person  and  escellent  character.  His  stepaon  Vittorio  speaks 
of  him  with  constant  esteem  and  affection,  and  hi^  union  with 
1  OottUt  Alfieri's  widow  was  a  perfectly  happy  and  well-aawrted 
I   one. 

I  If  my  readers  itfaould  chance  to  be  familiar  with  the  name  of 

I     Afti,  it  is  probnbly  in  connection  with  a  sweet  elTervewing  wine, 
I    Atii  «fiuinante,  which  is  a  favourite  vintage  in  LUl;f,«x»i'«b,\«\xS» 
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grown  in  the  imiiR-diatc  iHnghbouiliood  of  the  town.     Tnii 
who  come  through  the  Mont  Ceois  tunnel  into  Ital;,  vcA 
their  southward  way  from  Turin  towards  Genoa,  jwk  h;  tbetl&tiat 
of  Asti.     It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  didrint,  ini 
epened  with  low  hilU,  and  within  view  of  Uie  Diagoifiocut  d 
<^SDoir;  AlpA,  with  Mont  lilanc  gtipremt;  atiovt;  all.     The  city 
ooDtains  soouewbat  over  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.     At  tbe 
of  Allieri's  birth  this  number  was,  of  coarse,  much  smaller- 
bably  not  one-balf  of  the  present  censit*.     Therr  is  a  fine  G 
cathedral  in  it,  dating  from  \\\f.  first  half  of  th*-  fourteenth  cent 
and  containing  some  interesting  old  fireacoiis.    For  the  leet,  the 
possesses  liUI«  of  int*-rtrMt  Itvyoud  thv  TataKzo  AlGcri,  whore  via' 
go  \A>  look  al  tint  cliamlier  iit  wliich  our  poet  first  tvn  the 
and  a  Hlatuc  of  him  urvcled  by  liis  towu^men  in  1862. 

Little  ^'itlorio  waD  fiir  from  being  considered  an  inlant  pi 
Ue  bad  his  naughty  fiteand  hie  good  fits,  his  lazy  days  and  bis 
dustrioua  days,  like  other  little  boys;  and  he  profesaes  to  have 
a  dim  and  faint  remioisccuoe  of  those  first  three  or  four  year! 
hia  life,  which  he  denominates  '  tbo  stupid  T^etation  of  inEiQcy.' 
But  bis  Autobiography  abundantly  proves  that  those  fint  jfsn 
contained  a  gre^t  many  omotiona,  impreasiona,  and  scnlimeoU 
quite  inoompatibte  with  a  mere  'atupid  vegetaticA.'  ^^'llen  he 
was  nearly  seven  years  old  his  sister  (riulia  (bis  senior  by  noarli 
two  years)  was  placed  in  a  convent  in  iVsti,  to  he  educated.  The 
parting  &om  thia  eislcr — although  at  tint  bv  wa«  permitted  to  vis^ 
her  every  day — was  intensely  puinful  to  bim.  Nearly  forty  yean 
afterwards  in  writing  of  it  he  says  he  well  remembers  tho  tears  and 
grief  which  it  coot  him ;  and  tbo  suae  kMoaess  of  sensibility  re- 
mained with  him  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His  stepbrother  and 
fiiitors — the  children  of  the  Marchess  Cacherano,  his  mother?  fint 
htuUind — were  sent  to  school  in  Turin ;  and  thus  little  ViHorio 
ir-tiiaiiied  the  only  child  at  home,  and  was  put  imder  the  care  »( 
a  good  priest  called  Don  Ivaldi,  to  be  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetir,  and,  later,  Latin  enough  to  construe  Comeliiu 
Ncpos  and  Phaudnii'. 

The  Autobiography  gives  several  little  anecdotes  of  Vittono's 
childhood,  as  illustrating  the  dominant  tiaib*  of  his  nature, 
will  give  one  in  bis  own  words,  merely  compressing  the  origiiial 
here  and  there,  but  altering  nothing : — 

'  Of  all  tlie  punisbmenu  inflicted  on  me,  the  one  which  afflictod 
me  beyond  measure,  and  indeed  to  tho  point  of  making  me  ill 
that  it  wa»  only  givi^n  to  mo  Iwice^was  sending  mc  to  ma^  with 
my  nightcap  on  my  head.'  (It  must  be  explained  that  thia  night< 
cap  was  a  green  silk  not,  of  the  form  worn  by  Andulusiau  dandies. 
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M  AlSeri   mbseqaently  observea,  and  therefore  by  no  meaiu  an 
olteMPiiiig  bea4g;ear  in  ifitdf.)     '  The  first  time  I  wascondemDcd 
to  it  (I  BO  longer  remcmbfr  for  what  offence)  I  was  dragged  bj 
BftuLcT'chuid  to  tbeiwi^hbouritigcliurch  of  tJie  Carmine ;  im  un- 
bqMDMd  church  where  there  were  never  as  many  as  forty  persons 
to  b  found  assembled  in  ita  vast  spAcf.    N«verth«lc«,  to  ^atly 
fid  tlit»  puoufameDt  affect  me,  that  for  more  tlian  Ihnxi  mootJis 
iknarda  1  continued  irreproachsblv.  ....  I  fancied  that  llie 
fjM  of  everyone  mii*t  ti*-oi'S»Hrily  be  fixed  wjioii  my  net,  that  I 
Mil  Ionic  t^rriUy  disfj^iiTed  io   that  guiHe,  uud  that  everybody 
co(i*id>T  me  a  rcnl  lualrfafitor,  seeing  mo  piini<!bed  in  so 
Ifal  a  manner.  .  .  .     But  the  extraordinary  effect  produced 
■f  hy  thi«  puoi^Jiment  had  liighly  delighted  my  parcute  and 
~  'iTitor;  ao  that  at  the  leatit  ehadow  of  misbehaviour,   being 
r.:jj«Ded  with  the  aMiorred   net,  I  l)e<.'ame  tremblingly  dutiful 
However,  haviug  one  fine  day  commil  ted  some  imuKua] 
■nd  having  told  my  mother  n  solemn  lie  to  excuse  it,  I  wae 
mors  Evntcnced  to  the  net ;  aud,  what  wuh  more,  it   waa 
itenoA  that,  instead  of  the  deserted  church  of  the  Carmine,  I 
Aoold  be  taken  to  Han  Xaitino,  a  long  way  from  home,  situated  in 
tbeoentreof  the  city,  and  much  fru-qiieuted  about  midd.ty  by  a 
onnl  of  fashionable  idlers.     Oh,  what  mifiery  1  felt  1     1  begged,  I 
npt,  I  rav^d,  uU  in  \mh  !     That  nigbt,  which   I  really  tltougbt 
■ut  be  the  last  of  my  ex)»ten«e,  not  only  did  I  not  elo«c  my 
^o,  but  I  cannut  ri^membor   in   any  £ubi?et|uent  sorrow  haviug 
paaed  a  more  wretched  oo<;.     At  length  the  hour  arrived ;  oight- 
•obbing,  and  crying,  I  waa  drafted  by  the  arm  by  my 
-,  Bod  pushed  &om  behind  by  a  serrant,  and  in  thi«  fatliion 
through  two  or  thrt«  streets,  wberw  we  met  nobody. 
ta  m  saooer  did  we  approach  the  more  tliickly  populated  neigh- 
hvfcond  of  the  Piazia  and  chureb  of  San   Maitino  than  I  imme- 
tiilrtj   left  off  crying    and    ecreamiug,    and,    klliDg  mvaelf  he 
4af:ged.aiMl  walking  quietly,  and  even  quii-kly.cluFO  to  th(?  priest. 
Dm  Ivaldi-t  I  hoped  to  pa&a  unobEerved,  prestiiiig  myeelf  clo«e  to 
ka  dbow,  aod  lialf-hidden  by  the  folds  of  his  flowing  eoclesiafllical 
Itbk     I  arrived  at  the  crowded  church,  gtiided  by  the  hand  like  a 
Mbd  person ;  and  indeed  I  shut  my  eyes  at  the  door,  aud  norer 
lyacd  them  again  until  1  had  imelt  down  in  my  place  for  hear- 
■g  maa;  and  even  then  I  did  not  i-aise  theni  Mufi^ciontly  to  dis- 
twpiiih  anyone.     On  going  out   I   iikuU!  myself  bUnd  agaiu  in 
Ike  »nie  way,  and  returned  home  with  death  in  my  heart,  thiok- 
it^  njMlf  dillionoured  for  evermore.     All  that  day  I  neither  ate, 
Mr  qnkc,  DOT  studied,  nor  even  wept ;  and  in  short,  such  was  the 
pief  aod  tcnsioD  of  my  mind,  that  t  fell  ill  for  several  days ;  und 
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rfrom that  time  forvranl  llxt  puuiglimeot  of  th«  nightcap  vu ocnet 

reren  mentioDed  in  our  Iiousi*,  so  tCTrifietl  was  my  aSectioatte 
motlier  by  the  despair  I  had  exhibited.  And  on  my  ?idefor  abn; 
time  t(>  come  I  never  told  a  lie  ;  and  who  knows  whether  1  majr 
not.  owe  it  to  that  blesised  nightcap  that  I  hare  ^rown  up  to  be  m 
of  thi-  k-ftst  nntr lit!) fill  men  with  whom  I  am  acquainted?' 

On  thi^  ditatli  of  his  father,  ^'itiorio  liad  Imm/u  placed  undCT  thti 
legal  guardioniibip,  :<o  f<ir  n»  tbr  caro  of  \m   property  ma  cm* 
cerned,  of  un  uncli^,  his  father's  yomiger  brother,  tlie  Cav 
Peilegrino  Alficri,  a  man  of  influence  and  consideration  at 
Court  of  Turin.     \\'hoD  the  Vwy  was  nine  years  old,  tbia 
caused  him  to  bo  romovod  from  his  mother'a  and  etepfaihei's 
to  a  a>llege  at  Turin,  called  the  Aocademia,  freciiiented  liy  lads 
fnmily.     This  Accademia  was  a  sumptuous  edifice,  coiuiAliog 

fflf  four  sidw,  with  an  immenEM^  courtyard  in  the  w-ntrc.     Of  t 
four  sides  two  only  were  occupied  by  the  Mlwlars ;  Uie  other 
consisting  of  the  Royal  Tbottre  and  the  kinf^V  munimcnt-roooh' 
The  Court  page^,  to  the  numher  of  twenty  or  (wcnty-fiv^, 
al^to  lodged  in  an  angle  of  the  huge  building  chi  the  first 
Thus  tiic  boy«  who  were  cent  to  Iw  educated  at  the  Accadcmi: 
were,  oddly  enough — an<l,  us  Allicri  says,  badly  enough — plft 
between   a  thvutre  which    tbuy    wore  nvver  permitted  lo 
except  four  or  five  times  during  Carnival—the  page^  who 
their  lounging  Court  senicc,  tlieir  hunting   parties   and 
urttes,  appeared  to  the  young  scholars  to  be   leading  a  life 

^enviahle  eaitc  and  diversion — and  a  number  of  rich  foreign  yoi 
English,  Kuiuians,  and  Uermana  principally,  who  formed  a 
apart  in  tht-  academy,  and  were  subjected  to  »carc(dy  any 
risioD,  nor  t^  any  rule  save  that  of  retui'aing  to  their  rooms 
midnight.     Add  to  this,  that  all  the  mact^-r*  and  tcucfaors 
eededostic)!,  very  iguoraot  of  (ho  world,  and,  in  most  cases, 
igBOrant  of  the  subjects  they  professed  to  tvnclt,  and  one  has 
curious  picture  of  confusion  and  inoongnious  thiog»  and  pei 
Jumbled  together,  to  llie  bewildvruicul  of  childish  minds. 

Such  was  the '  home,'  such  were  the  *  haunla'  of  our  poet  durti 
eight  years.     Of  education,  properly  so  called,  he  bad  none  | 
instruction  very  little,  and  that  imperfivtiy  imparted.     He  spoki 

tltabitiuilly  the  rough  and  barbarous  Piedmontcse  dialect,  knew  a 
little  French  moat  incuvrectly,  and  was  so  ignorant  of  Italian — bi 
the  future  author  of  woiks  which  are  countMl  among  the  claMJi 

tof  tlie  Tuscan  tongue — tliat  when  a  stniy  volume  of  Ariosto  fell 
his  way  he  boggled  and  stumbled  and  perplexed  hiinoclf  over  it  in 
the  vain  effort  to  comprehend  the  bare  signification  of  the  words 
His  health  was  badjand  he  wa^  subject  to  an  eruption  on  the  hi 
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whkh,  from  its  (lispming  nature,  caused  him  infinite  sufferingr 
uf  mind — fcr  more  Uiuii  discumfoit  of  bod^.  By  way  of  jmlito 
sccomplishmeDts  he  had  lesions  in  nitsic,  fencing,  and  (lancing. 
The  two  finrmer  he  learned  but  little  of,  principally,  m  he 
alleges,  because  tltotte  Icsmns  come  at  an  hour  when  he  had  only 
jUHt  risen  from  tnble,  and  was  heavy  and  unable  to  fix  his  mind 
on  the  close  parallel  line*,  with  their  myBtcrioiis  black  <lot«,  or 
to  follow  fteftly  the  rapid  movement*  of  the  fencing-foil.  But 
dancini;  Im  never  learned,  for  two  reasons :  lite  first  being  that  ha 
abhorred  *  that  puppel-likc  aii,'  aa  li«  calls  it ;  and  the  second 
Uuit  he  detested  the  duncing  maeter,  a  Frenchman,  newly  coma 
from  Pnrisi.  And  here  I  will  tranwrlbc  a  passage  from  the  auto- 
biography, l)ecau»e  it  reveaU  what  was  po««ibly  the  first  root 
of  an  aoimoiiity  and  haired  which  abtN>ltitely  coloured  his  wfaola' 
mind  for  (Ik;  rm  of  hEs  life : — 

'ThingM  vrent  so  far  that  after  a  few  months  T  gave  up  the 
lexonnn  iiltogetber,  and  t  liave  never  been  able  to  danoe  even  half 
a  minuet.  Tlio  very  word,  indeed,  baa  over  since  made  me  laugh 
and  shudder  at  the  same  time ; — which  two  effects  have  always 
■ubaoqu^intly  been  produced  upon  me  by  the  French  people  and  by 
all  their  doings,  which  are  nothing  eW  but  a  perpatual,  and  often 
very  badly  performed,  miiiuft.  I  nttribute,  in  great  part,  to  that 
dancing  msster  tbu  imfavourable  oploiou  (perhaps  even  a  little  too 
iinfiivoiirable)  which  has  alwriys  remained  at  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  respecting  tbo  French  nation  ;  notwithstanding  that  it  poe- 
seeaee  some  pleasing  and  deeimblo  ijuatities.'  Anyone  familiar 
with  Alfieri's  writings,  especially  the  AlisogaUo,  can  easily  con- 
c«i\'e  the  effort  it  cost  him  to  make  the  latter  not  very  large 
admission,  and  the  ^tem  clutch  of  the  pen  and  set  of  the  SMrnful 
mouth  with  which  he  magnanimously  wrote  it  down  I 

In   1763  AI6eri'i>  tincla  and  ^lardian,  who  bad  been  (cnt  as 
inceroy  to  the  idbmd  of  Sardinia,  died  in  Cagltan'.     And  by  his 
death  a  great  chimg<-  was  made  in  all  the  material  rircumrtancefli 
of  tbo  boy'i  life.     According  to  the  laws  of  Piedmont  at  that  timej 
minoTK   were  relGiue<t  tt  irtotii  pupiUari  at  the  ag«  of  fourteen 
yi-am.     That   i»  to  say,  tliey  ceased  to  be  subject  to  tlw  power  of 
a  guiinlian,  pr<>|Kirly  »o  callixl,  and  passed  under  tlic  lighter  yoke 
of  n  cuntUirr. — a  iinrt  of  trustee,  whose  btuuness  it  was  to  sec  that 
they  did  not  nlicnatc  their  principal,  whihrt  leaving  them  absolute 
mai^t^rs  of  tho  income  dorivwl  fnmi  it.     And  this  state  of  thlnga, 
tasted  uuiil  the  minor  was  twenty  years  old  ;  after  which  he  waa  ' 
quite  free.     Thus  at  foiurleen  years  of  age  Viitorio  Alfieri  found 
kimself  in  the  untrammelled  poeseetioD  of  a  faaadsome  income 
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derived  from  bis  own  patrimony,  together  witb  tfae  not  inconaite- 
able  fortune  of  bit  iii>de  the  viceroy,  whose  beir  he  was  t  It  m 
ecaicely  necesnjy  to  aaytbat  he  fortfawith  plonged-into  vatiout 
extravagances  laon  or  lea*  absurd.  The  wonder  »  tbat  a  bo; 
brought  up  aa  ho  had  bc«D,  utterly  ine^^rienced  and  ignorant  of 
tha  vroild  outade  the  w»)l<  of  hU  acboolT  inclined  by  nature  to 
lavi»hneiB,  and  endowed  with  a  considerable  do«!  of  vuuity,  ilioald 
not  have  made  a  wor^e  use  than  he  did  of  bis  intoxicatii^  wealtli 
and  trMdom.  One  of  his  lirEt  acts  waa  to  ^o  to  the  riding  bcJhm>L 
Uc  bad  long  ardently  desired  to  learn  to  ride,  but  bad  hitbart* 
beet)  rvfuaed  permuudon  to  do  so — he  doe«  not  say  why.  PossiUj 
the  exorcise  may  have  been  deemed  too  violent  for  bim,  for  he 
wot  still  a  very  delicate,  weakly  boy.  However,  it  turned  out  that 
tberiding  was  of  great  benefit  to  bis  health;  and  he  says  that  &oa 
the  time  of  commencing  it  he  began  to  grow  tall  and  stioug,  and 
rapidly  act^utn-il  vigour  and  robustness.  He  soon  became  an 
expert  bomeman,  and  retained  to  the  end  of  bis  days  a  passion  Cur 

The  years  fhtm  sixteen  to  about  nineteen  were  passed  by  out 
hero  in  a  redtleins  round  of  tririalities  which  made  bim  duspiae 
himsidf^  and  never  really  satisfied  a  nature  meanL  for  bigbct 
tiling*.  Thete  is  something  almost  appalling  in  the  picttuv  lu 
girt-s  of  tt  (it^ry  ttptril  filled  with  geuius  aud  ambition,  eti^cd  ia  tbe 
cxbnui^tud  atmosphere  of  a  ixuoro«ooptc  capital  and  a  stagnant 
court.  Mot  that  Titt<nio  over  was,  or  would  be,  a  courtier ;  biA 
tbat  all  bis  relatives,  connect  ioni^  and  friends  lived  and  moved 
and  had  their  being  in  the  pompous  trivialities  of  court  employ- 
ment ;  and  looked  upon  literature  and  art  as  mere  vehicles  (when 
properly  employed)  for  the  amusement  and  relaxation  of  the  lords 
of  the  creation,  who  are  well  known  (or  were  thouglit  to  be  «o  io 
Turin  oDco  upon  n  time)  to  oonsiiit  of  gviiUemen  of  loug  uublo- 
mished  descent  and  Catholic  principles.  I  have  used  thi.-  wordc 
'  literature '  and  'art';  but  in  trutb  at  this  period  Vittorio  was 
^most  as  ignorant  of  both  as  bis  uoblw  compeer*.  Only  be 
divined  Ibeir  existence,  as  a  suuflowtu-  in  a  dark  ceUau* 
gropingly  turn  itself  towards  a  ohiuk  lo  tho  eastward. 

In  1 766  be  obtained  a  commission  in  the  provincial 
of  Asti — a  spt^e*  of  militia,  whiuh  made  much  lighter  demaoda 
ou  bis  time  and  attention  than  would  have  been  tbe  case  ia  other 
br«nche«  of  the  service.  But  even  the  slight  amount  of  military 
duty  he  had  to  perform  he  soon  found  intolerably  irksome.  And 
in  the  course  of  that  same  year  he  sought  and  obtained  leave 
of  absence  to  make  a  journey  to  Borne  aud  Naples.  The  pei^ 
mission  of  big  military  suDfrior^t  by  nn  tnnans  Mifficftd  for  this 
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^^Kfoee.  At  tliat  time  in  the  little  biogdom  of  Piedmont 
Vk  kuiRi  ^1  Al  fieri  blunt  Ij  says,  *interfer«l  in  every  little 
niUcr.'  EspMiLall;  were  those  who  bad  the  privilege  or  misfoi^ 
loDcto  be  bora  noble  subject  ta  bi»  majesty's  paternal  supervision, 
bind,  DO  DMinber  of  tliat  v\sis*,  young  or  old,  rich  or  jxx^r,  civil 
mm^iMij,  could  quit  \u»  dominions  without  the  king'it  personal 
loanrioo  aaked  and  obtaini^.  And  tbtr  kiug  (at  tlijs  period 
CkMis  Etnajiuel  the  Third,  a  just  ruler  and  a  worthy  man, 
tceariiog  to  bi^  -lights)  was  peculiarly  averse  to  the  idea  of  bis 
mUm  tnttllii)^  in  foreign  partit.  However,  all  obst^oles  were  at 
bgUi  oreroomc,  and  Alfieri  net  forth  on  hi«  Sutithwurd  wnj  in 

oanpany,   and  in  a  nieasure  uiid^r  the  care,  of  an  EugliKb 

bolio  pnc*i,  w)io  waa  travelling  with  two  pupils,  a  Fleming 
ud  a  I>ul«boun. 

It  is  very  stmoge  to  read  the  account  AlSeri  gives  of  this  his 

ixa.  joiuney.     Tisvelling  was  theo,  and  continued  to  be  for  many 

a  psMon  with  him.     And  yet  he  was  in  the  year  1766-7 

^MUriy  incapable  of  enjoying  tho«e  aasooiatious  which  make  Italian 

tmel  *v  unique  an  experience  to  cultured  mindit.    For  example,  at 

Uilu,  in  the  Ambro«ian  Libraiy,  wlien  an  autograph  M^.  of  Pe- 

tiwli'a  was  put  into  hit)  hund^  he  ays:  *I  threw  it  down,  like  a 

tne  faarbarous  Allobrogian,  declaring  that  I  cured  nothing  about 

it.    But,  in  truth,  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  1  had  a  certain  spito 

^plnif  rnmrrih:  because  once,  a  year  or  two  previously,  when  1  waa 

1^  at  wbool,  a  Petrarch  having  chanced  to  fall  into  my  hands;, 

sad  I  liaving  opened  it  here  and  there,  at  the  beginning,  in  the 

le,  and  at  the  ejtd,  and  having  read,  or  i-allicr  spelled  out,  a 

'  vcnes,  I  was  unable  to  constiuc  or  understand  the  scuee  of  a 
psMage.  And  upon  this  I  bad  pus&cd  sentence  on  him,  ia 
with  ihe  French  acd  other  ignoiantiy  presumptuous  per- 
■■■,aia  liresome  writer  of  cold  conceits  and  aS'ectations ;  and 
Wd  Urns  worthily  treated  his  most  precious  manuscript.'  But  it 
itaaaifest  here,  aii  in  many  other  passages  of  the  autobiography, 
ttrt  Alfirri's  was  not  the  calm  M'lf>sufficiency  of  stiijud  premim[H 
th^  but  the  proud,  irritable  sensitiveness  of  a  mind  ashamed  of 
Us  ^[fwmice,  and  ai)hamo<l  of  being  ashamed. 

The  rest  of  the  journey,  through  Piaccnza,  Parma,  Modena, 
BllegDa,  to  Florence,  and  thence  to  Rome  and  Naples,  need  n(^  be 
inlt  upon.  Everywhere  AlGeri  was  restless,  ill  at  ease,  dinatja- 
U  wUh  himself,  unable  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  arlistio 
tiMimiii  around  liim,  and  devoured  by  a  noblt?  di.-K>ontent  with 
tke  tiivialtliea  of  fashionable  tociety  which  there,  as  now  and  in 
«tte  onnmunities  than  Italian  cities,  made  op  the  daily  life  of  a 
jA  TOnog  mao  of  raiUt.  He  was,  indeed,  shy  and  solitary  to  tbo 
■  Ml        ^ 
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verge  of  ungeoee^     Vet,  deofnte  liie  lamentable  Uck  of  aii 
tioii,  it  i«  elwr  tbat  cvh)  then,  ait  a  mere  bo;  of  fig:hUeii,ht' 
looked   ut  muDy  tbio)^  with  tltc  »c«ing  eya  of  genius,  vhui 
Gupplied  his  total  want  of  cxpericiico.     For  iiiirtaace,  he  tan  <i 
King  Ferditmnd  the  Fourth  of  Naples,  to  whom  he  was  prewuttd: 
*■  Although  he '  (the  king)  *  was  but  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  I 
observed  his  demeanour  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  tbcEt 
other  sovereigns  whom  1  bad  ^cn  up  to  that  time  ;  namely,  mj 
good  King  Charles  Kniauiiel,  aa  old  man;  the  Duke  of  Modeu; 
and  tlio  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Leopold,  a  mere  youth.     So  tbtt 
from  that  time  forth  T  understood  very  well  that  all  princei  hue 
but  one  faee,  and  that  all  courtt*  are  but  one  no(«cbambi'r.' 
AftAT  KOinv  ralh(;r  dilliuult  n(^ttiiti<)u«  at  Turin  be  «ui 
in  obtaining  an  extension  of  bis  leave  of  absence,  and  permL 
to  go  to  Franeo  and  England.     With  the  e:igcr  and  rc*llw«  r*- 
pidity  wliich  characterised  his  journeyings  at  this  time,  he  putbtd 
on  night  and  day,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  Ibe  loft, 
eo  to  speak,  until  he  reached  Paris.     It  was  on  a  morning  of  the 
middle  of  August,  1767,  that  he  tirat  entered  that  city,  the  object 
of  his  dreams  and  desires  for  some  tJme  past.     Here  i.t  hie  ova 
description  of  his  first  impr&tjtion  of  it:—  '  It  was  a  cloudy,  cold> 
and  rainy  morning.     I  liiid  ju.'^t  luft  the  bright  tikiix  of  Provence; 
and  I  had  iwwv  in  my  life  iieeu  KiK-h  dirty  fog — especially  in  tlw 
month  of  August.     My  entrance  into  Paris  by  the  most  wretched 
faubourg  of  Saint:  Marcel,  and  my  progress  through  what  seemed 
like  a  stinking,  muddy  sepulchre  to  St.  Germain,  where  I  was  to 
put  up,  NO  ojipre^cd  my  heart,  that  1  do  not  remember  in  all  ny 
life  to  have  felt  a  more  painful  imprcsiiion  from  a  caii«c  so  slight. 
Aft«r  all  my  la(iguc«,  my  panting  hikst^,  my  mud  illusions  of  t 
heated  fancy,  to  6od  myaolf  plunged  into  a  fetid  Kr-wer  I  * 

Tbo  picture  is  not  inviting.  But  it  was  probably  scanAj 
overcharged;  for  via  mujit  remember  that  we  are  looking  at  Qie 
Paris  of  a  century  ago,  and  that  I-ouis  the  Well-beloved  wa«  reigiw 
ing  o\'er  a  devoted  people. 

Alfieri  wait  thoroughly  disgiLtted  witli  Pari»,  and  admits  that 
h«  did  not  att«iapt  to  mitigate  his  fir<l  imprcitsions  by  looking  ttt 
the  other  »idc  of  the  medal.  He  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to 
England ;  but  liiii  anticipations  of  that  country-  were  considerably 
cooled  by  the  grc.it  shock  of  his  Pariitiaa  disappointment.  And 
lie  says  thai  be  already  Iwgnn  to  appret-iale  Xaples,  Home,  Venice, 

land  Florence  Wttcr  thau  he  had  done  before  his  ultramontane 
travels.  But  before  departing  to  croes  the  Cliannel,  hia  Am- 
baandor  offered  to  present  him  at  the  Fteneb  Court  in  Vcrsaille*, 

[■Wd  b«  loMplvd  the  offer,  chiefly  from  curiosity,     *  I  ws»  pre. 
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febted,'  aji  he,  •  on  New  Year'*  Day,  1 768.    Allhougb  I  hud  been 

ftR«araecl  tbat  Uie   king   did  not  speak  to  ordinitry  «lrangcns 

Md  altbough  I  ccrtaioljr  cared  nothing  about  thnt  privation,  yet 

fmaii  it  hard  to  ewallow  the  Jove-like  manner  of  Jjouis  the 

:lt<vnth,  who,  hfiTing  stared  at  the  individual  presented  to  him 

bnbead  to  foot,  gave  no  indication  of  having  received  any  im- 

JRBKID  whatsoever.  .  .  But  tbi^  negative  kindof  disd.iin  txoubled 

neno  longer  when  I  perceived  that  the  king  went  about  )?iving 

(ftdcely  similar  look*  to  per»onitgVN  of  miidi  grwitnr  importance 

Att  I  wan.     Having  made  a  brief  prayer  between  two  prelates,  of 

■htcn  one,  if  I  remember  rightly,  waa  a  cardinal,  the  king  lietook 

iMMelf  towards  tbe  chapel,  and  between  one  door  and   another 

Am  ad^-snced  to  meet  him  the   Prevdt  des  Mni-cha)id»,  chief 

<rfkerof  tbe  Municipality  of  PariH,  who  tttammered  out  the  uaual 

eampIiiDentj  for  Umj  New  Year.     The  silent  raouarch  rt-pHed  to 

bin  by  a  movement  of  the  head ;  and,  turning  to  some  of  hiit 

DMrtMn  who  were  following  him,  he  asked  what  bad  become  of 

fbe  MdieviM  (Sheriffs),  who,  according  to  custom,  accompany  the 

IWi»t  oa  sDch  oocasionii.     A  voice  iiuuing  from  the   midst  of 

tbe  crowd  of  coiirtien  made  answer  jot.'0»e]y,  'They  h»v4>  ittiick  in 

tfemud;'  whereupon  idl  (he  Court  laughed,  and  the  king  bimi«lf 

isilcd,  and  passed  onward  to  Htc  moss  which  awaited  him.     To- 

eemtant  Fortune   so  willed  it  thut,  in  little  more  than  twenty 

jcar>  aflerwaids,  I  saw  in  I'aris,  in  the  Hotel  de  A'ille,  another 

Eiog  Ixiuis  receive  much  moie  benignantlya  very  different  sort  of 

rompliment  made  to  bim  by  another  Provost,  nnder  the  title  of 

Maire,t>n  tt^  17tJiof  July,  1789;  and  that  time  it  was  the  courtiets 

•tack  in  the  mud  on  llieir  way  from  Vorsivillen  to  Paris.     And  I 

iluuld,  perliapf,  thank  God  for  having  witiiexscd  such  a  thing,  were 

it  not  that  I  fear,  and,  alas !  believe,  that  the  influence  of  these 

Mnb-monarchii  may  be  still  more  fiital  for  France  and  the  world 

that  of  the  Capet  Kings.* 

In  the  middle  of  January,  1768,  AIRnri  arrived  in  England, 

ibarkiug   at    I>over.     After  Iiis  dei^oHption  of  Parix  one  ts 

for   no  very    Ratti-ring  word:t  abtmt  l^ondon  from  this 

ieiuty-Ioviag,  eiitbuniaittic  Italian  ]>oet  in  embryo.     But,  for  the 

nliffiictioa  of  our  national  Nelf-love,  I  muMt  hasten  to  transcribe 

>^  pttmge  in  which  he  gives  an  aceoimt  of  his  first  impreii^ions  of 

lUt   island:— 'Qiiitv   as  much   as    Purls   had   disgusted   me  Aid 

Eoglaiid,  and  especially  I^ndon,  please  me  at  first  sight.     Tlie 

ftreet^  tbe  inns,  the  horses,  tbe  women,  the  imiversal  well-heiog 

mk)  life  and  activity  of  this  i!>land,  the  cleanlinesi  and  comfort  of 

tit  Iwtuc*  (altbongh  extremely  small),  the  absence  of  beggars,  the 

perennial  movement  of  money  and  industry,  distributed  equally  1 
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the  pnmiK«B  aa  in  the  capita! — all  thetie  real  and  nnique  (odnK  I 
mentK  of  this  fortiinalo  and  free  cotiiitty  transported  my  loolit  1 
finl  itighl.     And  in  two  ottii-r  vUite  which  1  mlMcqticntly  made ta    I 
it  I  have  never  altered  my  opinion ;  so  PDormous  is  the  diffraeoee   I 
between  England  and  all  the  rest  of  Europe  in  tbeee  niimcroni 
branches  of  public  felicity,  resulting  from  a  better  govemmciri. 
And  although  I  had  not  then  studied  the  constitution  which  pro- 
duced such  proaperity,  )'et  I  was  able  to  observe  and  appreciate  ill 
divine  effect*.'  '. 

We  are  not  nccugtomt^d  to  look  Ixick  on  \\w  i-«rly  part  of  tlte 
lonji  roigu  of  George  III.  a^  a  period  remnrkablc  for  civil  libcrtj,  j 
social  well-being,  or  national  prosperity.  And  yet  to  the  ey«  of*  I 
foreigner  imbued  with  a  genuine  love  of  rational  freedom  Kngland, ' 
even  in  that  pigtailts)  and  pijieclayed  stage  of  her  development, ' 
appeared  a  pumdisc  of  liberty  and  civilisation  in  oomparwon  with 
the  oppressed  countries  of  the  Continent. 

In  London  AlReri  wils  introduced  into  the  most  &shionalite  I 
and  aristocratic  society  of  the  day,  and  for  s  time  ftecjuented  balls,  J 
routs,  supper  parties,  and  all  the  scenes  of  fashionable  dissipation.  I 
But  after  about  three  montlis  of  this  life  he  became  intolerably 
weary  of  it.  Indeed,  a  I  all  times  he  found  what  is  technically  j 
called  'society'  to  be  aM  smmdiug  braw  and  tinkling  cymbals. 
And  he  then  took  nn  eccentric  rettolutiou :  instead  of  actii^  tbftl 
part  of  Rnc  gentleman  at  thc«e  feiftiv'iLl?,  he  determined  to  pk| 
coachmun  out«ide  the  doors!  One  of  hi«  intimate*  was  •  yo 
gentleman  of  a  noble  Piedmonteso  family,  and  nephew  to  Prince 
Mauerano,  Spanish  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  The 
young  fellow  was  an  Adonis  in  hia  way,  and  had  no  troublesome, 
ill-bred  genius  in  his  composition,  to  make  him  despise  or  mi^ 
trust  the  all-sufficing  pleaeurea  of  a  fashionable  life.  Him,  there- 
fore, did  our  Allieri  drive  about  London,  hither  and  thither,  late 
and  early,  to  all  the  places  of  public  and  privaie  entertainment 
fje<iuenti?d  by  the  btaii,  nuinde.  He  \mm\.»  a  little  of  the  Hkill  be 
achieved  m  a  whip,  and  of  being  able  to  hold  bi«  own  even  with 
the  famouN  Loudon  coachmen.  Many  a  time  did  he  extricate 
liini»clf  from  »  crowd  of  vehicles  waiting  for  the  fine  oompany  at 
Ranelagh  or  the  theatres,  and  came  off  with  honour,  and  without 
damage  to  the  carriage  or  the  cattle.  Surely  this  is  as  odd  a  Idad 
of  '  haunt '  aa  ever  tragic  poet  fref|uented  1  Kancy  the  tall,  &ir, 
bandftome,  welhbom  Vittorio  Altieri,  the  future  author  of  the 
*  Antigone'  and  the  'Said;'  the  melancholy,  moody,  sensitive, 
enthusiastic  geniiu,  fightiug  and  struggling,  and  awearing,  and 
cutting  in  and  out,  amidst  a  mob  of  perlwig^^  coachmen  and 
powdered  lackeys,  and  a  mass  of  heavy  iplendid  ooache*,  asd  ft. 
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stftmpiog  hoofs  aod  rattling  wheds;  whilst  U>e  fine 
ladies  Id  boopv  and  Uiv  finv  gvutU-oicn  in  tbetr  covut  tniit^  nnd 
nitfa  npien  by  tlicir  EideN,  crwilicd  and  elbowed  each  other  in  the 
alley*  of  Raoelagh  or  on  the  t-tuiicai^*;  of  some  grand  niauKWU  in  tlie 
EuhionabU-  purUeus  of  St.  James's  I 

On  leavioR]  England  Alfieri  passed  a  short  time  in  IloU&nd,  I 
wkere  at  the  Hague  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  of  culture^ 
and  tutelligcaoe,  in  the  penon  of  Don  Jos^  d'Acunha,  the  Portu- 
gsese  Miniatar.     TIiim  ^ntlcman,  bcttidcs  being  tlie  confidant  of 
» love  affair  of  Alfieri'R,  nas  liia  voun»ellor  on  points  of  intellectuul 
rtudy  aod  improvement.     He  urged  him  to  rend  attuduously  the 
pnt  Itulian   pools  and   the   raoet  diatinguistit^d   prose   writers. 
He  also  made  Allicri  a  prejMmt  of  u  copy  of  Maehiavellii  which, ' 
bffwwo',  waa  not  read  and  stndied  until  many  yeais  later.     Still, 
f  Aetmha  most  have  fanned  tlie  smouldering  iirea  of  imagination 
a  hia  joung  friend  to  some  purpose ;  for  upon  Alficri's  return  to  < 
Turin,  aft«r  two  years  of  travel,  lie  began  to  occupy  a  portion  of 
bs  dan  in  reading.     At  (teneva,  on  hia  way  home,  ti«  had  bought 
a  tnmkful  of  hooka — the  worlct  of  Rousaeau,  Uelvetius,  Montce- 
^nieu,  and  otbefa ;  aiMl  tlu.-*e  lie  began  to  otudy  as  soon  aa  he  was 
■ttled  in  his  atster'a  liou»e  at  Turin.     Rousseau  did  not  attract 
Um.    Voltaire's  pro«e  be  fouitd  delightful,  but  his  poetry  tlre- 
■Hoe; — not  a  bad  judgment  for  an  unedncat«d  lad  of  twenty  I 
MoBtwqnieu   he  read  through  twice  with  wonder,  delight,  and 
'peihap*  Slime  little  improvement.'     L'Hsprit,  Helvetitu's  fsmoiis 
vark,  made  a  profound  but  painful  imprewion  on  liinu     '  But,' 
ay*  Alfieri, '  the  book  of  books  for  me,  which  made  me  pai»<  honrtt 
rf  tbscduta  rapture  during   that   winter,   was   Plutarch's   Live*. 
Sooke  of  thew,  such  as  Timoleon,  Caesar,  Peloptdas,  Brutus,  Cato, 
SDd  others,  I  read  over  four  or  five  times  with  such  a  transport  of* 
anas  tears,   and  iu>metime«  fury,   that  anyone  who  should  havtt 
koud  me  Erom  an  adjoining  room  would  certainly  h&ve  supposed  ; 
m»  to  be  mad.' 

in  May,  1769,  Alfieri,  having  once  more  obtained  the  indis- 
yeaiablt  psrmlssion  of  the  king,  set  off  on  a  Mcond  tour. 

Thi*  time  lie  travelled  to  Vienna,  pos^g  through  Milan, 
Vniee,  Trent,  Innipruck,  Augsburg,  and  Munich ;  but  staying 
Ike  Aortest  possibU  time  at  all  these  phioes.  From  Vienna  be 
scat,  by  way  of  Prague  and  Dresden,  to  Berlin ;  and  thus  lie 
fpaaka  of  bis  tirst  entrance  into  tlie  States  of  Frederick  (lu> 
OivBt; — 'The  raght  of  this  country,  which  seemed  to  be  but  one 
iMt  guard-house,  redoubled  and  tripled  my  horror  of  thu  infamotia , 
tiade  of  soldiering,  eole  and  most  infamous  foundation  of  arbitrary  ' 
Mhority,  which  i»  the  necescary  fruit  of  so  many  thou»nds  of 
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hired  nt«llit«B.  I  was  prtsented  to  tie  king.  1  felt  ou  b^oMing 
him  not  the  slightest  movement  of  admiratioti  or  rc*p««t;  bat, 
on  the  contrarr,  an  iat<-n.««  rage  nnd  indignation.  And  thea 
•entiments  were  ioereased  iu  me  daily  by  the  sight  of  »o  man; 
wrong  things  which  impudently  pretended  to  he  right!  Coiut 
Fiiicb,  the  king's  Minister,  who  had  presented  me,  uked  nae  wt^ 
I,  who  was  in  the  serWce  of  my  ova  king,  had  not  put  on  mj 
tmiform  on  tliat  occasion.  I  replied,  because  I  thought  Ibat  in 
that  court  there  were  uniforms  enough.  The  king  only  mid  to  iw 
two  or  three  words  of  oounte.  I  observed  him  profoundly,  respect- 
fully fixing  my  eyes  on  his ;  and  I  thanked  heaven  that  I  was  not 
born  his  slave.  About  the  middle  of  November  I  took  taysolf  oat 
of  that  huge  barrack  called  I'nisriia,  alihorring  it  very  Bufficieotly." 
He  purttued  his  way  Northward,  going  to  Denmark,  Siredco, 
Finland,  and  Kurisia.  Of  Copeohageo  be  Mys  it  pleased  him  bom 
a  certain  air  of  activity,  commerce,  industry,  and  general  well- 
being,  which  reminded  him  of  Holland  ;  and  be  adds:  '  Of  all  tiwe* 
thinga  not  one  was  to  be  found  in  the  Prussian  States,  althougk 
Frederick  the  G^reat  had  commanded  arts,  letters,  and  industfy  to 
flouriBh  U7i(i«r  hi*  shade  !  '  In  May  he  reached  St.  Petenburg. 
He  does  not  enter  into  much  det«il  letipecling  things  Kussian,  but 
some  of  bis  words  have  a  certain  iutt*ret>t  for  us  now.  'I  bad  rsAd 
Voltaire's  history  of  Peter  the  Great,'  he  sa^-s,  '  and  I  bad  met 
many  Russians  in  my  college  dayii  at  Turin,  and  had  heard  that 
rifiing  nation  greatly  magnified.  Coniwquently  on  my  aniTal  ia 
St.  Petersburg  I  was  in  au  rxtraonJiuary  palpitation  of  expecta- 
tion. But-,  alas !  no  sooner  hud  I  set  fool  in  llrnt  .\si.itic  encamp- 
ment of  booths  drawn  up  in  line,  than,  rt-mcmboring  Rome, 
Genoa,  Venice',  and  I'lorence,  I  burst  out  laughing.  And  all  that 
I  subsequently  saw  in  that  country  only  confirmed  my  first  im- 
pn^seioDs.  So  much  did  I  dislike  everything  there  (excepting 
the  beards  and  ihe  horses),  that,  during  my  six  weeks*  eojoum 
among  those  l^rbarian^^  disguised  as  Kiuopeans,  I  made  acquaint- 
Boce  with  nobody;  nor  would  I  be  presented  to  the  famous 
autocrat,  Catherine  II.  .  .  .  Seeing  the  accursed  military  rabbis 
mlii^  at  St.  Petersburg  perhaps  even  more  than  at  Berlin  wai^ 
no  doubt,  the  cau$e  of  my  contempt  for  both  thoie  people,  and  my 
abhorrence  of  their  in&mons  rulers.  I  would  not  even  go  to 
Moscow,  as  I  had  at  fir#l  intended,  hut  longed  to  get  back  to 
Europe  (»ie)  without  dt^lay.  I  dipjirtcd  from  St.  Petorsbur^ 
towards  the  end  of  June,  by  way  of  Riga,  Kunigsbei^,  and  DauUic. 
Tlie  latter  eity,  up  to  that  time  rich  and  free,  wan  begiuaing  in 
that  vL'ry  year  to  be  tormcuti.Hl  by  its  evil  netghbuur,  the  deqsoij 
of  Prussia,  who  had  already  caused  his  rile  ruffians  to  enter  it 
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Thus,  cursing  BiLSKiane  aud  Pm>«)«Dfl,  and  all  others  who, 
tbi-  tiuuk  or  men,  siifTer  Uiemselves  to  be  oppressed  even  as 
batas  I7  ibeir  tyranU;  and  spreading  abroad  on  my  way  my 
BUBe,  agie,  quality,  cbiuucUjr,  <uid  intentionH  (for  all  these  tbiDgB 
s»  demaadcd  uf  you  in  every  villiige  by  a  st-rgeant,  tm  your 
oBuiig  is,  pBaeing  throu^,  Htajing  etill,  going  out ') — thus,  I  say, 
lal  length  reached  Berha  for  tho  Kecoud  time.  I'ainting  through 
Zsnodorff,  I  visited  the  battlelicUl  of  the  lUutsiuns  and  Pru:«s)iuis, 
vbere  so  ina&y  thousmde  of  both  herds  wore  freed  from  (heir  yoke 
bf  lca,ring  their  bonee  there.  The  vast  sepulchral  trcuclms  were 
■BttiMakaUy  indicated  by  the  thickness  and  brilliant  green  of 
Ote  iptingiog  wheat,  which  in  all  the  rest  of  that  arid  and  im- 
gatefiil  M>il  WM  coming  up  miseriibly  a\iixnie  and  poor.  I  was 
forced  Ui  iDake  the  ad  but  Uk>  true  reflection,  that  slaves  are 
ntUy  honi  to  monuic  the  eurlb.  And  all  tJieae  Frv^aian'mna 
{gutU  PruMtanerie}  made  me  the  more  appreciate  aud  long  for 
kifpy  England/ 

Toward*  ilie  end  of  November  Alfiori  ouec  more  arrived  in 
•b{i|)y  England.'  But  it  must  be  owned  that,  however  highly  he 
nbed  ber  public  felicity,  private  ezistence  was  not  without 
■Be  CMuidexablo  troubles  and  perils  even  in  that  ble^ed  island. 
Hi  pvea,  at  great  length,  the  histoiy  of  an  adventure  which  madv 
a  givat  ooiee  at  the  time,  and  furnished  tlie  gossips  of  the  town 
*itb  WTonry  fare  fof  many  n  month,  hi  a  mere  pagt^  of  cAn>- 
irff««  teaii<UtUu»e  the  story  would  not  be  worth  giving ;  but  tw 
ft  nmtemporary  picture  of  manners,  and  a  vivid  illustrutiou  of 
M6ai9  life  aod  character  at  that  pejiod  of  his  life  (:etat.  22\  it 
brarions  and  interesting. 

On  thk  his  tecood  visit  to  Londou,  he  fell  violently  in  love 
nth  A  woman  of  the  first  Dubion,  whom  he  frt^uently  met  at  the 
hnue  of  Prince  KIa«femo«,  tlio  Spanish  AmhuxMidur.  He  hud  no 
tfpartUDity  of  visiting  Iter  in  her  own  hou^',  Imt  they  saw  each 
<thir«very  ntoraing,  eitlier  in  Hyde  Park  or  some  other  public 
|noenade;  erery  evening,  at  some  crowded  rout  or  at  the 
IkeBtre.  And  it  was  not  long  before  the  Indy  persuaded  Alfieri 
tkit  ilie  returned  lii;<  passion  with  equal  ardour,  and  oontrived  to 
idmit  him  clandestinely  into  her  house  in  Ijonilon  during  her 
bokbuid's  absence.  Kor  tlie  said  husband  wa«  devoted  to  his 
knitiful  wife,  and  'as  jealoun  of  her,'  Bays  AIReri,  'a«  an  ultra- 
nnatane  know*  how  to  be.'  (!)  In  the  course  of  the  season — it 
la*  h>  tbo  month  of  May — tJic  lady  was  carriwl  by  her  husband  to 
I  country  liotue,  some  i>Lxte«n  m)le#  from  town,  wliere  they  were 
to  piM  •  wc«k  or  t^^  days.  Immirdiately  the  lovers  arranged  on 
JFT""""      ^^  bosbliid  wss  an  offioez  io  the  Guards,  aod  vw 
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obliged  to  go  ta  town  for  a  gniKl  ravien-,  psMinff  tb«  (liiyniil 
night  there.  A1fi«ri  Jod«  down  on  liormback  to  within  three  nilttl 
of  the  cotiotry  lioueo,  left  his  st«ed  at  a  village  tavern,  and  po-l 
^oe«ded  on  foot  throi^h  a  poftem-gato  giving  scoeea  to  the  pskl 
(which  K^te  had  l>e«ii  purposely  left  open  by  the  lu);)  and  wul 
the  boiL^e;  having  l>een,  as  be  imiiglned,  luioboeni-ed  by  uyl 
human  eye.  Emboldened  hy  ttie  suor«ti>i  of  this  firnt  vi^  htl 
arranged  to  go  down  onoe  more,  wh«n  thv  biiKband  uliould  be  aglbl 
Gftlled  to  I.iondon  by  his  tnilitniy  dutic«.  But  on  the  day  Mtau 
llie  sooond  appointment,  in  leapinfi  his  hor*P  ovw  a  feiwe,  tkal 
animal  fell  with  iiim  and  dislocated  Ms  shoulder.  The  sarpeonl 
who  wax  canted  in  to  see  him,  having  set  the  ehonlder  aou 
bitiidu»'-d  it,  naturally  bade  him  remain  quietly  in  hia  bad.  B« 
Alfivri's  ardoiu*  was  not  to  be  eo  quenched.  I(e  insisted  on  ridDn 
the  next  evening,  and  with  bis  bandages  on,  and  his  arm  (the  km 
arm)  in  a  Hling,  pnt  himxelf  into  a  {K)»tchai»e,  with  onv  pottfllknJ 
and  )it>t  olT  to  keep  bis  appointment.  He  left  the  poMohaiM  al 
tlie  village  inn,  as  be  bad  previously  left  bia  home,  and  w<-nl  hid 
way  on  foot,  with  kis  dratim  award  in  hin  hand  u>u2er»^<i(A  li» 
doak.  On  reaching  the  ponteni-gate  he  found  it  tut  shut ;  and 
thi«  ohiigftd  him  to  climb  tho  park  guiling — a  tawk  which  be 
accomplished  with  inlinitv  diffiovdty  on  nvcount  of  his  crippled 
arm.  But  at  length  he  reached  the  house,  where  his  mistreai 
her*telf  admitted  him,  and  neither  of  them  gave  much  heed  to  the 
circu  in  stance  of  the  postern-gate  being  fastened,  although  the 
Indy  remembered  having  opt'^ned  it  with  her  owd  hands  «ome  faoiin 
previous.  By  dawii  the  next  morning  be  returned  to  tti«  ias, 
where  be  re-entered  bis  chaise,  and  was  carried  back  to  Londoa 
by  seven  o'clock,  tormented  by  paiu  of  mind  at  having  to  leave 
his  mistress,  and  by  pain  of  iMxIy  from  his  dii^located  shoi 
■which  the  jolting  of  the  chaise  had  greatly  aggravated. 
Burgeon  once  more  boitnd  up  my  arm,'  he  Bays,  *  and  I  remaini 
in  bed,  in  a  state  of  mind  so  mad  and  desperate  Aat  I  cared  for  no' 
dangers,  tlmiigb  I  foresaw  many.  On  the  Tuesday  evening  I  wtndd 
iMt  remain  any  longer  in  the  house,  but  went  to  the  Italian  Opera, 
into  the  box  of  Priucc  ^lassenkuo,  who  was  there  with  liis  wife,  and 
vho,  having  heardof  my  accident,  and  euppoaing  me  to  he  crippled 
in  my  bed,  was  inmicnsely  surprised  to  see  me  walk  in,  with  my 
arm  merely  hangim;  in  a  ^ing.  I  sat  there  apparently  listeii- 
{ng  to  the  miujc,  but  inwardly  a  prey  to  a  tempoX  of  feelings, 
although  my  faoe  remained,  as  uMial,  impaMible  a*  marble.  All 
on  a  snddcn  I  Ihoiigbt  I  heard  my  name  pnHHninaed  by  some  one 
at  tho  door  of  the  pri\-ate  boi.  Mecltanically  I  jumped  up,  opened 
the  door,  and,  instantly  olonn)r  it  again  behind  me,  1  fomid  my 
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*df  &oe  to  faoe  wtUi  tlic  lituband  of  my  mititreis.  I  had  long 
atttieipatfd  Uii«  nutting,  and  altbough  im&Uc  in  honour  to 
fnmlce  it  Difvelf,  bad  desired  H  mor?  than  anjthini;  on  earth. 
**  B«r«  I  am,"  1  cried.  '•  Whoseeksme?"  "I  waa  seekiiig  you*" 
be  answered.  **  I  have  a  word  to  say  it*  you."  "  I<et  us  go"  Raid 
I:  ^I  am  ready  to  hear  yon."  And  without  another  word  we 
kft  the  theatre.  It  was  nlmnt  tialf  an  hour  l^rore  the  Ave  Jklaria, 
MeoffdiiigtA  Italian  reckoning;  as  the  theatres  m  Ijondon  during 
Ik  long  day*  of  May  Im-kih  alxmt  tliv  twtnty-two  Iioiir*,'  (Titat 
b  lA  ny,  that  in  lh<-  yt-ar  1771  our  fat^hioualilc  foMifatlwr*  went 
to  tbo  ItAlian  Opera  abont  dx  o'clock  of  u  HuttimcrN  uvvning.) 
'Fnoi  the  Opera  House  in  the  Haytnarkct  wc  proceeded,  sonic 
Ataace,  ti>  St.  James's  I*ark ;  and  from  thence  by  a  gatw  wo 
Mend  a  great  meadow  called  the  Green  Park.  Then-,  a*  it 
IqpB  lo  grow  dusk,  in  a  retired  comer,  we  drew  oui'  swordii  with- 
mt  fortlivr  parley.  On  our  way  along  Pall  Jkfall  he  had  several 
tfBM  reproocbed  mc  witti  having  coiuc  to  Iiiit  house  clandeetinely, 
^Jii  \aA  Entenogat«d  mc  about  it.  t  merely  n^plied  that  it  was 
^BDt  tine,  hut  that  if  he  believed  it  I  wa«  therv  ready  to  give  him 
^^■di&ctioo.  I  perceived,  however,  tliut  he  wn«  minutely  informed 
Bvfcreiything.  In  the  act  of  drawing  our  Evrords  he  noticod  that 
1  bad  my  left  arm  in  a  sling,  and  was  generous  enough  to  ask  if 
thai  would  not  prevent  me  from  fighting.  I  thanked  him,  hut 
onftredlhat  I  hoped  not,and forthwith  uLtacke<l  Itim.  I  havealnays 
keen  an  «xtxemely  bad  fencer ;  and  on  this  occa&ion  I  set  upon  him 
Ekeamadman,r(>gardleM  of  all  rules  of  art;  and  in  truth  my  object 
nttoget  mywlf  killed.  We  hammered  away  far  some  time,  I  thrutb- 
(■giiod  be  parrying.  And  t  tK-liovoU>at  if  he  did  not  kill  me  it  was 
bttKBae  he  wouldu't;  and  if  I  did  not  kill  him  it  was  because  I 
wiilii'l  Al  length,  in  parrying  n  furioua  lunge  of  mine,  be 
MMBitritl  VM  slightly  lictween  the  writt  and  the  elbow,  and, 
Minliiliilj  lowering  tho  point  of  liiv  sword,  declared  himself 
•ti«fi«d,  and  asked  me  if  I  were  so  also.  I  replic<l  Diut  I  was 
Bill  the  fifieoded  party,  and  that  the  matter  rcetcd  witJi  him. 
Whereupon  he  at  ouce  sheathed  his  sword ;  I  did  the  Mamc,  and  ho 
TClked  away.  Having  lingered  a  moment  to  examine  my  wound, 
otd  finding  it  a  mere  wratoh,  I  liound  it  up  as  well  as  I  could 
with  a  handkerchief  by  the  help  of  my  teeth — for  I  oould  not  use 
By  left  arm— and,  movi-d  by  I  know  not  what  wild  folly,  re- 
tamed  to  the  Opera  and  to  Prince  Mastterano'it  bos.  He  eoquired , 
why  I  bad  nnbed  out  eo  suddenly,  and  where  I  had  been.  I 
ikat  1  bad  miwtiiber»d  an  appointment,  and  wtid  no  more.  But 
is  ipite  of  all  tay  aelf-eoromand  I  was  in  a  slate  of  the  moet 
nalent  agitation,  thinking  wlut  might  be  tho  re«ults  of  that  affair, 
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and  especially  how  it  might  injure  mj  miatress.     After  about  t 
quarter  of  au  hour,  therefore,  I  loft  the  theatre.'     The  re&tof  tht  J 
story  may  be  briefly  told.     I'be  iojured  hushatid,  having  Jrrrfrtg- 1 
able   proof  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  resolved  to  obtaio  a  divom,  I 
wliich   in  fact  he   did ;    tJie  suit  lieing  bniugbt  by  '  the  Bigk  I 
Honourable   Kdward  Ligonier,  Eequire,  Vieoount  Ligooierof  tiwi 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,'  againnt  *  Vittorio  Amadeo  AlGvri,  othernR 
CotiDt  Viltorio  Amaden  AlfierJ.'     Andiit  first  .\lGvri  Id  hisis&tiu- 
tion  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  marryiiiji  Lady  Ligonier.     But  the 
wretched  woman  wa8  soon  compcUed  by  circumstanoes  of  publii: 
Dotoricty   to   confess   herself  guilty   of  conduct    which   repelkd 
Alficri  with  horror.     She  wa»,   ia   fact,   n   thoroughly   depraval 
woman,  who  hiid  deceived  both  husband  and  lover,  and  bad  de- 
graded herself  by  a  liaxBon  with  one  of  Lord  Ligonjer's  gTooiM. 
Thu.1   ended   lliis  singular  epiHode  in  our  jioet's  life.     Viscount 
Ligonier  refused  to  niiu  Altieri  by  heavy  damages,  as  he  had  re- 
frained from  ninniug  him  tlirotigb  with  bis  rapier  in  tlie  Greea 
Park;    and   Miis    mo«lerataon    Alfieri    acknowleges,   though    not 
without  a  half-suppressed  sneer. 

In  1772  Alfieri  relumed  to  Turin.  The  succeeding  year^  up 
to  1777  may  be  brie6y  passed  over.  They  brought  the  gradual 
awakening  of  the  poetic  faculty  in  him,  and  mtnciUK-d  his  first 
literary  etfort.  This  was  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Cleopatra,  of 
which  he  hjmaelf  speaks  very  slightingly,  as  a  juvenile  production 
fidl  of  errors  and  unworthy  of  preservation.  He  visited  F!or«fKC, 
Parma,  Pl^a,  and  Siena,  becoming  daily  more  sensitive  to  their 
artistic  beauties  and  more  appreciative  of  their  historic  glories. 
But  in  tho  year  1777  he  began  a  connection  which  was  destined 
to  be  lifelong. 

The  name  of  Louisa  Countess  of  Albany  ia  aa  indi»«ilub!y  con- 
nected with  that  of  Vittorio  Alfieri  as  ia  l^anra's  with  Petiiurh,  or 
Elconora's  with  Tasso.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Gustaviis  Adolplnu, 
Prince  of  Stolberg-Oedern,  and  the  wife  of  Charles  Edward,  son  of 
the  Chevalier  St.  George,  the  Pretender.  On  the  occasion  of  ber 
marriage  her  bridegroom  presented  her  with  a  medal  bearing  tlie 
inscription, '  T.ouisa,  Queen  of  (rreat  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland. 
1772.'  But  however  gmtifyiug  «uch  n  medal  may  have  been  to 
the  vanity  of  a  bride  of  twenty,  she  had  to  pay  no  cheap  price  for 
It.  Without  entering  into  the  maze  of  gossip  and  scandal  which 
surrounded  her  in  Rome,  it  is  imdoubted  that  her  husband  was  an 
habitual  drunkard,  and  that  her  life  with  him  w^s  uoliappy  in 
every  respect.  It  was  in  Florence,  in  the  year  1777,  as  I  have  nid, 
that  Alfieri  formi-d  a  passionate  attachmeol  to  this  lady,  wluch 
she  appears  to  ba>'e  reciprocated.    And  to  the  eud  of  his  life  h« 
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tbe  gKAteBt  devotion  and  cst«em  for  her,  and  <}eclare^ 
in  more  tbao   one  passa^  of  tli«  aiitobio^nipliy  tbitt  the  was  not 
nlj'  a  lonn§;  compouiion  in   bi^  dometitic  liours,  but   that  slie 
focoungnl  aod   impired  on  all  occn»ii>n»  the  bi|;best  cfTorU  of 
U(  nuw.     lodi^,  fn)iii  tJiis  time  forward  he  dt'dicated  himself 
vboUy  to  a  l)t*>r9ry  lifr.     tint  in  order  to  do  this  it  watt  nect'.iisary 
foe  him   to   tiud   eome   meauH   nf  overcoming  certain  olK<t4ti:]e8. 
Hkic  existed  at  that  time  a  Uw  in  Piedmont  which  ran  thii» ;  '  Jt 
•ball  moreover  W  Forbidden  to  anyone  whosoever'  (of  course  to 
ny  Piedmontcae  subjoct,  that  is)  *  to  print  books  or  otiier  writin^B 
iwt  of  our  States  without  the  leave  of  the  Cen»orii,  on  psiin  of  a 
fise  of  sixty  bcwO,  or  more,  and  of  corportd  punit<kmfii.t,  t'hould 
Mch  be  deemed  neceeEary  by  way  of  [jublic  example.'     'Adil  to 
tU*,*  Bays  Alfieri, '  that  other  law  wbiob  says :    '■  The  vaswdtt  inlui- 
biting  our  Sutcs  shall  not  be  allowed  to  absent  themAelve»  from 
the  same  without  our  written  penniseion,"  and  it  will  be  ^een  that 
I  coald  not  continue  to  be  at  once  a  vassal  of  the  king  and  an 
tallior.'     Under  these  circmnstancen  he  determined,   afti^r  much 
ndeetioQ,  to  make  a  donation  of  the  whole  of  his  estn1«t(  in  Pied- 
ant  to  his  winter,  tbe  Counter  Cumiana,  securing  them  to  her 
dildreo  after  her,  and  reserving  to  himself  during  ht8  lifi-time  an 
■mnl  ineomc  equal  to  aixiut  six  hundred  pounds  sterling.     ]\Ioto- 
•KT,  from  tbe  rale  of  tome  other  property,  plate  and  furniture, 
li^wtpffg  to  him  in  Turin,  ho  realised  a  turn  of  «omc  three  or 
(bar  bnndred  pounds  sterling  in  ready  oasli.     During  the  long  and 
dificolt  and  tedious  negotiations  which  preceded  tbe  rtn;il  scttle- 
wot  of  this  affair  tiiere  was  a  moment  when  Alfieri  concei>-cd  tJie 
powbility  of  hi$  being  left  absolutely  destitute  of  means ;  and  be 
then   with   all   the  fervour  of  hia  imagination  began  to  pictuie 
to  bimMlf  what  method  be  could   n^eort   to   to  earn  bis  living 
(literature  in  that  time  and  country  clearly  would  not  suEGce) ; 
md  he  says  that  he  thought  the  trade  be  was  bc«t  fit  for  was  that 
id  %  hone-bnaixry  *io  which  I  am,  or  think  myself,  a  master;  and 
^  r«rtai&ly  it  one  of  the  least  servile.     And  I  thought,  moreover, 
that  that  bosioeas  would  he  more  easily  combined  with  my  pro- 
fauoo  of  poet  than  any  other:   since  it   h  far  easier  to  write 
ttagediea  in  a  stable  than  in  a  court.*     A  true  toxioh  of  satiric 
bttienen  1 

However,  as  it  turned  out,  there  was  no  need  for  the  auUior  of 
^*  Ore»te« '  to  rtaiort  to  the  ancient  and  closuQ  art  of  hor«c-lireaking 
^Br  bis  livelihood.  Tbe  donation  to  tbe  Countess  Cumiana  was 
^Kde  in  due  form,  and  Alfieri  found  himself,  for  the  tir^t  time  in 
Hp  Ufis  a  ErCB  man.  And  Anally  the  death  of  her  husband 
[Mdcrad  the  Countess  of  Albany  entirely  mittfnt  of  ber  own 
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conduct.     This  took  place  in  Rome,  in  1788;  but  the  Counts 
and  Aificri  Itad  brcn  living  t<^llier  in  Pari:«  fur  aome  lime  pn- 
vioDsly.    Alfieri's  olgcct  in  cstabliflhing  liim»^  ia  a  city  ud  \ 
nation  which  he  abhorr(>d  watt  to  tjupcrint^nd  the  printing  of  Ui 
powtical  and  other  works,  at  the  pre*s  of  Beaumarcbaiii.    Bait> 
morcbaU'  chief  printing  establishment  was  at  Kebl,  but  be  himtdf 
resided  in  Pariti,  and  Allieri  bad  all  the  proofs  of  bis  works  sent  to 
him  reguLirly  for  correction  lo  the  latter  city.     Here  be  eetabtudied 
him»eJf  in  tin;  Fauboiug  St.  Germain,  jn  tlie  street  of  UmuA 
Pamaeaiis — a  liingularly  felicitous  namv !    He  was  wholly  oceupud 
with   writing,  and  correcting  the  proofe  of  hi«  writingK,  some  of 
which  he  Lad  printed  by  Didot :  notably  the  ode  entitled  '  Patii 
un-BastiUed  "  {Parigl  Sbasii(/liatv),  written  by  him  as  an  eycwit- 
aem  of  tJiat  stonny  time. 

One  of  Allieri'ii  great  grieb  was  to  behold  the  noble  prindpJee 
of  liberty  which  he  had  always  ardently  upheld  travestied  by  vile 
and  ignorant  men ;  and  the  cauiie  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world  tlirown  into  diai'redit  by  the  outrages  and  exces-teit  of  that 
tremendous  outliri'ak  called  the  Great  French  Revolution.  He 
longed  day  by  day  to  leave  Tari*;  but  tlii;  int«rv8t»  of  tb* 
Countess  AllKtny  detained  her  there.  He  also  had  inveuted  the 
greater  pari  of  what  property  remained  to  him  after  tlie  doiutioa 
to  liis  sister,  in  France ;  and  so  they  lingered  on  there.  Day  by  day 
their  dithculties  and  dangers  increased,  however.  The  wrot 
paper-money  which  Lad  replaced  specie  payments  diminished 
value  with  frightful  rapidity.  And  the  mutterings  of  the  revolt 
tionary  tempest  swelled  into  a  menacing  roar.  In  the  August  < 
1792  took  place  the  famous  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  and 
massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guards.  Altieri  nl  once  perceived  the  in 
minence  of  the  clanger  which  hnng  ovi-r  the  heads  of  the  Count 
of  Albany  and  himself,  and  determined  at  any  sacrifice  to  fly  from 
Paris. 

With  intinite  difficulty  tJiey  obtained  passports  for  themseK 
and  their  servant*,  and  had  decided  to  xtart  on  Augii.-<1  20. 
findiog  all  was  ia  readiness  earlier,  and  being  moved  by  a  fitroi 
presentiment  of  evil,  AlBert  anticipated  th«  day  of  departure 
flct  off  on  the  16th,  in  the  aftemoou,  he  and  th&  Countess,  un^ 
their  suite,  in  two  travelling  carriage^  loaded  with  lii{^age.  Their 
way  lay  tbrougli  the  Barri^re  Hlanch<.s  as  being  the  nearcftt  routd 
to  Calais,  whither  they  were  lioiiud.  At  the  barrier  they  found 
only  three  or  four  soldiers  of  the  National  Guard  and  one  officer. 
ThoM  men  having  examined  the  passports,  and  finding  them  in 
order,  w«r«  about  to  opi-u  *  the  gate  of  that  huge  prison,'  as  Alfieri 
•ays,  and  let  them  jjaes  on  their  way.    IJut-  close  to  the  barrier 
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there  was  a  low  vioe-cliop,  £rom  wltonoe  all  of  a  sudden  ibtte 
issued  fortb  some  thirty  ragged  vagabondii,  drunk  and  funous. 
These  fellowH,  seeing;  two  curiae*  ri«Iily  laden  and  n  tnda  of 
aenrants,  fell  to  crying  that  nil  the  wvalthjr  want4.-d  to  Ay  from 
Pari*,  and  to  carry  away  their  property,  and  to  leave  them  (the 
populace)  in  WTetcbr:in<!!<s  and  poverty.  Then  ensued  a  tuiisy 
altercation  between  the  three  or  four  soldien)  and  tli«  thirty  or 
forty  men  of  the  laoh:  the  former  inusUnt;  that  the  fugitives 
should  bo  allowud  to  pass,  the  lattt^r  that  they  should  be  detained. 
Heanwbile  u  greater  crowd  was  gatliering  around  the  two  vehicleei, 
and  voices  were  heard  suggesting  that  they  should  be  attacked 
with  sboweia  of  stones  or  set  on  lire!  I'he  most  moderate.'  pr(H 
position  van  that  the  arittoerats  shotdd  be  dragged  buck  to  the 
H6tel  dn  V'ille ;  and  bad  this  b«ea  acted  upon,  there  is'scoreely 
the  Mliadow  of  a  douH  tlial  Alfieii  and  ht«  companion  would  have 
ended  tlieir  duyii  on  thu  scaffold.  But  finally,  by  Alfiuri's  coiusge 
u)d  pfpfistcDot-  (he  says  he  was  too  angry  and  excited  to  consider 
tJie  enormous  peril  which  hung  over  him  from  moment  to  moment), 
by  bin  Jumping  out  amidst  the  crowd,  showing  tltem  his  passports, 
deolaridg  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  out-sereaming  and  out-swearinf( 
then,  he  fairly  tired  them  out.  In  a  momentary  lull  or  relaxation 
of  the  energies  of  the  mob,  the  giuuds  saw  their  opportimity, 
signed  to  AlGeri  to  re-«QtCT  hiJ*  coach,  opimed  the  barrier,  and 
bode  the  postillion*  whip  forward.  And  so  they  galloped  out  of 
Paris,  pursued  bj  the  biwM,  howls,  ioMults,  and  maledictions  of 
the  rabble. 

The    tiirror  of   those  horrible  minutes  had  prostrated  the 
tew  of  Albany,  so  tJiat  she  was  fain  to  rest  aud  recruit  her 

tared  nen,-es  for  a  month  at  Bnusels  with  a  married  sister  of 
ben  ;  altheiigb  both  she  and  Alfieiri  were  eagerly  desirous  to  put 
a  stiU  greater  dUtance  between  thtrmitelves  and  Kranoe,  and  tO' 
orooa  the  Alps  iuto  Italy.  Letters  from  Pariji  soon  proved  bow 
right  had  been  the  instiiMrt  or  prettentiiocnt  which  hud  induced 
Alfifii  to  luuteu  thftjr  d(>i«rturi-;  for  on  the  very  day  they  had 
first  lined  upou  t«  start  (AiiguMl  2l>)  the  mcmbvn  of  their 
'8e«4.ioii,'  who  had  given  tb<tir  paxsporte,  came  in  u  body  to 
prciv<-Mt'  ttieir  leaving  Paris,  and  to  convt-y  the  Countcw  Albany  to 
prison  !  Then  followed  in  quiek  sucveesion  the  horrors  which  all 
the  World  knows  of;  so  that  our  two  fugitives  were  beyond 
toearuv  thankful  to  have  escapetl  as  they  did.  iiut  they  by  uo 
meutks  got  off  SGot-fr«e ;  for  all  the  property  they  Itad  left  behind 
tbMi)'— horses,  furniture,  booki<,  t^verythtng — was  confiscated,  and 
their  names  were  struck  off  tlie  rolls  of  the  publio  debt,  ast^nti^^s 
(whioli,  of  course,  i\wy  were  not,  beiug  foreign  subjects),  and  t1w;j 
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were  thus  deprived  of  all  the  income  they  had  darired  from  Freod 
sources. 

At  length,  travelling  by  way  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  Francfoii, 
and  iDUBprack,  they  crossed  the  Alpa  into  Italy,andoa  NovembeiS 
arrived  ia  Florence,  from  whence  he  removed  no  more.  £ad; 
in  the  following  year  (1793)  Alfieri  and  the  Gountesa  estaUishcd 
themselves  in  Casa  Gianfighazzi,  on  the  sunny  Lung*  Amo,  nevto 
the  bridge  of  Santa  Trinity.  A  marble  tablet  on  the  outer  wall  of 
this  house  records  that  Vittorio  Alfieri,  the  tragic  poet,  inhahitod 
it,  and  died  in  it.  And  few  visitors  to  Florence  can  have  &iled 
to  notice  the  spot.  This,  then,  was  the  last  tranquil  letieat  of 
OUT  poet's  agitated  life.  Here,  happy  in  the  society  of  the  womu 
whom  he  loved,  and  of  a  few  chosen  friends,  and,  above  all,  in  ti» 
company  of  the  mighty  dead  whose  works  he  studied  wiUt  tlw 
passionate  fervour  that  belonged  to  his  character,  he  passed  Iiii  bit 
years.  In  1797  he  undertook  to  teach  himself  Greek !  Hie  talk 
was  a  hard  one,  for  several  reasons  :  his  age — he  was  now  fbr^- 
eight — his  lack  of  natural  facility  in  acquiring  languages,  and  of 
any  systematic  knowledge  of  grammar ;  and  a  physical  difficoltf 
he  experienced  in  fixing  and  following  with  his  eyes  the  minute 
and  complex  Greek  character.  But  his  indomitable  will  vbb- 
quished  all  obstacles,  and  within  two  years  he  was  able  to  read  and 
understand  the  principal  Greek  authors,  and  to  revel  in  the  nenr 
paradise  of  poetry  thus  opened  to  his  mind.  Besides  enjoying  the 
works  of  others,  he  composed  several  of  his  own  masterpieces  dar- 
ing this  period:  amongst  them  the  tragedy  of  'Alcestis,'  parti; 
imitated  from   Euripides. 

A  brief  illness,  aggravated,  it  was  thought,  by  over-work,  and  a 
mistaken  system  of  abstinence  in  diet,  terminated  his  life  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four.  He  died  on  October  8,  1803,  in  his  house  tt 
Florence,  lovingly  attended  to  the  last  moment  by  the  Counteas  of 
Albany.  The  scope  of  the  present  paper  is  not  to  examine  Alfieri's 
works  or  characterize  the  special  nature  of  his  poetic  genins.  It 
has  only  been  attempted  to  indicate  within  the  limits  at  command 
some  of  the  stranger  and  more  striking  incidents  of  his  many 
wanderings.  But  it  may  be  asserted  that  Vittorio  Alfieri  always 
aimed  at  the  highest  species  of  poetry ;  firmly  avoided  the  \jea~ 
dency  of  his  contemporary  countrymen  towards  a  weak  diffuae- 
ness  of  style,  and  the  substitution  of  round  for  sense ;  did  much  to 
bring  back  a  taste  for  the  virile  and  intense  brevity  of  Dante 
and  the  Latin  writers  ;  and  never  prostituted  his  great  powers  to 
flatter  injustice  and  tyranny,  whether  they  were  crowned  with  the 
diadem  of  the  Bourbons  or  the  red  cap  of  the  Smia-culotteB. 

ra^NCES  ELEJLitOB  TSOUOPI. 
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.Vouox  of  Joombiura  and  his  brother-in-law,  itettled  old  colonlsta 
wv,  «ere  £iinoiu  in  Uieir  younger  days  Sav  boldneiits  in  i-X|iIoniif; 
Ir  new  coiuitr;.  'i'liey  vr»uld  ^t  out  vitli  a  omall  foUuwiug  of 
Uick-fellows  wluw«  fidelity  bnd  been  Iriixl,  and  lie  aWent  for  w. 
ji»r  or  eighteen  ntonllitt  at  .1  time.  Tlicu  tliey  would  turn  np 
mj  liroimi^,  huitgry-lunkiug,  but  otherwise  jolly,  iind  after  a.  vi§it 
It  the  metrnpolit  two  rosults  invariably  followed :  their  banker's 
Ulaoctr  would  be  increased  by  tbr^e  fij^urc?,  and  two  or  three  pio- 
»ea  K)aatt«rs  would,  before  long,  travel  out  upon  their  track^  to 
Uek  and  take  tip  the  eligible  country  they  had  found  and  re- 
ported upon.  Finding  good  grazing  country  is  still  a  prolitable 
Mcupatiou,  and  is  Ftill  work  for  brave  men.  These  explorers  are  ' 
Mknown  to  fame,  but  (hey  ol^en  undi-jgo  severe  privations,  and  { 
j^^nfroot  appalling  periU. 

^H  Neilson  of  Joomburra  and  hie  brother-in-law,  Julian,  met  with 
^HU7  astonifliing  adventiues,  but  the  one  they  remerabered  liest 
^Etaf,  as  compared  with  some  of  Iheir  ex{ieriences,  quite  unexciting, 
lliey  weru  approaching  the  verge  of  tJie  settled  diMtricts  And  a 
hmg  march  of  almost  unknown  plain  eountn'  iiiterx'en^d  lirtweea 
tkan  and  a  certain  eroi^k  which  tlii-y  aiine<l  to  iniike.  A  i<tODy 
coofronted  tbem  in  (iw  ancm^M>u,  and,  at  a  Mutisfiictory  day's 
ivel  had  been  aocoinplieliod,  the  party  encamped  and  made  com- 
ile  for  the  night.  Tbero  was  water,  there  was  grass,  and 
tlir^  trees  on  the  ridge  Homething  in  the  shape  of  game 
doubttcBS  be  beaten  up. 
Tbe  yonng  men  went  out  with  their  guns,  strolled  up  and  over 
dta  ridge,  and  found  (liemselves  atnongst  broken  rock^  where  they 
Ud  tbemwelvea  in  wait  for  tliu  smiill  xpecie^  of  kangaroo  called 
Seek  Wallaliy.  Soon  Julian  tumbled  one  over.  The  nmniupjal 
mUmI  down  from  cm;;  to  crag,  and  ditappeared.  Neilson  crept 
,nniKl  tbe  fitee  of  an  angle  on  the  tmek  of  other  game,  iliitturltecl ' 
\fj  the  echoing  report  of  the  gun.  Jtdiua  dosoouded  in  M-aruh  of 
fibot  walLiby,  wlioje  d<.-3tli-bouDd  hud  given  it  an  iuipetut  that 
it,  together  with  a  mass  of  dislodged  stones,  to  roll  swift 
br.  It  was  by  this  reason  some  time  before  Julian  had  picked 
way  within  sight  of  the  prize.  Neilson  meanwhile  had  waD> 
^tni  oB  in  aooiber  direction,  turning  tbe  angle*  of  the  ridge. 
wa,  ctvnt,  9 
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Tbe  wallaby  lay  drad  close  to  what  looked  like  the  dfitrueela 
a  cave,  and  JiilixD,  fancying  h<!  savr '  tracks '  around,  peeped  b, 
muttering, '  Durk  im  a  wolf 'a  mouth,'  a«  H  wa&     Black,  it  Mtnxd, 
as  the  tomb,  and   a*   ttileut,  but  for  a   trickle  of  water  irithiD. 
Cautiously  he  walked  into  the  thick  darkness,  and  on  and  oo  fxi 
Acore  of  paces  before  pausing.     Ahead,  he  becaine  ooueious  fA  B 
[)ali!  blue  glimmer,  and  ho  ever  aftem-ards  confeaaed  that  be  felt  Eetf> 
fully  white  in  heart  and  face  as,  breathless,  h«cli]t«h«d  his  gun,  and 
noted  tlint  the  light  be^an  to  waver.     If  the  illumination  hod  bea  ; 
more  distinct,  (he  phenomenon  would  have   nisemblcd  the  diiel 
thrown  upon  the-  rhet^t  by  a  inaglc  hmtcm.     Into  it,  fiiint  like  (he 
light  itself,  thcro  now  intruded  a  ghovtly  visagi'.     Impalpable uJ 
was  the  shape,  Julian  could  >»■«  bright  ryes  in  hollow  8Dc)c(llti| 
white,  h:^gard,  wrinkled  features,  and  mailed  hair  and  beard. 

'  Hallo,  there  \ '  he  shouted  at  last,  presenting  his  gun.  ■  Bj 
the  Lord,  I'll  fire.' 

The  Bupfruatuml  appearance,  as  he  could  but  deem  it,  Etded 
away  before  the  rt^vcrlieratioiis  of  hiit  voiiw  had  rung  themaelra 
ont,  and  deep  darkiiftcs  reigned  as  before.  Scared,  as  a  buodred 
blacks  breaking  in  upon  the  midnight  fire  would  not  have  ecai«d 
him,  Jidiun  retraced  hi»  steps  and  returned  to  camp,  much  my^ 
U6ed. 

By-and-by  XeilsoQ  came  in  with  a  wallaby  and  slone  plover, 
and  to  him  Julian  told  his  story. 
Neilaon  was  incredidous. 

<  I  tell  you,'  Julian  urged, '  it  was  a  man,  or  an  apparition.  I'm 
neither  drunk  nor  mad.' 

'  Then,  Jtdian,  my  lad.  we  must  sift  out  the  myatery.     Let  tu 
go  back  with  eomething  in  the  shape  of  a  light,  and  lace  the, 
dsril.' 

So  it  was  agreed.  Tlie  bu.4hrnan'H  lamp — a  tin  pot  of 
with  a  rush  for  wick — wtis  fished  out,  and  the  box  of  matches, 
fully  preserved  for  rare  occasions,  foimd.  They  took  their  guns, 
sought  the  cave-mouth,  and  penetrated  it  imtil,  a  hundred  yatds 
from  the  entrance,  they  were  stopped  by  a  wedge-shaped  termina- 
tion of  the  passage.  A  pool  of  limpid  water  was  near,  fed  by 
rivulttls  down  the  fJiray  face  of  the  walls.  The  roof  wa^  about 
c^ht  feet  high,  and  of  fanta-stically  broken  and  gnaricd  Kolid  rock. 
Nothing  raoie. 

*  This  is  what  the  doctor*  call  an  ballucination,*  said  Nci]«oa.g 
'  Tou  are  in  a  bad  way,  fiicnd  Julian,  and  I  miut  keep  an  oyv ' 
you.' 

'  Deuoe  a  bit,'  answeircd  Julian.    '  There  is  nothing  Uie  mat 
with  me ;  but  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  so  much  for  the  haunted  care.' 
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^^^^tbe  curlew  had  been  heard,  and  Keilion,  i 
HPoted  a  saunter  to  a  tiiiil>ered  ridge  at  h'ime  little ' 
ke  ibrewdlj  suspected  the  birds  would  >>e  taking  their  cus- 
f  repose  after  th«  exertions  of  thu  night.  Julian,  who  waa 
mdy  man  with  suddlery,  remained  in  camp  to  repair  girth 
idle.  An  hour  or  two  patted,  and  the  report  of  NeiUon's  gun 
[Icn  beard,  and  JnUaa,  his  cobbling  done,  took  bis  weapon 
tadered  off  on  hLi  own  account,  involuntarily  ve.nding  bis 
I  Uie  aeene  of  the  prexions  evening's  ad^-enturot.  He  wm 
iching  the  roclm  through  a  bit  of  closelj-woodcd  forest,  thick 
odergrowtli,  nhcn  a  Houud  sturlled  him. 
Fdl,  well,'  he  fflid  to  himself,  Gtopping, '  the  Wrds  and  beasts 
I  country  tnatte  strange  noised,  no  doubt ;  but  if  that  wasn't 
I,  Fm  n  Dutchman  ' — adding  at  the  top  of  his  voice, '  JU I 
lie  you  ?  Where  are  you?  \Miat  arc  you  ? ' 
ere  wae  no  re*pon»e.  He  turned  away  into  a  gully  choked 
ants  and  undergrowth  reaching  to  his  arm-pits,  and  had  not 
lied  far  when  the  human  groan  was  repeated,  on  the  i*lope 
right.  It  wan  ao  near  that  Julian  could  Bx  upon  a  big 
as  a  prolably  safe  steering-point.  And  therw  the  search 
The  gum  was  one  of  those  deceptive  trees  wh  ich  are  solid 
f^  but  hollow  to  the  touch,  for  on  the  farther  side  there 
aniy  in  which  four  men  could  fmd  shelter.  One  bad  found 
tlieKi  and  he  was  the  uiitbor  of  the  groans  which  in  the  out- 
mty  aolitude  bad  startled  the  traveller — a  poor  old  man, 
his  prime  must  hare  been  a  model  of  athletic  vigour,  andj 
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Then,  tou  iloo't  believe  me?'  onkcd  Julmn  imgril}-. 
'Xea;  WUeve  you  are  io  for  another  Imlluciualion,'  was  tha 

Julian  liad  now  Uie  double  duty  to  perform  of  doctoring  tb« 
*U  man  atul  »)iutning  bii  cotnnuJe,  and  he  did  boIJi  by  anticips* 
tini,M  cooBdi^Dt  was  be.  Tlie  frtendit  in  due  time  arrived  at  tbe 
tiK,  and  Xoilsoo  roared  again  at  Julian'^  look  of  blank  amue. 
Tbe  old  man  bad  niDubed. 

*I  swear  be  was  bere,*  protested  Julian,  pointing  to  the  ground, 
tfoa  vhicb  tbe  flask  lay. 

•Julian,  f eu  muKt  be  looked  after,'  tbe  other  said.  *  I  can  for> 
pic  you  pitching  a  jara  about  an  old  man  in  a  tree,  but  when 
jm  think  to  convince  me  tliat  he  left  a  fla^k  and  half  a  glass  of 
ptg  b<^und  liim,  Fvi-  doiiw  with  you.  You're  very  young  to  go 
k&t  Julian,  but  Ibut'ii  tbe  tiinv  of  day,  depend  upon  it.' 

It  war  n£el»s  for  Julian  to  protest.  After  all,  NeiUon  might 
h  i^ht :  bo  was  going  off  bis  )R>ad.  Pondering  which,  he  picked 
\tf  ids  Bask,  and  accompanied  his  friend  moodily  to  camp:  was 
iny  tacitum  duriBg  the  aCteniooa,  and  very  tliougbtful  as  they 
Mnond  the  eveniog  embers  Then  nuddenly  be  exclaimed, 'I 
breiU* 

*AIi!'  drawled  Neilson,  *Seen  wnaethiDg  else,  my  poor 
Jolaar 

*Tbe  Cunting  man  will  be  found  in  the  cave — mark  my  words, 
ytHxm :  and  if  you  are  game  to  keep  mc  company  in  tbe  morning 
XQ find  him!' 

'Good-night,  old  fellow  ;  you'd  better  get  under  tbe  blanket,' 
tiidNeibon  with  mock  pity. 
I  But  next  morning  tht-y  did  proceed  in  company  to  tbe  care 

f  aMtfa,  and  sure  enough,  when  tbey  had  penetrated  far  eiiot^h, 
f  they  both  beheld  Hk-  pale  blue  light  described  by  Julian — tbe 
L   Ijgbt,  bat  not  the  face. 

^B    *  Egad  I  I  think  it  is  I  that  am  daft  now,'  said  Neilson. 
^F    *Coine  on,'  Julian  whispered;  'we'll  soon  solve  the  riddle;* 
B-indiiug   OQ   in  tlie  darkness,  and   again   whispering,   *  You  tice, 
tbe  ghostly  mystery  is  easily  explainable  when  you  have  the  key 
(oil.' 

The  mystio  light,  as  was  now  self-evident-,  had  sbone  into  tbe 
avern  thrwigh  the  roof  of  what  appeared  to  be  solid  rock,  and 
&i>ca  an  aperture  which  cotUd  be  gained  by  means  of  a  conple  of 
liche*  in  tJie  rocky  wall.  It  was  a  natural  man-hole,  how  contrived 
tu  not  yet  apparent.  Julian  wae  first  in  the  br«>acl)  Neilsoa 
piQed  hinvelf  up  clo«e  at  his  heel>i.  lliey  were  now  in  a  rock 
duunber,  dimly  ligbtwl  through  an  opening  at  the  f»Ttlwt 
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The  novel  man-liole  was  formed  by  »  siDgiiUr  slab  of  rock,  «tiib 
6Uv(t  like  inosMio  into  Uie  mof  of  the  cave;  it  cotilil  onl;  ^ 
ojK^iicil  inwards.  Wlien  ttii»  stouy  trap-door  was  lowen^l  intoiU 
receptacle  by  it«  tlioug  of  ^evnliiilc,  it  wus  impocsiUe  (or  «  ^eo> 
tator  below  to  observe  its  existence  at  a  merely  casual  glanoe. 

*  I  think  I  luive  to  l>€^  your  pardon,  Julian  ;  I  do  belieT«  jeu 
are  right  for  once,'  whimpered  Nelltoo. 

'  Tlii#  is  thu  secret,'  replied  Julian  in  the  same  cautious  tooci 
an<i  taking  no  notice  of  the  other's  banter.  '  My  Colonial  Orson 
lives  somewhere  yonder,  and  when  I  stood  aghast  at  what  I  certainly 
conceived  was  a  visitant  from  the  other  world,  the  old  gentlemaa 
had  eome  down  for  water.  He  heard  nic,  and  under  cover  of  the 
darkness  scrambled  up  at  the  side.' 

This  explanation  proved  to  be  correct.  The  bush  lamp,  held 
aloft,  revealed  a  large  natural  chamber  of  hard  smooth  limestone, 
and  near  tlie  trap-door  there  were  a  couple  of  kerosine  tins  filled 
with  water,  and  a  stone  jar  so  recently  overturned  that  tbe  pudifiei ' 
glistened  fresh  on  the  floor.  At  the  farther  end  tbe  explorers 
foiind  a  rift  in  the  wall  wide  enough  to  serve  as  a  doorway.  Tbey 
pushed  throngh,  olwer^-lng,  as  they  p.i*wd  on  the  inride,  a  rudely 
hewn  slab  that  in  a  mument  would  rendiT  the  place  impregoaUa. 
It  was  a  perfect  place  of  concealment.  Mow  c^me  a  wide  pawge, 
some  twenty  yiuds  in  length,  curving  abruptly  to  the  left,  and 
opening  into  another  spacious  chamber,  whose  crusted  walls 
sparkled  brightly  ^  the  rays  of  the  rough-and-ready  lamp  glinted 
upon  them. 

*  Ha '  lia !  my  good  wild  man  of  tiie  woods,  I  hope  I  don't 
intnide,'  said  Jidian  with  a  laugh,  and  probably  emboMeiied  by 
the  proximity  of  his  friend. 

For  Julian  had  found  what  he  had  sought,  and  N'eilson,  from 
the  shadow  in  which  he  elected  to  remain,  could  see  that  the  sick 
man  of  the  hollow  gum-tree,  and  tbe  tenant  of  the  Fairy  Caret 
were  one  and  the  same,  lie  was  lying  in  a  cot  like  a  ship's  bnnb, 
and  in  evident  pnio.  A  pistol  lay  on  a  three-legged  stool  at  hi« 
side ;  a  couple  of  guns  stood  handy  against  the  wall.  The  room 
waii  rudely  but  comfortably  fuminhed ;  a  crevioe  in  one  of  tlrt 
oomerA,  through  which  a  fresli  dmught  of  air  perpetually  Ue«,  | 
was  hidden  by  a  screen  covered  with  dingy  picttire*-  clippid  from 
Knglidi  and  American  illustrated  papers.  But  the  poor  King  of 
Fairyland  was  in  sad  straitit,  weak  and  in  pain,  and  unable  or  J 
unwilling  to  i>poak.  His  lack-luslre  eyes  were  ne\'ertheless  fixed 
upon  the  gentleman  w)io,  like  Paul  Pry,  hojwd  he  did  not  intrude. 
Upon  first  becoming  aware  of  thu  presence  of  a  stranger,  he  liad 
mecbunically  attempted  to  reach  toward  the  stooK  but  he  drc^ped 
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bin  nnn  with  a  groiin  upon  the  'poasum  sliiu  coverlid,  tunuKl  liid 
face  to  the  wall,  moaned,  nod  w<?arity  closed  bis  eyna. 

'  You  are  ill,  mj  poor  fellow,'  &aid  Julian,  adroitly  shiftiag  the 
pUtol  from  the  stool  and  seating  himself ; '  J  told  you  you  requiieil 
doctoritif*.' 

The  patient  shook  bis  head,  and  the  gc^turo,  through  all  lis 
finUeaees,  evinced  the  most  obstinate  determination. 

*  Anotbf^r  faint  ?  *  remarked  .lulian,  unsMremng  his  fia«k.  '  Try 
the  preicripiion.' 

llie  man  of  the  woods,  nothing  loUi,  hy  n  little  aiwistanoe 
raised   hinuolf,  and  did   not   rofuso   the   watered   brandy   which 
Julian  placed  to  hu  lipx.     Ah  before,  it  revived  him  almost  iuHtan- 
taaeously,  and  his  first  use  of  restored  strength  was  to  take  down  J 
from  a  shelf  overhead  a  coal-black  pipe,  with  which  be  motioned,  " 
awl  fell  lack  from  slieer  ejcljau^tion.    Julian  understood  tbe  move- 
ment, charged  tbe  old  man'x  pipe,  rbarged  bia  own,  and  tbe  same  J 
r^Ugbt  kindle<I  both.     For  several  minuter  tbey  smoked  in  silence.    ' 
^H^  *  Now  then,  my  friend,  wbut  can  1  do  for  you  ? '  aitked  JuUon. 
^H    '  Go  away,'  eaid  the  sick  man. 

^V    '  Xo,  I  mean  lo  slay  liere  tJll  you  are  lietter,'  asserted  Julian 
quietly. 

If  the  occupant  of  tbe  bunk  hod  been  In  bcallh  he  would,  ■ 
judging  from  the  sudden  effort  he  made  to  spring  out,  huvc  leaped  \ 
at   tl>e  young  man's  tbruut.     But  he  fell  back  again,  savagely 
pofnling  to  the  musket«  against  the  wall.     Motioning  Neilson  atJll 
to  remain  uneoen,  Julian  smiletl,  nnd  raid : 

'  Nonsense,  old  man :  you  won't  frighten  me.     Aty  duty  is  (o 
k  after  you,  and  I  menu  to  do  il ;  so  tlic  bt-At  thing  you  can  do   , 
is  to  be  obedient.    \V1iat  do  you  suy  ? '  I 

*  Clear  oul,'  he  growled. 
'  That  won't  do,'  Julian  answered.     '  Let  us  make  a  bargain. 

I  won't  tell  a  soul  al>out  you  and  your  Iwawliful  Caj<tl«  here,  until 
I  have  been  to  con«ult  a  friend  in  camp  yonder.     He  knows  some- 
thing about  doctoring,  and  bu'll  be  aK  silent  aa  th«  grave.     We'll 
th  taki'  n  big  oath  of  secrecy,  if  you  like.'  I 

'  Who  told  you  I  want  secrecy?"  ' 

_  *  My  common  sense.  ('^>me,  come!  Don't  be  afraid  of  me. 
Vm  here  as  a  friend,  if  you'll  only  Iwlieve  it.' 

"{"fae  man,  however,  was  apparently  not  moved  by  this  offer  of 
fiiendsbip;  be  received  it  with  a  sneer  which  was  nothing  if  not 
ferociouH,  and  with  a  shake  of  tbe  head  that  the  mildest  man  must 
have  lutktiowledgcd  to  be  impatient.  Julian,  however,  fearing 
notJiing,  and  by  this  time  interested  in  the  adventure,  deteraLinod,  | 
to  maintaio  poaemoo.    This  Jie  frankly  told  the  ^t.venV,\scai^- 
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ingl;  remindiog  him  that  in  bigh  civilUation  po«K«ioD  is  nine 
poiota  of  the  law.  The  man  hvro  glanced  towards  the  fowliDg- 
pieces.  Slid  Julian  preUrDtliiig  to  iiudviytond  that  he  wanted  to 
look  at  them,  leisurely  took  up  the  nearest^  which  was  capped.  He 
handed  it  to  its  owner,  who  stared  at  the  intruder,  and  a^ii 
turned  bin  face  away,  while  Julian  replaced  the  Run  against  tbe 
wall.  By-and-by  he  built  a  tire,  and  bailed  a  quart  pot  ofjfl 
from  mateiiaU  ho  found  by  niinmaging  in  the  outer  apttttmtiV 
where  ho  wbi.<t|ii^i-<-rl  XeiUoii  lo  remain  perdu  till  fmther  notice^ 
made  hiin.self,  in  t^hort,  useful,  uiiil  very  much  at  hooic.  In  the 
cuimo  of  uu  hour  or  two  th«;  hick  innii  wai  able  to  uiore  fcvUy 
ubout,  and  Juliim  accompanied  him  at,  ]m  retiucst  to  secure  tlo, 
fortress  by  putting  the  stone  door  into  the  roof. 

'  Now,  you  see,'  said  Julian,  *  1  am  in  your  power  altogether.* 
(Neilson  had  efTeotually  kept  out  of  sigbt).  '  It  ia  like  the  6tory> 
book.1,  ia  it  not  ? — ginnt^,  ogrci<,  dungeons,  and  all  the  rest.  Bat 
I  dare  say  you  won't  cat  mc' 

Th<f  person  tbiw  playfully  appealed  t«  vhook  liJs  head  sadly, 
v<^y  much,  it  inuKt  I>e  conft-JUcd,  ujj  if  be  thought  he  should  bo 
plcdised  to  enact  tbv  role  of  fec-fi-fo-funi,  had  ho  but  the  energy 
to  go  Ihraugb  with  it.  At  this  time  he  was  silting  on  a  projec- 
tion in  the  wall :  nature  having  here  provided,  not  only  a  dining- 
and  drawing-room  Hiicly  ventilated)  and  on  the  same  Hoor,  but 
any  quantity  of  scats  whonevcr  the  tenant  required  rb*t.  Soon, 
however,  another  humour  passed  over  bini,  and  be  held  out  liii 
hand.  Julian,  ima;^ning  lie  desired  to  be  helped  to  his  fe^U 
acted  accordingly,  but  the  king  of  thu  cav«  tibook  bis  bead 
decisively,  and  uttered  tbe  one  word — 

'Right.' 

*Then  right  it  is,'  saiil  Julian,  supporting  him  back  to  tb* 
chief  apartmenL 

And  rifibi,  it  was.  Uy  degrees  the  man  became  more  talka* 
live ;  then  communicatiro.  His  story  was  full  of  etartlinf^ 
episodes.  His  history  proved  for  the  ten  thousandth  time — m  it 
does  every  ibiy  in  tbe  colonies — that  fact  ia  stranger  than  fielioD. 
Uc  bad  the  makings  of  one  whosti  fo<>Lprinta  might  have  bcea 
left,  honoured  examples,  on  theeumUof  time,  hut — old  old  story! — 
bis  talents  bad  Ix-en  converted  at  the  outlet  into  the  wrong 
cbannel.  Not  until  Julian  bad  enlisted  hisoouBdence,  in  exehanga 
for  honest  and  transparent  sympathy,  did  tbe  man  open  his  heart. 
Towards  afternoon,  the  boura  having  meanwhile  paascil  with 
nimlJe  heela,  Julian  said  he  would  rolum  to  cam]),  ohtaiD  n 
few  oeceutarie*  from  the 'inedicid  eomftwtn'  of  tbtt  iMick--<iddU', 
and  relieve  bi«  friend  from  the  alarm  be  woidd  nslnrally  feel  at  h) 
tged an shsenoe,     He  tried  first  to  obtainajironiiw  frogi  t 
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nan  to  gire  bim  free  entrance  on  his  roturn.  Though  this 
wai  for  a  while  peremptorily  and  even  surlily  refused,  the 
daM  aaurancc  vug  at  length  gruffly  given  in  llic  laconic 
vtdnon — *  Right/  vbich  in  the  old  fellow's  philosophy  eeemed  to 
leill  that  was  typical  of  loyalty  and  trust. 

The  hermit  waa  now  in  great  pain,  and  being  unable  to  move 
_ailof  his  bank,  in  which  Julian  had  made  him  comforiable,  cx- 
h«w  the  trap-door  might  be  managed  from  the  outside— & 
Date  occurreoeo  in  one  »cntc,  since  it  enabled  NeiUon  to  diit- 
'  from  tbs  aoene  without  detection.     Julian  w»k  forced  into 

•  promises  in  return  for  the  one  given  ;  he  was  to  say  nothing 
<  people  at  the  camp  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  was  to  secure 

F  circular  door  in  the  roof  witli  religioHti  care — promises  which, 
Itbe  reader  will  agree,  he  could  make  with  a  clear  conscience, 
'tftslfon,  who  was  leader  of  the  party,  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
fwling  time,  but  admitted  there  was  no  avoiding  a  prolongntioo 
rf  their  halt.  There  is  a  deal  of  sterling  humanity  nmong't  even 
Ibc  very  rougbeMt  busbmen,  and  the  least  tutored  of  their  own  black- 
idlovi  would  have  lieen  shamed  if  t)i«y  knew  that  tlieir  chiefs 
hd  abandoiK^I  a  ^tick  man  to  his  futr. 

Julian,  a(l«r  maturo  'Icbl^erution,  rL-wlved  to  Hpend  Ibe  night 
ntk  the  king  of  the  cave.  Returning,  therefore,  at  diif k,  he  found 
Ike  tmp^oor  open  to  wclcomts  him ;  he  asveud^d,  replaced  tbe 
lairier,  and  entere<]  the  inner  chamber. 

•Xow.sir,  1  think  we  understand  each  other,' he  said,  depositing 
(be  nddle  pouch  in  which  he  had  brought  hiH  supplies,  and  seating 
Uwdf  on  the  stool  by  the  #ide  of  tbehunk.  '  Von  trust  me,  and 
I  Inut  you.' 

Though  this  remark  wa^  haxarded  as  mueli  in  the  tone  of 
intenogatioo  as  of  a  statement,  the  nek  man  would  not  treat  it  a* 
mA.  He  grtmted,  and  performed  that  favourite  trick— King 
Ucttkmb  b  credited  with  a  similar  movement — of  turning  hi« 
bee  to  tlie  wall. 

*Wen,iur,  i^  it  a  liargain?'  a«ked  Julinn,  pautiiog  for  a  reply, 
nd  repvnting  the  query  thrice  before  he  obtained  an  answer. 

'  Riglit,'  at  length  bur§t  from  the  man,  as  he  got  out  of  the 
lank,  and  >tisight<!ni-d  himeelf  as  he  had  done  near  the  hollow  tree. 

'Then  that  is  Mttlod ;  and  here  !  mean  to  camp  till  to-morrow,' 
IS  the  reply. 

The  thing  was  settled  in  that  way,  and  Klastcr  Julian  proceeded 
lo  make  himself  at  borne  in  bis  own  cool,  comfortable  fashion. 
It  may  now  be  Men  liow  confidence  begat  sympathy,  and  sympathy 
eaafldenoe,  sod  how  both  together  unlocked  the  bi«trt  which  had 
kKQ  soled  for  many  a  long  stem  year. 
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'By  ihe  way,'  obserrdd  Julian  by-and-l^,  *«e  have  not 
beon  formally  introduced  to  each  other.  True,  ire  are  hen  io 
somelbiiig  of  Robiusou  CrufOc  »tylv,  but  we  may  aa  well,  notinlk* 
Btonding,  obwrvc  tbo  fornuiUties.  My  naine  is  Fallertou — Juliu 
Kallerton.' 

*  Kallerton  I '  exclaimed  the  hermit,  opening  wide  bis  hyx. 
*  ^^'hyt  I  knew  a  village  of  that  name ;  I  was  bora  there.    J  hm 
been  taken  with  queer  ftuutiiig  tit«  for  a  month  past,  and  ia  the 
half  doKe  and  hulf  wakofulueH))  that  kept  me  lying  about  nhilel 
WW  getting  round,  il  was  nothing  but  Fullcrton  church,  with  the 
towen  Btnolbernl  witli  ivy,  out  of  which  I  bavi-  taken  mas;  a 
aparrow'H  c^  and  young  jackdaw,  that  I  hud  befcH«  my  e;& 
Harper's  mead  down  there  by  Barker's  mill,  and  the  ha^*!  cop« 
where  we  went  nutting  on  Sunday  afLernoonn,  Itave  risen  up  one 
aller  another  like  pictureii)  and  the  funny  thing  is,  I  wad  always  ii 
the  picture  u  little  oliup  in  pinafore  and  le^ing«,ju»t  af>  I  was 
wheD  I  went  lu  school  in  tbo  old  thatched  house  ne»r  the  church* 
yard.     Fallcrton  1  Ha  1  Gud  help  us  I ' 

Thu  old  man's  auditor  had  opened  his  eyes  too  on  heariag' 
this,  for  in  the  description  he  recognised  the  village  from  which 
his  family  derived  ita  name.  Fallerton  of  Kallerton  you  may  hunt 
up  for  yourself  in  any  good  county  history,  llie  aatonirfimeat 
Julian  felt,  however,  he  did  not  exhibit.  He  foniled  enooutag> 
ingly,  fur  the  old  fellow  Iind  buried  hi»  faee  in  hi»  hand«  towardt 
the  conclusion  of  his  remarks. 

*  Cheer  up,'  he  B&id ; '  you  are  weak  just  now.  It  will  be,  to 
UM  your  own  word,  "  right "  presently.  Now,  then,  you  ha^-e  my 
name  :  what  is  yours  ?  ' 

'  Well,'  was  the  hesitating  reply,  *  I  liare  had  many  ntune*  in 

my  time,  but  I  was  pretty  generally  known  aa liutstop;  Irti 

me  go  back.  1  can  »ee  you  are  a  gentleman.  1  know  tbeaa 
OOloDies  well :  Hic  geutk-mun  sometimes  i»  ne  big  a  blackguard 
as  the  rest,  but  you  can  always  sec  he  is  a  gentleman  iMrn.  But 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  If  ever  you  go  back  to  England,  and 
should  find  yourself  in  Kallerton  churchyard,  stroll  acroM  the  graves 
to  the  last  yew-tree;  there's  a  headstone  the  farther  side  of  it,  and 
tbia  u  what  you'll  read  on  it :  "  Sacred  to  Ois  jnsmori/  of  Bamabjf'i 
BhvpUm,'"    Baroaby  Shiploo  wa«  my  father.' 

'  And  your  chrintian  name  ? '  intjuired  Julian  qniokly. 
'Ask  any  of  the  people  in  Fallerton  who  wa»  the  wont  seapc- 
gtaceevw known  in  those  part*,  and  they'll  tell  you  it  wasPaimer 
8hipton'»»nl-uke.   Thai's  me.'  < 

Here  Julian  rose  from  hia  eiool,  threw  up  bis  handa  in  amaie- 
loent,  and  paced  to  and  (to  along  the  smooth  Hoor. 
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^B  *Obl  tbere'B  worse  to  come,  Mr.  Fallerton  ;  so  don't  be  shocked 
^^Vp'o(^^^  tilt"  s[HKik^-r,  imiig^ioiiig  ttiathia  butirer  vultomficd 
at  the  uifi-e  intiutiuti  tif  liiii  juvviiiln  ilflinqueoeies. 

But  JuliiiD,  in  tlie  lialf-do2«u  turns  he  took  in  the  chamber, 
liad  beeu  tnkvn  cuptive  by  a  host  of  thoughts  tbiit  came  in  like 
8  Bood,  aod  he  scarcely  noticed  that  Luko  Shipton,  a»  he  now  wut 
confciwed,  had,  exliaiiHted,  turned  his  &ce,  as  before,  to  the  wall. 
Nu  ejetom  of  ehorthaud-writiuj;  has  yet  been  discoviTud  tlist  c«D 
keep  pace  with  the  iiTe.tii)tible  itpeed  of  human  thou};bt5.  Tbeie 
are  times  when  soul  aiid  body  aro  i|uivering  with  pukation,  and 
we  liv<^  a  long  life  in  n  few  momenta  of  tiiae.  i^methiiig  like 
tbii  Julian  wiui  «xperienoing  now. 

If  that  undiscovered  system  of  shorthand  had  be«n  iovvut«d 
for  Julian,  tliis  would  Iiave  been  iU  traoKription :- -' I'hiis  poor 
lellow,  ae  he  eays,  has  a  bistoiy,  and  by  some  strange  fatality  I 
can  myself  fill  up  the  earlier  chaptcrtu  liuke  Shipton  ?  It  is  a 
Btnutg«  coincidence.  I  am  almoHt  led  to  think  the  tinjfor  of 
Providence  Li  here.  I^t  mo  tliink.  Yet  there  >»  not  much  think- 
LJag  re<)iiire<l,  for  often  indixil  have  I  hoard  my  father  speak  of  tUa 
^^putne  scapegntcc,  ujMn  whom  I  fear  Death  has  bid  hi:ii  Hteolthy 
'  grisly  baud.  Tbcu  this  is  Luke  Shipton,  the  poacher,  th» prodigal, 
the  rUMtic  I>ou  Juan,  the  dare-devil,  the  taw-brcuker,  who  ww  «t 
last  transported  for  what  many  said  waa  the  very  trivial  offence 
of  knocking  down  a  bare.  And  Uio  villagers,  I  remember,  talked  of 
and  all  hiM  faults  with  a  good  deal  of  tenderness.  It  was 
»ys  '  Poor  Luke'  Ay,  the  Fnlk-rtou  keeper  would  recount  his 
pIoitD  until  Luke  Shipton  was  wmewhat  uf  a  hern  in  our  boyish 
Bcy.  1  have  hcurd  the  women  call  to  mind  his  liaudiome 
Sjfure,  tawny  skin,  and  raven  hair ;  and  the  men — I  have  heard 
them  at  harvest  time,  resting  in  the  midday  heat  over  their  bread- 
and-obeciie  and  cider  flagons,  remind  each  other  of  his  pluck  and 
good-nature.  At  dinner,  Mometimov,  ]>eople  in  our  own  condition 
would  9nm  him  up  a«  a  wild  fellow.  That  was  tlte  Squire's  dining- 
room  verdict,  but  out  in  the  fields,  or  in  the  liam,  or  on  the  rude 
elm  beocLea  under  the  chestnut  troo  by  Uie  '  Hare  nn<l  Hounds,' 
they  would  alvrays  end  their  mention  of  him  with  '  Vmv  Luke.' 
And  here  is  Poor  Luke  thinking  of  the  rural  life  wlio«e  peace  bo 
distorbed.  Vet  hold!  It  just  occurs  to  me  that  one  of  thcjnttices 
who  assisted  in  the  committal  of  Luke  Shipton  was  FaHciton  of 
PaUertoD,  Esquire.  It  was  certainly  so.  I  have  heard  my  Cither 
defend  the  committal,  which  afterwards  weighed  heavily  upon  the 
magJrterial  mind,  by  ayiug  that  Luke  was  transported,  not  so  much 
for  knocking  down  a  hart;  and  thrashing  a  keepu,  as  for  a  long  line 
;  miiJueds.    And  here  lies  '  Poor  Luke  1 '    I  ^Kondei  \iO'w  <w  Ve 
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deserves  tlie  pity  which  baa  been  handed  down  with  tho  tndiliai 
of  his  faults,' 

'  And  what  do  jou  think  wiui  my  Uist  Dame,  young  gentlMBiiil* 
aeked  the  man  from  his  berth. 

Julian  shook  hia  head,  still  in  reverie. 

'  WeU,  it  waa  t'lawrteviU' 

*Clawdevil?' 

*fiight!  Clawdevil,  Uie  hushianger.  Vou  ■axuat  be  a  straaga 
toAiutiBUuif  you  haven't  heard  of  faim;  and  heaid  s  good  deal  mon 
than  ia  true,  I'll  be  bound.' 

*  I  certAinly  don't  remember  hearing  of  Clawdevil,'  aud  Juliao, 
'  but  I  do  remember  a  long  description  of  tlie  daring  raidx  and 
escape  of  ii  bushranger  they  called  Claude  Duval.' 

'Right,"  was  the   ready  answer.      'Tliat's   mc.     One  of  lh» 

papers  christened  me  that  way,  and  "  Clawdevil "  it  was,  ever  asd 

Lever  more.' 

F  A  pause  followed  this  admission,  which  was  another  surpriM 
and  Julian  became  tbou);htful,  looking  slowly  around  at  tlw  fire 
arms,  tomahawk,  and  knife. 

'Don't  fear,  Mr.  Fallerton,' he  .'«aid,  interpniting  the  oUmi' 
^jthoBgbtH ;  *  buHhranger  once  in  ntlf-defencc,  bushranger  no  \ 
'Clawdevil  is  only  a  poor  old  hunter  now,  who  ha«  tried  these 
year*  to  keep  out  of  sight  and  out  of  the  light.     Rather,  I  teat 
Ipoor  old  hunter,  but  111  hunt  no  more,  except  there  really 
rthoae  happy  hunting-grounds  the  Red  Indians  believe  in.* 
*0h,  cheer  up,  Shipton,'  Julian  said.    '  We'll  bring  yon 
before  you  know  where  you  are.' 

*  Ay,  sir,  yon  may  bring  me  round,  but  it'll  be  when  you 
^me  through  tlwit  passage  to  bury  me  in  the  sand  of  the 

cnve.' 

•Xo,   no.     Have   courage.     While   there's  life  there's 
You  know  the  staying.' 

*  Know  it  1  Yes,  I  know  it,  Mr.  Fallerton,  well.    But  I*Te 
at  death's  door  twenty  timeii  lately,  ay — and  three  parts  over 
sill.     But  it'8  all  up  now.     All  up  I     That  says  erer)'thiDg. 
game  is  played  out.' 

Julian  soon  noticed  that  tlie  old  man  was  getting  restless, 
^omewhat  oblivious  of  his  presence.    He  had  asked  for  a  pool 
rbook  from  a  locker  to  which  he  motioned,  and  while  Joli. 
rummaging  for  it,  he  began  to  talk  to  himself. 

'  So,  then,  it's  oomini;  at  last.  Yet  the  cave  has  been  a  hap; 
of  a  home.     Young  Fallerton  is  the  only  human  being  but 
who  has  ever  stepped  into  it.     Seems  to  me  I  must  have  been  k' 
on  purpoK  that  I  might  »ee  some  oee  from  the  old  home  before 
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daL  KkIIcvIod'!)  KM),  Uk)  !  While  he  was  gone  this  roorning  T 
mtack  ID  the  village,  ncnr  Uie  old  ycw-tjce  iigaio,  and  heard 
lb  ptHiD;;  kD<-lI,ju)it  a8  I  ht^anl  il  on  thut  dotidy,  vindy  da;, 
itbey  laid  her Well,  well!  God  is  good.     Right.' 

Comiog  octvs  with  the  pocket-book,  Julian  found  the  ex- 
''a  face  glistening  in  the  feeble  lamplight.  Tlie  big 
:  tean  liad  lodgeil  in  the  Ltbyrinth  of  wrinkleii  like  fresh- 
UcB  imin  in  thirety  watercourses.  Tlkc  t«ndeni-y  of  Clawdcvil  to 
atnoe  fitfl  of  eshuuitiou  nlarmed  him  Kitting  by,  pocket>book  in 
buid,  «at«luag  the  invalid.  Ho  had  alrmdy  found  out  that  the 
bifttiiigs,  of  wliich  we  huve  sci'u  Komi-thiug,  had  Ix'cu  of  growing 
marreDK',  and  that  on  the  last  occasion  of  Ctawdevil's  descending 
brvater  he  waa  warned  by  premonitory  symptoms  into  a  deter- 
10  611  all  bis  spare  vessels  while  strength  yet  remained, 
ItkMt,  in  case  of  severely  sudden  attack,  he  might  not  be  left  to 
St  of  thirst.  And  it  was  at  tbia  time  that  Julian  and  Neilson 
li^fiened  to  appear  upon  the  scene. 

By-<Dd-hy  the  old  man  woke  from  his  doze,  roused  himself,  and 
btekoDed  Cor  the  pocket-hook.  It  was  a  battered  old  'Ready 
Reckoner,'  full  of  curious  entriex,  memoranda  understandable  by 
the  writer  ooly;  receipts  and  names  ;  tidlies  of  native  cat«,  bean, 
fMniDS,  and  birds.  Sometimes  in  the  earlier  and  dirtier  pages 
there  would  be  a  cross ;  twice  there  wa£  a  double  cross.  Julian 
•bcrred  the  trembling  tingers  aa  they  clutched  leaf  after  leaf, 
jfiam  with  age.  llie  sick  man  paused  and  pointed  with  his  for^ 
S^ger  Xjo  one  of  the  pages  bearing  a  cross.     He  f<faook  his  head, 

'Time  are  al«>  entered  in  what  the  chnplain  used  to  call  the 
jdgHMnt  botJc.  But  they  have  been  riruck  out,  and  struck  out 
bj  the  Mercy  that  pcudona  a  eorry  sinner.  Strike  'em  out  for  me 
Vrf,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Fallerton.' 

niiereupoa  Julian  drew  a  pencil  line  through  a  dozen  crosses 
Mlmore. 

'ETCiy  cross,'  Clawdcvil  explained,  '  represents  somebody 
nU>ed;  every  double  cross,  and  there  are  three  of  them,  represents 
■nebody  killed.  I  don't  aay  murdered,  mind  you — killed.  But 
that  was  long  since.' 

From  one  nf  the  pocket«  of  (ho  book  h«  took  out  a  treasured 
Ut  of  ttsmo-pnper.  ll  contained  a  lock  of  beautiful  hair,  n  tiny 
■iipairl  that  clung  round  his  finger  when  he  released  il  from  the 

'That  was  my  little  girl'H  hair,  »ir,  and  that  little  girl  does 
know  that  I  an  b«i  fiitticr,  oc  that  her  father,  but  for  the 
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ftcddentof  jour  presence,  would  bare  died  like  a  rat  in  t  liolcs'l* 
said. 

*  Ib  she  slire  ? '  itslceil  Julian. 

*  (rod  only  knows.     I  lost,  sight  of  her  some  years  ago.' 
And  tJien,  pausing  from  time  to  time  to  allow  memorj-  iu  perbct 

work,  and  to  husband  his  waning  strength,  he  went  throuj^  theU»- 
tory  of  his  marriage  ;  the  crime  he  had  committed  whUe  his  fint 
baby  waa  still  in  arms,  and  the  aci|nel  to  it  all.    He  bad  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Muall  fiirmer  who,  of  a  piece  with  the  stottliag 
coincidences  which  Inid  already  marked  these  cavern  secretR,  tuned 
out  to  bo  ouc  of  the  Fallerton  tcuanl«.    He  had  married  her  rather 
from   necessity  than  from  loviv— so  much  was  he  williog  to  do  to 
BBVft  her  from  diHgrace.      When  he  was  sent  acro«s  the  ttmt  the 
young  woman  found  living  in  the  village  intolerable,  and  set  oot 
with  her  Utile  one  to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  that  she  might 
lie  near  her  convict  husband.     Her  story,  her  good  looks,  and  b« 
pretty  child  gained  her  the  friendship  of  a  few  humane  ladia; 
hut   the  woman  was   by  nature  a  light-o'-Iove,  and   before  long 
deserted  her  child  and  ran  off  with  the  captain  of  a  Tnorclaat 
brig.     The  neirs  being  bad,  travelled  comparatively  fast  into  the 
CoDvict  Efltabliahment,  and  was  duly  told  to  Shipton,  who,  unti' 
then,  had  carefully  n>gtdated  his   conduct  in  hopes  of  that 
liberty  which  well-lwliaved   conricts  miglit  obtain.      It  was  the 
last   drop   in    the  cup  of    Luke's   dwpair.     He   became 
refractory,  desperate;  and  going  from  bad   to  worse,  joined 
other  convicts  in  a  mtirderoua  attack  upon  the  warders :  ran  thi 
gamitlet  of  sentries,  dogs,  carbines,  and  mounted  troi)i>erH;  aBd_j 
through  incredible  privations,  which  he  of  the  trio  ulone  Murrircdfl 
gained  the  mountains.      Here  his  daring  exploits  won  him  th^ 
omie  of  the  French  highwayman  of  penny  6ction,  and   here  be 
held  otit,  in  solitary  defiance,  tintil  news  reached  the  authoriti< 
one  day  that  Clnwdwil  was  at  last  dead  and  )>uried  In  tlie 
The  rumour  was  accepted,  and  from  that  period  the  Imsh 
was  merely  u  wild  figure  in  the  local  annaUof  a  crime-statDed  past.' 

*  And  the  child  ? '  Julian  inquired. 
'  The  child,  sir,  fell  into  good  hands,  but,  like  her  mother 

her,  she  one  day  vanished,  and  left  the  lady  and  gentleman 
had  adopted  her.  The  blood  was  lad.  That  U  where  it 
Four  time*  I  risked  det«ctfoa  by  going  (o  Sydney  to  see  her.  I 
med  to  liBQg  about  the  house  tratfl  I  caught  a  glimp«e  of  tlie 
tasa,  and  then,  though  my  heart  burst  to  speak  even  one  word,  aad 
get  one  smilo  to  bring  back  with  me  into  the  rooimtaina,  I  never 
ventured  to  ^>eak  to  her.  It  wa^  the  only  way  i  could  tnak* 
amends  for  being  her  &tbcr.' 
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'RIGHT: 

Sueh  oold  oomfort  as  Julian  could  tMuk  of  was  spokrai,  but 
it  n«  dear,  a«  morning  advanced,  that  old  Clawdcvil's  boun  wore 
nmibered.  InfnlliUe  token  of  the  end,  hia  fingers  plucked  ftt  the 
yimiB  coTcrlid  while  be  ilumbered.  Julian  resolved  under 
ib«e  ciremDstsnces  to  fetch  Kcibon  and  set  the  eavern  in  order 
umtdiDglj.  The  cave  waa  fairly  provisioned  like  a  uliipj  the 
MHPrict,  vbo  had  bmn  employed  nliout  the  boats  and  Hohoanen 
ii  the  larbour,  having  acquired  a  sailor's  hardinesR  as  well  as  a 
Bin's  tASteti.  Weak  brandy  aud  water  was  pkce<I  by  the  bunk- 
ode;  tbe  hunp  wad  letrimined.  The  old  man  woko  suddenly,  and 
Jnliao  infonned  bim  that  he  proposed  to  return  to  camp,  but  not 
to  remain  long. 

*  Right,'  *aid  Clflwdevil  cheerily. 

*  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  before  I  go  ? '  aaked  Julian. 

Xo.  He  wanted  nothing;  was  very  griiteful.  Yes:  perhaps 
lb.  Fallerton  would  find  him  a  book  ta  the  locker.  To  which 
Nceptaclc  Julian  applied  hlnuelf.  Then-  w&i  au  old  pnrclimeDt- 
M«md  book  on  fiurieiy,  with  the  record  '  bamuby  i^liipton  Of 
UertoQ  his  Book,*  on  the  fly-te4if.  Tbc  sick  man  did  not  want 
du.  What  he  really  wanted  was  au  cquiilly  ancient  and  well- 
Ikimhed  copy  of  John  Dunyan's  immortal  allegoiy.  He  took  it 
■d  ftTOked  it  caressingly. 

'Thin  iii  tbe  book,'  be  said,  with  a  smile  of  peace,  'which 
bngfat  mc  to  my  woMO.  If  anyl)Ody  at  Fallerivn  can>e  to  know 
itftcQ  tbrm  to.  I  dare  say  at  fir^t,  in  my  anger  at  finding  my 
JUpiuo  discovered,  you  tliought  I  wa«  a  Kjuiing  lion.  Well,  xir, 
tk  deril  t/itJ  flare  up  in  me  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  the  lion  has 
ki(  beea  n  lamb.  I'm  quit«  ready  when  tbe  time  comes. 
E^* 

'Htm  good-bve  for  a  few  hourft,'  said  Julian  uh  they  shook 

*  Bight,'  reepondod  the  other—'  Right ; '  turning  with  bo  air  of 
Qtiirfaction  to  I  lie  wall. 

Seilson  was  looking  for  a  missing  bww  wben  Julian  arrived  in 
tsmp,  but  nun  and  horae  returned  presently,  and  without  loan  of 
time  the  comrades  weat  in  company  to  tbe  cave.  The  circular 
W  in  the  roof  was  as  Julian  left  it.     All  remained  as  it  was 

All?     Not  quite. 

A  visitor  who  is  seldom  welcome,  who  is  not  always  announced, 
ml  whose  footfall  is  never  heard,  had  come  and  gone.  Clawdevtl 
«l>  dead  \  Uc  lay  aa  if  in  tranquil  slumber,  and  with  a  emile 
^oa  bis  features  that  must  have  fixed  them  at  the  owment  when 
^  caught  a  first  glimpse  through  tbe  gates  of  PantdiK.  A  book 
«ls  open  on  bis  breast ;  his  heartstrings  most  haire  been  gripped 
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by  the  fingers  of  the  icy  visitor  vMIe  be  was  in  the  act  of  coa- 
veying  to  his  mouth  tfae  liquid  placed  witiiio  his  reach.  A 
tamiahed  silver  Bpoon  had  fallen  upon  the  open  page ;  the  muaculv 
bauds  were  outstretched.  Julian  reverently  took  up  the  bo^ 
and  read  upon  the  opeu  page  these  words  :— 

'  When  yon  come  there,  yon  shall  have  white  rohea  gireo  ytM,  u>d  jom 
walk  and  talk  shall  be  everj  day  with  the  Kbg,  even  all  tha  daja  of  eterai^. 
There  yoa  shall  not  see  agun  such  thiogs  as  jou  saw  when  yon  we»  in  tk 
lower  regions  upon  the  earth,  to  wit^  sorrow,  sickness,  and  death;  tat  Hi 
former  things  are  passed  away. 

'  You  must  there  receive  the  comfort  of  ell  your  toil,  and  luTe  joy  Ibr  iD 
your  sorrow ;  you  must  reap  what  you  hare  eown,  even  the  fruit  of  lUyDor 
prayers  and  tears  and  sullerittgs. 

'  There  also  you  shall  be  clothed  with  glory  and  majesty,  and  put  iatou 
eqiupage  fit  to  ride  out  with  the  King  of  Glory.' 

'  Poor  solitary  pilgrim  ! '  aumnured  Julian,  awed  in  tlie  terribk 
silence ;  *  may  it  indeed  be,  in  hia  own  favourite  words,  "  Bight  I" 

The  two  young  men  wrapped  the  body  in  the  'possum  skin  n^ 
lowered  it  through  the  aperture,  and  buried  it  in  a  shallow  gian 
scooped  in  the  soft  sand  at  the  head  of  tbe  water-spring.  Ilwf 
pulled  the  close-fitting  stone  down  into  its  place  in  tbe  roo^  ui 
returned  silently  to  camp. 

WILLIAV  8EN10I. 
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No  ooe  of  hit  Dua;  friends  could,  I  lliiuk,  linve  loved  Willie 
Dixoo  better  tluia  I  did ;  but  I  did  not  r«ali«e  how  great  iras  t»j 
dependence  upon  liim  until  I  hcitrd  that  \iv  was  dead.  There  vas 
BO  much  'love  in  the  man,  and  he  was  so  lovable,  that  I  canoot 
bridge  over  his  loss.  From  no  worldl;  point  of  view  was  ho  in 
the  least  a«oe«ary  to  my  welfare  or  prosperity.  There  was 
scarcely  &ay  external  reason  why  I  should  have  found  in  him  a 
•ympnthetic  coiinpanioii.  He  was  an  Engliiihman  of  Englishmen, 
and  I,  as  a  dutiful  American,  vraa  continually  in  armii  against  his 
•ooial  and  political  opinions  and  prejudices,  as  he  ogaitut  mine. 
HU  life  had  b«on  posiHMl  chit-fly  in  Loudon,  whereas  hia  friend  has 
alwaya  buvn  a  wanderer  upon  the  fiico  of  the  earth.  We  botli, 
indeed,  called  ourselves  literary  men ;  but  even  here  our  know- 
ledge and  experience  lay  in  widely  different  directions:  he  had 
dramatic  teaninga  and  capacities  which  I  <lid  not  share ;  nor 
ooald  I  keep  pace  with  him  in  his  curious  acquaintance  with  the 
old  classic  literature  of  England.  There  were  very  few  pointa  on 
which  we  were  in  intellectual  agreement.  Almoirt  all  the  outward 
aocidenta  of  life,  in  Hhorl,  tended  to  keep  u»  apart;  and  yet  I  can 
hardly  endun;  to  think  that  now  the  only  thing  that  oould  have 
kept  lis  ap«rt  has  happened. 

N'o  straufjer  in  England,  who  knew  him  as  he  revealed  himself 
to  me,  could  have  helped  loving  all  Englishmen  better  for  bin  ndce. 
It  is  acarcely  four  years  since  I  iirat  met  him  in  London.  After 
a  little  conventional  conrersation,  an  observation  chanced  to  fall 
from  one  of  us  that  made  our  glooees  meet.  Long  afterwards, 
when  we  were  old  fricuds,  he  said  to  me,  *  Do  you  remember  that 

first  evening  at  's,  wlien  aomething  made  us  ^ana  at  each 

other  80  ?  Well,  I  knew  from  that  moment  that  it  would  be  all 
right ;  didn't  you  ? — didn't  you  ? '  It  wan  all  right.  Dit»imilarity 
of  views,  education,  nationality,  were  a  featl>er  in  the  balance,  and 
perhaps  a  feather  on  the  right  xide.  There  was  never  an  instant'K 
interniption  of  our  friendship ;  it  grew  with  us  and  was  a  part  of 
OS.  ^^'henever  I  wish  to  sliow  a  titlo  to  honest  men's  esteem,  I 
shall  bo  content  to  say  that  Willie  Dixon  was  my  friend  during 
the  last  four  y^^aru  of  his  life.  With  the  Mipertioial  manner  and, 
■pwch  of  u  complete  man  of  the  world,  he  had  the  siniplv  and 
affectionate  heart  of  a  child.  He  was  fttraigU[oiw%i<^,  igewaX^ 
Ru,  Mt.   tn.  ana,  n 
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bright  is  talk,  with  a  great  heart;  laugb,  and  an  inexhaustible 
love  of  vit  and  humour  in  himeelf  and  otherB.  When  he  «aid  a 
good  thing — and  he  said  many — he  enjoyed  it  with  boyish  delight; 
be  was  no  dry  and  solemn  humourist,  to  make  his  Jeats  tell  bj 
Beaming  to  disregard  them.  What  be  felt,  tJiat  he  showed ;  bot 
what  he  most  often  felt  regarding  himself  was  mistrust.  He  «m 
more'  ready  and  willing  to  believe  in  the  merit  of  his  hudest 
oritio  than  in  his  own.  The  success  of  bis  friends  was  a  trinra^ 
to  him;  but  of  his  own  success  he  was  commonly  donbtftal  or 
incredulous.  In  fact,  be  accepted  strictures  on  his  cooduet  v 
performances  with  a  humility  that  sometimes  irritated  me ;  but  to 
remonstrate  with  bim  on  the  subject  was  vain :  the  only  Decision 
when  be  was  disinclined  to  give  ear  to  his  friends' judgment  was  when 
that  judgment  was  pronounced  in  his  favour.  And  yet,  if  yon  oonid 
manage  to  persuade  him  that  anything  which  he  had  done  wii 
admirable,  bis  joy  was  great ;  not  because  be  had  done  well  (Uitt 
appeared  to  him  a  happy  accident),  but  because  you  had  thon^ 
well  of  it.  He  was  very  seasitive,  and  a  harsh  word— I  meanm 
expression  that  seemed  to  imply  hostility  or  unkiadnras — griered 
him  to  the  soul :  he  would  not  retaliate  in  kind ;  angiy,  I  nanr 
saw  him ;  but  he  would  be  more  diBbeartened  than  the  oecasibB 
seemed  to  deserve.  Oall  and  malice,  however,  were  sot  in  him ; 
and  although  be  should  have  said,  with  boy-like  dejection,  *  I 
never  can  be  the  same  with  so-and-so  again,'  yet  the  next  day,  or 
the  next  opportunity,  the  native  sweetness  of  his  disposition  would 
be  too  much  for  him,  and  the  old  relations  would  be  resumed. 
His  memory,  which  could  recall  unerringly  the  name  of  some 
subordinate  character  in  a  play  written  a  hundred  and  sixty  yean 
ago,  was  wretchedly  faulty  when  the  question  was  of  an  injtny  done 
to  himself  last  week.  Society  is  so  constituted  at  present  that 
Christians  are  prone  to  estimate  their  brethren  in  strict  accordanoe 
with  the  noise  they  make  when  they  are  crossed ;  and  thus  it  mi^t 
happen  that  Willie  Dixon's  acquaintances  would  deem  him  a  person 
of  comparatively  slight  importance.  But  if  truth,  courage,  loyaltjf 
and  tenderness  are  important,  then  so  was  be.  I  do  not  speak  of 
his  social  qualities,  which  were  obWous  enough :  he  did  not  himsdf 
realise  how  popular  he  was,  or  how  much  more  than  popular  he 
deserved  to  be.  He  could  make  himself  agreeable  by  dint  of  his 
wit,  his  good  humour,  his  fertility  of  anecdote — in  a  score  of 
ways — ^but  hit^  deeper  charm  lay  underneath  all  this,  and  WM 
felt  most  poignantly  in  his  quieter  moments.  There  are  a 
thousand  men  who  could  be  as  attractive  as  he  at  a  club  dinner, 
or  an  evening  reception,  but  very  few  with  whom  one  would  wish 
\jO  spend  weeks  au'l  months  together  in  a  secluded  libraiy,  or 
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li  lonely  country  ramUes,  as  it  haa  becii  my  fortune  to  do  with 
Um.  Not  ono  of  tboso  houni  would  t  havo  foregone.  We 
md  to  charge  each  other  with  lazuiess ;  but  1  know  that  my 
time  wM  well  «peot.  How  kind  he  was,  how  genMX)U8,  how 
aianiogt  bow  hvsrtily  aliT<> !  I  look  sit.  hiti  n»mc  written  at 
Ae  beftd  of  this  papi-r,  and  try  (o  renltgc  t)i,it  he  wtll  never  again 
«alk  into  this  room,  with  that  hriok,  baiting  Htcp  of  hia,  and 
thfow  himftelf  down  tm  yonder  sola,  to  laugh  out  a  story  between 
tbr  t>uff«  of  hi^  pip^f  or  to  discuss  the  novelette  or  the  |>l»y  that 
ve  would  write  together.  Only  a  few  vrceks  ago  be  was  here.  1 
do  oot  know  bow  to  think  of  bim  as  dead. 

Bat  death  give*  roundne^  and  significance  to  the  lifo  wbtoh, 
a  noment  before,  veemed  incoherent  and  unlinish«Hl.  W^illie 
VHian  did  not  live  to  coraplet«  biit  tbirty-Mvcond  year.  Some 
ynn  ago,  tn  saving  lives  Irom  «niid«t  the  broken  ice  of  the 
riEltiog-pond  at  Kegeol's  Park,  be  contracted  a  rheumatism  which 
tanned  bim  for  many  months  to  his  bed,  and  from  a  rohuitl  athlete 
hlBsfoiiiied  bjm  into  an  invalid  and  a  partial  cripple.  He  had  just 
been  called  to  the  Bar  when  Uiih  mi«bap  occurred ;  t)ie  long  proetra- 
tiofi had  iH>t  only  injurt<dbishunllh,  but  madv  a  break  in  bis  profes- 
rional  conoMtioos  which  wa«  never  afl<n^urd»  repaired.  He  turned 
tolitffsturc  for  employment;  but  Hlthouff^h,  under  the  nmn  d« 
flttiM  of  Gnrahl  Uixon,  be  wrote  many  charming  aketohe«,  a*  the 
Rkder*  of  thi«  magazine  can  testify,  and  although  he  produced  at 
le«t  ow  deeen-edly  cucceMful  dramatic  jiiec-e,  and  nbowed  a  capar- 
ck«  lor  much  better  and  more  lasting  work  than  this,  yet  it  was 
«Ueat  that  tl>e  lav  bad  l<K>t  in  him  more  than  literatun>  had 
jabwd.  Hid  genius  wiu  critical  and  judicial  riitber  than  creative ; 
)k  akicutionary  powen  were  exwptional ;  he  could  think  while 
faking,  and  think,  t»o,  with  brilliancy  and  cogency:  bivi  mind 
Mi  elastic,  thoughtful,  and  a«ute.  Here  was  material  for  a 
^fteadid  advocate ;  many  a  mian  endowed  with  le^  than  half  hia 
^ft«  baa  woo  a  lasting  repntation.  In  view  of  thiit  fact  it  got  to 
I*  tbe  coftom  among  hii*  friends  to  speak  of  bim  as  one  who  was 
kt  nMiVi^e  the  mo8t  of  hie  opportunitiei^  '  Why  doesn't  he  give 
ifi  Ifaij  tiew»pai»er  work  and  play-writing,'  we  used  to  wiy,  *  and 
haekle  to  tbe  Bar  agaio  P  A  couple  of  years  would  make  up  for  his 
lilt  time,  and  then  hi*  fortune  would  lie  sure.'  He  bcjird  our  sago 
riricR,  and  admitted  iU  wiwlom,  and  otTered  littlo  in  self-defence ; 
lot  tbe  advice  was  not  taken.  Perhaps  we  felt  aggrieved  at  tbis ; 
bat  did  we  know  all  ?  He  perc«ivcd  as  clearly  as  we  did  tliat  he 
m  mtsed  bis  throw  in  lift! ;  but  he  f^t,  as  we  could  not,  that  the 
p»wsr  to  make  it  over  again  was  gone.  He  knew  that  destiny  had 
|Nb  bim  a  bome-tfanist;  but  be  was  not  the  man  to  wbiii«  «\xriA 
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it.  With  tJie  gaiety  nivl  coiirag«  whicli  notluDg  oould  dcdiOf  U 
|him,  lie  sot  liimM-If  to  do  what  eW  la-  could,  keoolj  awe  aQtke 
rtime  tltat  the  K{.ni|™;le  was  »ii  uphill  and  hopeless  (me,  snd  tint, 
wbat«ver  bis  success  might  be,  it  would  be  said  that  be  oo^t  to 
have  done  better.  He  never  asked  pit;  for  bimseir,  oar,  he  nem 
felt  self-pity  ;  yet,  how  warm  and  incitaiit  was  bis  acknowl«d^eoL 
of  a  sympathetic  word  ]  No  one,  now,  will  be  sorry  to  hm 
spoken  such  to  him,  or  will  not  wiith  to  have  spoken  more.  St 
it  went  on  until,  at  last,  the  appointment  as  Secretary  to  ths 
Dublin  Sunitary  Commission  cume.  He  was  staying  with  im 
at  the  time  when  the  telegram  announcing  his  appointiueat 
arrived ;  he  set  the  telegram  before  ]iim  during  dinner,  *xA  vai 
unalTi^et^idly  hnppy  over  it,  but  in  an  unusually  ijuiet  and  tbouglii 
ful  way.  He  was  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  liis  life  had  ooW 
taken  a  new  and  a  brighter  turn,  which  would  enable  him  to 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  to  relieve  them  of  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  him  fuiniiihed  with  sensible  advice.  Ns 
wonder  he  was  happy  \  Ah,  me !  So  to  Dublin  be  went  the  next 
day,  and  a  moulh  afterwards  was  dead. 

This,  I  suy,  seems  at  first  sight  an  incoherent  and  unfinished 
life,  ending  juat  when  its  period  of  brightest  promise  was  about  t« 
begin ;  but  on  maturer  consideration  this  impression  will  bft 
reversed.  Willie  Dixon's  career  was  singularly  and  touchioglj 
c<Hoplete.  Two  nays  are  open  to  a  man  by  which  )ic  may 
remembered :  the  way  of  tlie  intellect,  and  Uie  way  of  tJie  heart 
The  iDtellectual  gifts  of  (bis  man  were  great,  and,  bad  tbeii 
exercise  been  imimpeded,  would  have  brought  him  to  emiaenoe; 
but  his  gifts  of  heart  were  greater,  and  thi-isc  it  was  that  a  high«( 
than  human  wisdom  decreed  shoidd  obtain  full  developmeub 
What  wc  deemed  the  misfortunes  of  hi»  life  were,  in  reality,  tb 
means  of  its  perfection.  While  he  still  lived,  we  supposed  that  he 
was  Ixirn  to  be  'distinguished,'  and  blamed  him  fur  not  becoming 
as  distinguislied  as  we  expected ;  but  now  that  he  is  dead,  we  may, 
underetand  that  be  was  born  to  love  and  to  be  loved;  and  who 
say  that  he  did  not  make  bi^  mark  thcro  ?  Posterity  will  not  bi 
much  of  \\'illic  Dixon — not  UL'urly  so  much  as  if  he  bad  ri»eo 
bea  Judge  or  a  Member  of  Parliament.  The  rea:«OD,  roughly  stat< 
is,  that  we  talk  with  our  mouths  about  the  men  wc  admire, 
think  iu  our  hearts  about  the  men  we  lovc.  The  former  are  pu' 
lished  and  placarded  broadcast;  the  latter  are  kept  for  prirat' 
study  and  meditation,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  goes  with 
to  our  graves.  Some  men,  no  doubt,  are  both  published 
loved :  but  I  am  speaking  here  of  Willie  Dixon,  and  trying 
riiow  that  Us  life  was  not  useless,  or  olgectless,  or  aboitive. 


to  describe  in  set  terms  the  impression  that  I  had  of  Mm. 
I  thought  that  my  testimonj,  as  coming  from  an  outsider, 
it  hare  more  independent  weight  than  the  judgments  of  those 
were  liable  to  be  rendered  partial  by  the  ties  of  nationality  or 
tloD.  I  am  sure  m;  appreciation  of  him  has  not  erred  on  the 
of  excess. 

JULIAK    HAVTHOBNE, 
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Tbocgr   it  appears  ta  be  impoBHibW  to  fix  on  the  time  nlin 
skating  first  took  root  in  tbis  counir;,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thit 
it  was  introduced  to  u»  from  more  northi^i  flliinateft,  *'■''>  i^ 
originated  moro  from  tb?  nect-s^itieii  of  (lie  inluibitaaU  tbiui  wa 
pastime.     When  snow  covered  tbvir  liiud,  aiid  ice  bound  up  tkit 
rtveri,  imperious  opcetiiity  would  eooti  suggest  to  tbe  Scands  or  iIm 
Oerman»  some  r«ady  means  of  winter  locomotion.     This  first  t«>k 
the  form  of  snow-shoes  with  two  long  runners  of  wood,  liko  tkno 
Btill  Ufed  by  the  inhaliltants  of  the  northerly  part:*  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  in  their  journeye  over  the  immense  snow-ficldK.     Tbete 
seem  oriifinally  to  have  been  used  by  tht;  Finn», '  for  which  ivann!  I 
days  a  SwL^dish  writer, '  they  were  called  "  Skrid  Finnai "  (sliding j 
Finns),  a  common  name  for  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sweden,] 
both  in  the  North  8aga  and  by  foreifpi  authore,' 

^Tien  used  on  ice,  one  runner  woidd  soon  have  been  found  roorej 
convenient  than  the  widely  separated  two,  and  harder  niateru 
nsed  than  wood :  fimt  bone  w:i»  MiiIiKtitnted  ;  thou  it,  in  turn,  garp^ 
place  to  iron ;  and  thus  the  present  form  of  »kate  wa«  developed  in 
the  North  at  a  period  set  down  by  Scandinavian  urohix?oIof;istfi  u 
about  A.v.  200. 

Frei^nent,  allusions  occur  in  the  old  Northern  poetry,  which 
prove  that  proficii^ncy  in  i^katin;;  wa^  one  of  the  ino«L  highly 
estwmed  accompliiihmcuts  of  tho  Northern  heroes.  One  of  them, 
named  Kobon,  boasts  that  be  is  master  of  nine  acoomplishment^ 
skating  being  one ;  while  the  hero  Harold  bitterly  complains  that 
though  he  could  fight,  ride,  ewiui,  glide  along  the  ice  on  ttkates, 
dart  the  lance,  and  row,  'yet  a  Russian  maid  dindainx  me-* 

In  the  '  Kdda'  this  accomplishment  is  singled  out  for  spveial 
praise :  '  Then  the  king  asked  what  that  young  man  could  do  who 
accompanied  Tlior.  Thialfe  answered,  that  in  running  upon  akate« 
ho  would  dispute  the  prize  with  any  of  the  countries.  The  king 
owned  that  the  talent  he  spoke  of  was  a  very  fine  one.' 

Olans  Magnus,  the  author  of  the  famous  cbiipter  on  the  Snakes 
of  Iceland,  tells  us  that  skates  were  made  '  of  poUslied  iron,  or  of 
the  shank  bone  of  a  deer  or  sheep.  uboXit  a  foot  long,  filed  down  oo 
one  Hide,  and  greased  with  bo^s  lard  to  repel  the  wet."  These 
rough  and  ready  Iwne  skates  were  the  kind  first  adopted  by  the 
English  ;  for  Fitzstephen,  in  his  description  of  the  atausemeQts  of 
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tht  IfinAttosn  in  bis  d»;  (l«mp.  Hetuy  the  fWmd),  tells  us  Uiat 
*  wlien  Uiat  grcnt  fen  tluit  ws»1i«h  Afoorfieltis  at  lite  nortb  wuLI  of 
tbt  oty  if  fnnen  over,  great  oompnoips  of  youug  men  go  to  sport 
190Q  the  ice.  8oai«  striding  os  wide  as  they  may,  do  elide  Hwi^; ; 
soniB,  better  practised  to  tbe  ice,  bind  to  their  shoes  bones,  a«  tbe 
legs  of  some  beafits.  aiid  hold  otakeA  in  their  handi^  headed  with 
ikkrp  iron,  which  Honietime^  tlifv  strikv  agHiniit  tli«  ice;  thera 
tDCD  go  as  nrifUj  as  dutii  a  bird  in  the  air,  or  a  bolt  from  a  otom- 
bov.'  Tlien  be  goes  on  to  say  tbiit  eomc,  imitating  tb«i  foeliion  of 
tbe  toumamcut,  would  start  in  full  career  aguinst  one  another, 
anued  witb  poles;  'they  meet,  elevate  their  poles,  attack  and  strike 
each  olber  when  one  or  Iwth  of  them  fall,  and  not  without  some 
boday  hurt-' 

Specimens  of  tJkese  old  bone  ttknteit  are  oc«-a)tionally  dug  up  in 
(nmy  parto  of  the  country.  I'biTC  arc  >iome  io  the  Itrilish 
Muw^tm,  in  the  MinkiitDi  of  the  Scottish  Antiquaries,  and  probably 
ia  ether  eolK-ctionx ;  tlioiif^h  pr-rliopt  some  of  the  '  6nilN '  are  not 
Marly  as  old  as  Fitzstcpbcn*s  d:iy,  for  there  seems  to  Ix^  good 
rriiience  that  even  in  London  the  primitive  bone  skate  was  not 
atiiely  superseded  by  implements  of  i^teel  at  the  latter  part  of 
hit  century. 

Hr.  Roach  Smith,  F..S.A.,  describing  one  found  aliout  l(i59  in 
MoorSelds,  n«Ar  Finsbury  Circus,  iu  the  boggy  soli  pcuiiliiir  to  that 
£>tiict,  «u}v  that  *  it  is  formiMl  of  the  bone  of  some  animaJ,  made 
I  MMlh  on  one  side,  with  a  hole  at  one  extremity  for  a  cord  U> 
Eiaten  it  to  tbe  ^oe.  At  tbe  other  end  a  hole  is  also  drilled 
IxriiontAlly  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  which  might  hare  re- 
oned  a  plug,  with  anothtrr  conl  to  secure  it  more  effectually.' 

Th«n:  i*  lurdly  a  gnvttt^r  difference  Ixrtnceu  these  old  booe 
Aua  and  tJic '  iicm^ '  and  club  skates  of  to-day  Ih&n  there  ii 
bflwten  the  skating  of  tho  middle  ages  and  the  artistic  and  grace- 
iul  moveaunits  of  good  performers  of  to-day.  Indeed,  skating  us 
k  fine  art  is  entirely  a  thing  of  modern  growth  in  Itritoin.  So 
fitlle  tboDght  of  was  tbe  exerciu,  that  for  long  after  Fitzstepben's 
dcy  wc  iiud  few  or  bo  allusions  to  it,  and  up  to  the  Restoration 
dayi  it  appears  to  luvu  been  un  amusement  confined  chiefly  to  (he 
bnr  daCMv,  among  whom  it  never  reached  any  very  high  pitch  of 
art.  *  It  was  looked  upon,'  says  a  writ^-r  in  tlie  'ijaturday  Review ' 
■  1665, '  much  with  tbe  same  view  that  the  boys  on  the  ^'rpeutine 
«mi  now  seem  to  adopt,  as  an  accomplishment,  the  acme  of  which 
«BS  riAobed  when  the  performe-r  could  succeed  in  running  along 
j^BBokly  on  his  skates  and  finishin)^  off  with  11  long  and  triumphant 
PBde  on  two  feet  in  a  straight  line  forward.  A  geutK-man  would 
laelablj  then  have  no  more  thought  of  trying  to  execute  different 
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6gur«s  on  the  ice  than  lie  would  at  the  piewnt  day  of  dancing  in 
a  drawiDg-rooni  on  the  tips  of  his  toes,' 

Ev<rn  as  nn  atnut^?moDt  uf  the  <^onimiHi  peoplv  it  is  not  alluded 
to  in  uny  of  the  usual  catalogues  of  KpoiU  so  often  refeited  ta 
Among  the  many  games  whioh  Kolinslied  tells  us  were  played  m 
the  Thames  ico  during  the  gicat  frost  ol  Decemlwr,'  1564,  be  diet 
not  include  skating ;  Imt  when  the  exiled  Court  returned  to  Britain 
at  the  Restoration,  we  lind  that  many  of  King  CharWii  suite  oust 
have  profit«<I  by  their  f^ojotun  in  the  Lov  Countries,  aud  Iwd 
attained  to  eonsideriihle  proficiency  in  swift,  simightforwaid 
akating.  Evelyn,  imder  date  Di-cember  1,  1662,  noteit  'having 
seen  the  etrange  and  wonderful  dexterity  of  the  sliders  on  the 
canal  in  St.  James's  Park,  performed  iieforf  tlicir  Majesties  by 
divers  gentlemen  and  others  with  ekate«,  aft<T  tho  manner  of  the 
Hollanders,  with  wliiit  swiftness  they  pass,  how  euddeuly  they 
stop  in  full  career  uiwn  the  ice.  I  went  home  by  water,  but  not 
without  exceeding  difficulty,  the  Thames  being  fn«en,  great  Sake* 
of  ice  encompassing  our  boat.*  Then  a  fortnight  afterwards  his 
brother  diarist,  Pepys,  records  that  he  went  to  tho  Duke  of  York, 
'  and  followed  him  into  the  Parke,  where,  tliougb  the  ice  was  broken 
and  dangerous,  yet  he  would  slide  upon  Iun  »kates,  whicJi  I  did  not 
like,  but  he  slides  very  well.' 

From  thii)  time,  then,  we  may  consider  skating  firmly  etitab- 
liahed  as  a  British  pastime.  In  Evelyn's  description  of  the  great 
Frost  Fair  on  the  Thames  in  J;uiuaiy,  1664,  wheii  the  river  wm 
'planted  with  booths  in  formal  street*;  coaches  plied  from  Wa^^ 
minster  to  the  Temple  and  from  other  staire,  to  and  fro,  as  in  o^H 
Btxeets,'  he  telU  us  the  people  amused  themselves  with  'sliding  on 
skates,  bull-baiting,  horse  and  coach  races,  &c,'  In  the  illustrations 
of  the  next  great  Frost  Fairs  on  the  Thames,  in  1716  and  1740, 
we  see  figures  on  skate«  wheeling  round  the  oxen  roasted  whole, 
the  puppet  Mhows,  and  all  "the  fun  of  the  fair'  provided  for  tbe 
regalement  of  the  crowds  that  disported  themselves  on  tbe  ioe* 
Addison  sung  its  pr&ises  in  a  Latin  poem — thc'Cureus  GlacialU;* 
Strypc  and  Alaitland  give  it  a  place  among  the  pastimes  of  the 
I^ndoners ;  Thomson  has  a  spirited  description  of  a  skating 
scene  in  his  *  Wiot^T ; '  8o  that  tlie  exercise  can  complain  of  do 
want  of  notice  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

During  all  this  time  when  skating  was  struggling  into  notie 
in  Britain,  in  its  birlhplticv  it  continmHl  to  Iw  cultivated  as  tbe 
one  great  winter  amusement.  In  Holland,  where  it  was  looked 
upon  less  as  a  pastime  than  a  necessity,  nothing  has  so  frequently 
stnick  travellers  as  the  wandert'ul  change  the  advent  of  ice  brings 
iiboqt  on  tbe  bearing  of  the  inhabitants.     '  He^vv,  massive,  sti^ 
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crtfatun-*  duriog  IIh>  rest  of  Ihe  year,'  says  Pitati,  in  his  *  lA-Uera 
on  Holland,'  'become  Middenly  active,  ready  and  agile,  as  soon  as 
the  canalH  are  frozen,'  aiKl  they  are  uMe  to  glide  alnng  the  froien 
miriace  with  the  speed  and  eiiduruncc  for  whirlt  their  siknting  baa  i 
been  so  long  reaovnied,  though  these  very  qiialitJe!*  aw  Wtighl  at 
tbe  expeoM  of  the  elegance  and  graee  we  nowadays  look  foe  in 
the  accomplished  iikat«r.  Thomson  thus  graphically  describes  the 
anlivcBiiig  eflr«cl«  of  froM  on  the  Dutch  :— 

Now  iu  tlie  NetlitrliLiidK,  and  «'hn«  tbe  Rbine  I 

Brattelied  oiiE  in  tuauv  n  long  cuna),  exteadf,  I 

tVom  »^crj'  proTiof*  «w&niilng,  rold  of  tare,  I 

BaUvia  nubea  fortb ;  aud  ••  tll^  vweep,  I 

On  Maoding  »k«tM, »  thouMod  dJAreat  ways  I 

In  drditq;  poiM,  awift  ai  Ui«  wioda  along,  j 

Tlie  tbeo  gay  Uod  U  maddoovd  all  to  \oj.  I 

Not  Ish  the  aorthtfti  courUi,  wide  o'er  the  raow,  I 

Pout  a  new  pomp.    Ea^r  on  rapid  ileda,  I 

TliMT  TigoiDUi  jouth  in  bold  ooaUotion  wheal  ] 

The  long  reaoundLng  course.    Meantime  to  raka  j 

The  maaly  atrlfe,  with  hi^^y  blooming  diarnni  1 

I'1ii«bi'd  by  tlin  tMUon,  Scandinavia'*  damn  I 

Or  Iltuna'*  buxom  dat^hten  glow  around.  | 

Though  the  poet  of  the  '  SouoDS '  speaka  of  RiuKia  here,  it  ia 
enriout  to  note  that  skating  is  not  a  national  amufiement  of  the 
Rimiaaa,  but  is  entirely  of  foreign  and  (^uite  recent  introdiid  ion. 
It  ia  quite  unknown  in  th«  interior,  and  no  Rtimian — except  a  few 
who  have  picked  iip  th«  art  in  St.  Petersburg — ever  thinks  of 
availing  hinwelf  of  tlie  many  ponds  annually  frozen  hard  in  so  cold 
a  oouDtry. 

PerbapR  it  is  in  Friexland  that  the  akate  is  mo«i  especially  a 
necet)8ary  of  life.  Indeed,  it  may  he  doubted  if  this  provinoe  oonld 
be  inliabited  if  tlte  art  of  skating  were  unknown,  for  without  it  tho 
inhabitants  would  be  confined  to  home  for  oevenil  months  of  ench 
year.  tVisiaus  of  both  sczm  actually  skate  more  than  they  walk, 
nys  AJ.  Depping ;  no  Kooner  is  an  infant  able  to  stand  upright  than 
the  irons  are  &stcned  to  his  feet ;  his  parents  lead  him  on  to  the 
ice,  and  teach  him  how  to  move  along.  At  six  years  most  of  the 
young  skaters  have  attained  great  proficiency,  but  in  FVisian 
opinion  even  the  best  performers  improve  up  to  thirty. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Holland,  ice  races  are  of  frequent  occur- 
renoe  during  the  winter.  *  The  races  on  tJie  ice,*  says  Pilati, '  are 
tbe  eamivals  of  the  Uutch :  they  are  their  fStes,  their  operas,  their 
diaaipations ; '  natarally,  therefore,  the  people  noanifeat  the  greatest 
intewst  in  tliftui ;  skate  long  distanoex  to  be  present,  and  dierish 
tbe  Dames  of  diatinguiflted  winners  in  ft  way  we  attovvld  'ueftn 
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expect  ftom  ?ucb  an  unemotioiuO  people  as  the  HoUandera  *f)M[ 
when  the  ice  is  yon«  and  when  tnwi.  ti:iVfU<irs  see  them. 

Hie  races  tAke  place  on  largv  canals  that  interaeot  the  oounti] 
in  every  dirix-tion.  In  FriefliLDd  long  vtnp;  of  wood  arerangdtit 
length  in  lines  to  mark  out  the  course  of  each  competitor,  ta  tkd 
there  can  be  no  fouling  or  cTo&iing  even  in  the  beat  of  Lbc  mA 
cXtmAy  contested  struggle.  To  ruake  tlie  bcsUt  perfectlj'  bir  fis 
all  the  compctitorfi,  it  is  a  mle  that,  when  the  course  on  onetidl 
of  the  lines  of  separation  is  more  favourable  tlian  on  the  other,  tfae 
Bksters  intist  change  their  aide  every  time.  To  win  one  of  t^ 
more  valuable  prtneit  ia  a  most  axduou*  undertaking,  as  the  vicUr 
must  have  come  in  tinit  in  from  sixty  to  eigtity  heats. 

Tbe  women  have  races  of  their  own  ;  but  most  intereetingof  ill 
the  contest))  are  those  iu  which  the  sturdy  dames,  whom  their  on 
painters  delight  in  depicting  as  gliding  along  to  market  vilk 
baskets  on  their  heads  and  knitting  needles  in  their  busy  fingcn, 
are  matched  against  the  be«t  of  (he  other  sex.     Though  as  a  rolt 
beae 'AtJilanlas  of  the  North' excel  the  men  rather  in  beautjt' 
tyle  than  in  sj>eed,  vet  tbt-  prize  oflen  enough  go«  to  one  of 
them.     Captiiin   Clias  in   Iiis   book   on  '  Gymuaslicf^'  publiihej 
about  fifty  vcars  ago,  cays  that  at  many  contests  at  which  he  <n> 
present  at  Leuwarden,  he  saw  voung  women  beat  their  mascnlioe 
rivals  in  long  racex.     In   1 808,  he  tells  us,  two  young  womeBt 
named  t^cboltens  and  .fohanne:',  won  the  prize  in  a  skating  racaa( 
Groningen.     'TYw.y  went  thirty  inilea  in  two  hours — a  f*at  ihab 
will   well    Ix-ar   eomparison  with  any  well  autht-nticated   n-e^ml 
eitlier  iu  Holhind  or  among  our  own  swift  skaters  of  the  fens. 
Among  tliesc  authentic  instancea  wo  can  luutlly  include  a  mn* 
vellous  story  told  in  the '  Delights  of  Holland,'  a  book  published  at 
Alneterdam  in  10!)7,  wbere  a  father  ia  said  to  have  skated  moie 
than  ISO  leagues  in  one  day  in  order  to  reach  the  bedside  of  lud 
son,  who  lay  iu  danger  of  dt^th ;  though  a  favourite  feat  uf  ex|MKt 
skaters  therein  mentioned — going  from  Kt-yden  to  Anutexdamt  a 
distance  of  fiRet^n  inil«s,  in  an  hour  and  a  qiinrtM- — has  be«:n  oftca 
exoelled.     In  the  fens  on  the  long  running  skates  two  miles  haro 
Iteen  covered  in  eerea  minutes  four  and  a  half  acconds ;  a  mile, 
aocordttig  to  the  *Satuniay  Review,"  'in  a  little  over  the  two 
minutes,  the  fastest  pace  in  the  world.'     Mr,  Heathoote,  in  hia 
Uteminisconoea  of  Fen  and  Mere,'  has  much  to  say  of  th6 
skating  times  before  the  draining  of  so  much  of  the  Fen  coun 
of  Cambridgeshire  and  Liucoln»birv,  *tbe  greatest  blow  wliicb 
fallen  upon  English   skating  in  modem  timof.'     ^1ien  the  teat 
were  in  an   midrainni  state,  it  was   possible  to  skate  from  Coo- 
ningtoa  to  Ely  Cathedral  and  bock  iu  tlie  course  of  a  winter*^  day. 
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1799,  one  Francis  Drake,  an  officer  of  tbe  Bedford  Level 
C«rpof3tioD.  19  said  to  bare  put  on  Ids  skates  at  Whittlesea  and 
ooMd  both  the  >liddle  and  South  LevoU  without  t.-iking  them 
oft  having  thus  covered  a  dUtancv  of  ne-arly  fifty  mii>^  OtJier 
8f  iog  Fc»mea  on  tlw-ir  long  '  runuers,'  with  I  he  imporluut  help  of 
a  &ir  wind  behind,  havp  traversed  sevcuty  mik-e  a,  day. 

litre,  too,  as  in  UoUand,  the  event  which  excited  the  great^efc 
iiit«R»t  WM  a  ukating  mcfc  'A  good  nurfnce  of  ice,'  iay«  Mr. 
HtfttbcotCf  *  gavo  UK  good  a  prospect  of  coinpt'titiou  and  us  happy 
ft  bolwlaj  a*  a  Any  of  thi;  I>crby.'  The  candidates  camo  from  (he 
cniToaiKiuig  towns  and  villages  of  the  feus,  uud  much  ri\-a1ry  wws 
excited  between  Ihcm,  and  keen  and  severe  were  tlie  contests  for 
tbe  cocked  hat,  the  pig,  or  the  pur^e  of  money  offered  as  prizes. 

The  Fenmen  etUl  keep  up  th«irwiutcrrace»,  and  most  probably 
aUjuu  a  <peied  an  gxeat  as  the  Itustt  ip  the_il«ys  of  old. 

In  wiir  laM  great  frott  three  eompsnic*  of  LiacolD»liire  VoIun> 
teen  gave  a  remarknhte  display  of  their  skill  as  skaters  on  tho 
Wiibam.  They  aittciubled  beUiw  the  .Stamp  Knd  ijook  on 
December  29,  186(0,  anil,  after  going  Ihrough  a  uiimiwr  of  evolu- 
tioDii  in  a  steady  and  orderly  way,  skated  down  the  river  to  Bo«ton  , 
in  *  foura,'  ritlv  in  hand,  *  ki-eping  step '  as  well  as  on  land.  At  the 
tine  it  iras  suggest«-d  that  in  a  special  emergency  in  winter  a 
nodezToua  of  the  local  troops  might  l>e  ,eifected  with  unusual 
opedition  in  this  way. 

Frequently  on  tbe  Continent  skaten  liavo  proved  themselves 
ocellent  engines  of  war  both  in  actual  fighting,  a»  when  a  Dutch 
■nay  <m  tkates  onoe  repubed  a  forcv  of  Frenchmen  on  the  Scheldt, 
nd  as  a  rapid  mrans  of  communication.  During  the  winter  of  \ 
i,  Napoleon,  after  tbe  battle  of  Jena,  wished  to  send  an  order 
tbe  utmost  despatch  to  Marslial  Moitier,  directing  him  to 
>  bimself  master,  without  delay,  of  the  Hanitc-atic  towna.  The 
charged  with  tltis  order  f»und  him^f^lf  at  the-  mouth  of  the 
Slbr  at  a  point  where  it  in  seven  and  a  half  mih-«  from  bank  to 
l«Bk<  To  cro«w  in  a  Imat  wa"  impos<ible,  bk  the  river  wa^i  coat«il 
vitb  a  fnufnco  of  newly-frozen  in- ;  to  get  over  by  a  bridge  would 
aeoeaeitatc  a  detour  of  more  than  twenty  miles.  The  officer,  | 
ksoiring  bow  precious  time  was,  determined  to  skat«  over  the  thin 
ite;  and  though  it  was  too  weak  to  bear  a  man  walking,  he 
ikimxaed  along  so  rapidly  that  he  got  aeross  in  safety ;  gaining 
gnst  honour  for  the  ingenuity  and  boldne^M  that  enabled  him  to 
Urrer  bis  despatch  six  houns  sooner  than  he  possibly  could  have 
iaae  by  th?  ordinary  route. 

In  Holland,  regimenta  have  regular  parades  on  tlw  ice,  but 
Ncirwsj  it  probably  the  only  country  nhere  it  has  been  considered 
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necessary  to  embody  a  special  corpa  of  eJcators.     lo  th»  regimeot, 

•the  men  are  furnished.'  saya  Mr.  Russell  in  his   traRsUtion  of 

Quillaume  Depping'a  Ixiok, '  with  the  ekat«!)  in  ordinary  Uf«  is  tW 

LJforlh,  that  iixed  on  the  right  foot  being  somenhat  longer  ihn 

Itbat  on  th«  left.     Furnished  vfith  these,  the  Roldiera  (1(?ac^  Mm^ 

Islopes  with  incrcdihle  rupidity,  re^Htend  th«m  an  quickly,  ctm 

riverxDnd  lakes,  and  bult  ut  the  uligblextiiignal,  even  while  nwiviif 

at  the  higbcst  speed." 

It  18  only  within  the  last  hundred  yenra  that  <  the  rude  Aepa  A 
the  slcaters  were  first  moulded  by  cultivation,  though  who  the  i»» 
stnictor  wait  who  first  taught  the  slippery  foot  to  adapt  itself  la 
"  tlirees  "  and  "  eights  "  history  does  not  retjord.'  A  g^wd  deal  rfi 
tbc  cTdlit,  at  least  of  fostering  the  new-born  art,  appears  to  be  dot 
to  Edinburgh,  wlioxo  sktitiiig  club,  immortalised  iu  the  '  Xoddl 
AmbrosiimiL-,'  was  the  (irit  iniititutt^Ml  in  this  kingdom.  In 
generally,  up  to  thut  time,  skating  was  not  a  common  form 
creation.  What  there  was  of  it  was  very  rude,  and  the  '  iron  age 
Lof  the  pat^t  tme  muHt  have  been  iiome  ci^tiiries  later  in  oui<ting  that 
riof  bone  than  in  Englniid.  Dr.  Jamii-son  thinks  that  'gujting,'  ■ 
common  provincial  nam';  for  skating,  is  dt^'rived  from  a  Teatonil 
word  mt-aninga  bone.  But,  besides  thin,  we  know  that  Kkatefi  wcrt 
called  '  bones,'  and  probably  were  honea  till  comparatively  i 
time*.  Thiw  in  Adarason's  rliymiog  inventory  of  the  contest* 
Mr.  Qcorgc  Ruthven's  cabinet  (Pertli,  1 638)  arc  these  Iio« : — 

Ilia  liaM,  Ilia  liCK>d»,  liii  lnll#,  hi*  boOM, 
■  Ilia  allr>,v  bowlca,  hi9  (flirting  atoiw*, 

^^^  Tlie  sficred  gftnim  to  celehmto 

^^^P  ^^1licll  tn  the  gcxlD  «k  coiii>ncnil«. 

Tile  skating  enthusiasm  of  a  few  prominent  Edinbuigb  men 
an  immense  impetus- to  the  exercise  about  the  beginning 
century  in  Scotland.     These  were  the  day«  before  tlie  rect-ut 
degeneracy   in    wint*r   weather  tliat  )hreaten»  to   make   akai 
one  of  the  lort  art*.     Instead  of  Dtiddisg^touc  lioch  lb«n  ri 
under  a  gentle  wt^tcrly  breeze  on  a  mild  January  day.  Dr.  Ilol 
Chambers  could  recnil  with  pleasure  skating  exhibitions  which 
<aw  there  in  the  havd  winters  early  in  the  present  centurv, 
Heniy  Cockbum  and  the  philanthropist  James  Simpaon  were  ooi 
HpicuouM  amongst  the  most  accomplished  of  tlie  club  for  their  hand^ 
some  figures  and  great  skill  in  the  art.     Tlie  serene  of  that  loch  * 
full  bearing,'  on  aclear  winter  day,  with  il^bujiyslirring  multit 
of  sliders,  skatertt,  and  curle»,  the  snowy  hilN  nroimd  glistening 
themn,  the  riiigof  the  ice,  the  shouts  of  the  careering  youth, 
rattle  of  the  curling  stones  and  the  shouts  of  the  players,  once 
and  heard,  could  never  be  forgotten, 
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(Xu  bert  ftulhoriljM  od  ekatiog — Messrs.  Vaadcrvell  and  Wit- 
kB,sutbore  of  ASysttin  of  Figure  Skating' — affirm  from  loDgex- 
foiaiee  and  very  close  obsen-ation  (hat,  in  spite  of  mild  wintvrs,  the 
ut  hu  pme  OS  improving  up  to  tlie  present  time.  Tbis  has  oflen 
hen  denied,  aud  munj  are  the  wonderful  feats  of  renowned  Patera 
lflhepa*t  citin]  in  support  of  tbi^  deutiil.  Etenjamin  We^,  the 
AindvDt  of  the  Acadcinj-,  it  it  raid,  could  truce  with  hiit  itkuteti 
ca  the  ice  the  outUoes  of  any  rtatuo  that  might  be  named.  The 
Chnalier  de  St.  Geoif;e  could  sign  bin  name  upon  the  ice  with  the 
lUeofbtsakate;  while  Struttepeak^  of  skaters'  readily  describing 
tfU  the  ioc  tbf  fonn  of  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet,'  *  Who 
Im  Dot  bnutl,'  suyM  Mr.  Vundcrvvll, '  fruin  m;iny  old  skaters  of  ii 
pttnUon  that  is  bst  Culing  awar,  how  xornc  famous  tikater  of 
ieir  day  cut.  oui  hln  name  ?  and  who  has  not  brought  down  their 
in  if  the  po«Bibility  of  the  feat  was  doubted  ?  ...  It  is  motit  strange, 
)m  do  len  sttsoge  than  true,  that  this  feat  (except  when  done  by 
■uding  on  one  foot  and  Hcraptug  the  ioo  into  the  rcMmbLance  of 
Idlers  with  the  other)  iii  an  imTpQuvibility  cithvr  to  ancient  or 
Bulcni  skating.' 

Skating  has  had  many  enUiuaastio  votaries,  but  probably  none 
Mn  to  than  tlie  two  iUiu'^trious  names  that  Continental  skaters 
nio  proud  to  reckon  in  their  guild. 

Kl^tock,  even  in  his  old  age,  was  so  ardent  a  lover  of  it,  tJiat, 
■As  skimming  over  ihe  ioe  ut  Altoua  for  hours,  'to  call  back  that 
niBtb  of  blood  which  age  and  inaetivity  bad  chilled,'  he  retired 
toUs  study  and  wrote  fiery  lyrics  in  its  praise.  His  friend  and 
ptitSBfCMDor,Goctbe,took  to  skating  under  pt-culiar  circumstances. 
He  MRigfat  relief  in  violent  exercise  from  embittered  memories  of 
(tnlwo-off  lore  affair.  He  tried  in  vain  riding  and  long  jour- 
>^  on  foot ;  ut  length  be  fuimd  relief  when  be  went  to  the  ice  and 
leutud  to  ikiitc,  an  exercise  of  which  be  wa.*  devoutly  fond  to  the 
bft.  'Iti«  withgoodreason.'bcwritcs,  'that  Klopstuek  has  praised 
ttii  employment  of  our  phj-sicul  powers  which  brings  us  in  cod* 
llct  with  the  happy  activity  of  childhood,  which  urges  youth  to 
SBtaH  it*  suppleness  and  agility,  and  which  tends  to  drive  away 
\kt  Inertia  of  age.  We  seem,  when  skating,  to  lose  entirely  any 
NMciotisoeM  of  tbe  roost  >ci-ious  objechi  that  claim  our  attention. 
It  was  wbilo  abandoning  myself  to  these  aimless  movements  that 
llwmost  noble  ofqiirolions,  which  had  too  li^ng  lain  dormant  within 
ikr,  were  reawakened ;  and  I  owe  to  these  hours,  which  seemed 
bft,  tbe  most  rapid  and  sucoessful  development  of  my  pDetioal 
injects.' 

That  skating  has  been  in  oertaia  circnrastancea  something 
^on  than  mere  elegant  accomplishment  i«  well  iUustroted  by  two 
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anecdotes,  told  by  the  author  of  dome  entertaining  '  BemiiuMaiMi 
of  Quebec,'  of  two  settlers  in  the  Far  West,  who  saved  their  lim  bj 
the  aid  of  their  skates.  In  one  case  the  backwoodBman  haS  beeo 
captured  by  Indians,  who  intended  soon  after  to  torture  him  to 
death.  Among  his  ba^age  there  happened  to  be  a  pair  of  skate^ 
and  the  Indiana'  curiosity  was  so  excited  that  their  captive  wbs 
told  to  explain  their  use.  He  led  his  captoreto  the  edge  of  a  wide 
lake,  where  the  smooth  ice  stretched  away  as  far  as  the  eye  oooM 
see,  and  put  on  the  skates.  Exciting  the  laughter  of  the  Indians 
by  tumbling  about  in  a  clumsy  manner,  he  gradually  isereased 
his  distance  from  the  shore  till  he  at  length  contrived  to  get  a 
hundred  yards  from  them  without  arousing  their  suBpieioii,  when 
he  skated  away  aa  fast  as  he  could,  and  finally  escaped. 

'  The  other  settler  is  said  to  have  been  skating  alone  one  moaa> 
light  night,  and,  wliilc  contemplating  the  reflection  of  the  firmametit 
in  the  clear  ice  and  the  vast  dark  mass  of  forest  sorrounding  tin 
lake  and  stretching  away  in  the  background,  he  suddenly  diaomrad, 
to  his  horror,  that  the  adjacent  bank  was  lined  with  a  pack  of  wolrat 
He  at  once  "  made  tracks "  for  home,  followed  by  these  animaU ; 
but  the  skater  kept  ahead,  and  ono  by  one  the  pack  tailed  off;  two 
or  three  of  the  foremost,  however,  kept  up  the  chase,  but  when  thief 
attempted  to  close  with  the  skater,  by  adroitly  turning  aaid^  lie 
allowed  them  to  pass  him.  And  after  a  few  unsuccessful  and 
vicious  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  wolves,  he  succeeded  in  reaA- 
ing  his  log-hut  in  safety.' 

The  art  of  figure-skating  had  hardly  outgrown  its  infiinp^ 
before  its  delighted  votaries,  tantalised  by  the  too  frequent  "open 
winters  of  our  variable  climate,  began  to  aigh  for  some  meftfas'  by 
which  skating  might  become  independent  of  temperature,  that  thus 
they  might  practise  their  figures  in  all  seasons  of  tlie  year.  In- 
genious inventors  taxed  their  brains  to  supply  this  want :  some 
striving  to  devise  an  '  arti6cial  ice '  medium  which  might  be 
skated  upon  as  pleasantly  as  the  real  thing ;  but  the  difficult  <^ 
this  caused  the  great  body  to  set  themselves  the  easier  task  of 
modifying  the  skate  and  adapting  it  to  use  on  any  smooth  sur&oe. 
In  neither  case  was  the  success  attained  very  great  till  within  the 
last  few  years,  when  something  as  near  perft-ction  as  probably  will 
ever  be  reached  has  been  attained  in  the  one  department  by  the 
roller-skate  of  Mr.  Plimpton,  and  in  the  other  by  the  '  real  ice '  of 
Professor  Gamgee. 

The  earliest  of  the  roller-skates  was  probably  that  invented 
by  Joseph  Merlin,  an  ingenious  mechanician  who  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Huys,  between  Namur  and  Liege,  on  September  17,  1735. 
P  "tmbault,  in  a  sketch  of  his  life,  tells  us  that,  after  UtI^ 
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tat  Mnne  years  in  Pam,  Afcrlin,  on  the  re«omm(-w]attou  of  Ibe 
Rofml  Academy  of  Sciences,  came  to  EsgliiDd  in  Muy,  1760,  in  the 
Ri:«  of  the  Spanish  Ambcissador,  Count  dc  Fuonteg,  with  whom  he 
neidfld  lor  some  time  io  Soho  Square.  He  was  director  of  Cox'a 
MDMom  In  Spring  Gardens  for  many  yeare,  and  in  it  and  elite- ; 
where  he  tMhihited  many  etirioii!)  inventions,  among  othen,  S8  w<f  I 
Ke  from  tliis  extract  from  '  Bu!.hl>j"'»  Concert-Room  Aoecdote*,*  Hf 
pur  of  roller-akatM : — 'During  tlie  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
teHCarj  this  ingenioiu  mechanician  and  rait«iral  instrument  maker 
gntified  the  curiouH  and  tasteful  by  the  public  exhibition  of  his 
arKUt,  pianoforte,  and  other  invention)!  at  his  Museum  in  Priaoe'a 
Stj«ei,  Hanover  Square.  Merlin's  mind  was  adequate  to  the  em- 
bncii^  the  whole  compass  of  mechanical  science  and  execution, 
it  Irift  fn  bi«  articleii  connected  with  elegant  and  domertie  amtiKo 
■MlU.  One  of  his  ingeniotis  novelties  was  a  pair  of  skat^R  con- 
^  titred  to  nm  on  wheel*,  f^npplied  with  a  pair  of  thetteand  a  riolin, 
^■feaixed  in  the  motW  group  of  the  celebrate  Mt«.  Coruelly's 
^^WKpenHle  at  C'irli.^lc  Hous*-,  .^oho  Square,  when,  not  huvisg  pro- 
•ided  the  means  of  retarding  his  velocity  or  commanding  it« 
fincUon,  he  impelled  himi^lf  against  a  mirror  of  more  than  five 
buHired  poimds'  value,  flashed  it  to  atoms,  broke  his  instniRieut  to 
liMBf,  and  wounded  himself  most  severely.' 

After  these  diftaxtmus  results  of  Merlin's  tikating,  we  hear  no 

■Die  about  roller>ikates  till  M.  Petitbltnl  ttx>k  out  a  patent  in 

Fnace,  in    1819,  for  a  skate  on  which  the  skater  could,  according 

U)  Db  tsveotor,  execute  every  figure  in  a  room  that  could  be  done 

Mice  with  ordinary  skate*.     Tliis  skate  did  not  come  at  all  up  to 

lb  inventor's  expectation,  nor  did  the  next  invention — that  of  a 

heeadiliy    fruiterer   named    Tyer — turn   out    a  greater   success. 

ilont  tbiit  time  we  find  a  great  many  inventions  both  here  and  in 

Fnaoc;  but  though  st^veral  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention, 

tky  MOD  went  the  way  of  so  many  patents.     In  1823  there  was  a 

ralkr-skate  exhibition  in  tbe  old  Tennis  Court  in  WiodmiU  Street, 

Lwdoo :  in   1S29  M.  Perrine   undertook    for  a  wager  to  skate 

MMi  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  on   tlicGc  wheeled  skater;  (be 

'£ivel  Family '  iM-d  similar  skatc«  for  many  years  in  their  drama 

'theSkatersofWilna;' but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  roller-skating 

ittEMted  comparatively  little  attention  till  Meyerlteer  wrote  his 

optn  *  Le  Propbi-tc,'  and  it  became  necessary  to  devist;  a  skate  for 

Mi  in  the  famous  skatiug  scene.     M.  Lagrange's   *  practicable  * 

■kaU,  used  at  the  first  representation  of  the  opera  in  Paris  on 

April  16,  1849,  has  often  been  cct  down  as  the  fiT>t  roller-skate; 

bat  all  that  can  be  said  for  it  in  this  way  is,  tliat  the  interest  «x- 

oUd  by  tlte  well-known  loene,  both  in  Paris  and  London,  gave  aa 
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■  of  the  room.     He  dt-prccatcd  the  current 

9  wit  was  an  affiiir  of  instinct,  which  rcgiihir 

'  without  KubHtituting  R'''^  ^^  intellect  in  its 

[eouiw  only  anotht-r  way  of  repeating  that  the 

ImTerior  to  the  male.    That  point  he  would  not  now 

1>1  ineiely  remark  in  coneliiaion   that,  throughout 

!  of  t«acfaers  and  pupils,  he  had  always  found  girls' 

Drking  in  a  different  manner — fully  equal  to  boys', 

spliBh  the  mxav-  rmidt«.     Difference  did  not  imply 

!  lie  WOE  persuaded  that,  granted  a  fair  field,  the 

throw  new  lighton  every  branch  of  literature 

i  Mt  down  amid  a  round  of  applanse,  but  his  keen 
over  tliB  audience,  seemed  to  express  a  doubt 
meant  concurrence.      That  he  wus  personally 
Icnrw,  but  he  also  knew  that  his  views  were  not  popular, 
enthusiasm  had  split  her  gloves,  for  naturally,  being 
igirloftlie  Dincteentb  century,  she  went  with  the  orator 

',  you  clap  ? '  she  whispered  reproachftUly  to  the  Pro- 
;  sitting  quietly  by  her  side  with  an  abstract  ezpres- 
fbee. 

t't  quit«  see  my  way,'  he  said  heeitatingly ;  'ourfiriend 

He  is  ()uit«  right  in  alt  bi«  strictures  on  our  schools, 

the  idea  of  young  girls   pushing  their   way   at   a 

,  very  etmngc  and  rcpidsiveto  me.    I  have  a  different 

I 

that  matter? '  exclaimed  Nelly  impetuously.  '  I 
mean  of  yon  not  to  second  your  friend :  and  see ! 
I  Maicbesa  fidgelting  in  her  chair,  and  oh  \  that  odious 
■ni  is  standing  up  over  them  and  tiying  to  catch  the 
*  eye.  Do  [^ease  speak ;  you  must  speak  \ ' 
ofaiaor  be«itated,  twisted  about  uneai^ily  on  hiK  ftoat. 
'.JJUWtft  bis  IJr^d,  and  Spazzagalera  would  certainly 
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impetus  to  loDg^-dormant  rolleivakating  greater  far  than  any  of  tlic 
wagers,  accidents,  or  exhibitions  had  ever  done.  Again  iDventioii 
followed  invention,  until  at  last  Sir.  J.  L,  Plimpton  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  the  '  rocking-skate  '  that  we  all  know  so  welL 

While  some  tried  in  this  way  to  make  skating  possible  at  ill 
seasons,  other  inventors  attempted  to  achieve  the  same  object  bj 
making  artificial  ice  to  be  skated  upon  by  ordinary  skates.  Tba 
first  public  effort  in  this  direction  was  that  in  the  Glaciarium  in 
Baker  Street,  in  1 842 ;  but  the  attempt  was  a  &ilure  here  and  eln- 
where,  until  Professor  Gamgee  established  bis  *  real  ice '  rinki  it 
Chelsea,  Manchester,  &c,  and  gave  skaters  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
geDuine  ice  all  the  year  round,  frozen  by  conducting  a  miztnie  of 
glycerine  and  water,  chilled  by  ether,  through  pipes  laid  on  a  non- 
conducting floor  covered  by  an  inch  or  two  of  water.  These  rinb 
have  been  used  most  Bucceesfully  both  by  skaters  aod  curlers,  tnd 
it  is  a  mere  question  of  expense  whether  they  should  not  becomt 
as  common  as  were  the  Plimpton  rinks  that  we  have  just  sen 
pass  away  from  among  us. 
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It  wait  the  niglit  of  the  mtich-tiilkod-of  lecture.  The  largest  hall 
of  the  Wroolo— that  with  the  red  satiu  haugingH — W!»s  crowded  to 
dvarflowing  long  liefore  tha  chaini  on  the  platform  were  occupted. 
or  ooune  the  Marchesa  was  thert!,  KnufT-lwx  aii<l  all,  mu]  iiiid  Uikon 
oare  ta  woure  a  |)la<.-«  in  the  >iitcldl«  of  llui  front  row,  «xuctl; 
oppoMt«  the  IvcturerV  tahlv.  Admirtug  friend*  KUpporti.'d  her  od 
ciUidr  irido,  and  tih«  Iniidlv  announced  her  intention  of  rising  to 
ooatnulict  tlio  otator  nhouId  lio  dare  to  promulgate  any  of  hia 
nbvcrdve  (loctrineB. 

*■  Your  eye  will  be  HufEdent  to  keep  him  within  iMnndH,'  sug- 
gested one  of  lier  Kuit^',  a  pea«c-lovin|;  Aliate  ;  and  the  MaTctiMa  I 
accepted  the  compliment,  for  the  prided  hcnwlf  on  the  Mathing 
power  of  licr  glanc«. 

Profe«Hor  Marcotti  had  procurod  an  invitation  for  bis  Englisli 
frieDds^  and  Mrs.  Peel,  with  her  younger  daughter,  was  comfort- 
ably ensronocd  oo  a  aofa  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window  to  the  right 
of  the  platform,  a  poat  of  \'aDtage  commanding  a  vi««  of  the 
whole  amiembly.  Our  Proffisaw  Rat  near  them,  and  pointed  out  the 
rariiMU  notabilitii-v  present.  Mni.  Poel,  with  b«^r  sweet,  faded 
count^soanee,  her  snowy  hoir,  and  the  delicate  Uce  and  ribbons 
that  KO  much  digploagrd  the  Marchesa,  was  a  model  English 
matron ;  while  Nelly,  with  her  fif«h  young  face,  her  blue  eye* 
bright  with  expectation,  and  her  iinpieteuding  dresv^  presented  an 
equally  fair  epeoimen  of  English  maidenhood.  Her  well-formed 
bead,  Willi  its  abundance  of  soft  brown  hair  brushed  back  in  a 
gnciouit  curve  and  gathered  into  a  simple  knot,  gave  her  a  dlMinc- 
tton  of  her  owa  amid  that  crowd  of  heads  deformed  by  unnatural 
pufftt  and  plait«. 

The  Professor  swinwl  lo  think  m>  too,  for  bin  eves  were  always 
renting  on  this  or  that  detail  of  her  appearance,  wht-never  they 
vouhl  do  so  without  meeting  her  glance.    And  now,  with  much 

rustling  of  silk  and  clinking  of  bracelete,  tall  Countess  C 

bustled  into  the  room  on  thi>  arm  of  a  member  of  the  committee, 
whom  she  overtopped  by  a  hcnd,  and,  dispensing  nods  and  smile^i 
OD  all  tude»,  took  her  place  at  the  fmther  end  of  the  platform. 
The  Circolo  luctitrea  always  enjoyed  her  patronage,  and  site  waa 
taid  to  tak«  a  special  ioteratt  in  this  eveQiQ^f>  piooMdvo^.    tSi^ 

rw.  xu  tn,  eena.  1 
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lecturer  bimself  glipped  in  alntost  UDobeerved  in  tbe  great  la^i 
vako,  Hnd  Hn  arrow  of  triumph  shot  from  the  Mvohen'l  e^  u 
he  took  hit)  setit  iinw«]comcd,  and  befjun,  rather  nervou^,  to 
arrange  his  papens.     But  Uic  uczt  moment  n  salvo  of  apjdane 
rang  through  the  hall ;  tbe  orator  rose  to  boir  bis  tbaBlts,  and, 
whether  by  acoideot  or  deeign,  smiled  (defiantly,  she  said)  iato 
the  Marchesa's  awe-inspiring  countenance.     He  began  to  tpcak. 
(d  a  quiet  conversational  tone  he  destcrihed  the  existing  ijltcn  st 
female  education,  and  pointed  out  itA  moftt  salient  defects.    HkSi 
vith  a  gleam  of  fun  in  his  eyv,  he  gave  Home  graphic  iUiutntiooi 
of  the  way  in  which  all  real  education  waa  sacrificed  to  vanity  nd 
prejudice,  bow  girls'  time  was  vrasted  upon  half-taught  acoiHnpM- 
mentn,  their  reasoning  powera  left  undeveloped,  and  how  at  liie 
age  of  sixteen  they  relumed  from  Rchool  or  convent  with  a  imattet- 
ag  of  many  tilings,  a  genuine  knowledge  of  none.     In  &et,lw 
''said,  all  that  parents  required  was,  tliiit  tlioir  daughters  etuald 
chatter  in  one  or  two  foreign  tongues,  play  and  sing,  and  compot 
themselves  well  in  society.     He  had  been  puzzled  oooe  by  the 
persistence  with  which  a  lady  of  his  aoquaiataooe  urged  that  bv 
daughter  should  be  taught  the  harp.     He  had  aiggested  that  it 
Lwoold  be  waste  of  time,  a^  the  yetmg  lady  had  no  ear  for  nnoie- 
ti^ You  doa't  understand.  Professor,'  answered  tbe  lady  with  a  supetkr 
imile;  'don't  you  see  that  my  Clelia  has  lovely  hands  and  anoi!' 
Marriage  was  looked  upon  as  the  sole  aim  of  a  girra  Ufe,  and 
all  efforts  to  inaugurate  reform  were  met  by  the  reply  that  > 
woman's  mission  was  to  be  a  good  motJier.     Why  nuns  should  bt 
considerecl  specially  i|uuliGed  to  prejjaru  them  for  tlutt  mHwiffn  he 
fiuled  to  percei\'e,  and  certainly  solid  instruction  would  BCnreel; 
ifit  them  for  its  manifold  duties.     It  was  quite  as  desirable,  he 
rent  on  to  s<iy,  that  men  should  be  good  fathers,  yet  parent*  oevtf 
nude  that  a  pretext  for  limiting  their  boys'  studies.    For  his  put, 
he  thought  that  the  defects  usually  attributed  to  women,  their  lacjc 
of  logic,  their  frivolity,  were  directly  assignable  to  the  oatufe  of 
theit  education ;  and  be  hoped   that  the  day  would  sooa  coote 
when  parents  would  give  sa  careful  a  training  to  their  daugliten 
as  to  thrir  tons,  imd  prejudioe  would  no  longer  debar  girls  iroai  the 
benefits  of  liigher  education.     And  now  be  would  utter  an  opiojoo 
which  would,  he  was  awaro,  excite  a  thrill  of  horror  in  maay  pra- 
•ent.     ^^Tiy  dhould  not  girls  be  Univerwty  students  ?     It  was  tnie 
there  was  no  law  closing  University  doors  upon  them,  but  they 
ware  praetically  closed  by  the  absence  of  secondary  sehools  mp- 
plytng  the  preliminaiy  tjuining  and  the  indispenitable  cortiScatec 
The  speaker's  voice  had  warmed  into  eiarcieNtne««  long  before 
he  reached  this  stage  of  his  discourse,  and  its  clear,  steady  toBM 
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bed  the  fiutbcst  comer  of  the  room.  He  deprecated  the  current 
judice  that  woman's  wit  was  an  affair  of  inBtinct,  which  reguhr 
tnUDtng  would  deetro;  without  substituting  grasp  of  intellect  io  its 
pUoe.  Thu  WAS  of  course  only  another  way  of  repi-atiug  that  tha 
fem&lv  brain  waa  inferior  to  the  male.  That  poiol  he  would  not  now 
^»^"«^  and  would  merely  remark  in  conclusion  that,  throughout 
hiskiagexperivnoe  of  teachers  and  pupiht,  he  had  ulways  found  girls' 
if&inc^tbougb  working  in  a  different  manner — fully  equal  to  boya^, 
ladable  to  acoomplisb  the  same  resuUs.  Difference  did  not.  imply 
iiiisrioritji  and  he  was  persuaded  that,  granted  a  fair  gdd,  the 
iemale  intellect  would  throw  new  light  on  every  Itranch  of  litorature 
and  scieooc. 

The  lectTirer  «at  down  amid  a  round  of  applause,  hut  hia  keen 
•ye,  aa  it  travelled  over  the  audience,  seemed  to  express  a  doubt 
wbetber  applause  meant  ooncurrencc.  That  he  was  personally 
populax  he  knew,  but  he  also  knew  that  his  views  were  not  popular. 
NeUy  Pt'ct's  enthusiasm  bad  split  her  gloves,  for  naturally,  being 
an  Eogliabgirlot'the  nineteenth  century,  she  weut  with  the  orator 
heart  and  eoul. 

*  Vhy  didn't  you  clap  ?  '  she  whiupcR-d  reproachfully  to  the  Pro- 
rbo  was  sitting  quietly  by  hor  side  with  an  abstract  espres- 

on  his  iao6> 

*  I  don't  quite  see  my  way,'  he  said  hesitatingly ;  'oui' friend 
'((WstAO  fu.    He  is  quite  right  in  all  bis  stricture^)  on  our  school*, 

bat  I  cooCew  the  idea  of  young  girls  pushing  their  way  at  % 
UuTsnity  i*  very  strange  and  repulsive  to  me.  I  have  a  different 
ide«l  of  woman.' 

'What  doe*  that  matter?' exclaimed  Nelly  impetuously.  'I 
think  it  ia  very  mean  of  you  uot  to  !«econd  your  friend :  and  sec  1 
there  ia  the  Manhesa  fidgetting  in  her  chair,  and  oh  I  that  odious 
^UBgalera  is  standing  up  over  them  and  tjyiog  to  catch  the 
/s  oy«.     Do  please  speak ;  you  muRt  lipcak  1 ' 

The  Professor  hecitated,  twisted  about  uneai>ily  on  hia  seat. 
\t  wished  to  supp(»rt  his  friend,  and  Spiutzagalera  would  certainly 

ufftiiiive  as  well  as  hostile.  Should  he  ?  should  he  not  ?  Hadn't 
Wbett«tr  wait  till  the  advocate  bad  had  hissuy?  Ue  himself  knew 
n  little  of  tbeque«lion  in  band;  but  then  he  was  also  unprejudiced. 
So  his  mind  swayed  like  a  pendulum.  Nelly  gave  him  a  liny  ptisli 
■adnjieatcdi'^o  speak  t'  That  Ktopped  hi»  wavering*.  How  could 
be  refoae  ber  request  ?  He  got  up,  and  moved  a  step  or  to  nearer 
the  platform.  The  lecturer  sew  him  and  gave  him  an  encouraging 
lod..  Tbe  President  saw  bin).  Spazzngalera  saw  bim  and  stood 
ay  kUo.  Then  our  poor  hero  felt  committed  to  a  speech ;  an  ini> 
{«i)m  of  courage  »eixed  him.  Jlk 
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'  Signor  PreeideDte  I '  he  began,  and  bis  voice  sounded  to  bim 
like  tbe  far  echo  of  some  one  elae'a  voice. 

'Professor  Marcctti  will  address  the  meeting,*  proclaimed  tin 
President  in  a  tone  of  great  relief — for  dead  silence  is  budly  a 
encouraging  beginning  to  any  discussion. 

Our  hero  w^  in  for  it  now ;  so,  to  gain  time,  be  plunged  into  a 
few  compliments  on  the  speech  just  delivered,  alluded  to  bis  own 
incompetence  for  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject,  acknowledged 
the  jiistice  of  his  friend's  remarks,  but  demurred  to  his  conclurioDS. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Professor  floundered  a  good  deal 
during  this  part  of  his  speech,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  treating  the 
matter  very  unscientifically.  Was  it  necessary,  he  said,  for  girlt 
to  be  exposed  to  the  ordeals  through  which  boys  had  to  pass  ?  Was 
it  advisable  to  give  them  a  University  training  ?  Could  they  not 
be  thoroughly  educated  within  the  shelter  of  their  own  homes? 
He  doubted  the  result  of  tbe  system  advocated  by  his  esteemed 
friend.  Might  it  not  unduly  hiu-den  the  sex,  and  would  not  pre- 
mature contact  with  the  world  blur  the  delicate  charm  which  was 
woman's  special  attribute?  Here  a  sudden  burst  of  cls^>piiig 
interrupted  the  Professor,  and  he  was  thoroughly  disconcerted  <m 
seeing  tbe  Marchesa's  withered  palms  in  active  motion.  What 
did  she  know  of  delicate  charm  ?  he  said  to  himself^  feeling  that 
he  must  be  all  wrong  if  he  had  won  her  approbation.  He  longed 
to  sit  down  and  hold  his  tongue,  but  it  was  evidently  expected 
that  he  should  go  on  speaking ;  so  he  went  on  blindly,  and,  before 
be  realised  what  he  was  doing,  found  himself  describing  bis  con- 
ception of  the  ideal  woman.  His  voice  grew  firmer,  his  words 
came  readily.  '  My  ideal  woman,'  he  said, '  should  have  a  ready 
wit,  a  balanced  mind,  an  even  temper ;  she  should  be  beautiful — 
all  ideals  are  beautiful — yet  not  of  the  order  of  beauty  that 
strikes  all  beholders ;  rather  that  of  a  delicate  floweret  half-hid- 
den by  its  leaves.  She  should  possess  all  home  virtues,  be  a  tender 
daughter,  a  loving  sister.  Not  averse  to  domestic  duties,  she 
should  perform  them  with  tranquil  ease, without  letting  her  mind  be 
absorbed  by  them  excepting  at  the  time  of  performance.  She  should 
rule  her  household  with  firm  but  gentle  sway,  and  when  all  the 
machinery  was  in  order,  tbe  bustle  of  the  morning  hours  at  an  end, 
be  able  to  find  enjoyment  in  her  Dante,  her  Petrarch,  or  the  best 
literature  of  other  lands.  Neither  wotild  his  ideal  woman  confine 
her  interest  to  literature  alone.  She  would  also  appreciate  the 
allurements  of  science ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  were 
several  branches,  botany  and  entomology,  for  instance,  for  which 
the  delicate  acumen  of  the  female  intellect  was  specially  adapted. 
It  was  a  fact  that  io  one  foreign  country  at  least — he  alluded  to 
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Sngiand — jfc  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  household  whi're  some  one 
nembpT  did  not  take  on  inti^llit^iit  interest  jn  ficicnce,  while  in  all 
then?  was  a  love  of  reading  which  in  Italy  it  would  he  vain  to  seek. 
Yet  these  were  results  obtainable  by  judicious  home  education. 
Then,  as  to  his  friend's  advocacy  of  classical  studies,  it  seemed 
to  bim  that  while  opinion  wait  so  divided  nu  the  relative  Hupe>J 
tioritj  of  claaicn]  and  sclentifie  editi^alioii,  it  would  scarcely  Ite 
■WOK  tA  make  thn  study  of  thecla»Kic«iinpfrittiv«  upon  women.  Any 
ttodern  language  *tiidied  with  scieutiric  precision  would  sorvu 
H{ually  well  lu  a  mental  gymuostic^  tmd  be  of  greater  practical 
nility.  lli»  ideal  woman  might,  pprliap!!,  i>c  able  to  coDGtrue  a  canto 
of  Vi/gil  or  an  ode  of  Hontce,  but  he  could  not  imagine  her  gi-appUng 
with  the  satires  of  Jurenal.  in  fihort,  his  ideal  woman,  though 
joiniog  I  he  graces  of  intellect  to  the  acquirements  of  a  housewife, 
■mid  never  be  a  blue-stocking.  The  love  and  esteem  of  her 
bone  circle  would  be  dearer  to  her  than  the  world's  homage ;  she 
Wold  8bftr«  the  interests  and  aepinttions  of  her  husband,  and, 
pirtiieraltkeof  biajoysundof  liissorrowe,  in  life's  darkcatiuomcnts 
ike  mold  ever  be  his  vou^oliog  nngcl.  After  the  tirst  start,  nud 
•ue  fairly  launched  in  tbe  description  of  his  ideal,  the  Professor 
hgDtall  aiiout  )ii«  audience,  almost  forgot  the  object  of  his  speech. 
K)  nanner  grew  more  and  more  eumeet,  his  voice  took  inflexions 
DBw  heard  iu  it  before,  aad  before  his  mind's  eye  swept  a  vision 
((  >  glorified  Nelly  Peel  gliding  softly  into  bis  study,  pressing 
tlMe  to  bis  side,  nay,  pressing  her  iaxe  to- —  ...  A  sudden  aUirm 
Knod  bim ;  he  woke,  as  it  were,  from  a  dream,  w<is  conscious  of 
tUrawB  of  upturned  &cc«.  He  hardly  know  what,  how  mucli  hsJ 
bd  taid.  Shame  ipiivcn-d  through  him.  Vihai^what  had  bftj 
iaef  Sutely  all  the  world  would  recognise  the  original  of  bi«- 
ikal  woman!  He  stammered,  three  timc-tt  repeated  thf  words 
'ontoling  nngcl,'  and  hurriedly  wound  up  his  speech  with  some 
■otberent  remarks  about  (juite  agreeing  u-ith  his  friend  on  tbe 
loiefit  of  adTanced  education  for  women,  but  disagreeing  as  to  it«i 
I  iaJupeimbility.  Tbe  ideal  woman  he  had  tried  to  depict  was, 
be  dare  say,  the  ideal  of  many  present,  but,  ax  all  the  world 
Laev,  lie  had  no  pertonal  eii»erienc«  of  womankind,  was  «a 
/■vtonalv  &<  to  have  no  wife,  and  belonged  to  the  numerous  class 
iif  thoroughly  contented  Incbctore.  With  this  lame  and  cowardly 
emdnsioD,  and  amid  loud  laughter  and  applimse,  the  unhappy 
Profaeor  sank  dowu  on  the  nearest  chair,  iu  an  agony  of  sfaam« 
nd  perturbation,  and  without  venturing  to  glance  towards  his 
friends  uo  the  sofa. 

Nelly's  face  had  been  a  sttidy  thruughoul  Miircotti's  performance. 
Espt^atiooi  diMappointinent,  blu«hing  furprifv,  pleasure,  anar^ 
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tucBy  relief,  fiitted  over  it  in  rapid  Hucceesioti,  like  ahadowB  onr  % 
moimtain  side.  At  the  beginniiig  of  the  disconrBe  ahe  exchanged 
amused  glances  with  her  mother,  towards  the  middle  she  wai 
apparently  absorbed  in  the  Japanese  figures  on  her  fim.  But  at  the 
conclusion  she  echoed  the  general  laugh,  and  her  merry  blue  ^ee, 
after  travelling  around  the  room,  &ankly  met  her  mothei's 
puzzled  gaze.  At  the  same  time  she  whispered :  '  Poor  Profeenrl 
He  is  a  feeble  champion  to  the  cause.  How  dreadfully  he  has 
wandered  from  the  question  1  I  must  tease  him  abont  it  pn- 
sently.' 

'  You  had  better  hold  your  tongue,'  replied  Mrs.  Peel,-  with  a 
sharpness  totally  foreign  to  her  usual  placidity,  and  with  a  look 
that  made  her  daughter  return  to  the  contemplation  of  her  Japan- 
ese ladies. 

SpBzzagalera's  voice  bad  been  grating  in  her  ears  for  some 
moments  before  she  roused  herself  to  listen  to  him. 

A  gallery  ran  across  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  there,  in  its  front 
row,  stood  the  advocate,  his  evil  face  tamed  towards  the  platform, 
pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  cynicism  in  the  easy  style  acquired  by 
long  practice  in  the  criminal  courts.  Of  course  he  disagreed  in 
toto  with  the  object  of  the  lecture,  but  he  spared  the  lecturer  and 
rushed  into  a  scathing  commentary  on  our  poor  Professor's  speech. 
He  then  went  on  to  advocate  female  ignorance  in  his  usual  fashtos, 
declaring  that  no  woman  of  literary  tastes  was  fit  to  have  charge 
of  a  household,  and  that  he  had  invariably  noticed  that  the 
children  of  such  women  had  unwashed  hands  and  faces.  How 
could  the  possession  of  a  wife  conversant  with  Petrarch's  sonnets 
compensate  a  man  for  ill-cooked  dinners  and  buttonless  shirts? 
No !  let  woman  keep  to  her  proper  sphere,  let  her  write  washing 
lists,  ponder  over  the  tradesmen's  bills,  and  content  herself  with 
giving  birth  to  children.  Her  husband's  brains  would  make  up  for 
her  lack  of  any ;  man  had  enough  mental  companionship  out  in 
the  world ;  at  home  he  only  needed  some  one  to  look  after  his  bouse, 
mend  his  clothes,  and  bring  up  his  children.  As  for  the  ideal 
woman  so  eloquently  described  in  the  foregoing  speech,  it  had 
been  quite  unnecessary  for  the  speaker  to  proclaim  his  celibacy. 
If  the  learned  Professor  had  had  a  wife  of  the  pattern  he  had  dwelt 
upon  with  so  much  gusto,  he  would  speedily  have  repented  ever 
having  married  her. 

This  ingenious  discourse  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  majority 
of  the  audience,  and  the  Marcliesa  beamed  with  exultation. 

The  lecturer,  with  a  comical  look  of  distress,  waited  a  few 
moments,  in  the  hope  that  the  Professor  would  retort ;  but  as  our 
c     '    "y  hero  gave  no  sign,  he  himself  attempted  to  bring  back 
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tb«  di<etudo&  to  the  real  point  at  issue.  But  it  w»s  impossible. 
PkiUic  opinion,  with  customary  iadLtcrimiiiatioD,  bad  gonp  over  to 
^MBagslcfa :  and  though  a  lady  rose  and  momeDtarily  turned  the 
bcigb  against  him  by  lier  witty  refutations  of  his  calumnies  on 
hrfrz;  though  one  or  two  other  sen!til>le  Hpeechea  were  delivered, 
Bpmag&lrra  was  always  on  fais  feet  to  reply,  nnd  tlic  meeting 
Inke  np  without  any  definite  conclusion  being  arrived  at. 

^le  Professor  hardly  heard  a  word  that  was  said ;  he  was  still 
onnrhelmH  by  the  flight  of  his  owe  audacity. 

*  Wiy  didn't  you  upeiik  again  ? *  asked  Nelly  mischifvou'ily,  as 
)w  timidly  assirted  hor  to  put  on  hor  cloak. 

He  answered  nothiiig,  only  shook  bis  head  and  looked  at  her 
■ouinTuIly. 

It  bad  been  arranged  that  tlie  ladies  werv  to  rvturn  home  on 
fcit  eaeort«d  by  the  Profos«or,  Tlic  mooulight  walk  down  the 
■lat  street  by  the  river  would  have  been  delightful  under  other 
dnnBtstanc€«.  Now,  it  was  with  podtive  relief  that  our  hero 
iseored  Mrs.  Peel's  stiffly  nude  announcement  that  she  preferred 
to  drive.  But  be  noticed  that  her  hurried  good-night  wa.<i  un- 
■Bcofflpanied  by  her  usual  * «  vivvdercl  pr«ato '  ( '  oome  and  see  ns 
•Mn').  Nflly  too  wa« mute,  and  he  walked  slowly  homcwjirds  with 
>  countenance  at  loog  as  on  the  November  day  when  be  had  first 
imi  of  the  stran^rs'  arrii-ul. 

Did  they  understand  what  he  had  done  ?  Did  he  himself 
■dentand  the  force  of  his  revelation  ?  For  a  scientific  man,  the 
hobssor's  mind  wa^  in  a  very  chaotic  condition  I  He  could  not 
MDpnbCTd  what  h&d  induced  Mm  to  »tiind  up  in  public  and 
tmke  that  foolish  speech!  Certainly  Miss  Nelly  had  begged 
im  to  second  the  lecturer,  but  why  bad  he  not  refused  ?  Wliy 
hi  be  damaged  bis  reputation  by  stuttering  and  stammering 
libout  a  tubjt-ct  that  was  foreign  to  his  studieH  ?     Wliy,  indued  ? 

But  even  while  he  asked  himself  the  question  as  he  paced  up 
■od  down  his  library  during  the  small  hours,  a  tiecrct  voioc  told 
bim  that  it  would  not  be  ensy  tor  him  to  refuse  any  retineet  uttered 
t;  a  certain  sweet  girl  voice,  seconded  by  the  glance  of  certain 
k^t  blue  eyes. 

1m,  all  the  more  he  tried  to  persuade  Himself  that  he  was  only 
avage  at  his  own  bungling  as  an  orator,  not  at  having  drawn  a 
fortnit  inst«ad  of  clenching  an  argument. 
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Chaptbr  IV. 

Amihov,  he  was  a  very  miserable  man  as  he  paced  his  stud;  thtt 
cold  January  night.  The  fiie  was  out,  but  he  aeTer  heeded  it, 
wae  hardly  conscious  of  the  cold.  Inner  discomfort  Tanquiihed 
outer,  and  he  might  probably  have  walked  the  room  ail  ni^t  had 
not  his  reading-lamp  gone  out  with  a  mdden  splutter  and  compelled 
him  to  grope  for  lucifers  and  candle. 

But  though  he  went  to  bed,  the  winter  morning  had  brokea 
.before  be  closed  his  eyes,  and  sleep  brought  troubled  dreams,  in 
which  Spazzagalera  and  Mrs.  Feel,  somehow  united' in  one  peison, 
perpetually  stopped  him  from  overtaking  Miss  Nelly,  who,  in  the 
.midst  of  a  mob  of  people,  was  climbing  a  mountain  in  a  heavy 
-Snowstorm. 

But  a  few  hours  later,  revived  by  acup  of  strong  oo£fee  and  a  cigar, 
his  ideas  were  less  confused,  and  he  was  able  to  grasp  the  situatimL 

The  conviction  that  he  was  in  love,  and  had  publicly  betrayed 
his  feelings,  no  longer  filled  him  with  the  keen  dismay  of  the 
previous  evening.  He  was  able  to  refiect  that  if  Mrs.  Peel  looked 
severe,  Miss  Nelly  did  not,  and  that,  although  the  latter  had  said 
nothing,  she  had  smiled  very  kindly  on  him  as  he  closed  the 
carriage-door. 

Surely,  then,  he  might  go  to  the  bouse  by  the  river  as  usual 
that  evening.  Yet,  no  ;  that  woald  be  impossible  1  Better  to  let 
a  day  or  so  pass,  to  lull  Mrs.  Peel's  suspicions. 

He  was  brushing  his  hair  at  that  moment ;  he  suddenly  scowled 
at  bis  own  image  in  the  looking-glass,  and,  flourishing  his  brush, 
exclaimed : 

*  Suspicions,  indeed  I  and  why  should  I  try  to  lull  them  ?  If 
she  knows  that  I  want  her  daughter,  all  the  better,  for  I  do  want 
her.  After  all,  why  should  I  feel  ashamed  ?  What  I  said  last  night 
was  no  crime  ;  she'  (the  pronoun  did  not  refer  to  Mrs.  Peel)  'can- 
not be  offended,  surely  not  offended.  I  am  no  longer  young,  I'm 
— well,  I'm  ugly,  but  if  she  likes  me,  she  will  not  mind — if  she 
likes  me  1 '  The  Professor  trembled  with  joy  at  the  bare  thought 
of  so  blissful  a  possibility,  and  then  shrank  with  fear,  remembering 
how  scanty  his  means  wonld  probably  appear  to  a  girl  reared  in 
English  luxury. 

And  all  this  time  he  continued  to  brush  his  hair  as  though  the 
process  aroused  his  hope  and  energy.  Signora  Aasunta,  who 
wanted  to  put  his  room  in  order  before  repairing  to  her  kitchen, 
wondered   much   why  the   Professor   wa^   so   long  dressing   this 
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'monuoff,  ftod  scented  a  mystery.  He  had  burnt  iip  all  tbe  oil  in 
his  lamp,  yet  books  and  papers  vere  in  tli«  same  poaitioD  in  whicli 
Iter  slmrp  eyes  had  seen  lliero  when  hor  master  returned  from  Ihc 
Circola    'SomelhiDg  to  do  with  tl)08c  Englisti  people,  of  ooun«.'  , 

TownrdK  (evening  the  Profeiaor's  rcxolve  not  to  go  to  the  P««U 
sensibly  wejikencd.  Finully  he  liit  upon  u  coinpn)ini»e.  He  had 
lieard  tluit  it  was  a  ciiHlom  in  polite  focicty  to  »uppo«c  tluit  Indies 
were  overwhelmed  with  fatigue  after  any  dirersioi].  Tlierefore  he  ' 
might  certainly  cull  to  enquire  bow  they  were  af^er  tlie  lecture. 
Ttuit  would  be  better  tbna  notliing,  thmigb  it  would  be  hard  to 
turn  awsy  from  that  open  door. 

Accordingly,  at  about  the  umial  hour,  the  three  ladieii  heard  i 
(lie  ueuitl  ring.  A  tluaJi  of  annoyance  pa.i^ed  over  Jlrs.  Peel'n  face, 
and  licr  Up«  lightened  in  a  fntibioii  thitt  augured  ill  for  the  Pro- 
feasor's  welcome.  Then  «be  glanced  ut  her  cldcat  daxiKhter,  wUi> 
raised  ber  eyebrowB  and  shook  her  Iiead,  As  for  Nelly,  directly 
she  heard  the  tinkle  of  the  small  door-bcll,  »Jie  bad  put  aside  the 
scrap  of  crewel  work  in  her  Imnd  and  set  about  arranging  a  pile  of 
Italian  Ixxtks  on  the  big  centre  table.  ' 

The  appeurance  of  the  Professor's  enrd  unaccompanied  by 
Ibe  ProfcfBor's  person  was  an  iiumenee  relief  to  two  of  the  party. 
Nelly  p<juted  and  wondered  aloud  why  be  luul  not  come  in.  *  It 
ia  too  bad,  mammu.  I  am  thirsting  to  tease  htm  about  hia  oon- 
tradictory  views  on  female  i^lueiittou.' 

*  Italians  don't  always  understand  young  ladies'  teasing,' 
answeredber  mother  ciurtly,  as  she  placed  the  cuxd  on  the  mantel- 
piece. 

*  I  am  gliul  he  didn't  come  in  to-night,'  sai<I  tbo  sister  on  the  >^ 
sofa  in  her  weak  gentle  voice.    *  He  is  very  clever,  very  nice,  but 
he  needn't  come  quite  so  often.' 

*  Italians  seldom  understand  tliat,'  sai<l  Mrs.  Peel  sentendously. 
Her  mnutb,  however,  had  resumed   it^  ti^iial  kindly  expression. 
'They  always  think  tliat  if  you  remain  nt  home  yuu  mibtt  like  to 
be  at  Immv  to  any  one,  any  evening.     I  loo  ivin  glnd  the  Profensor  , 
hoa  bad  the  guod  scnM*  only  to  leave  bis  curd.' 

*  ]tlamma !  what  is  tlw  matter  with  you  to-night  with  yoiir 
Iliiliuns  tbia,  Itiiliiins  tbiit  ?  What  lias  the  poor  Pi-ofestii>r  done  lo 
olTund  you  ?  His  speech  wawi't  first-rate,  I'll  allow,  but  tliat  isn't  an 
tuiforgiveabtc  sin.  Kow,  I  wLsb  that  he  liad  been  indiscreet  enoiigli 
to  come  in  iastoad  of  living  this  uyly  prIiitiHl  card.  Why  do 
Italians  geneially  ui>e  pitnied  cards,  Miunina  ?  I  wowler  you  don't 
ad<l  tliat  to  tbeir  crini^ !' 

And  pre»>ntly,  some  imtinct  having  drawn  ^[isR  Nolly  to  the 
vindoWj  mIic  lud  the  tJurpriw;  of  seeing  our  hero  on  Uie  o^i^\tA 
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pavement,  staDding  still  and  looking  np  at  the  house.     He  numll 
OD  aa  the  girl  partt^  the  c(irt«in!<,  but  though  be  made  no  nfu 

i  she  was  Mtire  that  be  had  ^^^n  her,  and  camo  hack  to  the  fimide] 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  au  ub«cut  maiioer.  I 

As  for  the  Professor,  he  vrulked  home  in  quite  a  cbecrl^  motdJ 
Boon  to  be  succeeded  by  a  fit  of  deepest  mcUincholy.  He  voolfl 
not  leave  another  card  the  following  eveuing,  neither  bud  hetM 
courage  Ut  walk  into  that  genial  drawing-room  as  though  notluifl 
had  happened.  Hisaenfdtiveimagtnationto<^  a  highly  eiaggcmtJ 
view  of  the  case.  Hehad  betrayed  himself,  betrayed  himitelfpuUMljl 
It  followed,  then— wi  he  rensoned — that  if  Mrs,  Peel  were&TOB^ 
ably  di^j)oseil  toward:*  him,  she  would  at  onoe  expect  him  to  mikt 
a  formal  application  for  her  duughtur's  hand;  aud  that  if — n  wu, 
alasl  far  more  probable — she  should  scout  theideaofeuch  an  alliuxCi 

1  why,  then  he  would  be  dismissed  with  contumely  from  her  pre«nct| ! 
and  all  would  be  at  an  end.  \o  wonder  that  the  poor  tnao  fA\ 
miserably  nen'ousl  Being  in  love  is  one  thing,  making  a  fonoill 
proposal  another.  Besides,  baring  no  previous  acquaintance  irilfcj 
the  tender  passion,  the  Professor  knew  of  no  rules  to  guide  bic 
conduct  in  the  emergency.  He  now  felt  great  awe  of  Mis*  Ne 
her«elf ;  how  much  more,  then,  of  htr  mother  I  Mrs.  Peel's  beDef»*1 
Iviil  countenance  nMsiimeil  in  hi«  thouglit«  the  fear-inspiring  i 
of  .1  Medusa's,  and  of  course  it  never  occurred  to  his  Italian  1 
that  an  interview  with  the  dreaded  parent  need  not 
precede  a  less  alaiming  one  with  the  daughter. 

Each  morning  he  resolved  that  before  the  night  he 
decide  what  to  do.  Each  evening  naw  him  wandering  up 
down  before  the  door  that  he  dared  not  ent«r.  ^^Tiat  added  (ol 
fiuKpense  wa.*  n  vague  ho|K'  thiit  some  kind  little  note  of 
would  come,  ait  ouci-  U-fore  when  pressure  of  work  had  kept  Uia 
away  for  wvcml  evenings.  None  came,  however;  and  day  afUf 
(lay  dragged   slowly  on.     His  magnum   opus   was  almost  at  a 

''  standstill ;  his  students  found  hij  teachitign  letm  cb-Ar  than  nnali^ 
and  his  consumption  of  black  coffee  increased  alarmingly. 

He  gave  up  bis  weekly  dinner  ut  the  reslaurant,  and  whe 
he  was  out-of>doors  carefully  <!ro«»ed  the  road  if  he  chanced  _ 
eee  any  of  the  speakers  at  the  Circolo  in  hia  path  ;  in  ahoftj  be 
shunned  all  hit  acquaintance*.  An  indefinable  weight  opprcMed 
him ;  he  felt  bumiliatMl,  deprc>s;ed,  degraded,  excepting  dturing  th» 
rare  moment*  when  a  wild  hope  etole  into  bis  soul. 

It  was  in  vain  that  be  sometimes  tried  to  reason  himself  out  of 
biB  imaginings.  He  would  tell  himself  that  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  liim  from  resuming  hii*  frien<lly  vi:<itif  to  the  house  by  tlte 
river — nothing  but  those  tame  imaginings.     What  if  Mrs. 
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teverel     DouRlesii  elie  wa«  feeling  exhausted  by  the 

■  of  tfae  lecture-room  t 

It  is  hardly  necewary  to  say  tliat  he  do  longer  attended  the 

ICvdhen's  receptions.     Ue  could  not  face  Spazxagjik-ra's  sneen, 

Wr  the  gibn  hi^  tlwti^ht  h«  might  vaootinter  from  the  lady  of  the 

Tet  be  mifrht  safely  have  ventured  to  go.    A  new  soprano 

made  her  dthut   in   the   town,   and   the   dingy  sajtm  now 

3«d   with  the  iMarcho«H>  harangues  on   the  dedioe  of  the 

stage. 

[The  qiii^ion  of  ft-male  education  had  Imt  all  int«n.-St,     Had 

the  MarcbeBa  clearly  delivered  her  views  on  that  subject? 

]  not  tlw  pnbiic  diiwiL<sion  4^ed  in  omoke  ?    The  matter  was 

of. 
I'Early  one  Saturday  morning  a  note,  with  a  big  gilt  monogram 
i  ooronet,  wa«  brought  to  the  ProfwBor  with  hia  morning  coflTee. 

tt  ■•«  a  fritiidly  command  from  Countess  C ■,  insisting  on  hjii 

fmesce  at  her  reception  that  evening  to  meet  some  political 
MtabiUlies  who  weix-  pa^wing  thnnigh  on  their  way  to  the  capital. 
In  hi*  prviitent  fraror  of  mind  the  Professor  wonid  liardty  have 
«ed  to  mcrt  the  whole  Cabinet,  but  still  this  graciounly  worded 
iiritatioa,  oouplt^  as  it  was  with  gentle  reprouehcK  for  his  long 
iMrlion,  oonld  not  be  disregarded.  But  no  sooner  had  \w 
deciilcd  to  go  than  be  b^an  to  tliink  more  regretfully  than  ever 
(f  lite  traui^uil  evenings  for  which   he  had  deserted  the  noisy 

fOliesat  the  Falaxzo  (' ;  and  again  he  askerl  himself,  should 

be  Kver  cAJoy  them  again  ? 

Meanwhile   the  said   Imnquil  evenings  had  gronn  decidedly 
JoD.    Nelly"*  piano  wiu!  seldom  opened,  Nelly's  laughter  iieldom 

trd.  Tlic  girl  bad  lieen  seized  with  a  sudden  ardour  for 
orical  Etndy,  and  she  was  plodding  through  Guicciardini's  page* 
Jng  (eotcnoea  with  steady  determination.  Her  fnTourite  poetn 
^fee  no  longer  ranged  on  the  centre  table;  dog's-eared  folios  took 
Bir  place.  Mr^.  Peel  yawned  a  good  deal  as  she  sat  knitting  by 
Bfire;  and  now  attd  then  an  anxious  expreadon  would  steal  ov«r 
Bbee  aa  she  looked  at.  the  fair  young  head  lient  over  a  big  book. 
^m  hwalid  girl  noticed  tbjit  her  sister  nt- ver  «iid  anything  auiufi- 
B  BOW,  had  rery  little  to  say  of  any  kind,  that  as  evening  came 
RftiP  Ijecame  realli-ss,  that  her  colour  ht-ightcned  when  the  door- 
kll  rang,  and  that  *hc  ni^ver  wKled  diiwn  l-o  her  tJuiwiardini  till 
rter  ftiglit  o'clock. 

The  Professor's  withdrawal  was  felt  by  all  three,  yet  only  the 
hfalid  girl  continued  openly  to  regret  him.  A«  for  Mr*.  Peel, 
Ihe  impolse  of  motherly  alarm  that  had  made  Iht  iinub  him 
Pe  the  unlacky  evening  of  the  lecture,  bad  long  given  way  to 
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Bomethiog  very  like  remorse  at  the  apparent  oompleteoMl  ftT 
success.  She  bad  never  intended  to  drive  him  away  altogethtr. 
Still  she  UAA  herself  it  va«  all  for  the  beiit;  that  would  sem 
have  done.  What '  ikni '  waf,  «I»e  did  not  openly  define,  liut  ^ 
msmore  than  ugiiail)'  indiilj^nt  to  her  yoimgest  child  in  thnr 
dayi.  Nelly'a  own  feelings  were  rci;  complex,  pa«»ed  through 
many  pha»e.<  from  surpri-te  t^;  di^appointmeDt',  then  to  aoger, 
u^iii  to  ilisappoinlment,  gradually  cliangiDg  into  anger  mth 
self  and  ii  dct^-riniostioD  never  to  look  at  Dante  any  mor<-. 
began  to  feci  very  tired  of  the  town,  and  to  fancy  that  tho  cli; 
was  too  relaxing  for  lier.  So  depressed  was  she  that  jhe, 
pleasure-loving  mem Iw^r  of  the  Cwnily,  positively  wanted  her  mn 

to  decline  a  sudden  invitation  from  the  Conntesa  (! .     'W 

did  they  care  about  political  notabilities?'  she  said  scornfully. 

There  wits  a  diecusHion  in  the  little  drawing-room,  and  a  refiual' 
would  have  been  despatched  but  for  the  persuanuns  of  th«  elder 
The  others  must  go,  she  said,  if  only  to  tell  her  all  about  it 
wards,  deecrilxi  to  her  all  the  celebrities.  Why,  was  not  tint 
vonderful  woman  the  Ex-Minister's  wife  to  be  there,  she  «b^ 
though  a  grandmother,  sang  ^nd  danced,  talked  and  looked  hke  • 
girl  of  twenty  I 

Nelly  looked  very  pretty,  if  unusually  pcnuv«,  as  she  stood 

[■by  til e  sofa  slowly  fastening  the  numerous  buttons  of  hergloMSi 
and  her  sister's  parting  recommendatitm  to  be  sure  to  koM 
Professor  for  his  strange  behaviour,  if  she  chanced  to  mwt  hioil 
brought  a  flush  of  colour  to  ht-r  cbw^ks. 

On  ordiuoiy  evenings  the  Countess  C received  in  a 

«a^m  at  the  end  of  the  suite ;  but  on  this  evening  even  the 
ball-room  was  glittering  with  wax.lights,  and  crowded  witli 
coated  men  and  gaily  altirt-d   women.     All  the  town,  or  ra' 
everybody  who  was  anybody  iu  it,  was  there. 

The  lady  of  the  houxe,  volubI<^   and  smiting  as  usual, 
near  tlie   door  dtifpcusing  loud-voiced  welcomes  to  her   f: 

t-and  introducing  newH'umers  to  one  another  with  uverwhel: 
tapidity. 

yXxi.  Peel  was  delighted.     Guests  were  pouring  in  bst 

»lhe  and  Nelly  anived,  and  she  woidd  have  liked  to  remain  ctoce 

■  their  ever-cordial  hostess.  It  amused  her  to  watch  the  enonooi 
variety  that  the  Countess  imparted  to  her  greetiugs,  which  were 
alike  in  one  particular  :  each  fresh  arriral  was  received  as  though 
bc!  or  she  were  the  one  person  needed  to  crown  her  felici^. 
Meitberdid  Mrs.  Poel  object  to  having  five  or  six  people  intii»- 

.dueed  to  her  iu  as  many  minutes.     Her  widowho<Kl,  the  sufTeriag 
it«  of  one  daugtiter  and  the  youth  of  the  other,  bad  compelled 
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tier  lu  lead  a  very  secluded  life  ;  but  at  heart  ^le  loved  Bocivly  lu 
dMrly  w  in  the  days  of  her  girlhood.  Still,  flhe  was  alriioi<t  iie 
doeilo  u  an  Americaa  mother;  so  when  Nelly  ui^eutly  iKggi-d  bur 
to  come  fariber  up  the  room,  iihe  instantly  obeyed. 

*  We  Bboll  see  everybody  so  capitally  here,  momma,'  said  Uie  girl, 
looking  round  rectlejt^y,  and  tpreJiding  her  fkirl^  ov(>r  a  big  divan . 
so  38  to  pre«e[%'e  the  povrvr  of  making  room  for  another  pcrR)n. 

Now,  &om  this  comor  they  certainly  had  an  excellent  view  of 
the  backs  of  the  men  congregated  rotmd  the  lion  of  the  evening, 
the  ehief  of  the  Oppotiitiou ;  and  among  thc«e  backs  was  on«  iiu> 
mounted  by  the  Profes^or'^  familiar  h«ad,  and  there  was  much 
energetic  talk  and  geeturv  going  on ;  but  all  the  well-dressed ' 
women  and  gay  uniforms — in  fact,  all  tho  brilliant  elements  of  the 
Bceof^— were  quite  bidden  from  them.  Mrx.  Peel  said  something  to 
that  effect,  but  ju»t  then  tbe  matter  of  the  hotue  came  towards 
them,  gently  rubbing  hiH  hands  and  looking  more  tban  ever  like 
an  Bstiit«  tom-cat,  ae  be  purringly  expn-nsed  his  satiir&ction  at 
being  honoured  by  the  English  ladies'  presence.  He  told  them 
who  everyone  wb^  and  cwn  presented  one  of  tlie  lesser  notabilities 
before  slipping  away  to  make  the  same  pretty  speeches  to  the 
Iklarchesa,  whose  helmet  of  black  lace  could  be  ^een  towering  up 
over  tbe  beads  of  ber  suite  in  the  ndjoiniDg  room. 

When  rival  chieftains  of  sivago  tribes  simulate  friendliness, 
thej  seldom  visit  each  other  without  a  following  of  their  own,  and 
thus  the  }klarchess  was  surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of  her 
staunchest  adliorenta,  Spazzagalera  among  tbe  number.  It  was  a 
peculiarity  of  the  leading  ladies  of  thin  city,  that  on  tlie  occasion 
of  any  large  aasemhly  like  the  prei«nt  each  formed  a  circle  of 
her  own;  m>  that  by  the  time  the  rooms  were  full  there  was  a 
•eriee  of  separate  oourta  congregated  round  each  one  of  them.  A 
stranger  woold  have  found  it  hard  to  divine  who  was  tbe  mistress 
of  the  house. 

Presently  Mrs.  Peel,  wearied  of  licr  quiet  oomor,  rose  to  »eek 
the  Manhesa.  Nelly,  unwillingly  enough,  was  about  to  follow 
ber,  when  slie  suddenly  saw  the  Profeceor  before  her  gazing  at  h^ 
Willi  sad  and  wistful  eyes.  She  instantly  held  nut  her  band. 
*  What  have  we  done  to  you  that  you  should  desert  ns  entirely  ?  ' 
■b«  askod  with  a  slight  quiver  in  her  glad  young  voice. 

Mnrootti's  fears,  Marcotti's  hesitations  vanished.  A  bright 
smile  lit  up  liis  pale  face.  The  touch  of  Nelly's  hand  was  to  him 
as  a  full  meal  to  a  starring  man. 

He  bent  over  it  till  bis  lips  almost  touched  her  glove.  '  I  was 
a&Aid  to  come,'  he  i^d  in  i>  very  low  voice. 

Tbe  gill  began  to  feel  nervous,  to  wish  that  she  had  (oUcn)^ 
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her  mother,  who  wa8  now  is  the  midat  of  the  MaroheiR'a  noi^ 
eircle ;  bat  she  did  not  leave  her  seat.  Oa  the  contrmry,  she  inooo- 
siBtently  made  room  for  the  Professor  on  the  ottoman,  and  ihe  diA 
not  have  to  repeat  the  geatore  of  invitation. 

'  Do  you  know,  my  sister  has  commisrioned  me  to  aboldyon  r  the 
has  missed  you  very  much  these  weeks ;  we  have  all  miand  joo.' 

*  I  did  not  stay  away  for  pleasure,'  murmured  our  haio,  glano 
ing  nervously  at  the  expressive  iace  on  a  level  with  his  own.  *  I 
was  a&aid;  your  mother  seemed  to  be  offended  witii  ma  that 
t^rihle  evening  at  the  Cireolo.  I  thought — I  feared — Ah  I 
Signorina,  you  don't  know  how  miserable  I  have  been  I ' 

Fear  is  not  always  contagious ;  in  certain  oases,  noting 
emboldens  a  woman  so  much  as  the  spectacle  of  a  man's  timidity. 
Nelly  was  quite  self-possessed,  though  she  still  breathed  lathgr 
qnickly. 

'  I  think  you  might  have  guessed  that  we  wanted  to  piok  your 
speech  to  pieces,' she  answered  with  frank  disingennonsness.  'I 
don't  quite  agree  with  the  limitations  you  would  aaaign  to  female 
aotivity.  I  can  assure  you,  girls  can  stand  far  more  knocking 
about  than  you  seem  to  think;  and  going  to  school  doein^ 
altogether  make  hardened  ruffians  of  us.' 

What  did  the  Professor  know  at  that  moment  of  limitations  to 
female  intellect  ?  The  mere  sound  of  Nelly's  voice  was  enou^ 
for  him. 

Nelly  went  on : — '  Do  you  know,  if  it  had  not  been  fhr  poor 
Mary's  health,  I  should  have  gone  to  CHrton  College  instead  of 
coming  to  Italy  with  mamma.  In  short,'  here  slw  laughed 
nervously,  for  the  intensity  of  her  companion's  gaxe  was  again  dis- 
composing her, '  in  ohort,  I  fear  you  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of 
our  sex.' 

<  Miss  Nellie  \  Signorina !     How  can  you  suppose  that  ? ' 

'  How  I  Why,  did  not  all  your  fine  words  result  in  the  concla- 
sion  that  you  were  heartily  glad  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with 
women  ? — that  you  could  treat  them  like  celestial  bodies  as  long 
as  they  were  distant  enough  to  be  viewed  through  a  telescope,  hot 
that  as  terrestrial  bodies,  to  be  submitted  to  the  microscope  of 
daily  life,  you  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ?  Do  yon 
call  that  flattering  ? ' 

And  she  looked  at  him  with  a  winning  smile  Intonded  to  be 
merely  arch,  for  she  was  quite  determined  to  keep  the  ctMLversa- 
tion  in  the  safe  and  easy  key  of  badinage.  She  was  so  glad,  so 
very  glad  to  see  her  friend  again,  that  (she  thought)  it  mattered 
little  what  she  said  to  him  or  he  to  her,  so  long  as  no  one  came  to 
interrupt  their  talk. 
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Bat  the  ProfesHor  was  not  iooUoed  to  je^t :  be  was  terribljr  la 
earaeet.  He  did  not  even  return  Iter  iimile,  onl;  looked  at  her  so 
patbetioally,  tb»t  her  colcMir  went  and  she  felt  a  little  frigbtoiKMJ. 
He  answered  hiiHkily  ;  '  1  wax  mad  that  night,  Signorina,  mad  and 
audadou*.  I  dart-d  to  point  a  portrait — eo  exact  tt  one  tbat  all 
the  world  mif^ht  liave  rcco^sed  the  original.  Yet  alt  the  while 
I  knew  that  mv  ideal  was  iioat  tainable ;  so,  fri{>btened  at  my  own 
audacity,  1  did  like  the  diaapfiointed  fox  in  the  table.  liut  your 
tnotberlud  recognised  tbe  portrait ;  that  waa  why  I  have  not  dared 
to  come  to  your  houne>     Will  you,  can  you  forgive  me  ? '  | 

Thin  comer  of  tbe  great  ttalooo  wax  quite  deserted  dow.    People 
had  Hooked  ti>  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room  where  the  wifo  of  tbe 
Kz->IiDiKterwa8clovcrly  performing  a  Neapolitan  »ong.    Someone, 
had  chanced  to  move  out  a  leaf  of  tlic  big  Chinese  screen  beside  ' 
the  divau  on  which  our  couple  were  wsit«d,  so  they  were  hidden 
from  general  obeervation, 

'  Oan  you  forgive  me  ? '  again  whispered  tbe  Profeoaor,  em- 
boldened by  Nelly's  fluttered  oilence, 

*  Forgive  you  f<>r  what  ? '  ithe  aaid  at  hint  lu  a  timid  little  voice, 
sod  without  looking  at  him. 

'  My  audacity,  my '    (fere  his  courage  failed  bim,  and  he 

pped. 
Inetaatly  our  heroine's  presence  of  mind  returned. 

*  Z  oan't  quite  foi^ve  you  the  iasi  part  i>f  your  Ciroolo  speech,' 
she  angwerod,  bluahing,  and  shaking  her  head.  She  blushed  still 
more  as  one  of  her  hands  was  suddenly  seizctl  in  liotb  tbe  Profenor't. 

'  Then  you  don't  dislike,  don't  despise  me  ? '  he  asked 
v^mently,  and  with  a  fond  pressure  of  the  captive  fingers. 
'  May  I — will  you  let  me  speak  to  the  Stgnoia  Mamma  ? ' 

Keily  drew  away  her  hand ;  slie  was  almost  indignant.  '  Why, 
doesn't  hu  undersUuid,'  ithu  ttiought,  *  that  he  Nliotdd  speak  first  to 
me?' 

81i«  had  no  experience  of  love  scenes.  It  never  struck  her  that 
theie  were  many  fasbionx  of  asking  the  same  question,  that  be  had 
fpoken  first  to  her,  though  without  the  formula  she  fancied 
indispensable.  So,  rising  from  her  ««at,  she  Aid  coldly ;  '■  Pleuw, 
Professor,  take  me  to  my  mother.' 

But  tbe  ProfesMf  never  stirred ;  her  request  fell  on  him  like 
irn  ioy  touch. 

*Tben  there  is  no  hope  for  me?*  be  stammered,  burying  hie 
faee  in  his  hands.    *  Ah,  Signorina !  do  you  not  know  how  madly  I 
love  you?' 
I     A  happy  light  fiaahed  in  tbe  girl's  t;yes.  i 
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<N'on  I  do,'  she  aDswered,  siakingdown  in  her  seat  again,  and 
giving  him  back  her  hand.     '  How  could  I  know  it  before?' 

Upon  this  the  Professor's  tongue  was  loosened ;  be  forgot  bH 
about  thepropriety  of  first  throwing  himeelf  on  Mrs.  Peel's  roercy; 
and  Xelly,  who,  if  she  had  not  known,  had  at  least  guessed  all  ttut 
he  had  to  tell,  listened  to  the  old  old  atory  with  a  mixture  of  joj 
and  terror.  What  was  she  to  call  forth  all  this  devotion,  and  bow 
could  she  ever  repay  it  I 

All  tbis  time  Mrs.  Peel  was  enjoying  herself  very  much  in  the 
next  room ;  she  was  chatting  with  some  pleasant  compatriots,  and 
not  in  the  least  troubled  by  her  daughter's  absence.  A  very  lax 
chaperon,  according  to  Italian  views,  it  never  occurred  to  ber  to 
watch  her  N^elly  in  society.  Suddenly  she  saw  her  coming  aeroa 
the  room  on  the  Professor's  arm.  Something  in  their  aspect  re- 
vealed their  secret  to  her  at  a  glance.  The  anecdote  she  wai 
relating  to  her  neighbour  stopped  short  on  her  lips ;  she  rote 
hurriedly. 

'  It  is  so  late,  mamma ;  let  us  go  home,'  wbispered  Nelly,  giving 
her  mother's  band  a  tender  squeeze.  '  I  have  something  to  tell 
you  :  and  please  be  kind  to  him' 

'  Profeasor,  Professor,  come  here  and  be  scolded,'  cried  the 
Marchesa  with  an  imperative  wave  of  ber  fan. 

The  Professor  only  bowed  with  a  deprecating  shrug,  and 
turned  to  offer  bis  arm  to  Mrs.  Peel.  IBut  Spazzagalera  had  foie- 
stjilled  him,  thereby  unconsciously  doing  him  a  great  service. 

'  Well,  Professor,'  sneered  the  Avvocato,  looking  back  with  a 
malicious  grin,  as  he  conveyed  the  bewildered  Mrs.  Peel  tbrougb 
the  crowd  in  the  antechamber,  '  when  are  you  going  to  favour  us 
with  another  discourse  on  the  Ideal  Woman  ? ' 

Our  hero  smiled  serenely. 

'  Not  at  present,  Avvocato,'  he  replied  with  elaborate  politeness. 
Then  in  the  ear  of  his  blushing  companion  he  wbispered  softly :  '  I 
have  found  my  ideal  now.' 

Probably  Mrs.  Peel  was  not  very  unkind,  for  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  the  first  column  of  the  Times  announced  the 
marriage  of  Professor  Marco  Marcotti  with  Miss  Eleanor  Peel, 
younger  daughter  of  the  late  Edmund  Peel,  Esq.,  and  niece  of 
Professor  Thomson  of  Edinburgh. 

USD  A  VILLARI. 

{The  Efid.) 
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Aroc^rcts   Nisrby  is — or   was  when   1    Uat   saw  him — a 
fkBosopher.     He  piques  1)im»eir  on  taking  life  quietly,  whicli,  as 
list  two  tboa^aod  a  your,  no  cliiVlrcii,  and  has  iicvcr  liiul  a 
b*B  U1d«!«,  he  does  not  find  it  eo  difficult  to  do  as  somi-  others 
taf  actual ntanoe.     He  ascribes  nil  theological  douhts  and  dis-  - 
tioiLs  aa  well  as  all  political  fcuda,  to  what  he  calls  *the 
iry  ducts ; '  and  is  of  opinion  that  it'  everybody  would  only  take 
"iTiehshall  in  the  morning,  like  himself,  men  would  liecome 
r>al  taothethood.     It  iit  in  vain  to  attempt  to  aroiiw  in  liim 
■}  nrtiious  iiidi^iition  again>t  Turk*  or  Ruiisiiius.     'Thuyaru 
■  right,  blew  you,  both  of  them,'  he  Mys  cheerfully :  '  but  their 
BUes  are  again^   them.      Wliat   they  want,  i^speotively,  is 
and  ice.     Give  them  these  in  sufficient.  (inantitie>— and 
IISUc  Friederiehshall   in  the  morning— and  their  outrages  »ill 
Hi»  charity,  rtrange  to  my,  even  LefiJus  ut   homo.     He 
the  criminal  dailies  of  his  own  rountry  calmly  and  dig- 
itely.  with  no  impiildtvc  and  policeman-like  desire  to  '  run 
itn.'     It  is  u8  int^TCsrtjng  to  him  towatch  them  at  large  (pro- 
I  they  don't  get  at  Aon)  as  tn  obttervo  tlm  great  carnivore  at 
r  &»k^cal  Gardens.     '  Wc  epcak  harshly  of  this  or  that  man,' 
playing  with  bis  double   eyeglase,  and   xrailiog   in   his 
J9i  maoDcr, '  Wcaiise  li«  hap})eDs  lo  he  a  mmxlcrcr.     It  is 
to  call  Dame«,  and  even  to  attach  to  them  an  offensive 
ee ;  but  the  <iue»tion  is,  what  are  the  fiuA*  ? ' 
i  If  you  venture  to  remind  Mr.  Augustus  Xashby  that  the  facts 
patent  enough,  namely,  that  the   man  has  beaten  his  wife 
a  stick  for  half  a  dozen  years,  and  has  eventually  beaten  her 
I  a  poker,  h«  replies, '  Very  good ;  these,  however,  are  but  this 
a.^jtectt'  of  the  question ;  you  arc  merely  scraping  at 
I.     What  lies  at  the  root  of  the  matter  is  the  state  of 
<r  fellow's  digention.     Let  us  examine  his  ordinary  medical 
at,  and  it  i*  ten  to   one   that  we  shall    fmd  one   of  two 
i:  first, that  there  is  j»mething  wrong  with  hia biliary  ducts; 
I  ueoodlT,  that  he  has  never  drunk  half  a  pint  of  Friedcrichshall 

life.'  ' 
The  igooranoe  of  public  opinion  upon  tlus  Hubjeet  is  to  him 
.  amazing.    *  There  is  even  a  proverb,'  he  says, '  about  u  bad 
.  and  a  good  digestion  always  running  together  in  a  ccriava 
11.   no.  nvin.  () 
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noUe  family;  whereas  tbe  two  uru  al)Colut«ly  iDoonq)KtlbIe.    T« 
might  UK  well  expect  to  Bee  the  Bengal  tiger  and  the  &itUid 
Hheep-dog  running  together.     Mene  aaiia  in  corpore  sano  a  Ibt 
motto  not   only  of  physical  but  of  moral  perfectibility.    Take 
what  are   called  (conventionally)  the  wicked  Roman  Einperon: 
Caligula,  for  exampU^  of  whom  we  are  told  that  a«  u  young  maabt 
WM  irreproachable ;   well,  take  bim.      A  master  of  the  Latin  lu- 
guagv  bail  observed  that  "  no  one  becomes  very  bad  in  a  mooMit,* 
yet  we  arc  asked  to  believe  that  this  model  youth  wu  all  «f  a 
snddeo  metiiinor[)lioee<i  into  a  monster  of  iniquity.     Wh«nat«hlt 
r<!ally  happonod   whs  that   some  foreign   Kiibetancv,   probaUT  a 
lamprey,  stuck  in  h'u  biliary  ductf,  or  tliercnl)oute,  and  produord  a 
mental  revolution.     Or,  agaiu,  take  ItobcspiciTo  :  at  one  timeio 
hia  life,  although  a  lawyer,  we  know  that  he  1  ad  scrapie*;  he 
t-specially  objected  to  ebedding  hutuan  blood.     Then,  hey  pie4«! 
he  becomctt  a  vampire  at  it.     Posterity,  who  sees  the  effect,  but 
not  the  cause,  execrates  his  memory.     I  have  no  doubt  in  my  inn 
mind  that  it  wa»  all  caused  by  hriock^,  a  hateful  cake,  peculiar,  iinA 
heaven, to  hit!Ownoountry,and  which, eal«n  hoi, would  aoooauti' 
anytliiog  that  takeit  place  in  the  moral  economy.'     Unlike  am 
other  philosophers  (of  paM.  agea,  of  course),  Xanhby  is  not  coottat 
with  laying  his  finger  on  tlie  root  of  an  evil,  and  having  exposed 
it,  with  taking  no  more  concern  in  the  matter.     The  thouandtcf 
Ids  fellow -co  untiy  men   to   whom,   under    present    arrangemenU, 
Friedericlishall  is  unattainable,  aad  who  therefore  belong  t*  ihe 
criminal  claxtie*,  are  dcrply  interesting  to  him.     If  the  noUot 
study  of  mankind  is  Man,  the  moiit  exciting,  in  bis  opinion,  i* 
Mao  under  surveillance  of  the  Police.     He  is  alway»  regretting 
that  no  person  of  his  own  family  has  hitherto  «o  neglected  lus 
digestion  as  to  fall  into  the  bands  of  tlie  criminal  law,  und  Ibc-n  Iv 
tailed,  ■«  that  be  could  make  bis  observations  upon  him  at  leisure- 
He  once  told  me  in  confidence  that  he  had  even  had  it  in  hia  ouad 
to  sup  heavily    himself  upon   pork   and   sausagat,  to   <»nit  fail 
Kricdcricbshall,   and,  taking  the  consequt'nccs  (however  aerions 
they  might !«),  to  give  himself  up  to  jiwtice ;  be  pictured  himself  in 
his  cell,  analyitiiig  his  own  depravity,  as  tlu-  dying  physician  marked 
the  appro«chc«  of  hiK  own  '  diKSolution '  and  set  tbem  down  in  hi* 
hospital  Dotobook  fur  the  inlbrmation  of  the  siafl'  at  Otiy's  ;  but  his 
courage  failed  him  at  tho  Srst  satzssge. 

In  the  case  of  one  with  such  a  mental  grasp  at  Xashby,  it  wilt 
be  no  detraction  (and  only  a  slight  breach  of  friendly  coutideitce, 
which  I  will  risk)  to  say  that  he  is  not  courageoujt.  So  admirable 
(as  he  would  put  it)  {«  tho  arrangement  of  his  biliary  ducts,  that  be 
is  as  conscious  aa  a  sensitive  plant  of  tbe  least  approach  of  peril. 
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If  be  Hee»  a  dog,  liowever  small,  on  the  pRvoment  ahead  of  bim, 
ntber  than  bccomo  the  posfdUe  object  of  bi9  boRtUity,  he  will 
crou  the  Btreet,  no  matter  how  muddy  it  may  be,  and  purstie  tlie 
pATement  whore  there  is  no  dog ;  and  Uiia  be  does  with  an  air  of 
o&i«le«8nets  and  indifferenee  that  would  deceive  a  detective;  be 
does  not  whi«Ue  (becan»e  (Jiat  might  ntlrnct  the  dofi),  but  otlier- 
wi«e  the  behaviour  of  "SXt.  Sampsoit  Bram  of  Bvvis  Marks,  when  he 
uppi-urcd  in  the  Htroet  with  the  poker,  is  the  model  for  his  aetiona 
on  sueh  occasions.  I  once  saw  him  in  a  hansom  cab  when  the 
boiBe  began  to  rear,  and  if  I  oould  have  obtained  an  instantaneous 
photograph  of  bim  at  that  juncture,  J  believe  the  sale  of  it  would 
have  made  a  fortune  for  one  of  my  modest  needn.  The  driver 
mbwquently  told  me  (and  I  thought  it  a  very  high  compliment  to 
Naahby's  adroitness  and  agility)  that 'he  did  think  ae  how  the 
gent  would  have  made  his  way  through  the  little  winder  in  the 

iwf:' 

By  reason  of  this  acute  sensibility  as  to  danger,  I  have  never 
l>eeD  able  to  peniuade  my  pbilosopbic  friend  to  accompany  me  in 
c«Tt*in  expeditions  which  tbc  exigencies  of  the  literary  profession 
have  occasionally  compiled  me  to  make  (I  confc«p>,  against  the 
grain)  into  the  baunto  of  that  class  of  perflons  who  as  a  riitc  incline 
to  other  beverages  than  Fricderichshall :  low  lodging-houses, 
*  rookeries,'  and  the  like,  where  the  attendance  of  a  policeman  is 
indispensable,  and  that  of  two  or  three  is  much  to  he  preferred. 
Nsshby  My*  that  he  can  read  the  nature  of  criminals  like  a  hook, 
and  prefers  to  study  them  in  the  olo»et  rather  than  on  the  stage 
of  actual  life.  Moreover  be  adds,  and  this  ii^  hix  great  point,  that  no 
moral  benefit  can  result  from  eucb  perfunctory  Tisitx ;  while  the 
criminal  is  surrounded  by  hie  fellows,  be  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  whereas,  if  you  could  catch  him  alone  (though  of  course 
with  per*ons  of  well-regulated  digestions  within  call),  a  great  deal 
of  good  might  be  effected  in  the  way  of  suasion,  irpon  this  I 
offered  to  bring  a  very  diiitinguiHhe<i '  burglar  with  violence '  to 
Acacia  Cottage  (where  my  friend  resides)  to  a  symposium,  and 
tlie  matter  woiUd  have  been  satitiractiorily  arranged,  but  for  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  houi-.  Nashby  made  it  a  sinn  qxta,  nan  that 
the  entertaiument  of  this  visitor  should  take  place  in  broad  day- 
light, and  the  vidilnr  thcri^upon  deelined  the  invitatinn  upon  the 
ground  that  '  he  knowed  lietter,'  and  even  'a  trick  worth  two  of 
that.' 

Still,  the  propmition  took  Nashby's  fancy,  and  (from  some  dis- 
anangemenl  of  his  biliary  duct,s  f  suppose)  he  was  bo  imprudent 
(at  you  shall  bear)  as  to  carry  out  my  suggestion  independently  of 
mr  ftieadly  asstrtanc^  and  on  his  own  account. 

-  -VCi' 
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He  had  gone  down  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  not,  of  conne,  to  hen 
the  concertB,  nor  to  see  the  rifle-Bhooting,  but  to  emmins  one  of 
the  antediluvian  reptilea  which  differed,  as  he  had  bera  told,  froa 
his  idea  of  what  it  ought  to  be.     He  had  a  theory  as  to  the  gndiM 
diminution  of  the  Flesiosaurua  into  the  common  lizard,  in  conneB- 
tion  (through  the  diversion  of  the  Gulf  Stream)  with  its  watn 
supply,  and  while  intent  upon  these  early  fathers  of  the  animal  world 
he  had  lost  his  gold  watch.     It  had  been  RubEcribed  for  him  by  i 
learned  society  in  acknowledgment  of  an  exhaustive  treatise  upoD 
this  very  suliject,  and  he  valued  it  highly.     Indeed  Mrs.  Nashh; 
told  me  in  conBdence  that  the  language  he  used  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  hi»  calamity  wa^j  anything  but  philosophic,  and  such  u 
would  have  abtonished  any  society,   learned   or  otherwise,  very 
much. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  even  by  a  man  of  science,  that  the 
Plesiosaurus  had  taken  it,  and  though  Nasbby  protested,  as  people 
always  do  when  they  lose  their  watches,  that  he  had  never  lost  sight 
of  it  for  a  moment,  without  keeping  his  band  on  the  chain ;  that 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  anyone  could  have  taken  it  from 
him  without  his  knowledge,  &c.  &c.,  there  was  in  reality  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  he  had  had  his  pocket  picked.  Under  these  circum- 
stances,  Naebby,  whoae  moral  organisation  was  much  too  high  to 
ciire  twopence  iibout  compounding  a  felony,  put  an  advertisement 
in  the  newspapers  offering  ten  pounds'  reward  for  the  watch,  and 
promising,  in  case  of  its  restitution,  that  there  thould  be  'no 
questions  asked,'  On  the  day  after  the  appearance  of  this  notice 
he  received  a  neat  little  note,  on  scented  paper  and  in  what  the 
rogue  imagined  to  be  a  female  hand,  to  say  that  the  writer  accepted 
the  terms,  and  would  preii^ent  hernelf  at  Acacia  Cottitge  with  the 
watch  at  one  o'clock.  Now  here,  tlioiight  Nashby,  was  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  one  which  might  prove  a  \ery  interesting  one,  of 
investigating  the  criminal  character  without  risk. 

'My  dear  .lulia,' he  said,'Iwill  give  this  young  person  some 
lunch,  and,  under  the  cover  of  hospitality,  deduce ' 

'  And  how  do  you  know,  pray,  she  h  a'young  person  ? '  inquired 
Mrs.  Xashby.  '  I  understood  you  to  say  that  no  one  was  near  you 
when  you  lotL  your  watch.' 

The  good  lady's  suspicions  were  naturally,  though  I  may  say  at 
once  unjustly,  excited ;  slie  reraemLci-ed  that  there  were  certain 
bowers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  antediluvians  which,  though 
devoted  to  science — in  the  exliibition  of  the  strata  of  the  earth, 
stalagmites,  and  what  not — were  used  by  the  giddy  throng  for  pur- 
poses of  flirtation.  *I  only  judge  by  her  hand — I  mean,  by  her 
handwriting' — explained  Nashby  hastily.  '  It  looks  like  a  female 
^he  poet  describes  it : 
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when 
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field  of  corn 


the  I 


wut.' 


I  ronnng  i 
doat  care  vhst  the  poet  says,  or  anybody  «lae,'  returned 

.  Naahby  thuply; '  you  don't  liincb  witb  tbU  creatine  witbout 
m.*  In  Tain  the  philosopbcr  coiitciidod  tbal  it  wm  not  desirable 
tint  >lre.  Na&liby  should  nt  down  at  tbe  »amv  table  witb  an  iD- 
dtridul,  even  of  ttie  same  eex,  wbo  appropriated  other  people's 
olelies;  in  \'aiii  be  urged  that  the  preHence  of  a  third  per^ion 
Bight  Bkake  the  visitor  difiideiit  if  not  dumb.  Slie  gave  the  same 
auwer  ia  effect — only  of  cour*e  in  more  poliaihed  luuguage — as  tbe 
'bsglar  with  violvaoo'  bad  done;  '  dho  kn<>w  l)ctter.' 

And  aftt-r  all,  the  cri.-<ituro  turued  out  to  liu  a  mau.  At  firdt 
tUi  alanaed  poor  XaJihby  as  much  as  it  coufoled  bis  wife ;  but  the 
pMlonanly  appearance  of  hia  visitor,  and  the  redection  that  ho 
■■tbave  met  him  at  the  Palac-e  on  a  live-sbilling  day,  somewhat 
■hied  hi»  appreheuxidiis.  >[e  produced  biit  teu  pounds  at  onoe 
Md  rMeived  hi*  watch  in  exchange,  and  after  that  little  business 
iMHCtiaO)  tbey  all  three  sut  down  to  bmcb;  ]Mr«.  Nu:«hby  not 
vilbeut  some  emliairassment,  and  tbe  butler  iti  sueli  a  state  of 
itonishment  that  he  could  hardly  wait  at  table,  but  the  phi- 
Iwfiher  and  the  pickpocket  on  the  beet  of  terms. 

'Now  our  tittle  aS'air   h.-m   Iveen   amicably   settled,'  observed 
Xubby   beiiitatingly,   > perhaps,  my    dear   sir,  you   will  ha^e  no 
lion  to  tell  mu  ho«f — how ' 

I 'How  1  collared  tbe  ticker?'  suggested  the  visitor. 

I 'Just  «o,'  said  Nosbby,  a  little  put  out  by  this  fraukne^H  of 
b,  whieb  be  himself  bad  shnmk  from  using,  and  which  wax 
eErtkialy  even  less  becoming  in  tbe  mouth  of  the  offeoder,  '  Uuw 
did  yoo  ujllar — the — tbe  ticker  ? ' 

'Ob,it  wag  tbe  old  game,'  returned  the  viititor,  li«lpiiighijuself 
—asd  largely — to  &>puragus ;  '  I  was  tbe  fly.' 

'  The  fly ! '  returned  Nashby.  '  Really  it  appears  to  me  that  I 
«u  tbe  tly,  and  you  wore  the  spider.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  spidei«,'  returned  the  other,  to  whom  the 
apgltfgue  was  evidently  unknown,  '  but  I  know  I  tickled  you 
twice  in  tlw  back  of  your  neck  before  I  could  tlraw  jourattention 
bom  tJiem  'ere  blooming  nliat-you-inay<eall>emi(.' 

'  Tbe  Sauriaiis,'  explained  Nashby  ;  *  dear  mu,  I  remember  now 
kwiog  a  bluebottle  and  Hcratcbiug  my  neck.' 

•/  was   tlie  bluebottle,"  observed    the  other  quietly;   'when 

Ir  butd  left  tbe  watch-chain,  I  took  the  watch.' 
*  Dear  me  !  bow  carious!  was  it  not,  Julia?'  inquired  Nasbby, 
I  piqued  himself  on  this  philosophic  behaviour  in  his  wife's 
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*  /  don't  oftU  it  curious,'  remaiked  that  lady,  who  ms  b 
with  auppresscd  tndigDation. 

*  It  was  very  neat — vHi-y  neai— no  donbt,'  olieerved  the  l 
modestly ;  *  but  thej-e,  thatV  nothing  wh«n  you've  been  at 
twenty  years  or  more.' 

'Twenty  years  I'  ejaculated   Nasbby.     *Thi8   ia  really 

)Dt«r«»tiDg.     Now,  may  I  aak  you,  Mr. 1  hare  not  the  ^ 

of  knowing  yoiir  name — ' 

*  Ob,  thank  you  very  much,  but  mum'e  the  word,'  iut«ipOM 
visitor  hastily. 

*  Well,  may  1  ii.ik  you,  Mr.  Mum,  whether  you  have 
u  great  sufferer  £rom  dyspepsia  'i ' 

'  That  beats  me,'  replied  the  other,  helping  himself 
sherry.     '  Do  you  mean  otlen  in  ipiod  ? ' 

*  Yes — have  you  suffered  from  it  often,  in — in  prison  ? ' 

'  Oh,  very  much  «o— Yes,  sir  '  (this  to  the  butler),'  I  vjUI 
another  glass  or  two — I've  been  infiimously  treated  all  round 

*  Ah,  Mr.  Mum,  so  we  all  think  when  we  break  nature^ 
xaidNaabby,  witli  his  philosophic  smile.  'As  a  child,  now,  yon 
have  lieea  imprudent  in  your  eating.' 

'  I  snapped  up  what  I  could  get,  sir— another  piece  of  chl 
if  you  please,  ma'am,  thu  k'g  will  do — nothing  came  aiiiifl|| 
in  those  days,  from  pork  pies  to  Albert  rock.'  ^ 

'Oood  Heavens!  And  yet  people  call  you  a  oriminat 
claimed  Nashby  with  conuniserat  iou. 

'  We  calls  one  another,  too,  in  our  patter  all  sort«  of  id 
replied  the  other  frankly  ;  '  but  that  don't  hiu^,  bless  you.' 

*  It  does  not  hurt,  my  good  friend,'  said  Mr.  Nashby,  whi 
getting  quite  attached  to  his  guest  from  the  oorroboratloil ' 
hii)  case  afforded  to  his  theory,  *but  it  leads  to  the  miat 
heniioD  of  principle^.' 

<  Very  likely,  air,' returned  the  other;  'the  peelers  are 
making  some  blooming  mistake  or  another.' 

'  Now,  Mi.  Mum,  may  I  aak  you  whether  you  ever  tateJPVi 
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%  eonrert,  there  were  elements  of  good  in  Mr.  Mum  which,  if  only 
k^^y  seconded  by  the  biliary  ducts,  woiUd  make  him  an  honcit 
■an  and  an  ornament  to  society.  ^ 

Oq  bia  departure  Ute  host  .tccompanied  bi«  ^ost  to  the  fron^ 
door  and  prewed  upon  his  acceptance  a  pint  bottle  of  Friederich- 
iball,  with  directiDng  for  use. 

'  You  haven't  got  a  bottle  of  sherry  to  spare  ae  I  can 
»iUi  it  ? '  inquired  the  visitor. 

*  No,  you  must  take  it  neat.  And  just  drop  a  line,  wilt  you, 
tony  how  you  are  getting  on — in  some  hon«8t  calling,  as  I  aihaU 
vtK  venture  to  Iwpe." 

'  All  right,  sir,  you  shall  hear,  and  no  mistake.' 
After   bo  Kas  gone,   there   was  some   difference   of  opinion 
hitweeo  Xasbby  and  hi§  wife  as  to  the  probability  of  the  conver 
im  of   Mr.   Alum.     The   lady  had   not  the   philoHophio   mind 
tC  her  husband,  and  ^e   grudged  not  only  the  loae  of  his  ten 
praid*  but  the  absence  of  the  chicken  and   a   half  and  of  tha 
ttne  pints  of  nherry  wbioh,  in  xpite  of  his  habitual  dyapepsi: 
tbar  gue»t  had  carried  away  with  him. 

'  I  have  no  patience  to  hear  you  talk  »o^  my  deiir,'  she  ej 
duiBed  presently ;  '  nor  time  either ;  I  have  promised  to  be  at 
the  Exhibition  at  three  o'clock  to  meet  your  sister.' 

'Well,   you    have     plenty    of   time.      It    is    but — goodnen 
pMkui,  there'*  my  watch  gone  again  \ ' 

He  felt  in  hi«  waivtcoat  again  and  aguln,  utt  though  it  could 
hi«  hidden  it«elf  away  like  a  w«tch*key.    But  he  felt  in  vain 
Hr.  Mum,  no  doubt,  as  be  was  being  pressed  to  take  that  Frioder- 
Uifaall,  had  '  collared  the  ticker '  a  second  time  t 

'It  serves  you   thoroughly  veil   right,'   said   Mrs.   Naahhy; 
■kich  completed  my  philo»ophio  friend'^  discomfiture. 

'  I  can  besr  dJjho&Mty,  but  not  iogratiludt^'  na  In?  totd  mi 
tlat  mme   ereDing.      But   after    all   it  is   a   question   whether 
Kubby  luul  much  to  complain  of,  or,  at  all  event«,  there  wu 
uother  point  of  view  from  which  to  repaid  the  matter. 

By  next  moming^s  po!<t  he  i^ceived  a  communioati<»n  oQ 
pink  note-paper  and  in  the  same  delicate  hand — which  bad 
fn>t«hly  written  five  thounod  begging  letters — to  the  following 
•fled.:  — 

'  Dear  ur :  I  Iiave  got  your  ticker  again,  and  quite  right  too.  Yooi 
ttid  in  the  advertisement  as  no  questions  was  to  be  ast,  and  f 
appose  you  ast  me  half  a  hundred.  Moreover,  I  took  a  {rlas*  of 
t^  'ere  beastly  Fried erichxb all,  or  whatever  the  name  is  ;  and  if 
Ibat  don't  make  ua  quits,  I'm  a  Duteliman.' 

MHEH  ■'ATX, 


r)t.^^H 
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<  /  don't  call  it  curious,*  remarked  tlist  lady,  wlu)  ms  balbf 

vith  sappiesBed  indignation. 

*  It  was  very  neat — very  neat — no  doabt,'  observed  the  Tisto: 
modestly ;  '  bat  there,  that's  nothing  when  you've  been  at  it  tot 
twenty  years  or  more.' 

'Twenty  years!'  ejaculated  Nashby.    'This  ia  really  vety 

interesting.     Now,  may  I  ask  you,  Mr. I  have  not  the  pleainre 

of  knowing  your  name — ' 

*  Oh,tbaiik  you  very  much,  but  mum's  the  word,*  interposed  the 
visitor  hastily. 

*  Well,  may  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Mum,  whether  you  have  not  been 
a  great  sufferer  from  dyspepsia  'i ' 

*  That  heats  me,'  replied  the  other,  helping  himself  freely  to 
sherry.     '  Do  you  mean  often  in  quod  7 ' 

*  Yes— have  you  suffered  from  it  often,  in — in  prison  ?  * 

'  Oh,  very  much  bo — Yes,  sir  '  (thiB  to  the  hutler),'  I  witt  have 
another  glass  or  two — IVe  been  in&mously  treated  all  round.' 

'  Ah,  Mr.  Mum,  bo  we  all  think  when  we  break  nature's  laws,' 
BaidNashby,  with  his  philosophic  smile.  'As  a  child,  now,  you  mnt 
have  been  imprudent  in  your  eating.' 

*  I  snapped  up  what  I  could  get,  sir — another  piece  of  chicken, 
if  you  please,  ma'am,  the  leg  will  do — nothing  came  amiss  to  me 
in  those  days,  from  pork  pies  to  Albert  rock.' 

'  Good  Heavens  I  And  yet  people  call  you  a  criminal  I  *  ex- 
claimed Mashby  with  commiseration. 

<  We  calls  one  another,  too,  in  our  patter  all  sort«  of  names,' 
replied  the  other  frankly ;  '  but  that  don't  hurt,  bless  you.' 

'  It  does  not  hurt,  my  good  friend,'  said  Mr.  Xasbby,  who  was 
getting  quite  attached  to  his  guest  from  the  corroboration  which 
his  case  afforded  to  his  theory,  'but  it  leads  to  the  misappre- 
hension of  principles.' 

'  Very  likely,  air,'  returned  the  other ;  '  the  peelers  are  a11»« 
making  some  blooming  mistake  or  another.' 

'  Now,  Mr.  Mum,  may  I  ask  you  whether  you  ever  take  f^ieder- 
ichshall?' 

'Thank  you,  no,  sir;  this  'ere  tipple '(the  sherry) '  suits  me 
down  to  the  ground.' 

Nashby  looked  at  his  wife  with  a  pitying  smile,  as  though  be 
would  have  said :  '  What  chance  has  this  poor  fellow  ever  bad 
inUfe?' 

Then  be  began  to  talk  to  him  in  a  serious  way,  and  Mr.  Mum 
listened  to  him  with  a  respectful  attention  that  is  not  so  often 
awarded  to  the  philosopher  as  to  the  prison  chaplain.  Before  tiie 
me  '  ver,  Nashby  was  convinced  that,  if  he  had  not  made 
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Diiiiiic  rang 
of  Bight, 
j;  and  they  tiang 
.  night. 


VII 

witii  faces  to  the  morn 
•raiding  the  coming  ray ; 


jf  sang  of  bygone  Muse  or  Norn, 

.lie  of  to-day. 


Tin 

And  some  in  quaintly-ordered  speech 
iSang  of  the  south  and  years  gone  past; 
All  aang  of  Love,  and  sweetly  each : 
No  first  not  last. 

And  very  sweet — ah,  eweet  indeed— 
Their  voices  sounded  high  and  deep. 
I  hlew  an  echo  on  my  reed 
As  one  asleep. 


I  Iicard.     My  heart  grew  cold  with  dread, 
For  what  would  happen  if  they  heard  ? 
Would  not  these  nightingales  strike  dead 
Their  mocking-bird  ? 

XI 
Then  from  the  mountain's  steepest  crown, 
Where  white  cliffs  pierce  the  tender  grass, 
I  saw  an  arm  reach  slowly  down, 
Heard  some  word  pass. 


a3> 
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At  moming-dawn  I  lefl  m;  sheep 
And  sought  the  mountains  all  aglow  ; 
The  shepherds  said :  '  The  way  ia  steep, 
Ah,  do  not  go  I ' 

II 

I  lefl  my  pastures  fresh  mth  rain. 
My  water-courses  edged  with  bloom, 
A  larger  breathing-space  to  gain 
And  singing-room. 

m 

Then  of  a  reed  I  wrought  a  fiute. 
And  as  I  went  I  sang;  and  played. 
But  though  I  sang,  my  heart  was  mute 
And  sore  afraid. 

IV 

Because  the  great  hill  and  the  sky 
Were  full  of  glooms  and  glorious 
Beyond  all  light  or  dark  that  I 
Had  visioned  thus. 


My  sense  grew  pure  through  love  and  fear; 
I  saw  God  bum  in  every  briar. 
Then  sudden  voices,  strong  and  clear, 
(lashed  up  like  fire. 
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And  turning  where  that  music  rang 
I  saw  aloft,  half  out  of  Bight, 
The  watching  poets;  and  they  sang 
Through  day  and  night. 

TII 

And  Bome  with  faces  to  the  morn 
Sang  heralding  tlie  coming  ray ; 
8ome  Rang  of  bygone  Muse  or  Norn, 
Some  of  to-day. 

Tin 
And  some  in  quaintly-ordered  speech 
•Sang  of  the  south  and  years  gone  past; 
Alt  sang  of  Love,  and  sweetly  each ; 
No  tirst  nor  last. 

IX 
And  very  sweet — ah,  sweet  indeed— 
Their  voices  sounded  high  and  deep. 
I  blew  an  echo  on  my  reed 
Ai!  one  asleep. 


I  heard.     My  heart  grew  cold  with  dread, 
For  what  would  happen  if  they  heard  ? 
Would  not  these  nigbtingales  strike  dead 
Their  mocking-bird  ? 

Zl 
Then  from  the  mountain's  steepest  crown, 
Where  white  cliffs  pierce  the  tender  grass, 
I  saw  an  arm  reach  slowly  down, 
Heard  Bome  word  paas. 
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*  The  end  is  come,'  I  thought, '  and  still 
I  am  more  happy,  come  wh&t  may. 

To  die  upon  Pamassus-hill 
Than  live  away.' 

xni 

Then  hands  and  faces  luminous 
And  holy  voices  grew  one  flame — 

*  Come  up,  poor  singer,  and  sing  with  ub  I ' 
They  Bang,  I  came. 

• 

So  ended  all  my  wandering ; 
This  is  the  end,  and  this  is  sweet, — 
All  night,  all  day,  to  listen  and  sing 
Below  their  feet. 

A.   HAKT   F.   HOBINBON. 
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BBAU-  never  forget  the  joy  I  felt  on  Tiiiting  for  the  first  time  tlie 
UleSirEobert  Peel's  collection  of  pictui-es — now  th«  property  of  the 
nation,  but  at  ihat  time  sliut  up  in  the  Imronct's  private  resideoee 
Whiteliall  Gardens,  and  onljr»liown  to  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  ohtain  an  order  from  the  owner  to  sec  them.  With  eye« 
and  UKMith  wide  open,  I  stood  Ktariog  at  the  little  market  scenes 
ly  Mivris  and  Qerard  Douw.  I  perceived  tbcir  dainty  minuteness 
of  detail,  the  exquisite  finish  shown  in  their  execution.  In  one 
especially,  rep re:NeD ting  a  woman  selling  poultry  and  vegtitaUeM,  I 
was  eqiuilly  faiteinaUsl  by  a  glivteiiing  tin  pail,  in  wldch  surrouud- 
iag  objecta  vere  reflected  as  in  a  mirror,  a  pile  of  eabbages  in  the 
iMves  of  which  every  vein  was  accurately  rendered,  and  the  plumage 
rfa  dead  pheasant  hang^ing  against  a  wall.  Every  touch  of  the  artiat'a 
bmsh  seemed  to  add  fresh  interest  to  these  carefully  elaborated 
eompodtiou*.  Nor  wa»  I  1c«m  ultraeted  hy  the  laud»caiHr!<  of  Hob- 
U-ma,  and  the  interiors  of  Peter  de  Iloo^hc, 

But  what  makes  this  visit  to  Whitehall  Gardens  chiefly  me- 
nomhlB  to  me  is  that  I  there  lost  my  heart  for  the  first  time. 
Though  only  fourteen  years  old,  I  fell  in  love  with  the  young  wiHnan 
irbo,  with  keen  yet  modest  glance,  looks  forth  at  the  spectator  from 

picture  known  a«  the '  Chapeau  de  poll.*    Who  that  haa  seen 

hsM  fo^rotten  her  cotmtenancc,  ho  trunk  and  searobing,  and 
ao  mild  ?  The  name  of  the  origlual  is  not  recorded.  She 
u  known  by  the  felt  hat,  which,  with  spreading  brim,  overlapped 
hy  gr^i«b  feathers,  shadM  her  comely  fac>?.  Her  crimson-sleeved 
•mu  ore  crcMwd  over  her  black  velvet  bodiee.  On  the  firtt  finger 
of  her  right  hand  she  wears  a  huge  ring — a  barbarous  custom,  by 
Ibe  way,  that  of  wearing  rings  on  first  fingers  ;  but  in  thiscaso  the 

ity  of  the  wearer's  hand  makes  one  forget  the  »ize  of  the  ring. 
ms  the  reooltection  of  this  Duteh  maiden  whivh  served  to  cheer 
tie  daring  the  tea  toilsome  years  I  passed  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank, 
perched  on  a  high  stool,  bending  over  a  dusty  ledger.  What  dnid- 
gaj  the  nid  clerkship  was  t  >Iy  only  exercise  was  running  up 
eolumiu  of  figures.  I  hail  hut  a  fortnight's  leave  in  tlie  year,  and 
that  bright  spell  of  leisure  hardly  seemed  to  hare  hegun  before  it 
■as  ended. 

I  have  now  do  cau«e  to  speak  otherwise  than  with  respectful 
teademeM  of  my  Uncle  Tbeophilus,  who,  though  he  was  my  gt)^ 
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father  a^  well  as  luicle,  never  gave  me  a  »ixpence,  nor  yet  aske^H 
me  within  bis  house,  during  his  life.  A  '  sting;  old  miser '  was™ 
not  the  harghcBt  of  the  expreiixioiiB  I  made  uae  of  in  alluding  to  him 
in  thofle  days.  liut  all  such  opiniitne — too  oflen,  alas  I  uttered — 
I  now  revoke.  My  uncle,  I  affirm,  vm  u  model  of  prndenoe  and 
kindness.  The  most  precious  as  well  as  thv  mo«t  worthle*  Uvts 
have  »  term.  ATy  uucle  died :  I  attended  his  fiinural,  nud  wu 
prcsfint  tifterwardij  when  his  will  was  rt'ad.  Instead  of  leaving 
everything  to  bis  only  ehild,  an  we  <}uite  expected  be  would,  be 
divided  his  fortune  of  two  b»ndre<l  thouitand  pounds  into  thm 
partjj.  His  daughter  gol  one  third  (»he  had  married  against  bis 
will,  certainly,  and  he  was  at  enmity  with  her  husband),  my  father 
another.and  1  another.  After  this,  the  firxt  thing  I  did  wai*  u>  take 
off  my  hat  to  my  employers  at  the  bonk.  I  shook  all  my  brother- 
clerks  by  the  hand— how  they  must  Imve  envied  me,  poor  fellows! 
— and  then  1  sallied  forth,  a  free  man. 

In  my  flays  of  poverty,  I  bad  formed  a  project  to  which  I  cimig 
none  the  less  fondly  Wcauiw  I  could  not  th«n  see  my  way  to 
oceomplieb  it.  This  project  was  to  pay  u  viNt  to  Ht^lond.  I 
was  quite  aware  that  the  cynical  Voltaire,  when  qiiittiofr  that 
country,  had  exclaimed,  '  Adieu,  canaux,  canardts  oanaille  I ' 
Yet  I  felt  Bure  that  I  should  be  as  glad  to  get  there  as  he  was  to 
depart.  ■ 

A  certain  Mr.  Jabex  Sumner  was  my  father's  most  intimate 
friend.  He  had  begun  life  aa  a  bagman,  1  «n.-')>ect :  at  any  rat«, 
business  bad  taken  bim  much  abroad,  more  especially  to  Holland, 
where  he  still  sometimes  went.  He  spoke  Ihitch  like  ii  native,  and 
wa^alwayjn  telling  me  of  his  experiences  at  Amsterdam,  Kotterdam, 
And  the  Hague.  When  he  heard  that  i  had  decided  on  making 
thi«  trip,  he  declared  he  would  give  me  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Van  Boven  Delwig  at  Amsterdam.  '  You  will 
be  delighted  with  his  pictures,'  said  he  :  *  a  vmall  coUeotiOD,  but 
exeeedingly  choice.  He  is  himself  rather  rou<{h  in  manner,  basb^, 
and  violent ;  Ixit,  really,  most  agreeable  when  you  get  to  know 
bim.  He  is  a  widower  (his  wife  was  Koglish),  and  ho  lives  with 
his  only  surviving  cliild,  a  daughter.  Aa  for  her,  she  is  a  treasure, 
■s  good  a«  nhe  is  beautiful.  Oh  I  you  miiMt  certainty  know  them. 
I  will  write  the  letter  of  introduction  at  once.'  Well,  he  wrote 
and  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  ittowed  it  away  in  my  writing-case. 

The  man  must  be  a  dullard  indeed,  Baoto  in  (tere  tuUtu,  for 
whom  his  tir«t  journey  abroad  is  no  pleasure.  Wishing  as  I  had 
been  for  so  long  tone*  Holland,  my  feelings  when  I  actually  landed 
at  Kotterdam  are  hardly  to  be  dc«cribeil.  The  scene  was  quite  as 
I  had  imagined  it.    The  canals    intersecLtng    the  town 
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brisUiDK  with  Eoaste.  Tlie  narrov  qiiajii  that  bordered  ttieiu  were 
planted  with  fonoal  row«  of  in«*.  7'hen  what  a  biuy  population, 
■qoarefacoJ,  heavy-footed,  nod  ftolid-looking!  There  was  u  landing 
aiHjii]iIoadiDgof»hipe,  a  wlivrling  rjftruck«,  uii'l  pulling  of  rope  Xi  a 
paasiDg  and  repassing,  a  buying  and  xt'lIiDg.  Men  and  women  irere 
all  at  work,  too  int«iit  on  buuDeii^  to  loiter  or  trifle.  The  Iinm  of 
the  hive  was  ineetMaiit  bitl  snlidiied.  Liioking  up  tn  Admire  n 
lorely  Bcarlet  house  with  pea-grven  »hiiltcnt  and  ipiaintly-shupcd 
gables,  I  beard  a  rattling  above,  and  then  down  came  u  uhowcr  of 
dirty  water,  spattering  my  new  hat  and  coat.  Some  housewife  had 
given  her  broom  a  twirl  out  of  window,  and  I  watt  the  sufferer.  I 
Aonid  certainly  have  u^cd  strong  language  if  this  had  hnppene<l| 
to  me  at  home;  bat,  bi-ing  in  Holland,  I  only  emilcd. 

I  crammed  all  the  sights  of  Rotterdam  into  one  day,  and  then 
left  by  rail  for  Amsterdam.  !  confess  that  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  be 
tiiere,  not  only  because  I  was  impatient  to  visit  its  ait  tit  iLHurex, 
tet  because  I  was  anziou*  to  become  as  soon  ax  jKMsible  nc(]UHiiit<-d 
with  Mr.  Van  Hoven  DelwJg,  of  whom  my  friend  Stunner  had 
given  me  to  flourifhing  an  account.  His  daughter  too  had  been 
deecfibed  to  me  as  '  a  treaxtire,  an.  good  &»  *he  wtis  beautiful.'  I 
was  oatitralty  desirous  of  knowing  farr  ;is  well. 

As  we  steamed  along  in  the  train  at  somewhat  sleepy  speed,  I 
gued  from  the  carriage-window  on  a  ticene  of  soothing  beauty. 
The  land  spread  away  to  tJie  hori7on  as  flat  ■,\^  a  hilliard-tablc — a 
rich  green  pasturage  with  cattle  grazing  (contentedly.  There  was 
a  f^entiful  crop  of  windmills  with  whirling  wheels.  Wc  often 
GrM«ed  over  a  canal,  and  on  it  T  w.-u  sure  to  see  a  lai^  barge 
pmsuiDg  it«  lazy  noiseless  way,  a  womau  at  the  rudder,  a  patient 
bom  lugging  on  tlic  bank.  These*  simple  objects  were  bathed  in 
the  golden  glow  of  an  autumnal  sunset,  like  that  with  which  Cuyp, 
or  tbe  Boths,  flood  their  pictures,     I  was  satisfied. 

Dining  at  four  o'clock  r.u.  is  a  thing  I  never  have  done,  andJ 
Mver  would  do,  if  I  were  to  live  to  bo  a  hundred ;  and  that  wai* 
ny  reaaon  for  declining  the  landlord's  proposal  that  I  sihould  join 
tbe  other  inmates  of  his  hotel  at  the  tiifih  d'hi'iie  that  evening.  I 
wandered  about  while  daylight  lasted,  and  then  turned  into  a 
modest  rating-lioiue,  to  dine  at  my  ease.  I  took  my  place  at  a 
little  table  eovennl  wjtli  a  raowy  cloth,  and  having  duly  studied  a 
kog  MU  of  Jare,  gave  my  orders  to  the  waiter.  At  the  table  next 
mine  was  seated  a  shabbily-dressed  man,  whose  black  hair,  all  in 
diMfd«r,  flowed  over  the  cellar  of  bis  coat.  He  had  a  difSgreeablo 
qoiBt,  and  shovelled  his  food  into  his  mouth  with  his  knife.  All 
^is  I  perceived  at  one  glanct?,  and  then  set  to  work  al  my  $oup. 
—fRwntly,  my  neighbour  addressed  me  in  a  voico  profoundly  basb. 
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He  ft.ike<l  me  whether  I  bad  Utel;  arrived  Groin  England,  and  on 
mj  iafonning  him  on  thathead,  questioned  me  much  about  IxHodon, 
ite  Btreeta  and  8(|iiares,  about  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Lord  Major, 
and  so  on.  By  degreett  we  got  talking  of  pieturcs.  People  with 
hobbies  mount  tb^m  whenever  they  have  tlie  ctiancc,  and  wfaen  1 
get  the  chance  of  introducing  the  subject  of  pictures — I>utch  onCB 
especially — I  can  talk  volubly,  even  eloquently.  I  was  veiy  elo- 
quent on  this  occasion,  and  it  gratified  roe  to  iiod  in  the  dirty- 
looking  man  a  matt  attentive  listener.  When  I  paused,  heb^an, 
and  provoii  himself  wouderfully  familiar  with  tlie  subject,  almoet 
as  mucli  K->  as  myself.  He  expatiated  on  tbc  excellence  of  tfas  ^ 
pictures  In  the  Museum  of  Amsterdam,  mentioning  the '  Celobntion  ■ 
of  the  Treaty  of  Miinster,'  by  \''an  der  IIclsl,  the '  Night  Watch,'  by 
Berobrandt,  the '  Evening  School,'  by  Gerard  Douw,  and  certam 
aea-pieces  by  \'ancievelde.  V 

My  mouth  Wittered.  It  never  dons  to  judge  by  appeaiuoee. 
NotwithtsUnding  his  repuUivc  exterior,  thia  dirty-looldag  man 
liad  a  refined  taste. 

Suddeidy,  lowering  his  voice  a  little,  he  addressed  me  tlios^^ 
'  Would  ze  slieutlemnn  tyire  to  buy  a  picture,  a  real  gem  ? ' 

I  hud  indulged  in  dreams  of  collecting  pictures — of  poeaessiiigJ 
a  gallery  of  my  own  :  here  was  an  opportunity  of  laying  ita  fo 
tion.     Everything  must  have  a  bt-ginniug. 

'  Are  you  a  dealer  in  pictures  ? '  I  asked  cautiously. 

He  told  me  that  such  indeed  was  his  calling,  and  a  very  poor 
calling  he  found  it.  The  treasure,  of  which  he  was  anxioux 
dispose,  he  bud  stumbled  on  by  accident.  He  had  been  at  Utrecht 
on  IiiisiuesH  imcounected  with  hie  trade.  Having  a  day  at 
dispofal,  he  had  attended  a  sale  in  that  neighbourhood,  consisting 
of  the  persona!  property  of  a  Indy,  the  widow  of  a  burgomaster. 
There  he  had  found  going  for  n  sum  that  was  a  tri8o  (when  eom- 
[Kired  to  its  real  value)  u  delicious  thing,  an  undoubted  Terbu^. 

'  Terburg ! '  I  exclaimed  iu  ecstasy ;  *  Sly  favourite  master  t '     ™ 

'  And  mine  ! '  cried  the  long-haired  man  :  *  Sir,  I  pledge  you.'  ^ 

He  bad  before  him  a  bottle  of  Schiedam  schnapps.  He  took 
the  bottle,  and,  reach iug  forward,  poured  some  of  its  contents  into  a 
glaff  standiug  on  my  table.  He  replenished  his  own  glass,  aod, 
lifling  it  to  his  lips,  Imwed  to  me.  I  returned  the  bow,  Mid, 
tliougb  I  hate  gin,  swallowed  a  drop  for  form's  sake.  My  friend 
entacked  his  lip*,  and  drawing  his  chair  a  little  nearer  mine,  sud, 

'  You  wish  it  cheap,  of  coiuw.     Well,  1 11  let  yon  have  it  ftw  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  guilders.    Thai  i.*  what  I  gave  for  it,  neither 
more  nor  less.     I  do  not  aeek  profit,  when  I  have  dealings  with  a  J 
genuine  amateur.'  -^^| 


'  Four  tbou<aiid  eiglit  hundred  guilden  I '  I  repeated,  calculat- 
ing ment^y. 

*  Ye*,  about  four  hundred  pouodK  gt«rUng  in  your  money. 
Why,  that  U  DolhiDf*  for  »ucli  a  thing.' 

'  Oh  nothing ! '  I  ropondix)  with  aEfcct«d  cuelcasnea,  though 
the  sum  sounded  to  mc  Urge. 

It  «u  uTADged  that  I  should  see  the  picture  next  day.  M^ 
tew  aoquaintsDoe  gnve  me  a  Hcrap  of  paper  with  a  name  aadn 
iMnm  written  thereon.  He  called  himself  Meyer  Libbc,  and  be 
lived,  it  set'med,  in  th«  Jews*  quarttT,  vomc  way  off.  He  begged 
me  not  to  piescnt  mywlf  till  late  in  tht-  day — five  o'clock  or  so. 
PiiuDy,  he  impre^ed  on  mo  that  his  terms  were  ready  money.  I 
amtred  him  in  return  that,  in  my  opinion,  were  tbe  ready-money 
ijpBtem  more  generally  adopted,  the  crop  of  grey  hain«,  wrinkle*), 
and  suicides  would  be  lew. 

I  oould  hardly  sleep  that  night  from  excitement  in  thinking 
OTer  the  morrow's  event.  I  summoned  to  my  memory  all  the  pic> 
tare*  by  Terbtir);  I  had  ever  seen,  and  imdeavoured  to  imagine  the 
mbjeci  of  the  gem  awaiting  my  inFpection.  By  degreeo  my 
imagininga  merged  into  fog,  and  I  slumbered. 

The  following  day  wa<i  epent  at  the  Museum :  yet,  dazzled 
tbough  I  w«  by  the  maitterpieces  there  diflplayed,  the  time  seemed 
to  drag  until  towarde  five  o'clock,  at  which  hour  I  might  have  beea,| 
*een  rsllUng  in  a  Dutch  cab — called  a  vigilante — over  the  uneven 
pavement  of  tlie  Jews'  quarter.  I  reclined  at  my  eas(>,  smoking  a 
dgarette.  A!y  ceat-pocket  was  etuSed  full  of  Dutch  lianknotce. 
I  ialt  very  important.  We  travelled  along  narrow  streets,  and  for 
HDW  time  coourfed  about,  aa  ill-smelling  »  canal  as  it  i«  possible  to 
coBecare.  We  were  plainly  Id  the  midst  of  the  Hebiewe.  Tbera 
waa  no  nurtaldng  tlic  type  of  vi».ige  to  be  seen  at  door  and  window, 
the  black  eyes,  hooked  nosc:<,  and  prominent  under-jawR.  It  waa 
hard  to  believe  that  anybody  cotild  be  found  to  buy  the  filthy  old 
elolhea  which  choked  the  ehop-fninte,  or  the  rickety  furniture 
apo««d  tot  aate.  At  last  we  halted.  We  had  arrived  at  a  point 
lajood  which  there  waa  no  proceeding — in  a  vehicle,  tluit  is  to  say; 
—■ad  tbc  driver  turned  to  addrcits  me  in  tii«  gibberish,  pointinff^ 
*ilb  bis  whip-liandlc  to  tlio  entraooc  of  an  alley.  I  deticended, 
paid  bim,  and  entered  the  alley,  holding  the  paper  with  Mr. 
LlU-e'>  addrees  on  it,  in  my  hand.  I  hastened  forward  till  1 
rtaebed  a  point  from  which  three  other  alleys  departed.  I  waa 
aboat  to  present  my  paper  to  a  ragged  vendor  of  fri<.-d  iivh,  and 
hiqnire  which  of  the  three  I  should  piiraue,  when  from  the  central 
oaa  there  issued  forth  Meyer  Libl>e  hiui>x-lf  luitintering  along  with 
JdihHMb  in  bis  pockets,  but  evidently  on  the  watch  for  me.     He 
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oaliited  me  witb  a  leer:  then  he  took,  rather  imceremotuonslj, 
fWtm  my  band  the  paper  be  had  given  me  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  tore  it  up. 

*Thi«  will  be  of  no  fiirth<T  Jise  to  yoii,*  Hud  Ite,  explaining  the 
actiou.  'We  cliangi;  our  quartern  to-morrow,  aod  move  to  a 
better  pari  of  the  town  - -Wannow  Stnuit.*  Ho  quidcened  hu 
pace  as  he  spoke.  We  turned  to  the  rijjht,  then  to  the  lofV,  and 
then  crossiDg  lui  open  court,  in  the  midst  of  which  wait  a  fouataia 
with  a  miililiited  figure  above  it.  we  passed  through  the  low  dooi^ 
way  of  a  Iiouh',  and  descended  a  Dight  of  nteptt.  Here  waa  a 
vaulted  chamber  like  a  cellar,  for  barTelii  were  ranged  oJoi^  ila 
wall.i.  At  the  further  end  wa^  a  room  into  wliicli  Mr.  Lihbe  led 
tbc  way,  and  announced  my  arrival  to  a  pcr«ou  within.  The 
person  in  qneBtifin  was  a  dapper  little  mito,  dressed  with  extreme 
neatocM  in  a  suit  of  .-hiny  lilaek  rioth.  He  ivore  a  green 
embroidered  i:moking-cap  with  a  long  yellow  tassel.  He  was 
sitting  puffing  ut  a  cheroot,  and  dangling  one  leg  over  the  r»il  of 
hifl  chair  as.  we  walked  iu ;  but  he  rose  kt  once  aod  bowed 
courteously  to  me-  As  our  eyes  met,  I  noticed  a  strong  Ukenwa 
Ijetween  him  and  my  conductor  Meyer  Libbe,  for  though  Meyer 
wax  ugly  and  slovenly,  and  this  man  comely  enough  and  smarts 
still  the  resemblance  that  exists  only  between  ni^r  relations  waa 
there.  I  decidiMl  that  they  must  Ite  lirutherH,  and  I  afterwards 
discovered  that  I  bad  decided  aright. 

The  younger  and  tidier  of  tbc  Libbea  spoke  Kugliah  better 
than  his  brother,  lie  bad  lived  in  England  for  three  year*,  lie 
Informed  me,  as  valet  to  a  live  lord,  and  hud  had  a  line  Lime  of  it 
apparently.  As  he  was  speaking,  I  looked  around  the  room,  umI 
noticed  that  it  contained  little  except  what  appeAred  to  be  wooden 
paeking'CJiaefl  of  various  size.n. 

*  You  t-ome  to  ub  just  as  we  are  on  the  etc  of  moving,' jaid  he; 
'  in  two  dayii,  we  hope  locommence  tjii»inet<«  iu  a  wealthier  quarter. 
But  we  arc  loittng  time.  The  days  grow  slioil,  and  you  desire  of 
course  to  nee  the  Terbiirg  in  a  goed  light,  Meyer,  bring  tbe 
picture.' 

Meyer  Libbe  accordingly  brought  u  bos  to  the  table  by  which 
we  stood.  A  sliding  lid  watt  removed,  and  the  precioiu  punting 
lifted  out.  It  was  quite  small — twelve  inches  by  ten — heavily 
framed,  and  covered  with  gbuu;.  Tbe  younger  Libbe,  wboec  name 
WW  Adrien.  ciirrie<l  it  to  the  window,  and  held  it  in  an  adran- 
tagcoun  position,  while  I  examined  It  with  eager  eyes.  It  was  a 
perfect  composition.     I  will  endeavour  to  deforth^  It.  J 

In  a  ilimly-lighted  chamber  sits  a  lady  hy  a  table  covered  witi^ 
a  piece  of  Upeetry.     .She  has  wanty  red  bair  tied  up  with  Una 
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ribbon,  small  Gsbjr  efcs,  and  a  loassive  nose.  Her  expression  is 
extremely  sullen.  The  almonnal  !Jz«  of  the  lower  pirirtiuii  uf  her 
Ewa  shows  that  ahe  is  mfferia^  {rom  either  mumps  or  tootbache. 
She  wean  a  javkel  of  pale  pink  satin  trimmed  with  HwiinHdowii, 
and  a  pettiooat  to  BUiU'h.  A  mvnlier  in  fvathcnMJ  Imt,  long  cape, 
and  bij{b  IcatUrr  booU,  with  8piin^  Htands  n«ar  her  with  bin  back 
to  the  spectator.  Although  his  faco  is  not  seen,  his  attitude  is 
indicative  of  emotion  ill  contioUt-d.  He  points  to  a  lalxdled 
bottle  standing  on  the  table,  and  is  doubtlesii  trying  to  pn-vnil 
on  the  mumpish  lad;  to  swallow  its  conteuta.  At  the  back  of  the 
picture,  on  open  window  affords  a  glimpw  of  a  tiled  yard,  where, 
in  a  glow  of  mcUow  surubine,  a  slout  cookmiiid  ik  discovered  wash- 
ing a  poodle. 

I  I  had  bnmght  a  magnifying  gkss  with  me  on  purpose.  I  no* 
I  4rw  it  bom  my  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  magnify  the  lady's 
I  bttvy  DOW  and  swollen  cheeks;  the  feathers  in  the  cavalier's  hat^ 
I  nd  the  hair  of  the  poodle  in  the  tub. 
L  'The  I'iMution  ia  inimiuble,'  observiM)  Adricn  Libbe. 

L^     *8ee  how  xc  shentleman's  spnre  gleam  1 '  put  in  Meyer. 
^H     'Signed  and  dated,'  murmured  Adrieu. 
^p      *Tbe  picture  murt  be  mine,'  I  Koliloquised  aloud. 

'  Four  thousand  eight  hundred  guilder^,'  said  Adriun. 
'Beady  money,'  added  Meyer. 

'I  am  prepared  to  buy  this  picture  at  tlic  price  you  mention,* 
«id  1  with  digoily ;  '  I  lave  the  money  with  me.'  I  counted  out 
tW  notes  on  the  table.  The  picturo  was  replaced  in  its  Inn  and 
Inailed  to  me  by  Adrieu,  who  then  wrote  me  a  receipt  of  piiymvnt, 
nd  added  his  signature  embelUebed  with  wondrous  flounshea. 

'Are  you  leaving  Holland  at  once  7 '  in()uired  be,  as  I  prepared 
flare. 

•Not  ju«t  yet,'  w.-is  my  reply. 

I  thought  his  countenance  felt  a  Uttle  on  heariug  this.  '  I 
(dvise  )ou,'  he  subjoiued,  *to  tell  nobody  that  you  possess  this 
laature,  and  above  all  things  keep  it  locked  up  and  out  of  sight. 
tfyoa  were  to  leave  it  about  at  your  hotel,  you  woidd  run  a  cbanoe 
of  being  relieved  of  it.' 

'Oh;  ne»*T  fear,'  I  answeretl  gaily.  Then  I  bade  him  good 
•ROing. 

Ueyer  Libbe  accompanied  me  for  some  dirianoe,  taking  a 
dUirral  route  from  that  by  which  we  had  come.  Having  put  me 
iD  tW  direct  rood  for  my  hotel,  he  quitted  me. 

I  was  enclianted  with  my  purchase,  and  sat  up  half  llic  uigbt 
»*»ty»jn;ng  it,  an  exauiinalioD  which  I  recommenced  the  moment 
Iniroke  next  moruiug.    Cesi^ling  at  length,  I  dressed  myself  with 
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kgntt  otKi  for  I  liad  deUnnined  to  call  in  the  forenoon  al  Uw 

■boose  of  Kfr.  Van  Boven  Delwig,  aod  bad  T  not  been  told  that  tbe 

pdftoglitcr  of  Uiat  gentleman  wnai  a  charming  girl  ?     Now,  I  do  bcA 

Bet  np  for  being  an  Apollo  ;  but  I  have  heard  my  geocnU  appesi> 

Boce  commented  on  fuvourubly  by  judged  of  both  sexc«.     I  f«lt  it 

was  quite  possible  that  I  might  make  a  ooDqnest,  and  for  that 

kreaBon  I  was  at  least  ten  minutes  over  tbe  airangemeot  of  my 

rriolet  necktie, 

Mr.  Vun  iJovi^u  Delwig  inhabited  a  baodMcoe  villu  in  the  out- 
■tkirts  of  the  city.     It  vug  not  without  A  si^nwntion  of  ncrvousues* 
r(for  I  um  a  shy  creature)  that  I  necended  the  flight  of  iitep«  leading 
to  his  door,  and,  pulling  a  rope,  set  a  large  bell  overhead  ringing 
obtrusively.   My  summons  was  promptly  answered  by  a  maidservant 
drefist^d  after  the  fashion  of  the  btUe  chocofaiihv,  in  the  well-knovD 
picture  by  Liotard  at  Drf^dcji.     She  led  me  into  a  circular  hall,  and 
,  jMiutiug  to  a  U-uch  fncing  a  oa»t  of  the  Dying  Oladiatur,  hastened— 
^wuy  to  her  m;i»ter,  with  my  cnrd,  and  ]Mr.  Sumner's  letter,  i^^ 
her  band.     Five  minutes  elapsed,  and  then  there  hurried  Into  the 
hull  a  fussy  elderly  gentleman,  bald  und  ratLer  bent.     He  wore  a 
purple  dressing-gown  and  spectacles.     He  greeted  me  cordially  in 
good  Knglisli,  and  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Van  Boven  Detwig. 
I  followed  him  into  his  study,  a  cosily  fumtehed  room  surrounded 
by  well-tilled  book-shelves.  fl 

'My  daughter,'  h«  »aid  as  he  closed  the  door  afler  lu,  and  h^ 
stretched  out  his  bund  towards  tbe  farther  end  of  tlie  room  wbeie 
a  young  lady  sat  drawing.      'Ulri<iue,' he  eontinued, '  this  is  Mr. 
Aloysius  Gregg,  tbd  friend  of  our  friend  Sumner.' 

The  young  lady  put  down  her  pencil,  rose  to  bcr  feet,  and  made 
bme  a  modest  curtsey,  'ilien  sho  raised  horeyee.  I  thought  I  had 
rsever  seen  so  lovely  a  face,  so  simple  and  so  sweet,  ^he  bad  an 
abundance  of  wavy  fair  hair,  confined,  at  the  back  of  her  head,  by 
a  gold  comb :  except  for  this  ornament,  she  was  dreesed  as  plainly 
us  any  ([uakercss.  Something  in  my  iippeuniDce  Momed  to  inspire 
her  with  confidence  to  advance  luid  give  me  her  hand,  which  I  took 
and  (Hreesed  respect5illy. 

Tbe  master  of  the  bouse  began  by  asking  me  many  qtwetioiis 
about  our  mutual  friend  Sumner.  \\'hen  these  had  been  duly 
replied  to,  he  observed,  *  1  understand  that  it  is  a  love  of  the 
fine  arts  which  has  brought^  you  to  our  country :  you  will  find 
much  that  will  interest  you  in  Uiat  line  both  here  and  at  the 
Hague.' 

*  But  I  am  told,'  said  I, '  that  many  of  the  best  Dutch  pictures 
are  included  in  private  collections,  and  that,  among  theee,  your 
own  stands  high.' 
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■  *  Tou  will  be  able  to  judge  of  that  yourself  before  long,  I  hope, 
b  replied  witJi  s  gratified  smile.  *  Just  uow,  the  room  in  which, 
my  pictoies  arc  sbowii  is  being  redecorattd,  tlif  pictm-ee  them- 
wArte  being  etored  in  cases  meanwhile.  I  hope  to  have  them  l«ck 
is  their  places  in  three  weeks  at  the  outside,  und  then  you  fihall 
«e  them,  not  before.  But  I  forgot  bo  ask  how  long  you  mean  to 
remain  in  Amaterdam.' 

1  cmtt  a  glance  at  the  graceful  Ulrique  before  answering,  and 
became  aware  that  I  wan  undvigoing  a  careAtl  scnitiny  from  her 
doralike  eyes.  I  &Dcivd  that  she  appeared  to  Ix.*  inten-iited  in  my 
Tff^j,  and  that  the  very  slightest  oloud  of  anxiety  cleared  from  her 
brow,  wh«n  I  said, '  Happily,  I  am  not  tied  to  time.  I  think  of 
IcaYing  shortly  to  visit  other  parte  of  Holland ;  but  will  certainly 
Rtoni  here.'  The  last  few  words  were  spoken  with  emphasis  and 
wm  accompanied  by  as  meaning  a  look  as  I  could  venture  to  be>  J 
stow  on  thv  young  lady,  who  dropped  ber  eye«  at  once  with  a  blusb«" 
and  began  stroking  a  haodsome  white  cat  which  lay  ctu-Ied  up  at 
ierCeeU 

I  BOOD  took  an  opportunity  of  introducing  tho  subject  which 
juit  then  occupied  all  my  thoughts,  and  I  related  how  I  had  been 
Iticky  enough,  the  day  before,  to  become  the  posseesor  of  a  beautiful 
Wtample  of  TeibuTg. 

Mr.  Van  Boven  Delwig  pricked  his  ears — if  one  may  be  allowed 
mn  expresuon  in  speaking  of  a  human  being — and  Singing 
his  bead,  after  a  fashion  peculiar  to  someafaort^ghted  people, 
•tared  at  me  through  bts  blazing  spectacles. 

*  A  copy  perhaps,'  »aid  be :  *  hardly  an  original.  His  paiatingH 
arescsice.' 

*  Pardon  me,'  I  rejoined,  a  little  ruffled  at  lii«»evmingto  doubt 

Emj  critical  ueumett ;  *  it  i«  an  originul,  nigncd  uud  dated.* 
I     *  Mo  proof,  that,'  remarked  he  rather  contcmptuouisly.     '  From 
«bom  did  you  buy  it  ?' 
•  From  a  dealer  named  Libbc' 
f      •  Where  does  be  Uve  ? ' 
I   had  quite  forgotten  the  address,  and  1  uo  longer  had  the 
faper  cm  which  it  bad  been  written.     Itleyer  Libbe  had  relieved 
Be  of  thai,  aa  already  shown.     '  I  can  only  tell  you,'  I  responded 
diarply,  *  lliat  it  i*  in  a  very  dirty,  and  very  distant,  part  of  thin 
town,  which  it  took  mc  more  tlian  lialf-an-hour  to  reach  on  whwla. 
>[r.  Van  Boven  Dfilwig  laughed  outright.     *  I  fear  you  havo 
been  made  a  victim  of,'  he  said ;  '  picture-dcalecaare  often  nnmiti- 
hat«d  raMabi.' 

T     I  waa  now  begirming  to  feel  cross,  and  would  certainly  bare 
MriAwnetbiog  rude,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  restraining  presence 
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of  a  liifly.  I  checked  mynelf,  as  I  liave  always  be«D  able  Ui  do,  is 
matters  great  or  small,  aud  instead  of  imDg  vinegmr,  used  oiL 
*  If,'  said  I, '  you  will  favour  mc  vitli  your  valuable  opinion  as  to 
the  geiiutavnesei  of  the  picture,  I  will  bring  it  here  for  your 
iuapectioii.' 

'  Do  so  hy  uU  means,*  was  his  ready  answer.    '  I  will  gladly  t«U 
you  what  I  think  of  it.' 

*Pray  tell  mc,  what  ts  the  subject  of  tJie  picture?'  uWd 
Ulrique  iimidly.  Perfect  creature  as  she  seemed,  I  perceived  fiom 
Lthis  that  she  wits  a  true  woman  in  the  matter  of  curiosity,  I 
ribed  the  painting  &s  well  as  J  could.  Whi;ii  1  urrired  at  tbe 
medicine-bottle,  l>oth  father  and  daughter  wore  disi|uivted.  Their 
^'di«quiet  increased  as  I   gave  details  of  the  ghim>]ooking  lady 
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'A  pink  Eatin  jacket?'  rL-pcat«d  the  gentleman,  int«iTO> 
gatively. 

'  Trimmed  with  swausdown  ? '  murmuied  L'lriqiie. 

I  bowed. 

'  And  a  view  through  an  open  window  into  a  yard,  with 
woman — '  Mr.  Van  Boven  I>elwig  stopped  short,  apparently  over 
oome  by  his  feelings. 

'  Washing  a  poodle  ? '  whispered  his  daughter,  completing 
Bentence  for  him. 

Again  I  bowed.     Tbe  father  turned  I'ed,  the  daughter  pole: 
cat  mewed :  I  began  to  l>e  soiely  puzzled. 

Air.  Boven  Van  Del  wig  now  removed  his  !<pcctaclcE  with  twitch* 
ing  fingers,  rubbed  tbem  up  with  an  orange>coloured  pocket-band- 
kerchief,  of  till'  siz«  of  an  ordinary  Hug,  readjusted  them  over  the 
bridge  of  his  uosi.',  and  regarded  me  so  long  and  fixedly  that  I 
imderutood,  for  tbe  first  ume  in  my  life,  how  easy  it  is  to  feel 
guilty,  though  unconscious  of  guilt. 

*  Strange  I '  ezclaiiucd  he,  slapping  bis  forehead  with  the 
of  his  hand.     Then  ruing  hastily,  he  flud  from  the  room,  the 
of  his  dre!<sing-gowa  streaming  behind  him. 

*  Wliat  on  earth  is  the  matter  ? '  I  now  inquired  of  his  daughter, 
who  xtood  with  clai^iped  hands,  and  lips  closed  hut  quivering. 
it  anytliing  which   I  have  said  or  done  that  has  upset  Mr.  V; 
Boren  Dclwig  ? ' 

'It  is  this,'  she  nnBwered.  *TIicpicturo  you  have  just  deseribed 
irwrables,  in  every  particuhir,  one  posseiuml  by  my  fotha^ — a  T«- 
burg — one  of  the  gems  of  his  collecUon.  lie  values  hi»  pietum 
more  than  his  life.  He  cannot  bear  to  think  that  even  oopiM  of 
them  should  exist     But  I  must  seo  what  he  is  doing.' 

She  was  about  to  i^uit  the  roomt  when  the  now  hazard  &oe  oL 
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Iter  &tlicr  appear^  ut  tlie  door.  He  poured  fortli  a  volley  of  i^on- 
iaed  Dutch.  The  consternation  of  the  beautiful  Ulriquo  was  only 
too  Ttaible  from  her  face.  .My  heart  was  deeply  stirred.  I  again 
begged  to  he  iofonncd  ithni  had  happcnr^i!. 

*  We  have  been  robl»ed,  «ir,'  replit^d  Ulrique,  (peaking  for  her 
ittnfiniMil  parent,  who  hnd  xubsidvd  into  a  chair,  and  «it  with  his 
&ce  buried  in  his  bands.  '  My  father  has  jui;1  been  to  his  store- 
loom,  and  he  finds  that  out  of  thirteen  cases  full  of  pictures,  eight 
in  nusaiog,  besides  four  large  boxes  of  silver  ornaments  from 
India.'  She  spoke  sternly,  and  looked  at  me,  as  I  thought,  re- 
proachfully ;  09  though  I,  innocent  I,  bad  been  to  blame  in  tbe 
btMiDes*. 

*  Whom  do  you  suspect  of  this  roWx-ry  ? '  I  demanded,  with 
feTerixh  inteoxi^. 

*  Sorely  it  cannot  have  been  Wilhelm  ? '  exclaimed  Mr.  Van 
Boren  Delwig,  looking  up  inquiringly  into  the  open  conntenanoe 
of  hit  child,    Xo — I  will  not  Mieve  it.' 

Utriquc  was  silent  for  a  moment;  then  sho  said  very  slowly, 
f^And  yet,  father,  the  only  key  to  the  store-room,  except  yours,  was 
in  his  poneSHioD.' 

*  Perhaps,'  I  interrupted,  at  Ibis  point,  *  I  may  he  able  to  throw 
WDU  light  on  this  extraordinary  nffair.'  I  at  once  proceeded  to 
give  a  minute  and  circumstantial  account  of  my  intcr\-icw  with 
tbtt  two  Libbe:<,  describing  th(ur  peri'onal  appearance  and  dri-jw, 
mad  repeating  as  faithfully  as  I  could  every  word  they  had  spoken. 
Ur.  Van  Bovcn  Delwig  groaned  as  I  went  on,  aa  though  he  rccog- 
niaed  at  least  one  of  the  portraits  only  too  surely.  When  I  gavej 
Adrieo  Libbe's  statement,  that  he  had  once  been  a  valet  in  England^ 
be  jumped  up. 

'  It  can  be  none  oOier,'  cried  be  '  It  is  my  servant  Wilbelm 
BaoKT,  a  man  to  whomltnisted  everything  implicitly.  The  other 
cm  only  be  hi«  brother  Carl,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  dealer  in  old 
clothe*,  living  in  the  Jews'  quarter.  Oh,  how  grossly  has  Wilhelm 
deeetTed  me '.    What  a  retara  is  this  for  my  kindness  to  him  1  * 

'  b  the  ecouodrel  in  the  houpe  now  ?  *  I  d^^manded ;  for  the 
bitter  reflection  that  ray  cherishwl  purclmse,  my  gem,  wa*  mine  no 
loBfer,  made  me  feel  most  indignant,  and  I  ardently  desired  to 
Uclc  the  fellow. 

'Xo,  he  is  out;  but  be  may  return  at  any  moment — that  is,  if 
he  ever  retunjB  at  all.' 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  go  back 
t«  my  hotel,  and  fetch  the  Terburg,  dropping  on  the  way,  at  the 
hwrtau  of  police,  a  note  which  Mr.  Van  Boven  Delwig  wrote  and 
ganre  ia«iaddre«sed  to  the  head  of  that  department.     The  note  left. 
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I  dashed  forward  in  my  viffiiante  towards  my  hotel.  As  I  swept 
around  the  comer  of  Warmoes  Straat,  I  caiigbt  sight  of  m;  wijy 
friend,  Adrien  Libbc,  Maring  very  fasid  into  a  bric-a-bmc  dMp* 
window.  I  could  have  jumped  down  and  Btrangled  him  tbereand 
then  ;  but  I  recollected  ttiat  it  was  ho*t  to  let  him  walk  straight 
into  the  vsarc  which  laj  ready  for  him.  He  spied  me  at  oace 
(I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  people  of  Ms  sort  mast  hare 
eyes  in  the  l>ack.4  of  their  hejid^),  took  ofT  his  hat,  and  bowed 
with  winniDg  Kiiavity.  I  n-turncd  hie  bow,  in  a  manner  quite  a« 
polii<^  and  with  a  grin  qnitv  ac  faUc  On  reaching  my  bed- 
room, I  knell  down  before  my  portmanteau,  unlocked  it,  and  drvw 
out  the  picture  from  amongst  the  folded  coat«  and  troiuers,  where 
I  hud  U-a  it  ensconced.  Lovingly  and  lingeringly  I  studied  it. 
For  the  fiftieth  time  I  enlarge<l  its  beauties  severally  and  collec- 
tively, with  my  magnifying  glass.  Then,  with  a  docp.drawn  sigh, 
I  re-packed  it,  tucked  it  under  my  arm,  and  put  on  tny  bat. 
Passing  before  the  looking-glaxs,  I  stopped,  and  obsen-ed  with 
surprise  that  my  expression  wa»  nowise  dejected:  far  from  it.  I 
sought  the  cause,  and  found  it  in  the  feet — for  fact  it  was — that 
Ulrique  Van  Boyen  Delwig  had  shown  unmiMakably  that  *hc  «m 
not  indifTercnt  to  me. 

I  returned  to  Mon  Plaisir  (such  was  the  attractive  name  whlcbj 
Mr.  Van  Bovon  Delwig  had  given  to  his  villa),  and  was  admitted,  Mj 
before  by  the  hti!le  chocolatih-e,  looking  starched  and  demure,  but 
with  an  appearance  a1x>ut  the  ejelids  aa  though  she  had  been  weep- 
ing. I  found  ririqiie  awaiting  me  in  her  father's  study.  SbevM 
alone.  She  withdrew  thu  lid  of  the  box  and  ga^ed  fondly  down  at 
the  pictur<^.  '  It  is  it,  my  father's  Terhuig,'  she  said  at  once.  Then 
clasping  my  right  hand  in  lioth  hers,  and  looking  up  into  my  face 
with  joyful  eagerness,  she  cried, '  Oh !  how  can  we  ever  Uiank  you 
enough  for  having  been  the  means  of  restoring  this  trensure  to  us — 
how  can  we  repay  you  ? ' 

t  could  ha\'o  told  her  easily  enough  how  she  might  repay  me; 
but  I  refrained,  and  lietened  while  she  informed  me  of  what  had 
happened  during  my  absence.  It  seemed  that  the  wicked 
Wilhelru  had  strollt^  into  the  house  humming  a  tune,  and  wa» 
straightway  iiitroduced  to  a  couple  of  police  officers  who  bad 
arrived  hut  a  few  minutes  before  he  did.  On  being  acquainted  with 
the  theft,  he  expressed  utter  surprise ;  hut  when  accused  of  liavti^ 
committed  it,  be  flew  into  a  rage,  and  denied  the  charge  stoutly. 
It  only  remained,  in  short,  to  confront  him  with  me  and  tbe^ 
picture.  ■ 

The  master  of  the  hou^e  here  entered,  and  summoned  me  to 
the  stoie-TOom,  wl>ere  tho  culprit  stood,  with  a  police  officer  on     ' 
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'atber  dde  of  him.     It  was  Adrieo  Libbe  himitelf.     There  could  he 
no  mistake  about  it. 

On  seeing  roe,  Adrien  changed  colour,  started,  ajid  recoiled. 

'  Wilhelm  Baiu>r,  do  j'ou  r«oogni.-ie  thi^  gentleman  'i '  asked  Mr. 
Van  Boven  Delwig,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

Wilbulm  could  not  meet  my  eje.  He  turned  his  head  the 
I  othei  way?  and  jumbled  out  Eomc  iDiiudiblc  answer.  Then, 
soddeply  alt^-'ring  his  tune,  be  sank  on  his  knees  and  admitted  that 
hSt  and  Carl  his  brother,  had  committed  the  robbery.  There  was 
tnanetbipg  ludicrous  as  well  a»  pitiable  in  this  change  of  attitude. 
liivaa  difBcult  to  lielieve  that  tbin  creature,  whining  like  a  our 
biBCAtb  tlie  descending  IuhIi,  was  really  tlic  jaunty,  swaggering 
person  I  had  had  dealinge  with  the  previous  day.  He  attempted 
to  justify  hie  conduct  on  tho  ground  that  he  was  overwhelined 
with  debt,  and  needed  money  urgently ;  and  he  ended  by  im- 
ploring his  injured  employer  not  to  allow  him  to  be  taken  to 
priMO. 

*  Enough  I '  said  his  master  etf^mly.  *■  I  will  listen  to  you  no 
longer.  Your  villony  has  been  without  paiullcl.  I  leave  you  to 
the  law.  Whatever  punishment  she  may  inflict  you  have  richly 
merited.' 

And  so  Wilhelm  Bauer,  otherwise  Adrien  Lihbc,  was  led  off  in 
emtody. 

Carli  hearing  of  his  brother's  upprcheusioD,  attempted  to 
akaooDd;  but  was  found  without  difficulty,  for  the  Dutch  police 
an-  peculiarly  vbaip.  The  bank  notes  I  bad  given  in  payment  for 
Ibc  Terburg,  were  found  sewn  up  in  tho  lining  of  his  coat.  The 
trial  which  followed  was  the  talk  of  all  Amsterdam.  I  of  course 
appeared  as  the  principal  witness  and  gave  my  evidence  (through 
an  ioterpretec)  with  a  lucidity  that  won  me  the  praises  of  'Caa 
ptMJding  judge,  llie  prisoners  were  convicted,  and  iientenccd  to 
fifiecD  months'  imprisonmnit  apiece.  A  ht^vy  line  too  tvas  im- 
pOMd  ooeaeh;  Imt  w<  tli<!  money  was  not  forthcoming,  the  sentence 
of  imprisoDment  in  each  case  was  increased  by  three  months.  It 
may  be  mentioned  further,  while  on  this  subject,  that  Mr.  Van 
Bovea  Delwig*s  other  pictures,  as  well  as  his  cases  of  Indian  oma- 
meota,  were  all  recovered.  It  transpired  that  the  brothers  Bauer 
had,  at  the  time  of  their  itpprchniHiDn,  taken  their  passages  on 
boaid  a  steamer  bound  for  Bordeuiuc,  whither  they  intended 
|n>oeeding  with  their  stolen  property.  A  day  or  two  more,  and 
they  «outd~-with  the  assistance  of  tlie  bdU  ckocoUuihrr,  who  was 
affianced  to  Wilhelm — ^have  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  artistio 
ooiit«nts  of  Mon  Plaisir. 
^^  After  the  trial,  1  was  absent  from  Amsterdam  for  three  weeks. 
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TiKiting  otLtT  D'ltcli  towns.  But  I  dUcovered,  where\'er  I  w«nt, 
that  my  heart  was  not  with  me ;  I  had  left  that  behind  at  Man 
Plaisir.  Such  lieinj*  the  ca.'^i',  it  will  easily  W  imagined  with 
what  rapture  I  found  n\v*^lf  onvnt  more  approaching  that  ddigfat* 
fill  ntrntt.  My  friend  ood  liia  daughter  were  staoding  at  th» 
door  ready  to  receive  me  ;  he  in  the  inevitable  purple  dreausfp- 
gown,  she  wearing  a  white  dress  striped  with  green,  and  « 
white  muslin  hat  wreathed  with  ivy  leaves. 

\^'hen  first  greetings  hrid  bet^  interchanged,  and  I  had  an- 
Bwcrcd  n  rtring  of  qiii'Stioiis  respecting  my  lour,  my  boat  led  tlia 
way  to  the  gallery  where  wha  hiii  smidl,  but  very  choice,  collection 
of  pieturas.  I  will  not  deny  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
sight  of  such  artistic  dainties  would  have  aroused  within  me  an 
envious,  even  a  covetous,  spirit.  Vet  it  was  not  so  now.  I  was 
content  that  the  gem  by  Terburg,  the  temporary  possession  of 
which  had  cauged  mo  such  elation,  should  hang  where  it  did.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  others — the  A'andeveldeB,  Ruy»daelis  and 
Potters.  I  admired  them,  of  coiu^ ;  but,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  my  enthusiasm  seemed  strangely  on  the  decline. 

At  last-,  when  two  good  hours  had  been  thus  spent,  we  all 
three  sat  down  to  rest  a  bit  on  a  velvet  ottoman. 

*  Yon  say  you  will  soon  be  leaving  Holland,'  obwrved  Mr. 
Van  Boven  Del  wig, 

*  Well,  yes,'  I  answered :  '  there  is  nothing  now  to  keep  me.' 
As  I  spoke,  a  feeling  of  deep  sadness  oppressed  me,  and  my  voice, 
I  think,  must  have  shaken  a  little. 

'  I  want  ffl  ask  your  acceptance,'  he  continued, '  of  a 
memento  of  our  meeting  ;   for,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  it 
giren    me  to  make  yoiu*  acquaintance,  I  cin  never  foi^t  that, 
owing  to  your  inKtrumentality,  I  have  escaped  the  low  of  property 
which  could  never  have  been  roplaci-d.' 

He  roEO,  walked  over  to  a  Japaneso  cabinet — his  daughter  and 
I  following  him — and  took  from  it  a  beautifiiUy-enameUed 
snuff-box. 

'  Does  this  take  your  fancy  ? '  he  asked.  '  See,  on  the  lid  is  a 
spirit«d  little  Kubject  after  a  painting  by  Wouveraians.' 

I  received  it  with  a  trembling  hand.  I  was  tongue-tied,  and 
ooidd  not  utter  n  vound.  M 

'Is  tJiere  anything  you  would  like  better,  here?'  he  u^edrV 
seeing  me  liesitate,  and  be  pointed  to  the  open  cabinet,  in  which 
there  certainly  was  a  tempting  array  of  precious  object*.  j 

I  wa:^  driven  to  a  corner ;  1  felt  that  i>peak  1  mast,  and  speak  1 
candidly  too,  fl 


voice, 
itbM^ 
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<  Yet,*  I  fltammaed  oafc ;  *  the  hand  of  your  daughter.* 
HsTii^  dwed  »  modi,  I  was  prepared  to  dare  a  good  deal 
OKirp,  and  I  darted  an  inquiring  glance  at  Ulrique ;  her  cheeks 
became  roay  red,  aa  did  mine,  I  verilj  beliere. 

Mr.  Van  Boren  Ddirig  threw  hack  his  head  in  the  tnanner 
haUtoal  to  hdm,  and  lotJted  from  one  to  the  other  of  us  in 
iffarent  amaannent.  He  was  silent,  and  his  spectacles  blazed 
00  OS  in  torn — bat  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  biased  benignantly. 

O.  H.  BOBECK. 
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%  bonnet  in  fiDudoffue. 

(to  b.  w.  o.) 

Fbane  (on  the  Lawn). 
Coke  to  the  Terrace,  May, — the  son  ia  low. 

Mat  (in  the  House). 
Thanks  1  I  prefer  my  Browning  here  iDBtead. 

Fbake. 
There  are  two  peaches  bj  the  strawberry-hed. 

May. 

They  will  be  riper  if  we  let  them  grow. 

Fbane. 
Then,  the  Park-aloe  ia  in  bloom,  you  know. 

Mat. 
Abo,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Anne  is  dead. 

Fbakk. 
But  surely,  May,  your  pony  must  be  fed. 

Mat. 

And  was,  and  is.     I  fed  him  hours  ago. 

'Tis  useless,  Frank, — yon  see  I  shall  not  stir  I 

Fhahk. 
Still,  I  had  something  you  would  like  to  hear. 

Mat. 

No  doubt  some  new  frivolity  of  men. 

Fbank. 
Nay,  'tis  a  thing  the  gentler  sex  deplores 
Chiefly,  I  think  .  .  . 

Mat  (coming  to  the  Window). 

— What  is  this  secret,  then  ? 

Frank  mysterioualy). 
There  are  no  eyes  more  beautiful  than  yours  I 

AUBTTN   SOBMOir. 
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CniPTsn  LII. 
tiotzia  TO  THE  iiDQs. 

Waltos  walked  Inwards  tlie  village  at  a  rapid  pace.  The 
t&in  was  foiling  m  thickly  that  it  looked  almost  like  mud  coming 
dom,  and  htai  be«vtly  on  th«  unfortunate  traveller.  He  was 
otterly  iiKlifTermt :  his  teeth  wero  clenched,  and  there  was  bittcr- 
aen  in  his  heart.  Polly  ought  to  have  pitied  him  for  tho  lov« 
he  gave  to  her — at  least  she  ought  not  to  have  puoiilied  him  for 
tlw  ofTcnccM  of  hi*  sister. 

He  had  lost  all  that  he  cared  for ;  and  with  the  selfish  hitter* 
neoa  of  a  dL'<appointed  man,  he  mentally  crie<t  that  he  had  lost 
the  poeability  of  a  useful  life,  because  Polly  would  not  love  liim. 
If  die  toi^dd  have  loreil  him,  what  things  he  might  have  accom- 
pli«bed: 

He  owned,  in  that  fierce  walk,  that  he  bad  been  reckless  id  his 
ways,  and  he  bad  to  own  that  from  the  ordinary  point  of  view  she 
bad  been  quite  right  in  rvjecting  him.  But  if  he  had  only  met 
lur  •ooner,  how  differently  he  would  have  acti^d ' 

He  had  come  to  think  that  he  was  incapable  of  any  strong 
ptMion  :  he  had  often  said  to  himself: 

*  Women  know  nothing  of  a  man's  love ;  they  are  ready  to 
whistle  you  off  when  the  next  humour  takes  them  or  a  new  dia- 
mtmd  attmetat  thi^ra.' 

But  Folly  and  Sarah  in  their  different  ways  had  humhiod  him, 
asd  made  him  ashamed  of  the  diiirespct  with  which  be  bad 
hitlwTto  r^arded  women.  Hia  bitt*>r  thought  now  was — '  I  wish 
I  bad  been  worthy  of  citlier  of  thcui  I ' 

He  had  intended  to  go  straight  U>  the  railway  station  and 
take  traio  for  I^ondon  ;  but  as  ho  approached  Elizabeth  House, 
the  lights  in  tbo  windows  attracted  him ;  and  as  he  did  not  mean 
to  return  to  Dunthorpe,  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  say  Good- 
bye to  Sir  Montague  Lewia,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  would 
mke  imnwdiate  arrangements  for  the  security  of  tlie  money  ho 
had  adranoed. 

The  baronet  was  at  dinner  and  alone ;  tboae  who  have  tried  it, 
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know  what  a.  miGenible  biisineas  it  is  dining  alone  in  »  Urge  room, 
with  vacant  chairs  su^^ating  reminisceaceti  of  merry  compnnioos 
who  have  on  otb^r  occa-iiona  made  the  fensi  merry.  Hia  ttce 
brightened  as  it  liad  done  a  few  nights  before  when  Walton  made 
his  uppcaninct^ ;  lint  when  he  ob^rred  t  liat  his  clothes  were  soaked 
with  rain,  and  tht:  jitmngo  expression  of  the  man,  he  laid  down  bii 
fish-knife,  and  instead  of  the  ordinary  salutation,  he  exclaimed,  in 
a  tone  of  amaJH-raent— 

*  What  in  the  matter  now  ?  You  look  as  if  you  were  (^ing  to 
he  hung." 

*  Not  so  bad  ae  that ;  I  am  only  going  away  frook  here,  and 
thought  I  woidd  tike  to  shake  hnndn  with  you  before  doing  m,' 
an*wt'retl  Walton,  lugiihrioiijily.  '  Besides  I  wisihed  to  erplain  the 
arrangtmcnls  I  am  to  mako  about,  the  repayment  of  that  money.* 

The  baronet  oicnmiQed  him  for  a  moment  with  a  curiously 
puzzled  expresaioQ ;  then  he  abruptly  rang  the  handbell  which  j 
stood  on  the  table  beside  Mm.     The  butler  answered.  ^ 

'  I  want  you  to  delay  dinner  for  half  an  hour,  and  to  take  Mr. 
Walton  upstairs  and  find  somo  dry  clothes  for  him,'  said  Sir 
Montague  firmly.  Then  turning  to  hix  guest  and  smiling:  'Yon 
must  forgive  mo  for  btnng  so  peremptory  in  my  orders — you  know 
I  was  a  lawyer,  and  I  always  found  it  best  to  take  matt«ni  into 
my  own  hand-i  when  my  client,'*  were  in  a  peculiar  condition,  u 
you  seem  to  be  at  present :  so,  jiist  do  a»  you  arc  bid  :  go  awsy 
and  get  yourself  into  comfortable  clothes ;  then  wc  shall  bare 
dinner,  and  talk  over  your  aSairs.' 

Walton  obeyed ;  he  could  not  help  doing  so,  for  the  batleT] 
with  solemn  face,  was  waiting  for  the  guest  to  follow  him. 

When  he  retiuned,  he  looked  somewhat  awkward  in  tliesuii 
of  hi«  friend's  clothes  which  had  l>e<ru  provided  for  liim. 

*  Now  yon  are  not  to  speak  a  word  about  this  business  until  we 
have  finished  dinner,'  «iid  Sir  Montague,  and  immediately  be 
entered  into  general  conver«ation. 

Dinner  over,  they  turned  to  the  fire  and  Ut  their  cigar*, 
smoking  for  a  little  while  in  Gilence.  The  rain  was  still  falling 
outtiide,  making  a  monotonous  plash  against  the  windowji,  wlueh 
rendered  the  warmth  of  the  fire  and  the  purple  walls  of  the  dining* 
room  tin-  mine  pleasant  by  contrast.     At  length.  Sir  Montague: 

*  Now  then,  niy  lad,  what  i«  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? ' 
Walton  Bat  sil#nt  for  a  few  minutes,  smoking  hard,  staring  at 

the  Rr«. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  explain.  You  hare  been  very  kind  to  me. 
Sir  Montague,  and  I  wii^h  that  I  oould  tell  you  all ; — but  that  is 
imponible,'  — h«  added  this  with  intense  biltemcfs. 
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[  Sir  MoaUgne  looked  aa  if  be  would  tike  to  Uu^  but  re- 
'«b«oeJ  blnuelf.  *  I  m»  jou  lisre  had  a  row  with  joiu  ladj-tore. 
TeQ  lae  all  about  it.' 

Walton  put  bis  hand  onr  his  ejres,  and  ooapresuDg  bis  lips 
ti^UljT,  aanrcRd : 

I  *  Tbat  ia  true ;  but  I  can  explain  Bothing,  I  am  bewildered. 
I  do  aot  opderrtand  the  positioD  at  all.  Sbe  has  led  me  on,  and 
now  Ae  has  tnnied  me  off  with  one  word— ^ !  It  was  hard  up«i 
ate,  but  I  bare  accepted  the  poution,  and  there  is  no  more  to  be 
aid.    I  am  helpleaa,  and  hopdet«.' 

*  Oh  !  1  see,  70U  bave  been  trying  a  flight  with  Cupid,  and  you 
have  kat  the  racr,'  obsi-rved  Sir  Montague,  quietly  knocking  the 
aifa  off  bis  dgar,     '  Do  yon  want  my  advice  ? ' 

*  It  might  help  me — yes.' 

Tbs  baronet  appeared  to  be  anuied  as  well  as  interested. 
■  Wben  I  see  a  man  looking  as  you  do — after  an  ordinarily 

good  dinner,  I  usually  ay,  VTbo  is  tbo  woman  ?  or,  How  much  is 
it  ?  In  nine  cast-ji  out  of  ten  it  is  the  woman,  and  you  are  one  of 
the  nine.  Then  1  ray  take,  a  change  of  air.  As  tbe  poet  Eays, 
wcoBon  are  as  inconstant  as  the  wind.  Therefore,  don't  bother 
JOnnalf  about  her.  A  wcnnon  is  an  angel  until  you  become  a 
aoUor,  ud  then  she  becomes — well,  the  oppo«ite  of  an  angel.  She 
pliTl  with  you  as  a  skilful  angler  plays  with  a  fi«h — lets  you  out, 
&•«■  you  in,  and  linuUy  lands  you  in  a  helpless  condition.  Give 
her  ap  at  000c — thut  is  my  advice.' 

*  Vou  must  kiivc  had  an  unfortunate  experience  of  the  ways  of 
VBBcn,*  aid  Walton,  trying  to  »4i°^  the  collar  of  tbe  coat  which 
had  been  lent  to  him. 

Sir  Montague  was  silent  for  a  few  minuten,  and  then  be 
BHWCfed : 

■Mo,  I  was  not  unfortunate— except  that  I  failed  to  win  the 
waiao  I  wanted.     How  i»  it  you  have  ^ilL-d?' 

*  I  do  not  know — she  lias  acted  eo  strangely  that  I  can  only 
accept  her  eomnumd,  and  get  myself  out  of  her  nay.' 

*  Good — that  is  the  very  thing  to  do.  Absence  not  only  lend* 
fftrbanhBcnt  to  the  eye,  but  it  helps  you  to  fo^et — and  foigelfiiU 
■Ca  is  tbe  happiest  state  you  can  get  into  in  your  ciroumstanoe«.' 

'  1  shall  try ;  and  so  i  shall  be  olf  at  once.  What  you  have 
aid  to  help  mo,  although  it  ha?  made  me  more  frightened  than 
I  have  ever  been  before  of  tbe  influence  a  woman  can  have  upon  a 
ant's  life' 

*  I  bad  a  visit  Irom  my  sister  yesterday,'  said  Sir  Montague. 
*Vlut  do  you  propose  to  do  ?' 
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'  I  don't  know — I  want  to  get  owt  of  tLe  way  of  all  this  bother, 
and  to  clear  my  feet  somehow.' 

'  It  Boi^ms  to  I>e  a  bad  ciur-,'  said  Sir  Montagoe. 

*  It  i«  a  bad  case,'  answered  Walton  rising  agital«d]y ;  and 
I  shall  take  your  advice,  and  try  change  of  air.     There  ia  a  train 
at  10.50,  I  shall  juat  be  in  time  to  catch  it.' 

Sir  Montague  rose,  placed  his  baodi!  paternally  on  the  shoolden 
of  Walton,  and  said  : 

'You  arc  not  to  leave  thin  houso  for  a  couple  of  days  at  leagt.' 

Waltou  submitted,  for  there  was  a  kindliness  in  the  Baronet' 
manner  which  made  him  fed  that  he  would  be  ungrateful  in  re* 
fusing  his  hoiipitality ;  besides,  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  he 
was  going  to  do,  and  it  was  therefore  the  more  satitifac'tory  to  have 
a  place  to  rest  _his  head  whilst  he  was  making  up  his  mind  as  to. 
the  course  he  was  to  piu^ue. 
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Waltox  had  aa  good  a  night  as  ho  wuld  have  hopvd  to 

under  the  cirourastanceA,     He  played  billiards  with  the  Baronet^l 

and  won  a  crown.    That  settled  the  mattei- ;  he  remained  with  his 

Lfiriend.     On  the  third  day  ha  walked  to  Chelmsford.     The  full 

fleaved  beeches  and  the  red  tiled  cottages  and  farm  houses  formed 

a  magniRcent  contrast.  fl 

The  angel  not  only  sent  mesitnge*,  but  called  several  times^ 

hut  Walton  had  obstinately  refnaeil   to  »ec  her.     The  injury  she 

had  done  liim  was  to  hia  mind  greater  than  man  could  bcHu-.     He 

did  not  want  to  have  a  squabble,  and  so  he  preserved  aheolate 

rilence.     At  the  same  time,  her  effortM  to  see  Iiim  caused  him 

much  annoyance ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  escape  from  ber, 

marched  off  to  the  country  town. 

He  bad  oothiug  to  do  in  the  town  ;  be  wandered  down 

Btrooi.  admiring  tbo  quaint  fronts  of  the  boosee,  and  wonde 
'  why  bis  countrymen  had  so  lost  the  sense  of  the  piot 
that  they  could  erect  the  barrack  buildings  of  the  present  day. 

Then,  with  a  very  commonplace  sensation  tliat  he  bad  bett 
fortify  himself,  he  turned  into  the  Saracen's  Head.  There 
enjc^ed  an  excellent  dinner ;  and  oa  lie  moved  across  the  court- 
yard towards  the  smokiug-roum,  he  Kaw  :t  lady  pass  out  of  a  private 
room*  There  was  something  in  her  manner  which  caused  him  to 
It — there  was  something  in  her  movement  which  caused  bim  to 
that  he  knew  her. 
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He  advanced  t«i  lier  at  once,  and  gratiped  ber 
'  but  how  in  it  you  are 


V    Ttwu  SanUi. 

kr  tba  ann. 

\     '  God  be  thiiDk«d,'  he  #uid  fervently- 

here?' 

I     <  Michael  Hazell  wrote  to  me  that  Polly  was  ill,  and  I  liave 

■Biae  back.     Are  you  surprised  ? ' 

*  No,  not  suri>rii«d,'  said  Walton  awkwardly,  and  looking  as  if  J 
be  were  very  much  «urpriaed.     '  I  know  that  you  arc  full  of  good-" 
nen,  ai>d  would  do  auythiug  to  terve  your  friend.     She  wanta  you. 
Come,  we  shall  go  at  onci-.' 

^^  IIb  took  her  very  tenderly  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  towards  the 
^Bstiaii.  It  was  a  cold  autumn  night,  and  the  train  was  late.  They 
^Kad  much  time  to  walk  up  and  down  the  platform.  Sarah  waai 
^^omewhat  shy.  Indeed,  she  was  <iomewhat  ptcuLJar  aItogt;tlter  vb\ 
her  conduct  towards  him.  There  wen?  .-i  number  of  huud- Irucka 
on  the  platform.  Sarah  middeuly  stopped  and  seated  lufrself  on 
<nu)  of  tiiem.  The  moon  thone  out  )>o  clcjirly  that  the  lamps  bo- 
cvnc  dim.  The  tower  of  the  church  behind  them  with  its  civious 
Dunature  spire  seemed  like  a  black  monitor  pointing  upwards, 
warning  them.  Walton  rested  on  the  rail  of  tlie  tnick,  and  bend- 
ing cloe«  to  her  ear  spoke  terioualy : 

*  We  have  got  into  a  disagreeable  position — I  blame  niyaelf  fur 
;  bat  at  the  lame  time,  yoti  must  rememlier  that  I  al«o  have  con- 

ktiions  to  take  into  account.'     He  seated  himself  l^iiide  her. 

*  Vour  best  ooosidenition  will  be  to  say  (iood-bvf ,  and  romember 
at  another  woman  cL-iims  your  devotion.' 

'  No,  1  am  finally  dinmiswed.    My  M\A!t  Kliiabctfa  )ias  arranged 

that   for  me.     To   uocompli^h   anylking,  you  require  persistent 

effort.     She    ha«  got   that   ijUiility.     She   has   persisted  in   her 

ubemes,  until  slie  has  fairly  beaten  me ;  and  although  I  had  a 

iwtioD  that  when  fairly  put  to  the  test,  I  could  overcome  her, 

cireumstaaces  have  aided  her,  and  slie  ha«  overcome  me.     I  shallj 

you  safely  to  the  Meadow, — and  then  1  am  going  away  \ ' 

Saiah  wad  distressed  by  bis  strange  manner,  and  uttered 

natural  enquiry : 

*  And  where  are  you  going  to  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know.  The  Fiji  I«land«,  I  tliink,  would  be  a  good  pUoA 
go  to,  or  Japan :  a  man  who  does  not  care  what  becomes  of  him, 

go  anywhere,  and  be  content.     Tlic  chances  are  that  he  would 
up  in  »ome  wild  Etatc  as  a  milliomudre,  having '  struck  ile,'  or 
a  gold  mine.     Will  you  go  with  me?' 
'  I'll  wait  till  you  are  dono  with  Polly  I  * 
The  question  was  put  in  such  a  way  of  bitterness,  indicating 
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tlie  disappointment  which  she  felt,  that  Sarah  regarded  it  as  an 
insult. 

She  roee  and  walked  away  from  him.    He  followed  her. 

'  Don't  be  petulant,  Sarah  ;  forgive  me  if  I  have  said  anything 
to  annoy  you — and  pity  me-  My  heart  is  very  sore,  and  I  say 
things  that  I  am  sotry  for.' 

At  that  moment  tiie  train  reached  the  platform, 
(lb  h*  M)wM(d.) 
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Chapter  \. 


TUB  FA  MILT  CtECLB. 


lERE  is  a  geoeral  impre^ion  amoDg  country  people  that  all 
London  liouM-e  are  more  or  leas  alike  ;  whereas,  aH  a  matter 
iif  bet,  tl>ere  are  almost  as  maoy  diverflitien  of  furni  among  them 
Xtfdate.  It  is  true  that  wliole  flLreet^  have  in  some  localities  an 
■Mi^  a  tameiiesii  ai  tiioiigh  they  were  turned  out  liy  a  machine ; 
hrt  eren  vbere  the  Imilder  liiw  clone  his  worst  to  produce  b 
tMuiii  uniformity,  it  it  curious  how  ibe  tenant,  or  the  lcKlg<T, 
*iU  »t  bim  at  nought,  and  eflfect  «omc  cliungc,  however  small,  in 
t^nppoted  direction  of  the  picturesque.  This  is  CJtpi>cially  the 
■Kia  the  aaburbe)  where  every  coign  of  vantage  is  seized  upoa 
"fcwwn  to  place  some  object — from  a  flower-boi  to  a  conservatoiy 
~t«  break  the  *  long  unlovely  srtxeet,'  and  lend  it  some  touch  of 
k«Mrly.  There,  every  foot  of  ground  ie  prized  and  made  the  most 
t^  in  the  way  of  garden,  and  from  the  pains  that  are  taken  with 
^  My  be  gathered  to  no  small  extent  the  character  of  the 
•■^ner. 

I  hare  in  m;  mind's  eye  a  long  row  of  suburban  villas  in  tJie 
"Qthoweeteni  district,  very  small,  and  but  Himi -detached,  but 
ngaicing  in  the  high-sounding  name  of  Cuvcndish  (irove.  Each 
Nt  ef  tbcM  twins  in  brick  was  originally  the  counterfeit  pre- 
mtotent  of  the  others ;  but  a  bay  window'  or  a  l>ow  has  been 
■Own  oat  firom  time  to  time,  or  a  balcouy  added,  or  a  verandah, 
Venn  bat  a  supplementary  porch,  which  sufScea  to  bestow  some 
■tie  distinctiveness.  At  the  hack  of  each  runs  a  long  narrow 
fW  of  ground,  of  precisely  the  same  length  and  breadth  in  all 
**■«(  and  caiginally  presenting  to  the  beholder  but  u  patch  of 
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grass — the  Scotch  torm  of '  hack  ^jeea '  corrpctly  describes  Ibem ; 
hut  at  thf  present  <lut«  and  scuiioii,  which  Is  late  July,  sU  these  are 
gardens  more  or  less  bright  with  blossom,  and  paying  their  voluo: 
tary  tax  in  more  or  less  of  fi'sgrance  to  the  vagrant  stunraer  brcez^| 
So  very  modest  are  the  means  of  the  dwellers  in  Cavendish  Grore^ 
that  ihcrt!  is  nt.t  one  grw^iihouse  in  the  whole  row;  the  Boners 
are  for  the  muKt  piirt  of  the  cheaper  kind ;  aud  if  a  tree  is  to  be 
seen,  he  mire  it  iit  beeanse  Natur«  lienadf  placed  it  tbere^  and 
Man — the  enterprising  Builder — did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
grub  it  lip.  No  :i1i>es  in  tubs  insult  tlie  :*cantj  thnibs  that  adoni 
ihem  Par.idi^^ ;  but  there  are  arb(mr»,  i<m:ill  indeed,  yet  out  <tf  all 
proportion  to  the  pleasure-grounds  about  them ;  grottoes  looking 
like  some  handful  of  curiosities  which  one  pick)>  up  in  an  after- 
'noon'fl  ramhli;  by  llio  sea  shore,  and,  getting  tired  ot^  drops  on  the 
way  home ;  uud  fouiit:iinfi  of  microscopic  nize. 

In  summer  the  iiihnbitanls  may  be  almost  said  to  aigiat 
from  their  house--:  into  Ihese  miniature  Edfu»,  which  they  God 
he  a  cheaper  method  of  obtaining  ohaugv  than  by  going  into  the 
country,  or  on  the  Continent,  and  iti6nitely  more  ooDvenient.  It 
'may  be '  cockneyiied,'  but  to  my  thinking  it  is  a  pUeailt  aod 
touching  sight  to  Iwliold  these  deni7«njt  of  the  City  thus  making 
the  most  of  the  scanty  breathing-space  that  fate  has  allotted  to 
them,  and  playing  '  Orecn-fieldti  and  Arcady'  od  w  limited  a 
stage.  m 

The  garden  of  No.  7,  Cavendish  Grove,  is  no  bigger  than  th^ 
rest-,  but  it  ii*  lieyond  all  question  the  most  tasteAilly  laid  out.  It 
eschews  grottoe") ;  but  in  the  centre  of  its  little  lawn  there  is  a 
tiny  fountain  which  keeps  tip.  juggler-like,  a  golden  ball,  that 
falls,  and  climbs  again  its  silver  thread,  in  a  very  metaphor^ 
'suggmting  manner.  At  the  end,  remote  from  tho  house,  an  ehn- 
trce,  that  looks  (|iute  stately  by  comparison  with  its  surroundinga, 
overhangs  Komt-  garden  stal^,  and  helps  to  ketp  up  the  semhlance 
of  seclusion.     Such  linc»,  indeed. 
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b'ai  sunknn  fruai  tlic  lit-iUUiy  brcatb  of  iBani, 

Fur  Ctoia  the  Sl'T}'  duou  and  uni'*  cno  star, 

could,  it  mu»t  ^K  confessed,  be  hardly  applied  to  this  retreat ; 
It  was  tolerably  WMjiiestered,  and  at  lea>it  admitted  of  the  littls 
party  at  present  in  occu])ation  of  it  converting  togtither  uohMnl 
and  almost  imwen.  The  group  consisted  but  of  three  peraons^ 
Stephen  Durham,  the  proprietor  of  Ho.  7,  Cdveodish  Grove,  aod 
hia  nephew  Matthew  Helston  and  his  wife;  the  two  young 
people  were  uomlnal'j  lodgers,  but  the  three  (and  one  other) 
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Bred  iogetber  io  u  manner  so  friendly  ttnd  fnmiliar  tliat  it  would 

'*f  TOggfjit  th<-  Tclaltonsbip  of  litudlurd  and  U-nant~'<.     Matthew 

tTnd«  Stephen  w<»rc  connected  tofjether  not  only  by  the  lilood 

liich  u  tlrirkcT  tli&n  water — for  that,  alas  I  is  not  always  cohctiire 

— but  by  tho  far  firmer  ties  of  friondsliip  and  feeling.     Thougli 

Iha  one  was  a  very  young  inan,  and  the  other  a  septiingenarian, 

tliey  had  tastes  and  sympathiea  in  common  ;  the  older,  too,  bad 

bvid  out  \\\i  band  to  the  vounger,  at  a  certain  cri»i:«  of  hix  life, 

•ben  be  bad  (termed  aliout  to  1ot«e  all  footing  in  tbt;  world,  and 

helped  liim  on  to  firm  or  tolerably   firm  Knnind,  iind  Mutlhcw 

HelrtOD  wa«  no  iii<^to.     BeneTOlcnco,  however,  could  not  be  said 

to  be  the  leading;  feature  of  Stephen  Durham's  character;    bis 

tKste«  Were  loo  eiceptional,  his  mode  of  life  had  been  too  secluded, 

to  admit  of  iliat :  but  where  he  liked  he  loved,  and  what  he  did 

do  for  bis  fellow-creatures  was  done  without  stint.     His  while 

hair,  which  was  still  abundant,  and  the  long  white  beard,  as  fine  as 

though  it  were  of  spun  glasfl,  gave  him  a  venerable  and  philan> 

tbropic  appearance;  but  the  keen  grey  eyes  and  the  deep  liueM  ir 

tbe  wrinkled  face  fiomewhat  detracted  from  this.     A  studt^nt  and 

itecltwe,  he  hail  in  fact  t>e<*n  at  odds  with  the  world  from  an  early 

4tf«,  and  liad  hut  iin  indifferent  opinion  of  it.   Nevertheless,  it  was 

wn  cJe*r  that  he  made  exceptions  in  this  matter,  from  the  ex- 

pnanon  of  content  and   tcndem<.-ss  with  which,  as  he  leant  back 

n  the  eomfortably  cushioned  garden-scat,  he  regarded  his  two 

wii|niions. 

Mitthew  Hebton  was  a  tnau  of  about  eigbt-and-twenty,  but 
Ui  Uro  and  delicate  feature?!  made  him  appear  older.  He  had  an 
•Uaui'f  linbit  too,  wh'-n  in  repo^ie,  of  supporting  bis  broud  and 
pHSiient  forehead  with  his  fingi-rt>,  as  though  it  were  too  heavy 
for  Urn,  and  a  slow  Iboiigh  melodious  mode  of  «pcech  which 
•olwl  to  nicrca*e  hi^yearx  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Ho  was  un- 
^O^bttdly  handsome ;  his  brown  eye«  were  larj^  nud  lustrous,  and 
Kibfown  hair  curled  crisply  over  his  forehead,  in  a  manner  one 
b  vaQt  to  associate  with  the  portraits  of  Byron.  But  there  all 
Woflirity  between  Matthew  IMston  and  the  noble  poet  ended. 
Miote  of  con.<titutioD,  though  not  absolutely  ao  invalid,  he  had 
lOe  of  the  vigour  or  ^n  of  youth :  his  thought  had  somclblnj;  i 
tf  ll)e  sliiggifhnen  as  well  as  of  the  maturity  of  a  riper  ngv  { I 
vittoat  being  the  riotim  to  morbid  disappointment,  the  conscioa»*  ' 
»■  of  liaring  missed  his  mark  in  life  seemed  to  he  ever  present 
*Jth  him,  and,  as  he  might  have  him.<ielf  expressed  it — for  he  was 
sfk  Biecbauit-nl  turn — clogged  llie  wIkt-Is  of  being.  When  alone, 
>  profound  mchmcholy  would  often  settle  upon  him,  hut  his  face 
*beii  turned  to  his  uncle  wore  always  a  look  of  cheerfulness  u^ 
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content,  and  wben  it  re«ted  on  Ms  young  wife  nerer  &il«d  td 
light  up  with  an  ineffable  tenderness,  bom  of  love  and  a  vaguJ 
fear  of  loss,  which  alwaya  haunted  him  in  respect  to  her,  and  juic* 
now  more  than  ever.     For  Sabey,  a.*  lie  called  his  iKakcl,  wm  at 
fragile  as  !<he  was  fklr,  and  in  a  few  montlu  woidd  for  tlie  firtt 
time  become  a  mother.     Without  being  beautiful,  she  had  all 
the  charms  that  youth  and  grace  and  gentlenesR  can  beetow  on 
woman.     Il^r   hair   was   brown,   like   lier   husband's,   but   much 
lighter,  and,  iiirtond  of  curling  crisply,  descended  in  great  fold* 
and  masses  about  luir,  like  a  very  garment.     She  moved  with  the 
daintiness  and  elcguncD  of  u  fawn,  and  like  a  fawn  was  playfiil  and 
timid.     i(er   dark   cyos   tvcre  bright  and  animated,  as  waa  the 
whole  expression  of  her  featurts ;    and   though   but  a  few  ycare 
younger  than  her  husband,  she  was  the  antipodej;  of  him  in  tlus 
respect,  that  she  was  youth  pereoni6ed,  the  very  type  of  ^Ihood. 
It  w!ts  as  diffieult  for  Matthew  to  imagine  her  being  ludcn  with 
thf  cares  of  maternity,  as  that  a  flower  should  bear  a  burthen, ; 
hence  the  sharpi-st  of  his  heart-aches.     But  he  knew  little  of 
nature  of  women — how  ui>t  only  the  hard  ones,  that  is,  thow  wl 
have  unsexed  themselves  aud  Ix-comc  mean  aud  cruel,  are,  unfor 
tunately,  tuu^ti  as  leather,  but  even  Iho  soft  ones — the  gentl 
and  apparently  the  mort  fragile — have,  thank  Keaven,  a  mJraet 
Vitality,  which,  provided   they   are   not  wounded   through  the 
affections,  hears  them  up  against  what  would  seem  to  be  overwbelc 
ing  odd)!,  both  physical  and  mentah 

Tbc  lahoura  of  the  day,  which  have  been  very  diETerent  in  tbeir 
three  cases,  are  over,  and  these,  the  chief  perconagee  in  oiu-  tale, 
are  sitting   together   in  their   little  garden,   at  what  nuns  ca 
'recreation,'  and  which  was  indeed  as  »implo  and  innocent 
•miiscnicnt  iw  touhl  he  indulged  in  even  in  a  nunnery. 

Matthew  Helston,  with  one  haiul  on  bis  wjfes  shoulder, 

reading  the  lai^t  Idyll  of  the  King  (which  he  had  brought 

with  him  that  day  from  the  publishers),  and  the  other  two  wens' 

listening  to  him.     iljs  fine  and  Gomewhat  solemn  voice  suited  well 

with  the  Idylls,  as  did  his  natural  mood,  and  hi»  wife  might  well 

be  pardoned  for  thinking  him  unrivalled  an  a  reader.     Amy,  hec^ 

sister  (of  whom  more  anon),  used  to  d.-clure  tliat  with  a  Sliakftfl 

Lapeare,  a  couple  of  candles,  and  a  gLiK.s  uf  water,  dear  .Matt  coitid 

'make  a  fortune  in  tliia  capacity — m  the  provinces :  a  qualifiatUoD 

that  made  Sabey  very  wrath.     .She  was  listening  to  lum  now  as 

L  though  to  the  muMO  of  the  jiphcres.     Old  Stephen  Durham,  with 

'lialf-shat  eyes,  and  a  lioilow«d  bond  against  liis  ear,  that  hinted  of 

his  seventy  years,  was  not  so  ploased,  though  he  had  nothing  to 

find  &ult  with  in  the  reader.    Up  to  the  death  of  Modred  ha 
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□o  fETcat  interest  in  the  naiiatiTe,  till  it  arrited  at  tbo«e 
ble  lines, 

80  »U  daf  Inog  tlM  noMt  or  bftltl*  rolled 
Anoof  Uia  amuiuiiui  bjr  tbe  winler  ks, 

rten,  *  like  «  borwc  that  h^ars  the  corn-bin  opoo,'  bo  pricked  hia 
tan  and  gnmted,  *  Ila !  ttiat'a  line  I ' 

'But  it  isn't  new,  uncle,'  laughed  Sabcy.  "That  was  in  the 
"Mort  d" Arthur,"  you  know.' 

'Of  coiirw,  I  know,  you  bajjj^apc,'  rvlunied  he  (though  be  bad 
furgottcD  il).  *  The  old  son^  are  bent,  even  of  youi-  modern  bardf, 
aa4  thow  too  are  on  the  wane.  The  very  song-birds  themselveit, 
I  do  believe,  are  dyiog  out.' 

*  Come,  tell  the  troth, uncle,' said  Sabey;  'youare  thinking  of  tke 
Republican  blackbird  of  which  we  read  In  the  newspaper  yetlerday.' 

*W«1],  perhaps  I  was,'  confvfscd  the  old  man,  Hmiling.  'Any 
itiek  niffiocs  to  beat  a  dof;  with.' 

*  Wliat  was  the  Republican  blackbird  ? '  inquired  Matthew. 
'WoU,   it   was  a  bird  of  yov,%'   feather,'  explained    the   old 

ItaUemao :  '  the  last  of  those  French  imai  who  were  UTij^bt  the 
'MsrsdUaiK"  in  1848.  I  have  heard  them  inysi^lf  in  tlio  Calva- 
dateouotry:  they  U-ied  to  sing  in  the  Convent  ganlcn,  rather 
t«  the  tcsndal  of  the  good  monks,  fiome  brute,  it  seems,  shot 
thii  ia«t  one.  It  was  ([uite  gtx-y:  but,  unlike  us  Humans,  bad 
k<ptiti  principles  though  it  bad  changed  itx  coat.' 

*Jt  ceenu  to  mc  you  two  pick  up  a  deal  of  information,' 
oberrtd  Matthew,  affecting  a  grumbling  air, '  while  I  am  chained 
tomydcak.* 

'Hiat^AJrl  Did  I  hear  Matt  talking  of  big  f/an^?*  cried  one  is 
dar  musical  tones  from  the  parlour  window,  which  opened  on  to 
Mae  iron  steps  communic-iting  with  the  garden.  Then,  as  she  ran 
lifCialy  down  them  to  joiu  the  rest,  *  Why,  Matt  wt*  "  with  a  crown 
tfpdd  on  a  thronv,"  like  the  king  of  the  mermen,  nod  only  geia 
■>ff  to  walk  upon  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  all  among  the  gold  and 
tbealm.' 

Hie  fret  wa«,  Matthew  wa£  the  chief  clerk,  or  one  of  them,  in 
•  gnat  jewellers'  firm,  and  detested  his  employmoot,  over  which, 
■  in  tbia  instance,  his  sieter-in-Uw,  Amy,  was  therefore  always 
Ikmriog  the  glamour  of  her  wit  and  fancy.  Matthew  himself 
*Mkl  bare  endeavonrwl  to  ignore  it,  but  Amy  more  wisely  strove 
te  take  a  humorowi  view  both  of  hij  work  and  bis  master.  She 
*i«  qntte  like  enough  to  Sabcy  to  he  recognised  as  her  sister,  but 
Ae  was  like  her  with  all  norts  of  difTcrenccs.  Tlmugb  younger 
if  tome  years,  «he  looked  her  elder ;  she  was  three  or  four  incite* 
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Uiller ;  her  bair  and  complexion  were  darker ;  while  their  chancten>; 
thtMnsclvf*,  %\i  far  ii»  ihey  liad  Wen  dereloped,  were  in  great  con- 
trast to  ono  anottit^r. 

Sabej*B  very  being  was  tncrgcd  in  that  of  her  hnsband ;  she 
«aw  the  world  through  his  eyw,  and  almost  tlwmgbt  through  him 
— though  her  thoughts  were  no  second-hand  ones  in  a  vnilgar 
Een-te ;  whereas  Amy  wa!)  of  a  ma^terfiil  and  independent  spirit 
01<I  Stephen  called  lier  '  the  coining  woman ; ' — whether  dw  wia 
so  or  not,  «lwt  had  (■ilim;it<.-<l  herself  in  the  compk-tert.  modom  style* 
and  carritjd  off  tht!  fir>|.  [irlw;  from  the  Ladies'  Cotlrgc,  in  il«lf  an 
immaterial  onr,  hut  wliich  had  subsequently  gained  hrr  one  of  Ike 
beet  preferments — namely,  a  post  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year — 
that  it  lies  in  the  way  of  govemepses  to  obtain.  I'p  to  that  date 
t>he  had  been  a  guest  in  good  StophM)  Durham'^  little  cstablisb- 
tnent,  but  now  she  not,  only  paid  her  share  of  the  e-xpen*e»,  bot 
bad  ioBirted,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  rest,  on  repaying  by 
degrees  her  arrears  of  debt :  so  that  by  this  time,  as  ihey  all 
thought  and  »iiil  (to  one  another),  taking  into  the  aecount  the 
tnmshine  that  litr  presence  therv  diffused  among  them,  the  obliga- 
tion wa.-<  greatly  on  the  other  dido.  Vcfc  (he  had  a  hard  life  of  it, 
had  Amy,  if  a  lifi-of  toil  is  neccswirily  bard ;  riic  left  home  imme- 
diately after  hreukfuKt,  and  did  nut  return  to  it  till,  as  on  this 
occasion,  Ibo  day  was  well  spent  and  supper-time  almost  at  band. 
But  then — oh,  then — it  was  tfl  her  like  coming  home  from  whool  is 
to  school-boy.  Her  holiday  time  began  five  days  in  the  week  at 
6  P.M.,  but  on  Saturdays  earlier ;  and  imlike  most  school-boys,  she 
had  earned  it.  ^ 

'Sit  down,  Amy,'  cried  Sabey,  with  mock  imperioumesii.     'H 
won't  have  Matt  teased,  nor  even  interrupted.     He  \*   reudisg  the 
"  Passing  of  Arthur." ' 

'All  right,  dear,  Ipt  him  pass,'  said  Amy,  and  she  palled 
from  a  side  pixtket  iiome  work  and  a  thimble  (for  she  could 
be  idle  even  for  a  moment),  and  sat  down  with  the  rest.     Not 
word  did  she  interpose  for  full  five  minntee,  till  the  reader  eame  to — 

Tlion  drvw  lii>  furth  tbe  bmiid  ICxcolibur, 
AnJ  oVr  bim,  iJniwingr  it,  tliu  wbtor  moon, 
ItriphtcniDjr  tli«  ikii-ta  «f  a  tout;  cloud,  na  fortli 
And  RpttrkM,  kt-ca  with  froRi,  a^irwl  lb«  tilH  ; 
]''cir  n!l  tliii  luin  tmnkli'il  nitb  diiuuoiiil  sptrkii, 
Siljrirula  of  lopiii  \\^\A%,  nnd  jacintli  work 
Of  lubtlrit  jcwKllpry ; 

then  she  exclaimed, '  Oh,  what  a  pity  Mr.  Signet  is  not  liere  I ' 

'Mr.  Signet  1     What  on  earth  can  you  want  him  hero  for! 
(aolaimed  Mittlievy  iodignant  at  the.  interruption  in  so  fine . 


id 
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fa^BgCf  but  itill  more  fo  nt  Ibe  introd  notion  of  his  employer's 
IttBie. 

'  Wdl,'  said  Amy, '  becauee  h«  would  enjoy  it  eo ;  I  mean,  all 

about  the  "diamond  spaiks"  and  "topsiz  lights"  and  "jacinth 

"— itV  quit*?  in  his  way,  yon  know.' 

*Uy  dear  AtOT.  I  »ball  never  see  that  patwa^  again,   said 

nttbev  reprovingly,  and  yi-t  iionhU*  to  roatruiu  a  smile.  *with- 

oMt  thinking  of  the  shop.     The  ijuotatioii  is  rather  in  the  jewelry 

line,  oeilainlyl* 

•■  Of  vonrae  it  is ;  can't  you  fancy  Mr.  Signet  to,  the  bold  Sir 
Bedivcrt?' 

*  Ko,  I  eanV  «aid  Sabey  frankly. 

*0h,  bill  /  can,'  conUuned  Amy, '  that  is,  so  for  a»  not  tbrow- 

ii^  away  Enealiltiir  is  ponociued.     When  bo  saw  "  the  wonder  of 

the  bilt,"  and  the  diummid:^  in  it,  I  am  sure  he  could  never  have 

iwn  it  into  the  water  even  the  third  time.     It  would  have  been 

much  for  his  professional  feelings.' 

Alatthew  had  closed  tiic  hook  mechanically  at  the  mention  of 

employer's  name,  and  his  smile  was  a  forced  one  hk  he  liKtencd 

tba  gir)'«  playful  words.     *I   think  \\.  very  bard,'  she  ran  on, 

you  have  never  introduced   me,  Matt,  to  Mr.  Signet.     Ke 

be  like  the  Frinoe  in  the  fairy  tale,  I'm  sure,  whoee  words 

vtra  pearl*  and  diamondu,  and  at  all  evcnt:<  he  mu^  have  plenty 

tbem  to  give  away.     If  he  took  a  faney  to  a  young  woman — 

dtwerving  and  well-conducted  young  person  like  myself,  for 

le — \n*   little  txti.Ua\tJ-'  would   be   worth   having;  whereas 

Hen;  a  curious  circum.-'t<inct^  happmcd.  A  ro^,  presumably 
by  •  human  haiKl,  executed  a  pantbohi  over  the  neighbour- 
^JU  wall,  and  fell  at  her  feet.  It«  colour  immediately  communi- 
^Hted  itaelf  to  (be  face  of  the  fair  speaker,  and  cut  her  eloquence 

^^    *  Ob,  traitress ! '  cried  Sahey,  clapping  her  hand^  delightedly 
'Look  at  her.  Matt,  look  at  her  blushing  with  conitcioiis  gtiiltl' 

'1  can't  help  people  throwing  rubbish  over  the  gimlen  wall,* 
wd  Amy,  raising  her  voice  so  tliat  the  offender  might  hear  her. 
'  Who  can.  it  1«,  I  wonder?' 

(*  ril  pro«ecut«  the  fellow,'  cried  old  Stephen,  in  pretended  ire. 
'You  bad  better  not,  uncle,'  replied  Sabey. 
*  Why  not  ?  don'f.  spare  him  on  my  aceoimt,  I  beg,  said  Amy. 
*  Not  at  all,  my  dear,'  rejoined  her  sister.     *  I  only  thought 
dangeroua,  because  he's  a  lawyer.' 
Everybody  knows  the  satisfaction  with  which  Ibe  difcorofiture 
of  Ihe  wittiest  personage  in  a  eompsny  is  received;  and  the  little 
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party  were  delightert  with  tliJe  retort,  which  reduced  poor  Amy  to 
eilence. 

Presently  ahe  said,  with  a  cfaaiming  iifTeotatioD  of  bumili^, 
'  !-"rank  wants  to  know  whether  he  nwiy  com«  in  to  supper.' 

'  Oil,  that's  what  a  roee  thrown  ov«r  a  garden  wall  meoiu,  ii 
it  ? '  exclaimed  lincle  Stephen,  kughiiig.  '  The  language  of  flowen 
was  not  i£t  explicit  in  my  time.' 

*  Nor  in  mine,'  said  ^lattliew.  *  The  thiDg  remindii  me  mom 
of  those  iiyfltem»  of  immoria.  (w&nica  where  a  whale  in  a  sentij- 
box  is  made  to  suggest  the  d^te  of  tlie  battle  of  Hastings,  <a  a 
camel  with  a  tomtit  on  itn  back  calls  to  mind  some  verse  in  R9t»- 
latioos.' 

*  YoQ  have  not  .said  whether  Frank  is  to  come,  Snboy,'  obMrved 
Amy  demurely. 

*  My  dear,  of  course  lis  may  come ;  pray  tell  him  »o.' 
'  I  Aaue,'  sMJii  Amy ;  '  at  least,  if  he  wasn't  to  come,  I  ehouU 

have  thrown  the  ro»o  back." 

*  A  simple  and  ingenious  system  of  telc^;r^hy,'  obscvTed 
Matthew,  smiling;  *uiid  above  all,'  he  added  with  a  sigb,  *it 
works,' 

Matthew  llelstonwas  n  theoretical  inventor;  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  the  author  of  some  admirable  inventions,  which  »eumed  per- 
fect until  you  tried  to  put  them  in  practice — when  they  had  failed 
utterly. 

*  I  have  no  doubt,'  ttaid  Sabey  quickly — for  it  was  not  well  to 
let  Matthew  dwell  upon  his  mechanical  disappointments — 'ibatfl 
Amy  could  let  Mr.  Barlow  know  by  a  mere  change  of  signal  what 
we  have  got  for  supper.' 

*  Of  course,'  said  Amy,  who  had  now  qmte  reoowred  fa«r*df, 
*  If  I  threw  him  an  ajijile,  it  would  mean  cnil>,  or  an  onion  it  would 
signify  tripe  or  Iri»h  stew.  The  combinations  of  our  connotativc 
code  are  practically  milimitctl.'  fl 

Tliis   last  sentence    was  not   only  an   excellent  imitation  of^ 
Matthew's  style  when  in  his  engineering  vein,  but  was  delivered 
with  all  tlie  gravity  and  deliberation  that  distingiusbed  him  under 
such  circumstances. 

Even  Sabcy  smiled,  though  she  thouglit  it  rather  irreverent 
in  Amy  (bus  to  make  fun  of  Matthew,  whoi,  to  do  him  justice,  hitD> 
self  joined  in  the  luugh  that  shook  the  rest;  ait  it  ended,  there 
came  like  an  echo  a  fainter  but  no  less  appreciative  laugb  ftom 
the  other  side  of  the  garden  wall,  whicli  »ihowe<l  that  Mr,  B«rloW|  m 
attomey-at-law,  had  sharp  ears  and  could  enjoy  a  joke.  f 

It  was  alt  m<-re  family  fun,  no  dotd>t.,  willioiit  any  prrtenBious 
to  repartee  or  epigram  ;  btit  in  the  wholesome  air  of  love  and  hotnei 
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mich  tif;)il  tilings  fioat ;  nor>  it  must  be  confessed,  were  tlie  com* 
fao;  themat'lve.;  more  dense  than  one  occasionally  finds  to  be  the 
I  in  certain  highly  rarefied  and  artificial  atinoiplicres, 

CUAITKB   II. 

'  t  MXL  afraid  it  was  a  poet,  and  a  true  ou«,  wbo  once  wro(«, 

l/ivo  in  *  liul,  with  wntor  mid  a  cruxl, 

1( — lotd,  fbfgivu  ua  ! — ciiidnis,  nsliM,  dust. 

But  betwTCD  th«  hut  and  the  palace  there  arc  many  kinds  of 
dwelltD^-bous^ — Avar's  Buildings,  as  I  once  heard  a  house-agent 
t«rm  them,  *  l<ocauie  Agar's  prayer,  you  know,  was  for  neither 
ricbM  oor  poverty,  and  these  lotH  are  for  your  middle-clastt  people:' 
in  tfaesr,  ntther  than  in  tb«  two  fxtjcinitie*  of  the  social  scale, 
is  true  happincm  iwually  to  be  found,  and,  mon'over,  Ihotigh  tho 
ttatemcnt  may  )jc  nirpri!^iD)T.  the  Itivt  food.  The  preparation  of 
■bat  one  has  to  cat  is  an  oci  which  it  rarvly  carried  to  pcrfec- 
lioD  bjr  hirelings;  thwe  will  provide,  indeed,  the  richest  and  of 
otim  tb«  most  expensive  dishes,  but  not  (such,  at  least,  is  my 
niperiwiec)  the  daintiest.  I  have  often  '  sat  at  rich  men's  fea»t«  * 
and  wondered  at  the  seeming  relish  with  which  tbey  swallowed 
things  which  would  never  buvo  passed  muster  with  the  wives  of 
•one  nwD  who  hai-«  but  u  l«nth  piirt  of  tlit-ir  iiicnnivs.  For  it  is 
the  wives  who  arc  responsible  for  thet«c  iuut(vr>s  and  when  they  are 
lAO  pnMid  to  give  their  own  supeiin tendency-  to  llietn,  it  in  th« 
boalttnde — and,  ntas  !  the  bu^ibands'  friends — who  suffiT  from  the 
onision.  If  Mrs.  Ilullion,  the  millionaire's  consort,  would  only 
daign  to  give  some  of  that  valuable  time  and  taste  which  she  expends 
tfmk  Ifae  ntlfject  of  Uue  china  to  the  things  served  on  tbe  china, 
of  course  ber  table  would  be  infinitely  lietter  than  that  of  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Bullion's  chief  clerk ;  but  aa  matters  stand,  the  luttcr's  villa 
at  Baytwat«r  'n  in  many  case«  positively  a  better  place  to  dine  at 
than  the  formet't  msouon  in  Katon  Square. 

Tbe  term  'administrative  capacity'  is  jti^t  now  far  trom  being 
in  good  odour.  \Vlion  any  member  of  t)iv  aristucmey,  who  cannot 
ifMll,  and  is  nsbamed  or  afraid  to  learn,  has  been  pitchforked 
into  aomc  high  position  by  his  influ<;ntial  friends,  witi)  tliat  public 
iiilure  for  reralt  that  might  have  been  expected,  WO  are  always  told 
that,  whatever  may  be — and  indeed  arc — liiR  shortcomings,  he 
kw  BTcat  *  MiltniniRtiativii  capacity.'  The  phruw  has  therefore  lo«t 
lofits  ibrce;  Int  yet  there  is  no  other  that  applies  so  well  to 
«^;«bl«  mistress  of  4  household,     In  (lie  old  tim«  it  waa  sajil 
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of  ber  that  sbc  was  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  bcr  maidens  by  nasoo 
of  the  scarlet  clotbsbe  wove  to  environ  tbem;  butber  maid«masd  ^ 
she  have  siuoe  tben  fallen  out  distressingly.  She  is  really  not  f 
alwayH  to  blame  if  they  are  not  all  tbey  ought  \a  be,  for  the  bonds 
of  dftineiitio  diiieipline  have  been  relaxed  by  circumstances  over 
which  she  has  no  control;  but  for  the  'food  for  the  houitebold '  Ak 
iR»tilIanRweral>le,  ami  accordingly  as  this  i^good  or  not,  doth  the 
perform  or  fail  in  Iwr  duty.  ^ 

No.  7,  CavendUb  Grove,  vras  not  a  residence  which,  judijiii^V 
from  it«t  (liiiionsions,  you  would  bavo  set  down  in  your  visiting- 
book  under  the  bead  *  Places  to  dine  at,'  unlee?  you  had  bad  ex- 
perience of  its  boepitalities ;  but  the  fact  was  t]iat  old  Stephen 
Durham  was  what  women  call '  very  particular '  as  to  wltat  be  eat, 
wliile  both  ItIi-&.  Helciton  and  hor  :ii.tterbad  that  arli^lir  nkill  intbe 
p)-<>puration  of  food  which  is  ofton  found  in  really  refini-d  feminine 
natiucs,  and  would  much  oftenor  U?  put  in  practice  Uiuu  it  \i — to 
ibc  delight  and  delectation  of  mankiud — but  for  faUc  pride,  and  a 
certain  conventionul  vulgarity  which  supposcx  itself  to  be  a  deli- 
cate fast  idiouHie»«.  I  am  no  great  believer  in  birth  or  blood,  bat 
I  do  think  that  none  but  a  gentleman  or  lady  (in  England,  at 
least)  can  make  a  salad :  there  ^eems  to  be  a  consciousuetis  of 
weakness  in  many  bouses  of  the  middle  class  in  this  respect,  for 
how  else  can  one  account  in  tbem  for  the  presence  of  that  hateful 
eompound  called  'salad  mixture'?  Again,  let  me  touch  (with  all 
the  delicacy  the  Ruliject  demands)  upon  pic-cni*t:  few  yuung 
ladies,  it  is  true,  can  tnake  it ;  fewej  still  will  own  to  over  hnvinyj 
Kloopi^d  to  such  a  tusk;  but  when  they  can  and  do,  I  sliould  like  lo 
»!ee  the  male  Frt-ucli  cook  that  could  rival  tboiu.  Then'  aio 
certain  snow-flukes  on  tho  lop  of  it  that  only  the  lightest  and 
most  delicate  band  can  compass.  I  bad  once  the  bouoiu'  of  being 
invited  to  a  dinner,  cooked  by  two  young  ladies,  which  1  protest 
threw  all  the  club  feasls  of  which  I  have  ever  partaken  into  the 
shade — pardon  a  digretciion  evoked  by  a  mihlime  reminiMwnce ;  the 
household  of  nhicb  we  npeak  had  not,  of  course,  tbe  materials  for 
such  n  lianquct.  Bui  on  the  little  parlour  table,  that  July 
evening,  thvw  was  a  supper,  of  small  cost,  and  destitute  of  all  the 
8Ccesaorie»  of  fasliion  save  a  few  sweet  flowers,  which  was  cooked 
by  divinities  «ud  lit  for  gods.  A  couple  of  chickens  with  s  salad, 
a  raspberry  and  currant  tart,  and  some  strawberries  and  cream, 
make  but  a  small  figure  in  a  -inenv. ;  but  had  you  tasted  that  balad 
and  timt  tart,  your  grace  after  such  a  repsiet  would  have  exprevsed, 
let  us  hope,  a  genuine  gratitudv. 

Mr.  Frank  Barlow,  a  lawyer  of  seven-and-twenty  or  so,  wad  the 
mIiT  gu«8t;  he  was  fur  from   being  a  stranger  to  the  company. 
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^■ihougb  fitrikingij  ualikc  ihem  in  appeamnce ;  a  good-lookiag 

^•Blonde-bearded  yoiiog  fellow,  witli  keen  oyw  for  a  flaw  in  a  ciocu- 

meot,  but  whidi  wi-rc  not  just  now  in  ecarch  of  flawii.    Ho  had  l>(*n 

meently  made  n  partner  in  a  small  but  thriving:;  k-^al  firm,  tku 

bastQCM  of  wliicfa,  to  judge  by  his  intelligent  face.  Iio  wiw  likely 

lo  increase ;   and  lie  was  about  to  be  made  a  partner,  u«  mny  liavc 

I     been  gneaeed,  in  another  firm,  whereof  the  junior  memlier  wiw  now 

present,  and  bad  consented  to  merge  ber  name  in  his,  and  be 

known  for  the  fiitnrc  no  more   as  Amy   Tharlow,   but   a.i   Mrs. 

I      Bulow.     The  little  parly,  tbcreforp,  even  with  this  addition,  may 

^be  still  conndercd  «*  a  family  (froup. 

^K     Barlow  wa«  complimenting  bis  host,  as  he-wi-ll  might,  upon  | 
^^Hte  rxccllenc'o  of  bis  entertainment,  and  e^peciully  itp(m  th<^  von- 
^^etit»  of  the  cbin-t  jug,  wherein  '  eiip '  had  Wen  brewcil  by  certain 
cc[<>«ial  linger;. 

*  Well,  yes,  air,  I  like  to  have  things  good  about  me,'  returned 
the  old  man,  well  pleased,  but  in  a  eligbtly  Jobneoniun  manner 
whJeh  wa*  natural  to  him  save  when  Bpeaking  to  those  very  iuti- 
mata  with  him.  '  I  cannot  think  hut  that  1  am  come  of  tbe  race 
«f  iCfne  rich  king  or  prince  in  former  times ;  for  never  yet  saw  I 
anj  man  that  had  a  greater  deairt-  to  bo  a  king  and  rich  than  I 
hare,  and  that  only  ibnt  I  may  make  good  cheer,  do  nothing,  and 
plenltfully  enrich  all  lion)>Bt  and  learned  men.' 

It  wajr  laihi'r  emb:irra»ing  lo  Mr.  Fiank  Barlow  th;it  he  waa 
oAcn  in  doubt   whether  bi«  host  was  ({uutiug  from   Riibeliiis,  or 
•tme  olWr  ici-oudite  author,  or  speiikiuj;  in  bie  own  prop4.'r  person. 
He  contented  binuclf  on  tlu^  occasion  with  replying  that  riches 
of  gr^itcr  advantage  even  to  tbe  wise  and  philosophic  than 
mppoied,  quite   apart   from    the   good   they   enabled   their 
ir  to  beatow   on  othcnt;  iH-caune  tliey  net  tin-  mind   free 
&MD  sordid  cares.     Whether  be  had  any  thought  in  hiit  mind  of 
Hattbew'a  case  or  nut,  the  latter  tuMiued  to  take  the  ullufion  tgj 
faimseUf  for  he  looked  up  and  said, '  Fur  my  part.  Barlow,  I  tbink' 
nothing  »o  IkuI  for  man  or  woman  a#  tbe  poxsesrion  of  great 
•talth.' 

*  There  is  tlw  danger  of  puree-pride,  no  doubt,*  allowed  the 
lawyer :  '  I   have  noticed,  too,  that  the  richer  a  man  grows,  the 
aoie   dogmatic — and   as  a  rule  the  le««  valuable — bis  opiuiona 
i)ccoine:  he  is  surrounded  with  expectants,  and  therefore  mental 
with  little  contradiction.' 

*Tbat  is  not  what  Matt  miMms,'  put  in  his  wife.     'His  objec-  ^ 
tioD  to  great  wealth  i«  that  it  petrifies  the  feelings.'  | 

I     *  It  i«ciiriuiuly — though,  it  i»  true,  »omewhal  groKsly — illu»ini-  ' 
■re  of  it*  bad  dfccbi,'  obrervod  the  old  man, '  how  all  jewels  of  grea^. 
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price — what  one  may  call  historic  jewels — have  liecn  nux«d  up 
with  fraud  and  crime.  Take,  for  example,  tli«  history  of  the 
Koh-i-noor — wliicli  extends  from  authentic  records  over  2,000  years 
~-uf  what  cnielty  aod  bloodibed  has  it  not  been  the  cause,  since 
N;idir  Stiali  (wmpclled  the  great-grandion  of  Aurungaelw  to  change 
turbans  with  him.' 

'  What  did  ho  do  that  for? '  inquired  Amy.  fl 

'  Well,  Mohammed  Shah  was  so  indiiscrcit  as  to  wear  the  geni 
in  his  turban  during  bis  interview  with  his  conqueror,  and  the  latter 
proposed  eschatigicg  headgear  in  proof  of  amitr.  Then  Kunjt-etJ 
King  c<impellpd  bis  guest  and  prisoner,  Sbah  Shujab,  who  wor«^ 
1hi>  thing  on  hii^  arm,  to  part  with  it  for  a  nominal  sum,  aod  aft^r- 
wanld  on  \i\i  death-bed  was  himself  only  prevented  from  leaving  tt 
out  of  the  family,  from  the  circumetanee  that  he  was  too  wetilc  to 
sign  his  name.  Fortunately,  he  could  only  signify  assent  hjr  a  nod 
of  his  head.' 

'  If  it  w;i»  in  prt'scnec  of  witnesses,  one  might  have  made  a 
pwiut  of  that,'  ohsorvcd  Barlow. 

'Thf!  »tnm goat  fact  about  the  jewel,'  continued  Uncle  Stephen 
with  Nublinip  indifference  to  this  profest^ional  interruption,'' 
thai  it  lost  four-Gf)hM  of  it*  original  weight  through  unskilful 
rutting:  poor  Borgio,  who  bo  bungled  it,  had  to  pay  all  his  ]jo»- 
Kc«<ions  to  the  Emperor  Aurungatebe,  and  very  narrowly  raved  his 
hend.*  M 

'if  Mr.  Signet  had  been  the  emperor,  themnn  would  have  lort^ 
it  to  a  dead  certainty,'  remarked  Amy:  an  observation  wfaidi 
received  general  assent,  except  from  Matthew,  who  *aid  nothing; 
hi«  countenance  ovt-n  expressed  dissutisfnction,  which  caused  Mr. 
Barlow,  who  was  always  trying  to  smooth  matters  all  round, 
though  (through  want  of  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  affair*) 
not  idwjiys  with  the  desireti  auccessj  to  remark, '  I  dare  say  Mr. 
Bignet  is  not  such  a  had  fellow  away  from  bin  buRines!).' 

'  Von  might  just  as  well  say,  Fiank,  Uiat  apart  from  hi»  colou 
a  blackamoor  wns  white  enough,'  observMl  Amy. 

*  Well,  for  my  jiart,'  returned  the  lawyer,  '  I  like  a  mas  to 
be  wrapped  up  in  his  own  calling — Ihiit  is  of  course,' — here  he 
stammered  and  lonked  at  Matthew — '  in  his  natural  calling.  No 
doubt,  from  all  I  liear,  the  man's  manner  is  bad,  but  there  are 
lots  of  men  with  bad  manner  who  arc  in  reality  very  deceat^ 
fellows.'  ^ 

'  That  ia  not  like  your  knowledge  of  mankind,  Mr.  Barlow,' 
observed  Uncle  Stephen,  as  he  poured  a  s](<)onfid  of  enstarrl  over 
hi«  currant  tart.  '  Mr.  Signet  himself  would  tell  you  that  iu  a  pearl 
of  had  appearsDce  the  layers  geuendlj  bocomo  more  dull  and 
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n^fiM  as  yon  remove  tbem.    When  the  outer  skin  haa  no  pftlieh, 
ut«re  U  small  hope  ituleod  for  the  kernel.' 

*0n  the  other  band,'  said  the  lawyer  quickly,  'there  is  siich  a 
thing  as  a  rough  diamond.' 

fcThe  young  fellow  meant  well,  but  it  wa*  clear  to  his  bftrotbed 
t  the  topic  he  wiii*  pursiiiug  wji«  (ILstustcful  to  ut  Icnvt  one 
•ber  of  Mk-  little  company,  'ily  dear  Frnnk.'  whispered  bUb 
H6eauUy, '  when  one  finds  a  rough  diamond,  the  very  bL.%t  thing 
thU.  can  be  done  with  it  is  to  cut  it.' 

'  Well,  I  inti»t  say  I  differ  with  you  as  to  the  mode  of  treat- . 
ment  of  the  subject,'  he  answered  ia  the  same  low  tonee.     *  It  is 
ao  unpleasant  one,  I  allow ;  but  it  ia  ridicidoii»  to  ignore  it.     It  is 
much  better  to  meet  these  things  face  to  fa«e.' 

•What,  Mr.  Signet?'  * 

•Well,  ye*,  even  "Sir.  Signot  himself.  In  view  of  Mr.  Durham's 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  bii^foryof  precious  stones,  for  example, 
which  >latt  tells  me  ho  has  at  his  finger-ends  [m  indeed  he  seems 
to  have  everything),  would  it  not  be  politic  to  aak  the  man  to  Iho 
hodse?  Vou  have  no  idea  how  the  wheel  of  businesa,  when  rusty, 
«r,  as  in  this  case,  somewhat  out  of  gear,  ia  capable  of  being  liibri> 
cited  and  set  right  by  a  little  social  attention.  Whenever  I  found  : 
Ibingfi  the  least  unpleasant  at  the  office  with  Bates,  I  alwayi^  made 
■  point  of  dro[q>ing  in  at  ^Irs;.  llates's  "  at  homes  "  on  the  Satur* 
dqr  aflerooons.  Then,  over  the  lemonade  and  ices,  ISates  and  1 
tubbed  cacJi  other's  angles  down,  and  all  was  smooth  again.' 

Amy  shook  her  head.  'Tliid  matter  goes  dei-per,  I  fear,  and 
Uue  ia  no  pretty  Mrs.  ButoH  in  the  c:ise,  «ir,  to  miike  things 
{iREant  for  everybody.  The  fact  i^,  Mntt  hates  Vw  work  and  hutoa 
U»  master.' 

Sir.  Barlow  shrugged  bis  shoulders.  There  was  a  slight  con- 
tmpt  in  the  action  which  did  not  escape  his  companion. 

'Vou  are  not  to  suppose,  Frank, that  Matt  complains,'  «hc  *ai(l  i 
^ckly.     '  He  always  Aofs  bis  duty  without  a  murmur.     Rut  at  to 
Hr.  Signet,  I  don't  think  he  would  ever  ask  him  to  this  lioiuc,  nor 
•Dsbl  he  eome,  perhaps,  if  be  was  asked.' 

*Do  you  mean  to  say  he  would  think  it  wa«  "cheeky"  in  his 
•ihorlinate  ?  * 
■      •  1  think,  from  wliat  I  have  heard  of  him,  he  certainly  would.' 
I     .Mr.  Barlow  with  half-«hut  eyes  indulged  in  a  silent  hut  hearty 
Pt  of  merriment — a  device   which   native   prudence  and  much 
tHtendance  at  courts  of  law  bad  taught  him. 

*That  is  really  very  funny,' he  said — 'Mr.  Signet  thinking  it  a 
Modeacension  to  come  here  I '  And  his  eye  wandered  from  one  to 
^0  other  tataoU  of  the  little  parlour,  to  reat  at  last  on  Amy  ^^ 
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self,  as  a  bco  mifilit  settle  aft«r  his  totir  of  some  rich  gardt^n  iipoo 
the  fairest  flower  of  nil.     *  Tlie  msn  miiat  he  a  fool,  my  dariing.*   fl 

'On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  very  shrewd  fellow.'  " 

'  Um !  that  makes  it  worse,'  mused  Mr.  Bai-Iow.     *  I  «m  rtally 
Borry  for  poor  Matt.     Has  he  to  go  out  to-night?' 

'YcK,  if  you  can  call   it   night.     He  ittarts   at  tfarc«  in  Hw. 
morning.' 

*  Great  Heaven  !     And  licr  ludyf^hip  ts  not  over-punctual,  \ 
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•She  sometimes   keeps  htm  waiting  for  two  lioiir*.     Hiuh'j 
Matt  is  looking  this  way,  and  sc«s  we  are  talking  about  him. 
Is  a  very  aore  subject.' 
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Arien  siipper,  Mrx.  Hi-lKliin  xal  down  at  the  little  piano, 
playttl  to  Amy's  singing.  Tin?  former,  though  far  from  being  an 
urtiHt,  was  n  cTodlt^liIt:  perfornirr,  and  frc>m  long  practice  suited 
with  her  sistcrV  voice — which  was  a  very  sweet  one — better,  perh. 
than  a  better  player  would  havo  done.  Their  materials  wore 
simple,  chiefly  old  ballads  sot  to  well-known  airs,  but  the  ei 
produced  was  surprisingly  good.  With  the  present  audience,  at  all 
evciit.'»,  it  was  much  more  successfiil  than  any  of  tho^c  elaborate 
performanct^^  would  have  been  that  appeal  so  importtinatt-Iy  to  the 
(■ar  in  fn^hionahle  drawing-rooms,  the  difliculty  of  eJtecnting  which, 
even  when  surmounted,  iriVBistibly  reminds  one  of  Dr.  Jofatuton's 
famous  rejoinder.  Every  woi'd  was  distinctly  heard,  and,  still 
more  wonderful,  was  worth  hearing  ;  fur  Uncle  Stephen  exceedingly 
objected  to  the  usual  sacrifice  nf  sense  t^  tound.  I[o  imed  to  (rll 
a  stoiy,  whicli  we  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve,  of  having  heard  a 
young  lady  sing,  *  Thou  who  so  gently  walkent  over  me,'  and  who 
stuck  to  the  assertion  that  so  the  line  ran.  She  bad  sung  it  so  for 
year«,  and  no  one  had  objected  to  it  K-fore ;  and  she  did  not  at 
all  sec  that  it  niu«t  needs  be  addre:^sed  to  a  fitm  or  a  fly,  as  he  bad 
pointed  out.  It  wa«  with  the  utmost,  difficulty  that  she  wns  per- 
suaded to  accept '  watchest '  .ia  the  right  reading. 

When  the  fine  old  ballads  were  liniithed,  1  am  son^*  to  say  that 
Mr.  I-Vank  Barlow  put  in  a  request  for  the  African  melody  offl 
'  Some  folks  do,'  which  was  execntixl  with  great  spirit,  and  brougbl 
(he  evening  to  ii  most  hilarious  conclusion  ;  for  Mr.  Karlow  geno. 
rally  took  his  leave  about  half-past  t<.-n  at  Litest.  He  wa»  a  prao> 
lical  man,  who  belio'ed  in  such  proverbs  as  *  early  to  bed,'  A«., 
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Uiougli  perhaps  be  was  not  so  eolicitou*  about  Ijccoming  '  wise '  ns 
'wealthy.'  If  he  bad  beea  u  eailor,  or  u  Bulo»man,  instead  of  a. 
lawv<T,  h«  would  have  liuokled  to  bis  culling  ntiil  mude  liimsplf 
equally  at  borne  with  it,  for  a  calling  was  with  him  but  the  ineana 
ta  an  end.  He  bad  no  particular  );ent,  and  bis  tast«swere  thoite  of 
the  public  ut  largft}  and  the  reverse  of  faetidioUB.  In  spile  of 
whirh,  38  often  happeD*>,  be  felt  considerable  contempt  for  thoKO 
whom  Nature  bad  endowed  in  a  lemlnviiihiimiimT;  nor  am  I  quite 
certain  that  his  very  cboiee  of  a  ttong  bud  not  been  made  with  a 
new  of  moral  rqiroof.     If  Amy  bad  gue-ssed,  however,  that  those 

lirelj  linet>, 

Somo  fbUffl  gM  gror  l>ftJrt>, 
Bomo  foUu  do,  aoise  follte  d", 
Brooding  o'«r  their  cnn^ — 
lint  that*!  nnt  mn  nor  jwi— 

lad  bad  any  the  mo«t  distant  reference  to  her  brotber-in-taw,  tibe 
voold  octtainlynol  have  «imgtheu  ;  nor,  indeed,  did  anyone  apply 
tbeia  to  Matthew. 

'  Come,  darling,  you  must  get  your  beauty  ideep,' cried  he  to 
hit  wife  when  Barlow  bad  departed,  'or  you  will  have  no  colour 
in  joor  cfaerks  to-morrow  ;  it  is  only  Amy  who  gets  roses  tlirowo 
owt  the  wall  to  liw.' 

'  And  you  ? '  rejoined  Saiboy  tenderly.     '  Can  you  not  snatch  a 
I     In  bours*  rest  before  that  horrid  cub  comes  ? ' 

'No,  my  sweet;  1  prefer  a  sbort  night  to  a  luxiken  one,  as  you 
vd  know.  Vour  uncle  and  I  arc  K^ing  to  liavtt  a  pipe  in  the 
Aidf,  and  then  I  have  the  new  poem  to  finish.' 

'IIkii  hell  sleep,  for  certain,'  said  Amy  reaft«uriuf;ly. 
L         'Oil,  but  it  is  i»  sad  his  sitting  up  so ;  tJierc  arc  four  long  long 
I     km  liefore  him.' 

•ni  «leepatthe  office  to-morrow,'laughedMatt.    'Don't  fret. 
Il  b  ray  seldom  that  these  balls  come  so  late  in  the  season.' 
I  '  Goivd*night,  you  dear  old  victim  to  Fashion,'  said  Amy,  as  the 

I     kiwd  her  brother. 

I         *  Good-night,  darling,'  murmured  Sufaey  pityingly.     '  Promise 

(•take  something  before  you  go:  tbert-  is  some  chicken  left,  and 

'     7m will  &ml  abeny  and  soda-water  on  thi-  table.' 

I         'It  is  a  great  thing  to  find  a  woman  to  love  one,  and  you  liave 

bmd  tvo,  Matthow,'  rigliod  old  Stephen  as  they  wcntdown-stairt;. 

'To«  tbould  think  yourself  very  fortunate.' 

•I  do,  uncle,  I  do  assure  you — in  that  respect,'  answered 
iUtthew  gravely. 

Iba  *  atody '  was  an  underground  room  beneath  the  [tarlour, 
.    load  with  bo^u,  and  also  to  Uttered  with  tbcm  that  it  wa»  diffi- 
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cult  to  move  across  the  floor.    Tbey  lay  od  tlie  table)  too,  along 
with  the  sherry  and  soda  Sabey's  forethought  had  provided,  i 
were  indeed  the  only  oiiiaments  of  the  apartment,  imlras  a  some 
thing  ID  one  comer  covered  witli  a  white  cloth,  and  looking  tike 
baby's  coffin,  was  any  article  of  vertu.     There  was  aim  a  tohaceo- 
jar  on  the  mantelpiece,  witli  several  pipeti. 

*  It  was  said  by  a  gn^t  luan,'  observed  Uncle  Stef^ien,  fillii 
one  of  these  latter  with  Latakia, '  that  "  when  one  h  much  ^1^' 
(which  was  his  don-nrighl  way  of  ppeaking  of  the  effecte  of  yevs) 
'*  one  henceforward  wantH  iKithing  but  n  ciip  of  good  wine,  a  good 
bed,  one's  bai^k  to  the  5re,  oni^'s  faci^  to  the  table,  and  a  good  deep 
di«tb;"  but  he  bad  not  the  advantagu  of  being  acquainted  with 
toltacco.  It  ix  the  greatest  comfort,  snvc  a  good  conscience,  thai 
old  ago  can  count  upon,  and  while  one  has  breath,  05  Amy  would 
say,  to  draw.  Wliat  a  bright  creature  that  girl  is  ;  I  never  saw  mw 
of  her  sex  with  such  a  sense  of  humour.  I  hope  Barlow  appre*] 
ciates  her.'  | 

'Well,  bo  apiircciate*  ail  he  ciin  of  her,'  anstwered  JIatthew, 
between  thi.-  puffs  of  his  pipe.  *I  tlunk  him  a  good  fellow,  Utt 
scarcely  wurthy  of  her.  Even  the  licst  of  good  fellows  would  hardly 
be  that'.'  J 

'That's  true,'  as«cntvd  the  old  man  ;  'yet,  flic  loves  him.*  1 

*  He  loves  her,  at  all  event*,  and  she  docs  her  best  to  rociprx^ 
cate  his  affection.' 

'  That  is  to  say,'  continued  Uncle  Stephen, '  it  will  all  be  right 
unless  she  meets  with  somebody  in  the  mean  time — that  is,  before 
marriage— who  is  more  suitable.* 

'Which  i«  not  very  likely  in  Cavendtiib  Grote,'  answered  Mattf' 
laughinj^.  '  Morfover,  having  once  pri*sed  her  word,  Amy  would 
not  give  Barlow  up  for  any  other  man  with  the  virtues  of  Ariitidcf^ 
and  the  riches  of  Croasus.' 

'No:  but  if  she  once  liked  the  other  man  better,  she  would 
murry  ni^-ibher  of  them.  She  is  just  the  sort  of  girl  to  fscrifioB 
herself  to  a  sent  iment.* 

'  And  y.iu  are  just  the  sort  of  man,'  thought  Matthew  to 
Self; 'andindeed  I  l»elievB  you  have  done  it.'   But  he  raid  notbtngi 

'  It  is  curious,'  resiuned  I'ncle  Stephen, '  how  love  dies  out  of  us 
wbeu  we  are  very  old.  Our  poor  attachments  then  become  those 
of  circumstance,  which  the  world  takes  for  caprice.  As  pacdon 
departs,  iitstinct  reaaseite  itself,  as  it  does  in  childhood,  and  the 
words  '  near'  and  '  dear'  become  altno«t  synonyms.  That  is  why^ 
old  men  so  oft«a  leave  their  money  to  their  hooseheepent.  IH 
should  not  earo  a  farlhing  for  you  and  the  girts,  ^latt  (for  Sabey 
will  be  always  a  girl),  if  we  didn't  all  live  under  tlie  «imc  roof.' 
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ell,  oncle,'  answered  .Matthew  smiling,  *  since  the  fact  i«  so 

wo  will  not  dispute  about  the  cauee.     But  you  are 

very  old  num — in  tlie  tten^  in  which  you  speak  of  age— >aDd 

never  will  l*,  though  you  should  live  to  \ist  a  hundred.' 

*Tbe  truth  is,  aevertlielets.  Matt,'  Answert^l  the  other  gravely, 

that  I  do  diBcover  iu   royself  certain   indications   of  old   age. 

'ell  it,  I  prithee,  lo  noljoJy,  but  k-t  it  bo  kvpt  v<-ry  close  betwera 

two.)     For  I  find  wine  of  a  bi>ltcr  rclivh  than  formerly  I  wiw 

it  to  do,  and  withal  I   have  a   mor<r   rlreiulftil   apprehension 

I  eror  bcnitofore  have  had  of  lighting  on  bod  wiue.' 

*  The  voice  ia  the  voice  of  Esau,'  answered   Matthew  gravely, 
'  liot  the  thoughta  are  the  thouglila  of  Jacob.' 

*  Peihapa  1   am  not  <)uite  sura  myself,'  admitted  the  other. 
'  Wfaeo  you  youreelf  grow  very  old,  you  will  probably  use— invo- 

j     Inntarilv — the  language  of  mathematics.' 
^^      A  Bush  passed  quickly  over  the  young  man's  face. 
^H     *If  00,  1  shall  Im!  inniy  Moond  childhood  indeed,  uncle.    While 
^^TetaiD  my  reason,  it  will  w.irn  me  t'O  let  mathematics  alone.* 

*  And  yet  tfaey  have  iH^^-n  iiKeful  to  yoii.  Matt.' 
*No  doubt.     I'hey  havtt  helped  to  gain  me  my  present  meanit 

(if  livelihood.  On  thv  other  liaod,  Ihey  have  b<;en  the  cause — or 
ntber,  they  have  msde  me  the  eaust- — of  very  «erii)Ui(  lotis  to  other*.* 
*Tut,  hil ;  not.  »  w(ii<t  of  that,  aii  you  love  me.  I  had  fop> 
gQtteo  it  uiy^if,  or  1  ^Itnuld  have  avoided  »ll  .-illusion  to  the  sub- 
ject. That  \t  one  of  the  few  advantages  of  my  lime  of  life.  I 
tMwnber  the  qtuinrl  with  my  brother  in  llie  garden  over  an 
■ppte — 88  far  back  almost  ns  the  other  uppb*  xtory — but  I  re- 
member oothiug  of  our  lalUng  out  over  the  division  of  our  patn> 
DMtiy  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards.  In  memory  I  am  a  boy 
igaio :  peibapfi  it  is  the  preparation  for  the  great  day  of  account 
which  so  nearly  awaits  me.     One  is  set  to  study  the  old  ledgers.' 

*  I  find  I  am  sometimes  set  to  study  them  also,  Uncle  Stephen.' 

*  Sxt>  you?     Tben  that  is  not  right.     The  past  is  for  old  men, 
t:  the  present  and  the  future  are  for  youth.     "Be  sanguine; 

e  short  views ;  and  tru^t  in  (iod,*'  is  the  motto  for  all  men  in 
aetive  life — I  like  to  leave  my  company  with  a  morul  aphorism, 
nnca  an  epigram  is  now  beyond  me ;  and  there  goes  twelve  o'clock. 
Vau,  too.  my  lad,  bad  lietter  be  off  to  bed.' 

*  There  is  mj  lady's  ball  to-night,  tmcle.' 

*  To  be  lure ;  I  had  forgotten  that,  and  yet  you  would  per- 
■n«k  mi!  I  am  not  an  old  man.' 

I'berv  wiu  a  (lugo  of  unaocuntomed  bitterness  in  bis  lone  a« 
I     he  «d  that :  but  bis  wonted  smilu  returned  lo  him  as  be  shook 
I     his  nephew's  band  and  bade  him  good-night. 
^H    vos.  St.  mit,  an.  i 
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P        We  \\ahv  khIiI  tliiLt  in  a  corner  of  tlie  room  ia  wliicli 

Uelstou  wa»  now  l«fi  alone,  there  »toud  u  something  coverni  witb  & 

wliito  clulh  wliidi  lo»k<-(l  lilcu  a  cliild*  c»Htn.    It  w(t»  uot  so  ii 

rcaiiiy,  >'ct.  it  w.v,   in   a  Kou«e,   the   gruvu  of  &   parcut'a   bope. 

MutUiow  now  ro^e  iiiid  lifted  the  clutb,  disclotuDg  the  iaod«l  cf  * 

six-whc(4ed  Intomutivc.     It  wuti  a  utiit  and  beaiuttful  eugine. .pci-_ 

feet,  er^i  to  the  profcstuonal  eye,  ia  all  its  parts  and  littiags ;  buM 

L  it  was  not  a  st^am-engine.     There  were  certain  novel  applianoea 

r  connected  with   it — uot   wing«,   hut  valves,    vhich  opened   utd 

closed  btoDiewhiit  like  vfiu);is  uod  by  iui3  of  which,  in  ctmnectioB 

Lwith  iulcniid   luci^hiLuiiim,   thv  vxk-rusl  nir  wm  cotistitutod  tbe 

F motive-power.    It  was  not  whut  i»  known  as  the  pueumutic  Gjst^m, 

though  it  was  uodoubbedlv  an  application  of  it,  and  though  I'ncle 

k  Stephen  hud  ascribed  faia  nephew'^  depression,  when  it  failed,  to 

■'pneuiQOQia.'  For,  to  confesa  the  truth, 'Magdeburg' — for  that  ftuch 

Ijiras  its  name  tbe  in»u;nptJon  which  runs  along  its  side  inraifledand 

■-fihiniog  tnetal,  Just  ns  though  it  were  a  real  engine,  ioforniH  ua — 

wati  not  a  success.     Time  was  when  great  hopeui  Itad  leen  eatci- 

tJiined  of  it,  wheu  it  was  familiai-ly  asd  even  alTectioiuitely  termed 

'  Mag,'  and  even  '  Madge,'  by  tbe  members  of  the  little  houMhoId 

in  Caveuditih  Grove  ;  and  when  the  uulbor  of  i(it  being  had  twen 

'  wrapped  up  in  it^  aK  only  mothers  are  in  their  babe«.     Xuy,  as  a 

mother  poru»  iind  han^it  i>ver  licr  di-ad  luilic,  giving  niv>it;  of  love 

to  its  ioiinimate  dunt  Uiau  nome  incji  have  to  give  to  their  deaittt 

and  nearest  in  Lbeir  lifetime*,  i»u  now  Matthew  ileleton  regarded 

with  rovert-iil  and  piiiful  eyf'K  iii«  motionless  mechanical  oSVprin^ 

It  was  dead,  ami  would  never  come  to  life,  he  knew ;  all  delunoos 

.were  at  an  end,  or  nearly  to,  upon  Unit  score ;  but  how  long  ihey 

»ad  lasted,  and  how  implieitly  he  bad  trusted  in  them  1    Ilis  focf 

iims  grave  and  Bad  enough,  but  gentle  witlial ;  bi«  was  not  the  case 

Fftf  one  whose  only  son  has  disappointed  expectation,  and  died  a 

ne'er-do-well ;  Matthew  had  nobody  to  blame  for  what  had  liap- 

iztcnvtl  but  him-self ;  and  innocent  '  Madg^. '  wu«  xtill  dear  to  him. 

Fit  may  werin  a  fooliMh  thing  to  many  rhat  he  should  tiius  worship 

ibis  poor  idol  of  \\sviti  and  copper ;  for  to  some,  ulus  1  the  reij 

&culty  of  wortbip  i»  denied,  and  to  oUiers  toil  and  thought  and 

ambition — let  alone  tbe  ecstatic  aspiration  of  leaving  tbe  world 

richer  than  we  found  it — are  words  without  a  meaning.    Uut  t]>e 

poet,   the   creator,  tJie  inventor,  will  understand    eomething  of 

Matthew  Itelston'x  feelings — ^though  not  alL     I-'or  Madge  had  uoj 
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only  oo«t   him  time  nnd  tniiil>l«,  ulivpIt'^A  iiigbts  nnd  luborioua 
dftjra,  uiil  bit  iiilu-rilaucr— fill-  be  hail  -lacnGi-vd  at  licr  shrine  all 
lliat;  but  lie  had  ]«d  wt1ier«  to  Iwliitve  in  hc-r  divinity  to  their 
terious  Doet.     Tlic  very  sight  of  '  Madf^e' — and  Ik-  could  not  help  j 
thus  coDtetnplal ing  Irt,  though  couscioiis  of  hiw  wcukucas:  be  bad  \ 
nmJDtlM]  i^abey,  in  order  t«  diK^K^l  her  siupiciuu  on  that  wore,  that 
ho  bad  tlie  new  poem  to  finii-b — itwokc  in  him  n  host  of  memories. 
He  renwrnbrrvd  him.'t.-lf  nst  n  child  for  whom  picture-books  hsd 
DO altr»ctiott$,  but  wlioxtt  loyit  were  toolv,  t>oiitii  of  his  own  carving, 
■mgoets,  pieces  of  old  iron  that  he  would  hammer  out  into  knives,  , 
ur  ntn,  or  pikebeads;  then,  later  on,  bow  he  loathed  hitt  »cliool*  I 
bcMiks,    MTC   tho«>e   which   dealt  with  fiffmex,   calciilntionii,   andi 
onteb^tBcy.     Kveiyone  had  ^aid  )hut  h(-  wiu  u  born  mnthemnticall 
geohtt,  and,  what  was  morv,  be  bad  believed  them.     There  is  an 
idea   abroadt  b»m  of  a  certain  pe^tilont,  liatf  goixly-gnody,  hidf 
Imk-to^Ji^niaiii-cbaaee  class  of  litvrattu-e,  that  Uit-  human  will  ih 
omnipotcat;  tlatifwe  only  believo  in  ourselves,  and   work  burd 
csioii|tl>,  and    keep  our  end   steadily   in   view,   ne   mu:<t  needs 
attain  it;  in  a  word,  that  f»elf-confidence  with  a.t»iduity  can,  like 
&itb,  move  very  mountain^i — which  is  false.     It  may  just  as  well 
'  averred  that  dogmatism  is  synonymous  with  truth. 
Soger  ilelston,  Uic  lawyer  of  Latbury,  MatLhen'H  putemal  uncle 
I  goardiao,  bad  thouglit  <liirerently — though  by  no  means  philo* 

ly — ■boiil  thi»  inatlvr. 
*  If  you  imagine  I  am  going  to  Utt  you  be  a  civil  engineer,  as 
^oa  call  it,'  be  bad  siud  to  bis  nephew,  •  wbon  my  own  busiuem '  j 
(he  was  a  country  attorney  in  the  Midlands)  *lic«  ready  U>your^ 
baad,  you  are  much  mistaken.     I  am  not  the  man  to  i>ay  three 
bandivd   pounds  of  premium  in  order  that  you  may  He  on  your 
tack  and  hold  a  tallow  candle  while  another  man  is  hammering 
■ubioto  a  shipV  Imttom.'     Such  was  his  view  of  the  advnntagea 
of  education  in  Uic  practical  mathematics,    'Nor  am  1  going  to 
leaM  my  money — Lboiigb  you  are  my  brottier's  H>n — to  one  who 
will  wade  it  in   researched  after  the   perpetual   motion  or   the 
phikan|iber*8  stone.     Vou  may  jurt  a^j  well  take  to  IVtry  at  once, 
and     imt — hang  yourself.' 

llatthew  only  hung  bix  head  at  thia,  and  anV^tnl  iiu})mi](<)ion.'| 
Xiy,  be  did  sulimil,  after  a  fiuhiun,  .ind  piirsiitnl  his  legal  studies,' 
ij^illl  the  grain,  till  the  time  came  fur  bis  lining  inticled — when 
battle  toy^l  took  pluw.     Madge  wiui  ()ji-n  tumething  more 
in  pmbryo,  and  dcstinod  to  revolutionise  H;icnc«,  as  well  as 
deiably  to  annihilate  time  and  space.     But  Rogvr  Ilekton 
lot  believe  in  her. 
That  model  of  yours,  my  lad,'  said  he,  iKit  unkindly,  but 
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with  that  positivenesB    [fiir   boyond   anytliinj;  drcaiat  of  by  ^H 
Auguste  Comto)  which  belong  to  a  long  hut  somowhat  denaa  beai^ 

'  and  the  consciousness  of  power  over  the  purse-etringSt '  would  be 
your  ruin  if  I  let  you  have  your  own  way.  There  was  BomeUmig 
clue  you  set  your  heart  on  a  while  ago,  I  am  given  (0  undenUsd, 

\  whidi  hits  turned  out  contrary  to  expectation.'  The  joaag  man 
grew  scarlet. 

*  There  is  no  neMl  ia  dwell  upon  it,*  oontinoed  Uncle  Roger, 
'  since  you  have  found  your  miittake  oiit  for  yourself^  it  seemii;  but 
F  will  only  Kiiy  that,  ill-judged  as  your  conduct  waa  in  thai  caM,  no 
worffi  h&rm  could  have  como  to  yon  than  may  aoorue  from  yoar 
misplaced  love  of  cogM  and  wheels.  And  look  you,'  lu're  lie  struck 
his  hand  upon  the  tabli^, '  I  will  have  none  of  them  in  my  office. 
Thf  law  docs  not  brouk  a  divided  iillcgiancf.  I  know  which  way 
your  wiehcs  run,  of  course:  and  you  an-  free  to  act  upon  them. 
Vour  I'nclo  Stephen,  as  I  hear,  has  been  helping  to  inxkc  a  fool  of 
you  by  praising  your  mathematical  talents :  I  nm  not  sure  that 
hiR  praise  is  worth  much ;  he  is  in  uo  better  case  now,  at  all 
events,  than  lie  was  when  he  came  into  the  world  near  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  which  doexnt  look  welt  for  his  gum(k> 
tion;  but  if  you  choose  to  take  your  pigs  to  that  market,  take 
them,  (hily  remember  that,  in  that  event,  thi^  door  is  cloccd  t« 
you  for  good  and  all.'  fl 

And  Uncle  Kogor  but.tiined  bin  lirceclii»  piickf  in, 

I  In  this  cane  too,  though  (he  Mrufjgle  hail  been  i<h«i|>er  within 
him  than  on  the  last,  occasion,  Matthew  Helston  had  given  in. 
But  though  he  did  nnl  luke  bin  cogs  and  wheel*  to  bU  desk  in  a 
material  sense,  he  took  tlieu  with  him  in  his  baud,  when  tbey 
clicked  and  whirled  to  the  great,  detriment  of  his  legal  stndia ; 
while  all  bU  leJMire  time  was  given  to  the  development  and  per^ 
fection  of  M.idge — lill  she  foundaritTil,  not  in  Thomia,  but 
Isubel  Tburlow. 

This  young  lady  was  the  daiight«r  of  »  n«iighbouring  cl< 
man,  the  possessor  of  a  good  living,  and  a  great  KOCial  ftrourite  in 
the  county,  but  who  had  the  bad  t.i*te,  when  he  wanted  legal 
advice,  to  apply  to  another  solicilor  tlian  "SU.  Ri^r  Hrlrfnn. 
This  was  wonnwond  to  that  gentlemnn,  and  in  con«oqnenoc  lie 
rather  eucoumged  his  nephewV  utleutiont  to  Mins  Tliurlow  than 
otbernLse — because  they  wer«  dfKpkaJtiug  to  her  father.  Roger 
HeNton  was  as  much  of  a  radical  as  a  country  nttoraej  who  boa 
dealingH  with  the  landed  aristoerocy  dares  to  be;  and  he  asked 
himself  (in  privalt^!)  who  was  Canon  Thurlow  of  I'arlton  that  be 
shoidd  set  himself  up,  utid  despise  young  Matthew,  the  nephew  of 
as  good  a  uiau  »«  himself]  and  a  very  much  *  wanner '  one ;  and  wbfl 
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bad,  utMOg  other  vmlusble  vfTectti,  the  uezt  prcfentJitioD  to  Tarlton 
Bcetory  in  bis  stroDg^Iiox.  Mr.  TburloiF  dierl  very  Kiiddt-oly,  und 
this  fn«cc  of  property  became  miexpectcdly  valuable;  but  tlit- 
canon  himKelf,  *«)k>  liad  lived  Uke  a  wealthy  membLTof  tbvdiurdi 
mJlitant  (old^JIoger  »id,  like  a  fighttng-cock),  left  littlo  beside  lii« 
two  pretty  dauj^hterit  l>ebiiid  him. 

TbU  bebavioiir— in  one,  too,  tvlio  hud  ^ivrii  bimsttlf  siich  aira 
«f  niperiority — was  jlrearly  rcseotcd  by  tho  attorney,  who  made  it 
a  t«st  to  pr«Lch  from  agninit  pride,  entravaguucc,  and  Miat  con- 
duct wbidi  i*  uiifavoiinibly  compared  in  Holy  Writ  witii  tliat  of 
tbc  infiiiel:  and  li«  did  t«n  purposely  in  bis  ncpbcwV  pre.'ien<«. 
Matthvv  hdd  bis  tonguv  till  firom  abui>e  of  tht;  dead  rLCt^jr  his 
oode  fUd  into  cxprrMions  of  contemptuous  pity  for  tbottu  whom 
he  bad  left  wrll-nigli  dextitute  ;  when  he  ijuietly  aiiswi-rccl,  '  Vou 
nmit  please  to  remember,  uncle,  that  ijabey  Thurlow  has  proniiiwd 
to  be  my  wife.' 

llien  ensued  ihi?  Iteiuge.  Pid  Mattlii^w  think,  becaiisc  two 
nag^tivea  made  income  (otigue«  uii  alViruiutive,  that  two  paupers 
fay  -mitinK  io  marriage  coiUd  inak(>i  s  «ub»i8t«nce  ?  He  raiUHl,  in 
iKt,  against  bi$  nephew  with  all  tho  vehemence  ini>pired  by  the 
knowledge  of  being  in  the  wrong,  and  tbi.-  d»t<-rmination  to  have 
Idi  own  way. 

•  When  yo«  thought  Mr.  Thurlow  wan  a  rich  man,  uncle,'  wag 
Malibew's  calm  reply,  'you  vonwutcd  to  my  wooing  his  daughter; 
aod  Buw  thai  I  Ikavn  won  her,  is  it  poetiiblp  that,  bccaiiste  he  lias 
turned  out  to  In?  poor,  yoii  would  have  me  break  my  word  ? ' 

A  qoetftiou  not  to  be  answered  categorically,  and  which  only 
added  fiicl  to  llame. 

*  Don't  talk  to  me,  Air,  altout  your  word,'  he  broke  fortii ;  and  ' 
tbtst,  with  some  want  of  cotMSlency, 'ifyou  donot  promise  mo  to 
give  ber  op — to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  and  beggary  from 
thit  moment — you  (hall  never  darken  my  doors  af^ain,  Vou  have 
a  llHMuand  pound»  of  your  own,  all  you  have  iu  the  world, 
iowatfd  ia  my  bn»inc«« :  perhaps  you  would  like  4  cheque  for 
lfc«t  oaee.' 

'If  it  is  quite  convenient,' n id  Matttu'W,  who  had  iuherit'ed 
with  that  inconaiderable  fortune  no  littl<;  of  the  family  detcruii- 
natioM,  *  I  will  take  that  clivf|uo.' 

Vacte  Roger  Hrizcd  a  pen,  and  with  tremblii^  fingers  wrote 
uot  the  desired  doaimeni,  in  exchange  for  his  nephew's  relc^w, 
which  waa  given  in  a  very  clerkly  band,  for  ttic  indignation  of 
tb*  ynuBf^r  man  waa  of  the  whit<^',  and  not  tho  glowing  sort. 

'  Now,  (or  all  1  care,  you  might  have  married  the  other,'  roarevl 
Sofrr  Helfton ;  <  and,  mind  you,  considering  the  way  iliat  thiii 
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h&»  been  l)rouglit  up,  1  sliould  not  wonrler  if  the  tiirnwl  out  jnst  4^ 
bad- ■  m 

•Sirl'  ^ 

The  old  lawyer  fairly  quailed  before  the  righteous  indignaUon 
of  liis  clerk  and  ncpticw ;  he  dropped  that  subject  at  onc^,  and, 
with  a  much  lefs  cflTcctivo  display  of  wrath  iJiaD  he  liad  dfgijpiej, 
bade  him  leave  the  house  and  never  net  foot  in  it  again.  ■ 

'  Vou  may  depend  upon  it,  sir,  that  I  nrvcr  tjhall,'  answera^ 
Matthew  gi'imly,  and  ittepped  out  with  a  firm  fool  into  poverty 
and  exile. 

Hi^  had  Sahcy  to  (lOinfort  him,  wliicli  for  the  pr(t>eut  was  soIsM 

enough ;  and  he  had  Madgo  for  his  sheet-anchor  in  the  unfathonwHl 

'  ovoan  of  life  before  hiui. 

As  Roflfer  Ilelston  had  hinted,  there  was  anotlier  believer 
Madge  and  Matthew  beside  the  two  Thurlow  girls — who  with 
exception  were  the  only  members  of  the  faith — in  the  perwn 
Stephen  Diuliam,  Matthew's  maternal  uncle.    Tliia  gentleman  had 
in  early  life  succeeded  to  a  small  patrimony — produeing  a  few 
hundriids  a  year — which,  as  linger  said,  had  hecome  do  better  \ 
kocping. 

Without  claim  to  he  called  a  greet  Bcholnr,  he  was  a  student  wh<i 
had  givL-n  hiti  uiiud  to  almoiit  everything  save  raaldn;^  money.  Ili^ 
I'  wac  by  nature  of  a  genial  dixposition,  but  for  rouons  of  his  owfl 
had  remained  a  bachelor,  a  circumdtauce  which  in  course  of  time 
had  home  its  usual  fniit  in  rendering  bim  somewhat  reserved  and 
cynical.  He  had,  in  fact,  interested  himself  in  little  beyond  his 
bonkj),  until  a  few  yeara  ago,  when  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  Iiatbuty, 
and  renewed  his  ncquaintauce  with  his  siBter's  child  for  the  BrA 
time  since  her  death.  -^M 

He  was  his  only  nephew,  and  it  was  pretty  well  understood 
that  Mr.  Durham  had  gone  down  on  what  was  for  him  quitv  a 
buftiiioi^s  expedition,  namely,  to  make  up  bis  mind  whether  he 
should  make  the  lad  Wit  heir,  or,  finding  him  altogether  contisiy 
to  hitt  ta^te.i,  should  leave  his  money  to  the  *  Rettascitatlon  Club,' 
or  other  society  tor  republishing  work*  which  the  world,  if  Icfl  to 
itself,  would  have  very  willingly  let  die. 

To  do  Roger  Helston  justice,  he  had  played  the  host  to  his 
■jGOoneetion  by  marriage  as  graciously  as  nature  permitted  him,  and 
^ad  etood  in  no  way  between  the  yoimg  fellow  and  his  expecta- 
tions: but  ho  was  secretly  far  from  pleased  that  Uncle  St«pbeii 
and  their  common  nephew  bad  cottoned  to  one  another  ko  cordi- 
ally. He  himself  liked  Matthew  after  his  own  fasl)ion,  and  wat 
very  unwilling  that  be  should  look  to  anyone  elwe  for  help  in  tli« 
world  ;  and  the  friendship  that  uprang  up  between  the  Ind  and  hi^ 
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JVC  had  not  n  little  to  do,  p^rbape,  witJi  Roger's  subsequent 
atment  of  hia  nepbew.     \xx  gaining  one  friend,  in  )ttiort> 
Matlb«w  had  lost  Ibe  other  and  by  far  the  more  powerfiil  one  i 
at  tlieti  be  felt  that  Ibe  one  be  had  gained  va<t  a  friend  indMd, 
ad  nut  to  be  estimated  by  tlw  tn«ro  henetitt  he  had  in  his  power 
to  cuafo  upon  him. 

Matt)tew'«t  vtudioiu  and  thouglitfiil  wavH,  and  eren  the  Mow 
lipmch  and  nitnni.'r  that  in  Lutbury  circloa  were  behl  to  bo  'old- 
failuooed,*  were  very  much  to  Uncle  Stephen's  taste;  RBd  in  return 
for  a  geouioe  sbow  of  affection,  which  was  very  rare  with  him,  h» 
ooaiplat^y  won  tho  coofideucr  of  thi^  lud.  Theeagomoss  with 
which  he  explained  the  merits  of  Madge,  and  the  devotion  that  he 
Dunif««ted  to  mathematical  pursiuts,  also  greatly  took  his  fancy  ; 
and  ID  the  end  be  became  a  complete  convert  to  Matthew's  vienii. 
He  looked  od  the  young  fellow  as  a  born  geniuii  planted  in  an 
unkindly  Hoil,  and  held  out  such  hope-i  of  a-iKintaiK-e,  in  oaiic  he 
ilMiild  decidi!  to  follow  hiti  own  bent,  fo.  no  doubt  helped  to  make 
hiiMl>M'<lui'nl  iitiitudc  to  Uncle  Roger  more  inde[K-iideiil.  More 
vVW)  bdiTiDK  by  a  fortunate  chance  met  Ibc  two  ?klt»s  Thurlowa 
OD  noTB  than  one  of  their  shopping  expeditions  into  Latbury,  he 
had  espreaeed  himself  in  the  highest  terms  of  thorn.  '  Vou  can't 
go  WTflOg,  Matt,'  he  had  Aaid,  *■  whichever  you  marry ;  and  I  only 
regret  tlial  the  tnstiintion«<  of  the  coimtry — in  Iheir  pri^ent  im- 
|>effcet  and  undeveloped  stale— forbid  yonr  marrying  them  both.' 

1'dc1«  Stephen  wa.'<  »  huiuorous  old  fellow,  but  ehivalroiia 
withal,  and  when,  nfbcr  that  finnl  quarn-I  between  the  lawyer  and 
hit  oepbew,  the  latter  wrote  to  him  nt  length  explaining  what  liHd 
hsppcsed,  and  his  own  crude  plan!)  for  the  future,  he  hecame  hig 
paitnan  at  once. 

*l>o»ot  biwitho  the  Mroe  sir  with  yotir  Undo  Roger,' he  wrote, 
*ooe  moment  longer  than  is  nocesRary.  It  must  be  poumnoiu  to 
an  booert  men.  Krop  your  wtrrd  with  Snhey,  and  then  bring  her 
and  Amy  and  Aladgo  up  to  town  at  once.  There  is  room  in 
OiTeodish  Grove  (with  a  little  s<iiiC4-^ing)  for  all  four  of  you ;  and 
na  will  find  a  hearty  wvloome,  at  all  evi-nln  for  the  present.  Mi>a 
Amy**  educational  aspirations  do  her  infinite  honour,  only  I  fear 
■be  will  help  to  make  the  rioing  generation  »till  more  tinbeuntbti! : 
they  arc  alrwtdy  too  ch-ver  by  Irnlf.' 

It  was  not  Uncle  Ktophen's  way  to  act  on  impulse,  which  was 
the  tvtj  cause  pcihnp*  of  this  sfry  generous  and  expansive  inWfa- 
tioa;  until  be  had  met  with  Maltlicw,  he  had  never  felt  the 
pBlenud  instinct,  and  afler  taeventy  years  of  abstinence  \A*  appetite 
«■  proportionately  large.  The  time  that  remained  to  him  wtnild 
iHly  be  short,  and  be  bad  n  mind  to  pass  it  amongst  loving 
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faces ;  here  vere  chitdmn  to  hLi  hand,  and  after  bis  own  licart, 
and  he  would  Hurroiind  hirooelf  with  them.  Ab  to  tbe  expeoee,  he 
had  no  greatBiipt-rfiiiity  ofmcanft,  hut  lie  wiiji  confident— for,  though 
ht>  had  lived  in  tho  world  so  long,  he  knew  hut  Itltle  of  it-~tlat 
jVtatthew's  talents  woidd  soon  win  a  fortiiDe  for  ibeir  pouiiteflaoT. 

Of  course  the  young  fellow  was  overwhelmed  with  gntitttde,  as 

(indeed  they  all  wcif.     But  Pnbt-y  liad  gnive  douhta:  was  it  wise 

'that  she  ebould  encumber  her  lover  with  a  wife  while  he  had  »till 

his  way  to  make  in  the  world  ?    It  was  certainly  not  rory  wiac, 

but  bw"  doubts  melted  like  snow  at  Iho  touch  of  his  lips.     She 

couM  not  tay  *■  No '  when  they  and  hia  only  friend  united  in  saying 

Amy's  coDBent  to  Uncle  Stephen's  proposal  was  not  so  ensily  won. 

*  Mr.  Durham  is  not  luy  ancle,  Sabej,  though  be  is  about  to 
become  yourB.  How  can  I  accept  so  great  a  benefil  at  the  hands 
of  a  stranger?' 

'  But  you  can't  live  slonc  whi-n  I  am  married  to  Matt,'  luged 
LSabey. 

r  *  Uncle  Stephen  tohl  me  he  only  wished  he  bad  a  daugbter 
like  you,'  said  Matthew.  '  l{e  called  you  a  Sanbeam,  and  I  baire 
heard  him  complain  that  Cavendish  Grove  is  *'  sombre."' ' 

'  Then,  iu  l^ndon  you  will  have  so  much  better  chaDce*  of 
attending  olassej^  and  going  in  for  your  proponed  calling,*  ooo* 
tinned  ^hey. 

'  But  the  obligation,'  pftr»ie(cd  Amy, '  is  so  e^tcesrivff.' 

'  Still,  it  is  only  teni]>iirary — Ik-  fuiyji,  you  sec, "  for  the  present' ' 
—argued  Mattbew.  *  In  a  yeur  or  two  at  most,  I  hope  Madge  will 
set  me  on  my  own  Ic^s ;  and  whether  then  or  now,  1  suppose  yoa 
won't  mind  being  under  an  obligation  to  tii^,  or  rather  Sabey. 
We  will  offer  to  pay  your  board  and  lodging  for  you  to  t'ncl^ 
rStepben — though  I  believe  it  will  give  him  a  fit.'  ■ 

Id  the  end,  us  wc  know,  Amy  was  persuaded  and  went,  and  «u 
by  this  time,  thanks  to  her  own  exertions,  no  longer  a  liurdva  to ; 
kinil  hoM,    But,  alaa*.  it  had  not  been  vo  with  her  brother-ui-)ai 

Of  all  Uncle  Stephen's  guests,  Madge,  the  inanimate  one, '. 
tnrned  out  the  most  expensive.  Never  had  a  model  five  feet  by 
four  cost  so  much  money.  The  money,  of  course,  was  not  spent 
literally  on  herself;  for  in  that  castr  she  might  have  been  of  pure 
gold.  But  she  was  the  indirect  ciiuxc  of  its  expenditure.  Her 
fuel,  so  to  sfR'ak.had  almo>.t  literally  consiBt«d  of  bank-notes.  Niv 
ba/i  figured  in  the  Patent  Office,  in  a  Law  Court  (unhappily  not 
the  Divorce  Court),  and  in  a  Company  (Limited),  by  no  means  of 
a  oonviviai  kind.  Tlierc  is  no  need  to  draw  her  frailties  from 
their  dread  abode  in  dcUtil.     Sufhce  it  to  say,  that  white  still  Ja 
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emlirfo  Uncle  .Slephcn  bad  advanced  money  on  ber  behalf  in  ail 
directions — and  she  was  in  embryo  still,  ller  good  qualities  wew 
admitted  ;  she  was  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  age ;  her 
principle  was  real  and  of  ihe  moat  admirable  description ;  ttlitt 
lorked  to  perfection  when  tltere  was  somebody  pushing  Iter 
tind;  but  of  bemelf  «he  \tm  incapable  of  advancing  an  inch, 
'whitb — in  a  locomotive— in  fatal. 

It.  was  on  this  Molocb  of  n  idimIcI — so  fine  and  shining,  and  in 

ch  pprfcot  rupair,  that  you  would  ncror  hare  guessed  it  to  be 

wreck   of  his  dead  hopes — that  Matthew  Helston  was  now 

Joiricing,  after  L'ncle  Steplten  had  taken  his  bed-candle  and  gone 

I  rert.     That  it  was  a  painful  s|>ectacle  to  him  was  certain,  yet 

ith  his  grave  looks  was  mingled  a  certain  piteous  tenderness.        j 

Disinter  ou  ilpfid  regret,  I 

Briair  do  P«*t  to  lire  a^ln,  I 

ii  focelleDt  advice  if  we  could  but  follow  it :  but  which  of  \\»  can 
ibao?  Matthew  had  promised  to  forget  '  Madge,"  and  all  atwiit 
her;  it  was  nnderetood  that  be  was  not  to  lift  the  decent  iloth 
tbat  covered  her  and  was  her  pall,  f^he  was  dead,  hekuuw  ;  uuy, 
DoUfo  had  ever  li«en  in  her.  And  yet.,  what  a  litthr  breath — the 
Mmt  aign — of  lif«r,  real  life,  would  have  sidliced  for  her  existence  1 
If  only  h«  could  Ktrilte  oMt  lliat  Proiuethcuii  \f\y.\\V.  for  her,  which 
tlways  glimmered  in  hi*  niimi,  Fitiue  and  Furtuuc  would  be  his, 
my  more,  his  Faith  would  l)C  justified.  For  though  Uncle 
Stephen,  and  Amy,  and  even  bis  beloved  Sabey  bad  given  up  all 
fiith  in  Madge,  he  in  bis  secret  heart  bud  still  some  faitb,  tJiough 
it  vaa  indeed  but  as  a  grain  of  mustard-ticod. 

For  the  rest,  as  his  uncle  bud  hinted,  his  studies,  his  work,  bis 
Lauwledge,  bad  not  been  utterly  thrown  away ;  by  help  of  them, 
lad  through  the  strong  recommendation  of  Mr.  Durhniii  (a  man 
veil  known  in  scientific  and  arcliKological  circles),  he  hud  ob* 
taioed,  before  his  Httlw  capital  of  a  thonumd  pounds  had  (]ui(e 
nelted  away,  an  appaiutjnent  a*  coobdcntial  agent  to  Mest^r*. 
Sbu*  and  Signet,  jewellers ;  and  at  tlieir  house  of  buRinevs,  in 
PaiJet  Street,  he  gained  hii*  livelihood.  The  employment  was 
Atfuleful  to  him— worse  even  lliun  toiling  in  his  Uncle  Itoger's 
nffiMf  for  IhEro  were  certain  humiliution!:  in  connection  with  bis 
pcaeut  work:  but  at  any  rate  it  was  better  I  ban  eating  the  bread 

Bf  deiprndence,  leavened  though  it  was  by  Uncle  Stephen's  love. 

B  But  Matthew  Helston,  though  atill  in  youth,  wiia  an  unhappy, 
(Usappointcd  man ;  and  bis  mind,  when  not  fixed  upon  that 
gUsiner  of  the  Promelheau  »park,  was  ever  brooding  over  a  vague 

_4MB  of  wrong. 
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He  »tandii  now,  motionleis,  statue-like,  lifelestave  for  »  de^ 
drawn  High  or  two,  k.4  lie  had  Atood  otlen  before,  biit  rarely  for  ta 
long  a  tinii.',  till  pri-Krntly  fnim  tlie  vileul  »lreel  llunv  oooieft  a  br- 
otf  rattlo  of  wheels.  }(v  r«pliu:vs  the  vlotli  over  t)ie  reod^l,  and 
takes  from  a  secret  drawer  a  six-barrelled  revolver.  He  looks  to 
it  carefully,  not  as  a  Hportsman  at  his  gun,  but  rather  as  a  work- 
man at  some  triiDty  tool ;  he  si«ii  that  lUI  the  chambers  are,  a»  he 
always  leaves  them,  loaded,  and  that  none  of  the  captt  are  mUa- 
ing.  Th'.-n  he  plai-e^  it  in  an  inner  pocket,  and  piitit  uo  a  great- 1 
coat ;  for  hi-  is  Kiimmoned  forth,  and  tho  dawo  is  brcaktDtf,  and 
the  air  is  chill. 

^^_^.  ClUPTKB   V. 

^^P^  MATT1IBW  iiKuioa'a  muAKD. 

Wiifix  ladies  of  distinction,  especially  in  the  way  of  pecuniary ' 
endowment,  are  nnuried  nowadays,  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of] 
certain  lines  by  dear  Leigh  Hunt : 

tlnTO  you  H'l'u  iin  hninM 
lo  licr  jawda  mouatrd, 
^^^^  Tlut  liur  wciUth  nnd  xlic  inH.'iDi'd  ooi-, 

^^^^K  And  sliu  cuuld  Ix!  couiiln]  ? 

So  much  more  fuss  is  made  about  the  jewel*  than  abotit  thr  bride  I 
Moreover,  when  ^lic  goes  to  her  coii«in  the  Mnnpiis's  hereditary 
castle  for  her  honeymoon— which  she  generally  do«  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  stately  balls  she  possesses  of  her  own — she  is  cloaetf 
followed  by  a  select  band  of  Lmidon  bursars,  who,  sooner  or  later,  ■ 
steal  her  jewels.  f 

This  is  fo  much  a  matter  of  conrse,  that  I  am  told  the  incident 

has  now  its  regular  reconl  in  ct-rtain  memoranda  which  of  old  had 

their  place  in  Family  BibW ;  *  Angitftn  Wilhclmin;i :  bom  Mareh 

16;  married  M;iy  I  ;  diiimond^B  altttractcd  May  14,' &c.     It  may 

be  mere  rumoiu- as  to  the  date  being  thus  recorded,  hut  at  all  ev<tnt« 

the  diamonds  go  the  way  I  have  described.     The  only  way  \a  aroM 

it  is  to  kepp  them  in  au  iron  safe  weighing  forty  t«ns  or  *o,  and 

requiring  a  special  train  for  its  conveyance,  when  the  following 

circumstances  take  place.     The  poor  thieves  come  down  after  Uie 

swag,  and  ly  immense  subtlety  and  great  physical  activity  obfahi 

un  rDtranee  into  the  bridal  chaml>erat  dinnor^timc;  they  work  lUrs 

horses  and  in  the  mnut  scientific  manner  for  four  hours,  and  are 

found  completely  exhiuinted  and  covered  with  iron-mould  by  the 

lady's  maid  at  eleven  r.w.,  when  thoy  are  given  into  tho  hands  of 

the  police.     Tlt«  iron-safe  plan,  in  shoit,  answeni  admirably  in  the 

MaiquisV  castle,  where  the  walls  are  sixteen  feet  thick,  and   the 
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proportion;  but  wbwi  the  heiress  comes  to  town,  it  i*  im- 

icnble :  what  first  floor  in  London  will  carry  an  iron   wife 

ing  forty  tons — not  to  mention  the  precioiis  etonos  inside  it  ? 

lere  are  then  bat  two  courses  open  to  her.  1.  She  may  make 
up  her  nuDil  to  lose  her  jewel*.  Or  2.  Mhe  may  send  them  to  Iior 
jewellers  to  keep  for  her.  .Most  heiresses  adopt  tlm  lallt-r  course, 
l^y  appear  at  the  I^Lice  Ball  in  »  liln^i-  of  diiimoiulM,  iind  on  their 
return  homo  consign  them  to  a  genllvman-iii-wnitiDg  from  Messrs. 
Pfsri  and  Onmet,  who  gives  his  rc-ccipt  for  the  »inie,  and  takes 
them  ofF  in  n  wdi,  lo  place  them  in  the  Firm's  strong-box. 

Il  was  on  an  rmbaasago  of  this  kind  that  Matthew  Helston  was 
now  rtarttof{  in  a  Ifansom  cablrom  Cavendish  Grove,  armed  in  the 
msDoer  that  has  been  described,  and  at  so  nntiniely  an  honr.  He 
was  about  to  be  placed  in  temporary  possession  of  certain  diamonds 
OS  well  known  in  the  fashionable  world  (for  <;vervl>ody  wlio  is  auy- 
Iwdy  has  certainty  heard  of  'the  Par^ter  pnrwr**')  as  Goodwood 
ra«-co«rse,  and  which  were  worth — well,  no  one  knew  how  much. 
It  in  said  that  things  are  worth  what  they  will  fetoh,  in  which  cn*o 
a  retriever  should  be  invalual>)e ;  but  prolate  duly  us  on  25,000^. 
had  been  paid  upon  them  by  their  present  possessor.  Some 
crowned  bead*  doiibtlt?ia!  po¥»e«hed  finer  ones,  though  it  was  the 
optnton  of  Mr.  .Signet  (of  tho  great  firm  of  Star  and  Hignt-t)  that 
•fl  are  not  diamonds  that  glitter  upon  royal  brows ;  that  EitNtern 
■imarehfi,  in  particular,  woidd  be  very  unwise  to  end^-avour  to 
realise  their  hereditary  jewels  at  the  pawnbroker's*,  and  that  thr^ 
tucw  it.  This,  however,  is  a  trade  secret  ;  and  becides,  tht- jewels 
with  which  our  story  coocemsi  itself  had  ne\fr  been  farther  east 
than  Whiteehapel.  It  was  tlirre  that  the  late  Mr.  Ingot — Ken- 
kington  Ingot,  he  was  called,  I)ecau:<«  of  the  i>ecuniary  accommo- 
dation he  had  occasionally  ntfordeil  to  a  certain  eminent  personage 
— bad  bad  hut  modest  abode,  till  he  suddenly  blossomed  into  the 
tnillionaire.  It  was  enid  that  \w  had  taken  the  diamonds  instead 
vf  specie  payment  from  u  ctnlniu  monarch  in  the  nuighbouihood 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  who  had  gut  into  debt  from  «  patriotic 
waakoets  for  more  ironclads  than  he  could  cither  m;m  or  pay  for, 
andtbat,  never  being  ahle  to  dispose  of  them  save  at  a  dead  joss,  ?tlr. 
lopit  had  *  stuck  to  them,'  and  settled  tht-ni  on  his  only  danghtrr. 

Wiile  thin  lady  was  yet 'fancy  frpe,"  or  at  nil  events  had  not 
indulgi-d  her  fancy  by  marrying  anybody,  there  were  persons  to 
iU-mannen-d  an  to  call  her  '.Mi»s  KilmimscKg.'  which,  as  her  father 
nid  (though  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  had  ever  read  that  famous 
^oem),  they  'didn't  ought'  to  have  done.  For,  unliku  Hood's 
■bo  possessed  the  usual  numher  of  legs  and  waa  by 
a  ninny.     So  far  from  manjing  a  nondescript  foreign 
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□oblotnan,  ahe  ImJ  taken  to  faeriielf  for  hatband  that  wetl-ksowD 
Eni^lisli  gentleman  and  jiatron  of  tiport,  Mr.  Ciiarles  l'ai]g^ter.  Ul- 
WU8  a  liimdfomt!  voting  fellow  of  good  fatnliv,  and  though  people  eftid 
he  tourii'd  Ikt  for  her  monuji  we  shull  not  n^pcnt  «uc)i  a  iwandal. 
Uoubtlciis  he  would  not  huvc  wedded  hor  ne  a  mrrv  virgin  of  forty- 
six  without  a  ponny :  but  let  us  charitably  suppose  hi»  laiiUve* 
were  mixed.  She  was  not  exactly  handsome,  from  the  clreiim- 
stanoe  that  nature  had  originally  intended  her  (as  I  bclicv*;)  for  a 
hone,  and  only  changed  its  views  just  in  time — where  the  eliia 
Ix-gan.  Her  noee,  which  she  bad  inherited  along  with  so  much 
el«e,  was  tremendnnB ;  and  when  exeited  she  would  snort  in  an  un- 
deniably eqitine  manner.  Her  own  impreiuion  was  that  she  bad 
the  Austrian  or  Hapiiburg  nose :  it  may  lie  so,  but  in  that  case  the 
Ilapsburgv  rnigltt'  congratulate  tiKmsclveB  on  having  got  rid  of  it 
Heiress  tbotigli  >he  wus,  ■Aw  tlioiigkt  lew  of  wealth  than  of  good 
blood  uud  loug  desecnt.  No  sooner  was  xheniarried  than  «lie  began 
to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  procure  a  title  for  her  husband,  for 
which,  to  say  truth,  he  was  himself  so  little  dcfirous  that  he  is  aid 
to  liave  used  some  ^ery  strong  language  upon  finding  himself  one 
morning,  thanks  to  his  wife's  unremitting  exertions,  and  her  iB- 
flitenco  in  a  certain  borough,  Sir  Charles  Pargiter, 

Her  lailyi<hip,  however,  was  delighted  ;  nolbiog  (unleits  it  had 
been  a  higher  title)  omild  have  given  her  such  genuine  pleacurej 
&om  that  moment,  a»  f)he  coufeiwed  to  her  intimate*,  the  real 
troubles  of  Ufa  were  over;  and  she  should  never  hav«  cause  to 
know  what  anxiety  was — if  it  were  not  for  her  diamonds. 

Her  cares  for  the  safety  of  these  precious  jewels  consumed  her. 
loto  the  country  she  never  took  them :  no  iron  safe  was  safe  enough 
for  their  custody,  in  her  opinion ;  and  in  Jjondon  the  proud  con- 
sciousness that,  when  attired  in  them,  she  was  wtaring  a  thounokd 
pounds  per  anniun  for  ever,  was  almost  negatived  by  the  know- 
ledge that  a  great  many  petvons  were  deitirous  of  necuring  tliat 
income,  and  that  to  posHets  themselvCB  of  licr  diamonds  would  be  . 
the  shortest  way  to  it.  She  was  ncit  afraid  of  thar  l^ing  snatched 
off  her  earn  and  neck,  and  appropriated  by  force ;  but  if  tbey  lay  in 
her  jeu'fl-ca-ttr  at  home  in  Moor  Street,  even  for  an  hour — (hat  ia, 
if  Matthew  Helston  was  early  when  he  brought  (hem,  or  hitc  in 
futehing  them  away— she  became  a  prey  to  hideous  apprehensiooa. 
for  which  Matthew's  receipt,  oo  behalf  of  Messrs.  Star  and  Signet, 
was  the  only  balm.  From  that  moment  she  ceased  to  be  respon- 
sible, and  did  not  aire  what  happened  to  them — or  to  Alattbew. 

It  was  not,  of  courae,  to  be  expected  that  a  lady  in  her  position 
«Aoti/<2  care  wliat  became  of  the  *  person '  from  Star  and  Signet 
when  once  removed  from  her  presence,  but  her  obvioat  indifference 
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the  Diatter  galled  him.  I  am  raadj  to  admit  thnt  there 
eomeUiiog— poikiipM  imc-tciith  of  the  %o\(lv  uscribi^tl  to  it — in 
Heredity :  and  it  ia  possible  that  somn  of  the  radical  hlmd  in  old 
^r  Heliton's  veins  had  foimd  its  way  into  those  of  his  neph<?w, 
irhow,  Mat.tht^it  entertained  oertain  pestilent  notion."  coDceniiug 
qnilitjr— or  Mipvriority — and  id  bin  ht-art  of  h<^artK  thought  him- 
l(  quite  OS  goorl  a>hvrhiily<hip — or  better.  Tiial  was  bi)>  thought, 
lfb«rca*,  M  our  Lancashire  friends  say,  *  A«r  thoti<;ht  was  difipr«nt.' 
I  WW  in  her  right  a  mere  machine ;  a  wlf-acting  sort  of  safe  for 
-kn:-ping ;  an<l,  if  not  made  of  iron,  of  something  that  didn't 
r«T  from  cold,  or  lumber,  or  the  being  kept  up  till  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Her  ladyship  hentelf,  honever,  »it  up  as  late 
(though  «bo  hud  not  to  be  at  ker  desk  punctually  at  10  a.m.),  and 
what  will  iwttlc  the  mattrr  of  Matthew's  grievances  in  this  matter 
aioDCC  to  most  minds—he  was  paid  for  it.  The  custody  of  her 
jewels  cost  Lady  Pargiter  at  least  200/.  per  annum,  so  &ir  as  Star  and 
S^net  were  ooncemed — in  whose  pos»e«3ion,  by  the  by,  they  re> 
niAliMd  niDe-teoths  of  the  y<'ai — and  out  of  this  Matthew  received 
•oawthiog  in  addition  to  hi.'*  ordinary  salary,  for  this  strange  sort 
of  nigbt'work.  When,  however,  you  considered  the  enormous  re- 
iponsibility  of  the  charge,  and  the  inconvenience  and  unbealthiness 
of  the  duties  it  iorolved,  it  was  but  rmall  pay  (Uiiiugh  he  did  not 
Mi  justi6cd.  after  poor  Madge's  failure.  In  rvfiwlng  iti,  and  then, 
u  we  bavv  hinted,  it  wa«  arcfflnpsnied  by  what  Deemed  to  him  to 
be  humiliation*.  Matthew  was  proud  in  hix  way.  though  the  fact 
wax  difficult  to  explain.  It  n-os  not  of  hiit  birth  (though  he  u-aK  far 
bftter  bom  than  Lady  Pargitcr) ;  nor  of  tiis  taU-iitx,  fui'  they  might 
aa  well  (and  better)  have  been  in  u  napkin  for  what  they  had  don« 
for  bin ;  it  wxs  in  &ct,  from  tho  circumstance  that  8abey  loved 
Um.  For,  that  Iwing  the  case  (not  to  mention  the  extecm  in 
wfaieii  be  was  held  by  Amy  and  Uncle  Stophm),  it  was  plain  he 
oonld  not  l>e  a  worthless  fellow.  It  was  therefore  a  slight  upon  his 
wife*a  judgment — and  almost  upon  herself — that  he  should  l>e 
tfeaied  •  like  dirt '  by  fmybody.  1  date  say  bis  deplorable  iK>cial 
flew*  abo  tended  to  what  he  doubtless  considered  to  be  a  murco 
«f  aelC-re^^eot,  but  which  (as  will  !«  perceived)  was  mere  baseless 
yntmiion;  and  it  maybe  added,  in  further  excuse,  that  di$ap- 
pnintmnnt  often  miike*<  ita  vietinut  morbid,  llul  it  was  certain 
that  he  hrld  liody  Plugiter  in  great  disfavotir,  and  that  with  so 
mucb  mperHuity  of  divUkc  that  he  even  hate<l  himself  while 
danoinff  attendani-D  uiM>n  her  in  ^loor  .^tn-et.  The  venp'  jewels  of 
wbkii  be  was  on  th<we  oocaiiomi  the  unwilling  custodian  becarao 
bnafol  in  Iuh  eyes,  but  at  the  mme  time  exercised  over  bim  the 
fascination.     While  engaged  in  this  service  they  mono- 
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poliaed  hiii  thoughU  to  the  <>iclitsioD  of  Aladge  herself,  tmA  evao 
otber  times  (which  she  now  never  did)  would  oft«n  form  tb«  tub- 
jfOb  of  Miitalk.  Mr.  Sigaet,  for  some  reftson  ofhis  own,  which  h« 
did  not  chorwe  Lo  «][plaiQ,  but  which  I  have  T«a«oo  to  believe  was  mil 
foundi^d,  objected  to  this.  '  I  wish,  Mr.  H^-Iston^you  would  not  Irt 
your  iniod  run  no  mucli  upon  those  Pargit^r  diamu»d»,*  he  would 
eometimes  say,  *  When  you  have  Iirought  them  home,  and  put 
them  in  our  strong-box,  pli;n«e  to  rem«mlK-r  that  they  are  nt^ither 
yours  nor  mine,  &a<X  liave  dom-  with  them.' 

It  was  perhaps  only  natural  that  the  sense  of  going  about  witb. 
25,000^.  in  bis  pocket  should  be  somewhat  oppn^ssive  to  Matthew  t. 
for  if  even  Lady  Pargiter  felt  it,  how  much  more  ira>i  it  Ukoly  to' 
affect  (by  the  mere  sense  of  contrait)  a  man  so  piMjr  as  bo. 

Rut  it  waanot  only  the  conseinuanefls  of  their  value  which  thus 
afieclcd  him ;  they  teemed  absolutely  to  exerciJU'  over  him  a  mali- 
ficont  influence  nirh  as  the  0]>al,  and  not  the  diamond,  is  fabled  to 
do.  He  kept  this  morbid  feeling  (o  himself,  of  oour>>e;  indeed,  be 
was  not  only  ashamed  but  afraid  of  it ;  for  being  quite  convinced 
of  iU  bawIcMneaa  (whenever  he  reasicmod  with  bim«clf  about  it),  be 
felt  thai  the  possession  uf  it  argued  something  wrong  in  h\»  nwn 
mental  t-conomy,  which  ho  wa*  cfuite  aware  his  hopes  and  faan  tu 
connection  with  Ikladge  had  strained  to  tlie  uttormoBt,  Doulitlew 
tliv  senxtt  of  being  the  unwilling  vluve  of  tJiis  inanimate  object, 
just  a»  the  genius  in  Almldiu  wa.s  the  slave  of  the  ring,  iuvvslcid  it 
with  a  cortAin  mysterious  power.  If  it  bad  be«n  even  a  dumb 
creature,  but  with  life  in  it-,  his  position  with  respect  to  it  would 
have  seemed  to  him  more  intelligible ;  but  to  think  that  for  this 
mure  heap  of  stones  be  jihould  be  dragged  from  home  and  Saboy  at 
so  wurd  an  hour,  and  exposed  to  degradations,  not  only  oflTendMl  his 
manhood,  hut  excited  hU  imagination  in  rather  a  curious  manner. 
Th«  mere  danger  of  sucli  expcilitions — though  there  was  great 
danger,  lunoe  the  nature  of  his  vrrandswas  no  secret — did  notatall 
aEfeot  bim :  the  driver  of  the  cab  (ho  alwayu  employeil  the  rame 
man)  was  a  trusty  fellow,  who  )iad  come  from  bis  own  pari  of 
the  coiuitry,  am]  was  well  known  to  him:  and  be  biro>«If,  as  we 
have  seen,  always  carried  a  revolver  wilL  *  six  men's  livce '  in  it 
in  his  brcMt  pocket :  but  looked  at  from  whatever  point  of  view, 
bis  visit*  to  Aloor  i^UtKi  were  paid  under  very  unpleasant  ciruum- 
»tancc»,  and  it  was  natural  that  \\v  should  shrink  from  them.  Il 
would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  the  presentiment  of  any 
oataxtn^he  in  connection  with  the  Pargiter  diamonds  was  actually 
in  his  mind ;  but  they  did  oppress  it  in  a  miinnur  that  his  common 
RDM  resented,  and  yet  was  unable  to  conquer. 
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Im  time*  psMt  tlie  omnilMs  box  was  a  puwer  in  the  operatic  state. 
A*  •  maU«r  of  Caot,  there  were  two  oiiini)>iiJ<  boieH  ;  but  one  sceina 
ilwijKtobBVttcxcK)i<«<)  t^rmtcrinfliii^nnpthau  it»  fellow  or  oppodte 
neighbour.  In  Ok  oIi)  0|K-ni<)iou»f-,  or  King's  Tlieatre,  built  by 
UichMil  NovoeicNki  iu  1 790,  ir-n<iincd  Ilrr  Majesty 'e  Theslxe  upon 
tbe  «occMtou  of  (Juccu  Victoria,  and  dcslroyiHl  by  fire  in  1867,  the 
onnibus  boxve  wurc  bt^low  tlii^  lovcl  of  tbc  stage,  the  bt^i  oashioosi 
Rtfing  almcwt  upon  IIm-  boarO^i.  Tlic  oi^cupauts  of  these  boxM  wer«  | 
nobletnea  and  trcDileoK'n,  Fulmcribcrs  to  tbi-  opL^ra,  who  formed  a 
■Mt  oT  club,sdmittiDgs  ik-w  member,  whonorer  a  seat  for  the  ftea«on 
became  vacant,  only  after  bis  name  had  been  formally  propiwed  and 
dn^  btUloted.  Tbit  provision,  honcver,  was  waived  in  the  ouk;  of  a 
co^ul  |)er»onage  desiring  entrance  to  *  the  omnibus.'  In  a  letter 
fram  the  llarquis  of  I>onegal  to  Thomas  Slingsby  Dnncoinbe,  M.P., 
d«Uil  Febniary  1846,  it  is  stated  that.  His  Itoval  Highness  Prinoa 
G«ocgnof  Cumbriilgi!  having;  exprr&dHl  'a  deniru  <o  fill  the  vacancy 
ia  the  box  occasioned  by  the  rettignalJon  of  Lord  Cbarloville,'  it 
Ud  been  coit«idered  right,  after  consiiItalii>u  with  Lord  A.  Fits* 
(kreoce.  Colonel  Wildnuui,  Hou.  J.  MRcdouHid,  G.  Wombwell, 
E«)q  &c.,  that  Uis  Itoyal  ILigbut^M  «bould  be  at  once  admitted, 
'wiUiout  being  Dubject  to  the  ballot.*  A  totter  of  Later  date  from 
Lord  Donegal  refers  to  Mr.  DuocooiIx;'k  reserve,  on  account  of  his 
I  iofirai  state  of  betJth,  to  retire  from  >  oiu-  bos/  '  If  it  !>«  a  con- 
^^■Uttou  ta  you,'  writes  bia  lordship,  '  I  am  coofideni  tliat  I  tpvak 
^B»  jeotiment«  of  every  member  of  it  when  I  say  that  they  ooc  and 
^^Q  deeply  lament  tbe  rotircmeot  of  one  with  whom  ttiey  have  been 
■e  img  attsociatcil.  hare  ejient  so  many  happv  and  aKrueable  days, 
aad  wboMt  Umu  they  can  never  replace.  For  myittrlf,  my  dear 
Tuamy,  1  caa  only  aay  that,  from  my  earliest  intimacy  with  you, 
I  have  never  liud  but  the  feeling  of  sincere  rncn<Uhip,  and,  so  &r 
in  my  power  hiyj  1  ever  strived  to  prove  it,'  &c. 
The  influence  of  the  omuilm:!  bos  survived  from  the  eariy 
wbeo  the  existeuce  of  Italian  Opejra  in  England  depended 
ilaloly  upon  aristocnitic  utigipurt  and  tbe  pui-ses  of  tlie  ttub- 
■edben-  Asustaoce  from  (he  gLueiul  public,  woftiiigly  known  as 
'nflnrnd  people'  to  the  exalted  and  fashionable  of  five-and-thirty 
;ni»  ago,  oould  by  no  moans  bt;  counted  upon  by  tbe  impreeario. 
Miudcal  !imiilcur»  of  humble  means  were  few  indeed.  It  is  told  ttf 
&moiu  Dr.  Arne  that  in  his  youth,  when  be  would  hear  aa 
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llaliaD  opera,  he  borrowed  a  liveiy  and  toounl^d  the  stain  < 
Kiug'ii  Tliisitrc,  pausing  into  the  ^lery;  for  footmen  prosiit 
be  in  utlwndiincfl  iipnn  their  employers,  patrons  of  the  operu, 
then  iwlmiHi'ff  fn-i'  to  Ibnt  portior  of  the  house.  Lord  Mi; 
Ecigfumbf,  whose  imiMioal  r«;nuiiiw«;neea  dated  from  1773,  describes 
t-ho  opera  boxea  nod  pit  of  that,  period  as  *  filled  exctuaively  witt 
the  highcut  c!ii««e»  of  society,  all,  without  exception,  in  the  full 
dregs  then  uKUiilK  worn.  Tlio  midienct-Tt  Ihua  assembled,'  he  con- 
tinued, 'were  [ronsidcredaf  indisputably  pri-fcnling  a  finer  9p<-ctii-lafl 
than  any  other  theatre  in  Europe,  and  absolutely  astonished  the^ 
foreign  performere,  to  whom  such  u  sight  was  entirely  new.*  The 
noble  critic  was  dealing  with  the  theatre  burnt  down  in  1789, 
which  contained  but  few  private  boxec,  the  whole  front  of  the 
house  being  devoted  lo  a  grand  amphitheatre  communicating  with 
the  pit ;  but  the  audiences  of  a  later  date  were  not  the  le«  de- 
serving of  his  admiration  for  their  distinction  and  (|UiJity.  Mr. 
Elxirs,  manager  of  the  King's  Theatre  between  1821  and  1829, 
writes  of  his  pit  as  the  mwting-place  of  'all  the  men  of  fashion,' 
and  i"ontiniies:  *One  of  the  <tijrim.fin«  of  the  King's  Tlieatre  is  the 
eiTlainty  every  one  has  of  meeting  his  friends  fn>in  all  parta  of  the 
world.  It  int  the  resnrt  t^tqunlly  of  the  lovers  of  niiuic,  tho  dance, 
and  of  those  who  cAre  little  for  either,  but  who  like  to  ueel  each 
other,  and  feast,  their  cycfi  by  gaKin^  on  nil  the  mo*t  b<-autiftil  as 
Wfll  a*  the  best  dressi-d  women  resident  in  this  country-'  Mr. 
KIkts  further  prints  tlie  names  of  the  subscrilwrs  to  the  boxftf  of 
tile  King's  Theatre  for  the  season  of  1789.  There  were  then  some 
one  hiuidreiJ  and  twelve  boxes ;  hut  the  Diike  and  Duchess  of  Cum. 
berland  are  the  only  memlieni  of  the  royal  family  included  in  the 
list.  When  the  King  and  Queen  attended  the  performances  at  the 
Italian  Opera-house,  certain  boxes  wei-e  borrowed  from  the  sub- 
ttcribcre  and  appropriated  lo  the  iLie  of  the  royal  visitors. 
Maj(!sty  expressed  his  concern  that  he  should  be  the  oecasion 
80  much  inconvenience.  Mr.  Tnylor,  who  waa  manager  in  It 
arranged  that  a  row  of  arm-chairs, '  with  lock*  and  keys  to  It 
bottoms  of  them,'  should  be  placmi  at  the  ba<'k  of  the  pit  for  tbi 
iccommodation  of  tliosc  Bidjseribcr*  who  had  surrendered  their 
boxc«  to  royalty.  Tlie^e  nnn-cluiirs  were  an  anticipation  of  the 
stalls  which  were  not  resilly  introduced,  however,  until  the  se&soa_ 
of  1829.  Originally  very  few  in  number,  the  stalls  gradually  in 
creased  until  they  tools  po«»CBsion  of  the  whole  pit.  It  was  mi 
posed  that  the  audience  would  seriously  oppoM  the  innovatio 
and  would  also  t-iprejs  dissatisfaction  at  an  economical 
alM  introduced  io  1829 — Iho  substitution  of  sundry  f'rench  tniisi^ 
ciana  for  the  principal  performers  in  the  orchestra,  Messr*.  Lindtey, 
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^nlmao,  NicbolsDQ,  Harper,  i$c.    Tlione  who  loaked,  bovcvor,  for 

^nhratrical  riot  of  the  old-fasbioned  kind  were  di.'iappoint4;d.     Tlie 

^KituTi!  to  *  La  Donna  del  I^igo,'   the  operu  »f  the  nigh,!,  was 

fained,  and  crien  of  *  Off!  olT! '  wen>  atidi)il<t  sik  t)ic  curtaiD  xty^ ; 

lot  the  diswutients  were  ailencKd,  and  Ihi;  twrfonnances  proceeded 

vitlioiit  further  ia1«miplioii.   Tlif  .indit-nw,  perhaps,  could  not  but 

Uaten  rc»pectfull;  to  the  Slalcolm   Gncmc  of  PJ^iroui  and  the 

Roderick  Dhu  of  Donzclli. 

George  IV.  vuit«d  the  operu  for  the  first  time  after  [d»  ac- 
(eitian  \a\  \\\v  throni:  on  ^farch  20,  1821,  ulicn  'every  preparation 
I  iM  nude  Editable  to  the  event.'  The  ante-room  and  the  royal 
Bbi«ei«  bung  with  satin>  ornaoicnted  with  festoons  of  gold  law, 
P^tbf  dMorations  coeting  altogether  some  three  hundied  pounds. 
i  Hi' Majesty,  wearing  a  lield-mar^harH  uniform,  and  attended  by 
[  ibt  lAikes  of  York,  Clarence,  Wellington,  and  otiien,  memlK^Di 
I  of  Ids  boiuehold,  was  met  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre  by  the  Karl 
I  *f  AUetbuiT,  Count  St.  Antonio,  and  Lord  LowtJier,  memherK  of 
I  Ibt comroitte<e  of  management,  by  Mr.  Ayrtou,  the  conductor,  and 
I  Ml. Ebers,  (he  letwee.  'Two  tioxea  over  the  orchestra,  on  the  left 
I  4dr  of  the  lecond  tier,  having  l)een  selected  by  His  Majesty,  were 
■  Amm  into  one  for  hi*  rwreption.'  With  bin  '  mnal  beui^ity,"  he 
^Hddreawd  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Eber^  and  enlrred  his  box  amid 
Hk  Idudest  acclamations  of  the  audience.  In  the  McoDd  scene  of 
Hh  lallet,  *  Zara,*  the  Eoenic  srtiEt  of  the  theatre  fount!  nn  oppor- 
^^^Irof  complimenting  ]li»  Majesty:  u  tmnxpareiit  rainbow  wa^ 
^HBted,  bearing  the  inEcription  '  \''ive  le  Roi  \ '  surmounted  by  a 
^Pnbf  the  goddeis  Fame.  The  Jcing,  however,  vras  not  a  sub- 
Hfeiber  to  the  opera,  liad  engaged  no  box  for  tbe  seaacm.  Nobility 
^hch  more  than  royalty  at  thix  time  lent  support  to  the  manage- 
^PtBt  and  performance*  of  tbe  King's  Theatre.  Mr.  Ebera,  how- 
Bar,  had  CO  great  reason  to  lioaet,  of  tbe  patronage  bestowed  upon 
^pnrly  efTort^  as  impresario.  He  coBfene«  that  wlien  he  opened 
^b  theatre  for  hia  fir^t  season  '  twelve  boxe»  only  were  nubeicrilied 
Hl*  Hi<  predecemnrs  had  usually  published  a  little  book, '  a  iott 
^f  apeti-bax  directory,'  setting  forth  the  nau>ett  of  the  sii1»cribpr>i 
^b  (be  numbers  of  the  boxes  they  had  )9i-uured.  Surpriiie  was 
^ki&tle'l  that  lie  bad  departed  from  this  coune.  '  I  could  not 
HruI  tip'tii  royoelf,'  he  writes,  'to  allege  tbe  true  rinson,  which 
Ki  my  fear  of  betraying  the  nalcedncHit  of  the  land.'  In  later 
^■n  tb"  Italian  Opera-house  was  of  ODiirf  very  abundartiy  ps- 
^kied  by  royalty.  Tbe  puUie  joumalii,  in  1S3H,  drew  attention 
^Pthr  fi»ct  that  Queen  Victoria,  while  rarely  entering  an  Engliah 
"•tr*^  although  a  parliamentary  committee  had  ascribe*!  *the 
^- «Me  of  royal  encouragement '  aa  one  reason  of  the  decV'me  ol 
^■aa.  su  MO.  GI.I3.  ^ 
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Uw  dcan)a,bad  nevortbele^  'uttoudod  tku  Opera-house  thlriy-three 
n!^ht«  out   of  thiity-nine,  the  exceptionr  being  compubory  o^ 
account ^of  imsemblies  at  the  palace.'  ^ 

Cc  QuintH'^y  ha-'<  related  his  early  visits  to  the  opera  to  (--ojuy  the 
rich  contralto  toue«  of  the  '  angelio  Grassiui ; '  how  be  took  ku 
Beat  is  the  gallery,  li>itenitig  in  the  interval*  of  pcrfonoanac  to  (Jk 
music  of  tlic  Italiau  langtinge  talked  by  Ilaliaa  women,  llie 
gallery  bc-ing  uKUiilly  crowded  with  Italians  in  those  times;  and  bow 
he  evaded,  in  such  wii«e, '  the  troublesome  ooudilion  of  appearing 
firt  t/randc  ttnuc.  Full  dres*  when  George  III.  wii*  King,  or 
when  hU  son  ruled  as  Princu  Rrgitnt,  wa«  ao  iuiportant  matter 
enough,  and  consisted  of  a  lung-tailed  coat,  whicli  might  be  of  any 
colour,  dim  brown,  bottlc-grcen,  roulbcny,  or  even  s»rlet — it  wu 

'  \Ahck  only  in  cases  of  mourning — amply  ruffled  at  the  wrist;  a 
white  cravat  swathed  round  jin  erect  collar ;  smallclothes,  with 
diamond  or  gold  buckles,  and  silk  stockings  and  shoeii ;  as  open 

'  waietooHt  ta  di^lay  a  profusely  frilled  sturt-&oiit,  a  dren  cwotd, 
white  gloves,  and  a  i^aptay.  braa,  or  cocked  bat  flattened  for 
tucking  under  the  aim.  Trousers  were  not  tolerated  as  a  legiti- 
mate portion  of  evening  dres*  until  about  1816.  Subscribers,  and 
especially  the  renters  of  the  omnibus  boxes,  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  passing  Ix^lund  the  acenes  during  the  hours  of  perfonnancv.  In 
the  best  French  or  Italian  they  could  muster,  these  potroos  of  ait 
paid  court  to  tbo  prima  donoa  or  rendered  homage  to  the  jnvmi^ 
da}i»eu»e ;  some  vivio  cveu  content  to  adore  ituch  minor  functioo- 
aries  as  the  cori/plt4ea  or  figurcmtef. 

The  subscrilwrs  were  to  be  viewed  as  the  impresario's  partnera, 
their  liability  Vwtng  limited,  however,  to  the  amount  of  their  sub- 
Ecriptioos.  lu  1773,  us  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe  states,  *the  price 
of  a  subscription  to  a  box  for  fifty  repreitentatioiu  wb«  twenty 
guineas  a  scat,'  euch  box  probably  containing  six  twats  ;  in  ISOT, 
the  year  of  Catulani's  second  engagement  upon  exorbitant  terms, 
tbe  price  of  a  whole  Ik>x  vr:L-<  raised  to  three  hundred  guineas. 
The  nights  of  performance  wei-e  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays ;  but  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  scuwm  it  was  usual  to  offer  cstra  entertain- 
ments on  Thursdays  for  the  lienefit  now  of  tbissioger,  now  of  that ; 

,  otherwise  there  were  no  cxtm  nights.    The  season  comnK-nt.'vd  in 

'December  and  contioued  to  July  or  Augii.«t.  The  sut^criben 
believed  themselves  entitled  not  merely  to  adxi^e  the  manager,  bat 
to  expo«tulate  with  him  upon  every  occadon,  to  dictate  to  him  the 
piaD  of  liis  campaign,  the  artists  he  should  engage,  the  operat.  and 
ballets  be  should  produce,  and  to  censure  him  io  good  round 
terms  when  his  proceedings  disappointed  expcctatitm.  Mba 
Lumley,  in  his  *  Reminiscences  of  the  Opera,"  has  left  a  toucbilA 
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ftcooont  of  the  troubled  of  an  imprpsurio  in  rel&tioa  to  his  Eub- 
scriben.     He  details  how  be  w»fi  persecuted  now  by  a  noble  dtike 
and  dacb»«  who  inMHted  upon  the  more  frequent   uppearsncv  of 
ctrtain  «nger!» ;  now  by  seventeen  infliienlial  subsoribers  sigiiiug  a 
round  robin  and  demanding  an  important  uliUDge  in  tlie  net  of 
an  oprra  that  liad  l<v<-n  aonoiinix^il  for  immediate  representation. 
A  Udy  wroti-  to  vxprcsH  the  di«<ati!if«ctiou  of  a  rojal  ducbess  with 
the  existing  airangemt^'nts,  and  suggesting  the  production  of  more 
attiaetiTe  operas  than  bad  been  unuouticed  in  tbepro:<pectus;otber^ 
wi»e,  urged  iJiis  correspondtiit,  it  would  be  neewssary  for  tJio  gub- 
fcriberx  to  consider  their  position  in  regard  to  tbo  next  Rea«oD,  for 
U  was  better  to  l»e  without  a  box  aitogetber  thim  to  be  tto  con- 
tinuaTly    di«tppointed   by   tl»e   entertainiDc-at«   provided  by    the 
manager.     GeDtl«iueD  '  who  would  havi;  lilusbcd  to  a.'^k  for  money 
at  hi*  haod« '  pr«*j«ed  upon   the  inanagt-r  ougagemf ntst  involving 
Dot  only  Urge  outlay,  but  disuttrons  pecuniary  consequences ;  the 
indtgnant   di/eHan(i,  in  the  event  of  refuea),  vowing  vengeaoco 
against  the  offender,  and  the  exercise  of  all  their  [lower  and  in- 
dneooe  to  his  prejudice.     Now  demand  was  made  for  the  r«iB- 
»tat«tnent  of  certain  members  of  the  corps  de  ballet  dismissed  for 
ia«uU>rdination.     Now   a  subscriber,  for  the  gratification  of  his 
individual  fancy,  called  for  an  extra  ballet  for  the  exhibition  of  a 
psitjvular  tt*a»?«»6  '  who  ought  not  to  appear  befoi-e   hi-m,  in  a 
men  JiwrtiiwCTncii/.'     *  Old  »ib»criber« '  iiiiiiKt«d  on  chiiuges  in  tiic 
peiformaocM,  and  announced  tlit:'ir  dt»])leii!iurc  if  the  demand  was 
not  immediately  met.     Cliibme;^  protwted  against  operas  that  they 
oonndered  a  '  bore'     Men  of  influence  wanted  the  chief  eingers, 
their   other  engii£emcDt»  notwithstanding,  to  appear  at   private 
conceitE.     In  addition  there  arrived  ltost»  of  auouymoui»  letters  of 
advice  anddenunciolion,  promising  legions  of  concealed  enemie*  if  ■ 
certain  steps  were  not  taken  or  if  11  partieular  course  were  not 
abandoned.     JInturally  Mr.  Luinli^y  oft^Mi  found  tlie   difficulty  of 
complying  with  the  demands  of  his  siibR'tibL-rs  quite  insurmount-   fl 
ablei      '  How  I  was  ever  able  to  thread  my  way  through   thia  " 
cntangird    bibjrintli,'  he   writ&i,   *can   only   Ik-    understood — if 
nndeistood  it  ever  can  be — by  those  who  ha>'e  themselves  adven- 
tured upon  similar  patfaf;  and,  in  the  midst  of  lUI  this  emborruM- 
meot,   quarrels  have   to  be  »etiled   with   influential    noblemen, 
liecause  (heir  friends  or  members  of  their  family  have  bean  refused 
entrance  for  not  tx'ing  in  iJricl  evening  drcssi' 

The  opera  public,  for  all  its  airs  of  exclusiveneu  and  auperfino  ■ 
g«nti!ity,  could  vet  upon  occasion  comport  itself  very  uproariously ; 
ibc   nubility  and   gentry,   indeed,   were   easily   conxertible   into 
rioterv.     In  1805  great  disturbance  ocoec  at  the  King's  Theatre,  fl 
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Certain  of  the  bishops  troubled  themselves  mudi  more  than  th«y 
are  now  diii[>OHe<l  to  do  concerning  operatic  affairs.  Nov  tli« 
Bishop  of  Diirliain  found  fault  with  the  paucity  and  the  truu- 
parencyof  th«(iunctT»' drt'ssc:! ;  now  the  Kiiihopcif  London  infortn^'d 
Mr.  Michael  Kelly,  tin-  stage  iuanaj;i;r,  thai,  if  tlic  pt'rfiirmanciT*  at 
the  Opera-house  wero  not  brought  to  a  clow  l>efore  tfcclve  o'clock 
on  Saturday  niRht!!,  the  thcutrv  should  l»c  doprived  of  its  licence 
and  vhut  up.  iMr.  Kelly,  having  fear  of  the  bifhop  Wforc  bis  oye, 
ordered  the  curtain  to  be  lowered  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  even 
Ihough  the  grand  pa»  dt  deux  of  JM.  Dpshnyes  and  McJUe.  Parisot 
mi^hl  I*  thus  ahriiptly  cndal.  Mr.  Kelly  had  reckoned  witbout 
his  public,  however.  Ories  arose  from  all  parte  of  the  hoose— 
*  li.iiiii)  th(>  curtain!  Finish  the  ludlet!*  His:^ing,  hooting,  and 
yelling,  in  which,  it  h  recorded, '  most  of  the  ladies  of  ijmility 
joined,'  iwoiindw!  i>n  every  side.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Kelly 
apologised,  explaining  the  bishopV  mandate.  The  aiidi<?nc'c  vruiild 
not  hear  of  the  bishop.  They  espresitud  their  sense  oftlie  conduct 
of  tbe  mauBgenii^nt,  by  throwing  the  chair*  out  of  the  Iwxm  into 
the  pit,  tt-aring  up  Ihi-  lipnches,  ttninshing  the  chandeliers  »o*l 
destroying  the  piaiKiforte  and  ttie  other  miiitical  instruments 
which  the  perfoi-mers,  taking  tii  flight, had  loft  bcliiod  them  in  tbe 
orchestra.  The  military  were  called  in,  the  riot  continuing  until 
baJf-past  two  on  Sunday  morning,  nud  the  damage,  it  was  alleged, 
amoimting  to  5,000/. 

In  1813  there  occurred  a  like  tumult.  The  brilliant  nngM- 
Catalaiii,  who  had  especially  endeared  herself  to  Hriti>h  audiencr-s 
by  her  singing  of  (lod  save  the  King,*'  Kulelkitiinnia,'*  Cease  your  j 
]''unning,'  and  other  English  songs,  with  extraordinary  and  evea  ex-  fl 
iravagant  variations,  hud  refused  to  appear  npon  the  stage,  nllbough  i 
the  playbills  of  the  night  announced  her  name.  But  bcrmlary  wa« 
in  arrear;  and,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  one  of  thn  must  avaricious 
of  bu.sb.inds,  she  resolved  to  absent  hei'self  from  tlio  theatre  until 
payment  was  made  to  her  of  her  due*.  The  displeiu^re  of  Ui« 
audience  «oon  became  evident ;  the  performances  were  intemipted 
by  loud  hiiiKos,  shouts  and  gibes.  At  length  the  subecrlliera  .'ippcar 
to  have  agreed  upon  a  general  invation  of  the  stage.  In  a  moment 
the  boards  were  covered  by  swarms  of  gentlemen  who,  we  read, 
'from  th«  general  mourning,  made  a  most  siimbri;  appearance.* 
Tbe  performer*  retreated,  ningiug  themselves  upon  a  phitform  at 
the  rear  of  the  stage.  Tlie  invaders,  indulging  in  furious  gestures, 
waved  their  cKno«  aloH,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  destroy  the 
Kenes  and  theatrical  properties.  As  though  to  sever  the  rioters 
from  the  general  body  of  the  audience,  the  curtain  was  towered, 
only  to  be  raUed  ^ain  presently  to  nve  it  from  being  tom  to 
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At  length  a  speecb  ira«  made  od  bebair  of  the  manafjerj 
Tavlor.   who  was  ahitent,  a  prisoner  ia  the    King's  Beiioli : 
J^lsdatoe  CataUnl's  reappearnncv  vnu;  promised,  aud  tlie  indiiljrciicu 
the  subecriben  ww  en(rcuU-d,  with  un  asNurancc  Umt  evcrjthiiig 
lould  be  done  in  the  future  to  content  thoin.     Attempt  w;i«  now 
to  clear  Ute  «t«gc;  the  guards  on  duty  in  the  theatre  made 
their  appewuioe,  aod  lent  assistance  in  di^ieninj;  the  intruders.] 
Him  interference   of  the   military   was   much   resented    by   the 
audience,  Iwwcvcr;    the  soldiers,  very  reluctant  to  employ  force, 
TCce  nvroiindixl,  bustled,  separated,  and  in  some  cases  deprived  of 
Ibttr  urns.     Their  forbearance  under  theae  trying  conditions  won 
much  admiration  fix>m  a  witness  of  the  scene,  who  has  recorded 
that 'it  wa*  uufiue^lionahly  in  their  power,  whatever  might  hate 
been  tl>e  immediate  result  to  themselves,  to  have  wounded  severely 
at  destroyed  the  lives  of  many  of  the  young  gentlemen  who 
iaBidcd  on  them  this  temporary  disgrace.'    The  rictors,  possessMl 
rf  tkmudiets  of  the  soldiers,  fiouriahed  the  bayonet:!  triiimplinutly, 
■■d  tlien, '  with  the  most  marked  dicrespeet  and  contempt,  threw 
tke  arms  into  lite  orctiei<1ni,  among  the  lamp?!  and  desks ; '  the 
inan«  havin>;  pnidently  di«a{^>eai)9d,  carrying  with  them  their 
'Itoki  aod  inslnim«-ul!i.     Four  or  6ve  mtukets  thus  disposed  of,  a 
Mlfier's  cap  was  kiekcd  about  the  stage  by  sundry  young  men  ol 
Uion.     Peaee   now  reigned  for   some  little  time ;  '  the  beaux 
vtekKl  acquitted  themselves  witli  rmIi  ■otxcMfoI  Talour  advanced 
Istieiide-boxee,  shaking  haiMis  witli  the  bir  Id  the  lower  circle 
m  levtag  to  those  above,  aad  rMctring  in  retom  the  enviable 
Kmdi  of  approving  beauty.'     Pmeotly  oneyoang  gentleman, 
lia  bad  been  pacing  the  stage  with  uocb  triumphant  arrogance 
^■BSika',  was  deemed  to  have  insulted  the  audience  by  the  rude- 
*■  of  bis  gectureii.     An    apology    was  insisted  upon :  he  was 
^rigtii  to  tbc  proMeninm  so  violently  that  his  coat  was  nearly  torn 
(teliisbAek:  he  was  setzedby  his  cravat,  and  twisted  and  squeezed 
4a  aiy  and  that  in  tb«  endeavour  to  force  him  upon  hia  knees. 
Biiunilants,  puithing  and  thronging  together,  even  fell  into  the 
to  the  injury  of  t  1ms  stage  lamps  and  of  themselves.     The 
ioated  absurdly  enough  with    on    addre^    from    the 
*  Koroeo '  CoatG*,  otherwise  known  as  '  the  Amateur  of 
,'  who  alleged  that  he  bad  been  requested  to  interfere  Iw 
of  the   most   napectable   noblemen   in   the  country   and 
gentlemen  that  wore  stars.'     Said  Mr.  Coates  with  more 
elegance:  'Ladies  and  (rentlemen,  il  ia  a  great  mis- 
B  miJ»t  allow,  to  be  deprived  of  the  talentii  of  Madame 
but   it  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  go  a-rioling'    The  oratAT 
en  from   the  stage ;    the   uproar   then  ci-u^,  unti   V\\«t 
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&udieD«e  gradually  left  the  Uicatrc.  To  prerent  the  recurrenoe  of 
Kucli  disturbiiiice*,  the  paiwa^  leading  From  tho  auditory  lo  the 
stuge  were  closed  hy  order  of  the  Lord  ClmniKTtuiii.  TTicy  w«e 
reopened,  however,  at  u  later  date, '  to  the  great  Butitffsction  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  subscribera  and  att«uders  at  the  opera,'  at  the 
coinmen cement  of  Mr.  Ebera's  tenancy  of  the  theatre. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legen<I, '  A  Row  in  an  Qninihii^  Box :  a  Legend 
of  the  Haymarket,'  [krofeswdly  an  account  of  '  perhaps  the 
greatcjit  tlutjitriral  civil  war  since  the  oel«hrnt«'d  O.  P.  riot,*  i« 
referable  to  the  year  1S40,  the  disturbance  arising  hccauM  of  the 
non-appearance  of  the  favoiiriU:  baritone  Tamburini.  The 
manugcr,  M.  Laporte,  l»nt  upou  reducing  his  expenses,  and  'to 
inet-'t,'  as  Mr.  Cliorley  says,  '  the  exigencicH  of  law  and  debt,'  had 
raised  his  pricwi,  aborlcncd  hi*  i«oa«ons,  and,  furtrln-r,  had  ventured 
'to  replace  his  good  artists  by  other*)  less  good,'  but  aliso  Iwa 
costly.  He  alleged  that  he  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  an  *  OM 
Guard'  of  singers,  who  happ)?Bcd,  however,  to  be  the  gr«litp,«t 
operatic  artists  in  the  world,  their  names  being  Grisi  and  Pcrmni, 
Rubini  and  Mario,  Lablaclie  and  Tamburini ;  and  that,  as  a  rtcp 
towards  '  breaking  up  the  clique  and  foiling  their  schemea,'  he  had 
resolved  to  dispense  with  one  of  their  number,  select  ingTambnrini 
for  disniiitsal  because  it  wiut  Kdieved  his  place  could  t«  fairly 
eupplicd  by  Colctti,  a  singiT  who  had  obtained  mueirapplaune  in 
the  opera-houses  of  Italy.  Certain  of  the  (ubscriber*  dctftrminfd 
to  oppose  this  arrangement ;  they  suspected,  with  roaH>n,  lliat  tlM 
mnuagcr  was  sacrificing  opera  to  ballet ;  and  they  ohj<^ted,  mor^ 
over,  to  the  dispersion  of  a  troop  of  singers  who  '  had  satisfied  tl>e 
public  not  merely  by  their  individual  genius,  but  by  their  tnutoal 
miderttanding  in  combination."  Mr.  Lumley  suggests— but  hi« 
suggestion  i»  not  cmiiible— that  the  '  Tamburini  Row,'  as  it  was 
called,  was  iu«tigated  by  the  '  Old  Ouard '  of  singers,  who  thus 
carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare  ngainsi  their  manager  'behind  a 
screen  of  noble  lay-figures.' 

Tlie  Legend  recouutJt  how  Doldnini,  the  manager,  dn;id<-s  upon  a 
change  in  his  company,  and  the  suhslilution  of  Fal-de-ral-tit  for 
F'lddle-de-dee :  ] 

'Hotigli  Tliidl»-(te-(l(m  xin^  loud  mid  f\e»j,  ^M 

And  hi»  tones  aro  swpni,  yet  bii  lrnii!i  iw«  dear :  ^^H 

^^^^                       TbO  gklTfl  won't  fit :  Thi<  ili-iicn  A  bit  \  ^H 

^^^^r                 I  nball  ^ve  U  oi^agenif^iit  tn  Fal-d(vnil-(it ! '  ^^^ 
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The  audience  will  not  listen  to  Fal-dc-ral-tit. 
demanded. 
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yn^ea  a  row  btgun — 
Jjnch  %  naam  wu  Mvtir  bcnrd  under  the  wna. 

Il«'t  ttio  krtisto  wlima  wi>  nil  vnnt  to  mo. 
DoMrom !  Uoldnim !     Hid  ibn  itmnn^r  come ! 

appeus  *iii  bU  upera-hut  and  bU  opera-tifthts.* 

*  I^dlM  and  gvolleniee,'  then  srud  he, 

*  Pny  wbat  maj  vou  plmae  to  nut  with  me  f ' 
'  i^dd]e-d»<lep !  'Fiddlo^e-deo!' 

Folka  orAU  sorU^  snil  nvery  degree — 
Snob,  and  Snip,  and  haoglity  Qruidefl, 
Diictw»w»,  Cimiti"**"*,  f»vi!i  ftnm  their  t«l, 
Aad  »bo[im«n  nho'd  nnlynomn  lh«(«  Tipt  n  f^nf, 
Ilullioo'd,  nnd  hooted,  and  ronml  with  (^Ivc. 
'.nddlixdiMlea!     Xunn  but  ho! 
Snbicribe  to  bit  term*,  wknti^Tor  thity  be ! 
Ajpw,  njTVff,  OT  joull  \BT\-  uicm  toe, 
b  a  fanico  of  ibakni  we'll  mt  np  lui  O.P.' 
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Doldium,  tbu  mMiniter,  never  befoTU 

In  his  lifotiioe  had  beard  euch  a  wild  uproar. 

Ikildnim,  the  masa^ev,  turned  to  floe : 

But  be  My,  BBJS  ho,  '  Mart  A-  ma  mt .' 
J  »kaU  Derars  en|i«g»  vid  i!al  I'lrldlo-dr-dM.' 
Then  aU  the  g«ativroUw  fiew  in  a  rag», 
And  thej  Jumped  from  tlie  omoibai  on  to  the  otn^. 
Loi^  aquxM.  and  kni^htu,  thnj-  rami'  dnvrn  to  the  MgiiU, 
Jb  dMir  OfonAaU  and  their  opero-ti^hle. 

Jla'aniMiUe  OherrybMe  sbook  to  her  y^  too*  ; 
Shaeould  not  hopoa,  «o  hopped  oil' on  her  msTry  toe*. 
And  ifan  evpiuDK:  concluded  with  *  Three  timiw  tbioa, 
Hip,  hip,  hurrah  !  for  F^ddlo-d^^ee ! ' 

According  to  Mr.  I^iimlej-'s  account,  the  disturbance  did  not 
commetice  until  the  opt^m,  I)on>aetti*«  '  Torqunto  Tasso,'  had  been 
liroagbt  to  an  end.  The  flr«t  clRnt'iurs  came  from  the  omuibiiE 
boKw.  Shouts  of  'Tambiiriiii!'  'Laprtrtel'  'TambtiriDir  were 
edioed  from  other  parts  of  the  house,  with  coimter-criee  of 
*  Shame  1 '  •  No  intimidation  1 ' '  Turn  out  the  omnibiHi  1 '  '  You'd 
better  tryl'  retorted  the  oecupants  of  the  lx)x.  M.  T.aporte  ap- 
peaf«d  and  reappeared,  making  repeated  efforts  to  address  the 
bome;  but  Uia  voice  vaa  tost  in  the  uproar  of  j-elU,  sbouta,  and 
tuBM.  He  then  held  »  sort  of  stormy  conference  with  the  gentle- 
men in  the  omnibuR  ))ox.  The  curtain  roi^e  for  the  hallct.  It  wax 
tbe  Sr»t  appeamoec  in  England  of  the  admirable  Mdlle.  Cerito. 
[Par  more  than  an  hour  the  lady,  frith  her  attendant  crowd  of 
FJ^|Wrcraif«,  stood,  awaiting  the  pfTmimion  of  the  .ludirnee  (o  liegin, 
XDTBfoI  For  the  fourth  time  Laporte  prwu-nleil  liimnelf.  Ilia 
manner  was  more  subdued ;  he  promised  to  make  propoo;i1s  to 
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Tambiiriiii.  But  thi«  wu£  not  judged  to  be  «ufflcieot.  Su  the 
tenants  of  tLc  omnibus  box,  *  umoii^  them  a  young  [jrince  of  ilie 
Howl,'  boldly  leaped  upon  the  stage.     '  The  curtaia  now  fell  de- 


finitively, and,  amidst  the  sympathetic  cheers  of  one  portion  of  the  i 
bouK«  and  the  hootingn  of  anuther,  the  gallant  chevaliers  of  the^ 
omnibiii;  waved  their  hatji  triuHiphantly,  and  ohouted  "  Victory! '" ' 

In  the  miiUt  of  The  strife  Mr.  Lumley,  as  I^aporte'd  agent  and 
legal  adviser,  pnaently  to  be  his  «uccc»vr  as  iuijtresario,  bad  exerted 
hinuelf  on  the  itide  of  order.  He  had  cutcn-d  the  box  of  the 
Ducbe«s  of  Cambridge,  bettcecbing  her  to  cxcrcific  Iht  influencft 
over  the  rioters.  At  her  Grace's  Bu^estloo,  he  hsd  even  punctiated 
the  omnibus  box  and  expostulated  with  its  occupants ;  to  be  emn- 
marily  dismissed,  bowever,  when  it  was  found  that  he  bad  only 
expo»tulntions  to  offer.  After  another  evening  of  diatiirbanee,  and 
*a  confused  and  contradietoiy  pupcivjar"  wiih  TuulHirint,  U-tpoite 
yielded  to  Ibti  gentUnieu  of  the  omnibus  bos.  *- 1  must  treat  them 
OS  spoiled  chihireii,'  he  sold.  The  good  offici'X  of  Count  d'Oinay 
ivere  employed  in  mediittion,  TumburiDi  wn£  reengaged  upon  hia 
own  terms,  and  peatv  was  K-establisbi^.  The  singer,  moved  by 
M>  remarkable  an  exhibition  of  public  regard,  slied  lean;.  '  If  tbote 
tear9  uould  be  analysed,'  lioid  Laporte, '  they  would  be  fouiui  to  be 
largely  composed  of  gold  and  silver  I '  It  was,  in  truth,  a  question 
of  money  thai  had  [Kirted  the  manager  and  tho  baritone  Let  it 
be  added  that  Tamburiui  was  at  this  time  singing  his  best — •  brU- 
Uant  artist,  successful  alike  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  his  voice  rich, 
ewcct,  EOuorouB,  two  perfect  octaves  completely  imder  control ;  his 
execution  unequalled  for  its  fluency,  tacilitj,  accent,  florid  embel- 
lishment, and  grandeur  of  phrasing. 

The  omnibus  box  took  part  in  rartous  later  but  less  iinf 
disturbances.  It  wa^  the  miKfortuiie  of  .M.M.  Laporte  and  Lu 
to  quurrel  both  with  llit-ir  >iugi-r8  and  their  Mi!n*tTil*r« ;  their' 
system  of  management  entailing  at  lust  great  diK<i»lers  uiwti  H«« 
ifajeety's  Theatre.  The  season  of  1842  iras  famous  for  it*  di^| 
sensioosaud  uproars.  'Beatrice  di  Tenda,' with  MiuJamc  FrcMolini, 
wa*  peremptorily  rejected  as  a  suLstituti.-  for  '  I  I'nritani,'  with 
Sladamc  Persiani  as  the  heroine,  and  the  night  was  wasted  lU 
rioting.  Neither  ]Mr.  Luniley  nor  his  stage  manager  could  obtain 
a  hearing ;  Itidies  left  the  house  in  terror ;  the  Queen,  who  had 
signified  her  intention  to  visit  the  theatre,  infonne<l  by  specia! 
mesaenger  of  the  tumult,  remained  in  peace  at  iJuckinghan 
I*tk]aee.  Ifo  opera  at  all  waM  performed,  the  ballet  being  alone 
presented  at  a  late  hour  bffuro  a  limited  nunilier  of  (iptvtalors. 
lu  i  S44  noisy  demaiuU  were  made  for  the  eiigiigempul  of  the  tenor 
ShIvi;  while  the  dancer  St.  Leon,  Oie  husbiind  of  Cento,  was  vio* 
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tly  hissed  for  eiippo»ed  ii)i«oleDce  to  the  li-nants  of  theonmibus  box. 
.  Leun  wa*  forgiven,  Iiowtvcr,  upon  liin  offoriog,  in  the  'I'imes' 
««paper,  an  apology  to  tli«  Duke  of  Beaufort.  In  1846,  conse- 
quf^nt  uptm  llie  boaispncssof  Signor  Mario  and  tlir  non-appen ranee 
of  MiIIIi.'.  Ccrito,  u  diiituibance  occurred  rivalling  ul!  c:irliiT  events 
of  tbe  kind.  *  A  stonn  of  displeasure  broke  forth  which  InsUd 
in  full  force  for  the  whoIt>  evening.'  The  following  year  saw  tho 
nmveisioQ  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  into  an  Italian  Opera-house. 
The  *  railroad  people '  and  general  piibUc  now  vied  in  importance 
with  the  old  ariatocratic  Kulxtcrilter^.  Italian  opera,  losing  its 
character  as  an  entertainment  only  for  (lii;  aHlnent  and  exclusive, 
relied  mote  and  more  upon  popular  i-upiwrt,  xbile   its   exhibi- 

Itions  advauced  to  a  complctcnout  they  had  never  known  before. 
The  omiiibti»  Iwxcs  loet  their  oignificancv ;  al  any  r;it«,  their  occu- 
{wnUi,  whether  princes  of  the  Llood  or  not,  ccMcd  to  It-ap  forth, 
liule'piin-tikp,  upon  the  stage,  to  gesticulate^  before  the  nudicnce 
Vt  (o  u»tail  the  impresario. 
It  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Carlyle,  writing  iu  tho  character  of 
Profeoor  Esecbiel  Peasemeal,  a  diatingutsbed  American  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Buncombe,  lias  ri^corded  the  particidars  of 
a  visit  be  once  paid  to  Her  Majeiily'.t  Tliratif,  and  his  impreasions 
of  two  member*  of  it«  company  of  performers — by  clianoe,  the 
Signor  C'oletti  and  the  JIdlle.  Cerito  who  were  the  cMpecial  victims 
of  the  omnilnis  i)ox  in  the  matter  of  the  Tamlturini  Kow.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  made  the  BC<viainlance  of  these 
utiirta  at  a  Inter  period  of  tlieir  liuilory.  Disinisccd  to  make  wuy 
ft)f  the  eldtrr  and  more  admired  singer,  Colctti  did  not  n-appt-ar  in 
tills  country  tintil  (he  season  of  1847.  He  was  rcccdvcd  with  great 
bvour,  and  ho  remained  a  mcmbiT  of  the  company  during  the  four 
following  ycarM,  ile  was  of  handsome  presence,  and  bo  was  a 
ikillu)  linger,  iu  possession  of  a  noble  voice";  but  his  histrionic 
uethod  was  somewhat  heavy  and  monotonous.  Mr.  Carlyle  writes: 
'fh»e  tinger  in  particular,  called  Colelti,  or  some  such  name, 
*aHnicil  to  me  by  the  cast  of  his  face,  by  the  tones  of  his  voice,  by 
r  general  lieiiring,  xi  fara:*  I  could  reiul  it,  to  lie  a  man  of  deep 
■od  ardent  sensilntitiex,  of  delicate  intuitions,  just  sympathies; 
originally  an  almost  {foetie  m>u1  or  man  of  gi-uiu«,  as  we  teim  it; 
Munped  by  nature  a$  capalJi-  of  far  other  work  than  s(|ual]ing  here, 
Bke  a  blind  Samwin,  to  make  tlie  Philistines  sport.'  Of  the  ex- 
quisite dancer,  the  Chrrrytoe*  of  Ingoldi-by,  it  it  added :  '  One  little 
Onto,  or  Taglioni  tlif  8*-cond,  the  night  I  was  then.-,  w<'nl  bounding 
fmin  the  floor  at.  if  ^he  liad  lieen  made  of  Indian  rubber  or  filled 
with  hydrogen  giit;,  and  inclined  by  positive  levity  to  bolt  through 
the    ceiling.       Perhaps    neither   Semiranus    nor    Catherine    II. 
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had  bred  herself  so  carefall;.'  Otherwise  the  dancing-  did  not 
please  Mr.  Garlyle.  He  condemns  the  skirts  of  tiie  ballet  as 
'  musliQ  saucers ; '  finds  the  figwrantes  *  little  short  of  miraculous : 
whirling  and  spinning  there  in  strange,  mad  vortexes,  and  then 
suddenly  Axing  themselves  motionless,  each  upon  her  left  or  right 
great  toe,  with  the  other  leg  stretched  out  at  an  angle  of  ninety 
d^rees,  as  if  you  bad  suddenly  pricked  into  the  floor,  hy  one  «f 
their  points,  a  pair  or  rather  a  multitudinous  cohort  of  mad  rest- 
lessly jumping  and  clipping  scissors,  and  so  hidden  them  rest,  with 
opened  blades,  and  stand  still,  in  the  Deril'i  same.  .  .  .  Moticn 
peculiar  to  the  opera ;  perhaps  the  ugliest,  and  surely  one  of  tte 
most  difBciilt  ever  taught  a  female  creature  in  the  world  I  * 

DinroN  coot 
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^£rsU  I  >iuipt}-  laired  the  idea  to  gcorn.  I  refused  to 
.  it,  even  for  »  momcTit,  in  a  serious  li^bt.  [  jested  with 
mfielf  ibout  it,  and  tx^ciime  positively  witty  on  the  soibject..  I 
slip  no  opportunity  to  cast  ridicule  upon  it.  My  cliief  regret 
I  that  I  bad  do  soqnaintsnce  in  town  to  whom  I  could  expatiate 
'  complete  absurditr  of  the  su^;e!»*-ion.  In  default  of  thid, 
out  of  my  toilet  drawer  the  nine  nqiiarc  inches  of  0Tack«l 
Inor  before  which  I  waa  accuttomed  to  do  my  shttving  and 
ravat-lyiug,  and  gazing  (!uriou»ly  at  the  heavy-browed,  hamh- 
fwturcd  viMgc  Iht-rein  rt-flcHrtcd,  I  MrcaHtically  inquired  of  it  how 
soon  it  intended  {^^'ttinj;  it«  portrait  painted  on  ivory,  and  hung  tn 
a  locket  round  a  fair  lady's  neck  ?  I  entreated  it,  with  Rardnnic 
honour,  to  give  an  example  of  a  winning  smile — of  an  ardent 
glance— <kf  a  Jie-seecliing  gajie,  Tlu-n  I  Mir^-w  myself  iu  my  whair, 
put  my  feet  upon  my  tahlf,  fdh.-d  my  rankeMt  pipy  with  my 
rtTODf^tst  tobacco,  and  white  I  smoked  and  lolled,  I  Huh  myxelf, 
with  a  hoarse  chuckle  of  mockery,  amend  the  rudcnc<is  and  uneoa* 
TMiUoDality  of  my  manner?,  and  ahandon  all  selfish  and  offousivo  ' 
habits.  lo  short,  I  did  everything  to  prove  the  folly  and  grouud- 
lomWM  of  this  prepoHteroiLn  notion — except  fcrget  it. 

80  went  matter*  the  fimt  day.     The  following  morning  [  arose 

I  find  mj«elf  quite  a*  firm  n»  bcfwre,  hut  itomewhal   Ichs  dis{XHied 

irtU  jocofity.     I  ahusi-d  my  inilx-cility  with  as  rruich  vigour  aa 

Jsy,  but  with  fewer  quips  andhumounm.     I  began  to  sec  that, 

ifor  such  a  fnol  as  I  had  proved  myself,  stringent  meanii  were  best ; 

'.  oogbt  to  bo  too  much  ashamed  of  the  affair  to  laugh  at  it  or 

.  it  lightly.    Accoi-dingly,  I  went  about  all  day  with  a  sour 

malignant  expression  of  countenance :  whenever  old  Joanna, 

mai^lservant,   happened   to  ventiu'e  into  my   apartments,   I 

like  a  dangeroun  dog  at  her ;  and  I  gave  her  my  orders 

*^1Iuit  00  visitor  waa  lo  lie  admitted,  and  no  letters  or  messages  were 

lo  be  brought  up,  in  a  tone  of  Rich  energy  nod  menace,  tliat  yo« 

hare  thought  my  privacy  was  ax  important  and  as  liable  to 

lOD   as   Chancellor  Bismarck's :  infstca*!  of  which,  the  only 

1  koew  in  Dresth?n,  after  my  six  month*'  residence  tliere^ 

«u  the  German-American  banker;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
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would  give  himself  the  trouble  to  visit  mf — do,  indeed  I  for  my 
whole  yearly  rev^ue  (not  including  the  ttums  rNcivcd  for  my 
pictures,  because  I  had  never  yet  sold  any)  did  not  mch  Gftttn 
hundred  thalers ;  and  though  I  knew  that  at  least  twelve  per 
cent,  of  this  siiro  went  into  my  Uermnn-American  fiieod*s  poeket 
under  the  name  of '  commisdon,'  yet  even  that  douceur  would  not 
siitticf  til  tiling  him  a  milt-  and  a  half  away  into  the  outskirts  of 
the  Neiii^laflt,  and  up  three  flight*  of  dark  and  devious  staircases 
to  pay  mu  a  compliinetitary  call.  However,  had  be,  in  spite  of 
prolxibility,  actually  mnde  his  appearance,  I  should  not  bave 
liexitated,  in  my  then  Ktute  of  mind,  to  kick  bint  dovnutwn 
again. 


mJ* 


Well,  that  day  passed,  and  was  followed  by  u  restless 
weaiy  nigbt. ;  and  I  awoke  in  the  morning  to  confront  the  fiict 
that   my   altock  had  now  I»->«t«d  no  less    than    forty-two   tnortAl 
hoiir^,  and,  so  far  from  abating,  showed  every  symptom  of  being^ 
on  the  incrcu»-.  f 

I  nag  now  seriously  alarmed.  Hero  wax  t  grappUng  with  an 
insidiou))  and  potent  enemy,  who  apparently  knew  all  my  weak 
places,  and  how  to  take  advantage  of  them,  but  of  the  proper 
methods  of  defending  my»elf  againat  whom  I  was  fatally  and 
completely  ignorant.  1  had  done  what  I  could,  only  to  pnwa  i 
that  I  could  du  nothing:  and  in  tbix  case,  doing  nothing  wa»  nobfl 
a  negative  and  pussivc,  but  an  active  and  positive  evil.  The  mor« 
I  pondered  over  my  belplessncgi!,  the  more  dirturbod  did  I 
become.  What  did  it  all  mean?  What  should  I  do?  What  was 
to  be  the  end  of  it?  h 

I  at«  my  breakfast  of  coGTee  and  rolls  in  silence  and  hnmility :  | 
ohl  Joanna  had  no  cause  whatever  to  complain  of  violent  manifes- 
tutions  from  me.  I  spoke  to  her  submissively  and  gently.  1 
even  entertained  the  ijuextion  whether  it  might  not  be  pnident  to 
lay  the  cjise  before  her  and  i-ntrciit  her  advice  upon  il.  But 
Hhame  prevented  rae  ;  I  could  noi  steel  myself  to  endure  her  gmae 
of  incredulity  deepening  into  contempt.  No — as  I  had  struggled 
in  the  solitude  of  my  own  heart,  so  in  the  same  solitude  would  I 
sufier  and  submit.  If  I  was  really  to  become  a  slave,  let  me  at 
least  conceal  my  fetters  Joanna  cuiihl  not  succour  me,  for  she 
bad  never  maiW  thu  rcwlutionit  and  embraced  the  princijiles  that  I 
bad — only  to  see  them,  at  tbisi  bite  day,  violatetl  and  broken.  In  a 
word,  I  determined  to  hold  my  pe^cc  and  to  put  the  best  &ce 
possible  upon  my  di«comhture. 

Hy  the  time  i  bad  arrived  at  this  deciition  it  vtas  already  after- 
noon, and  my  ciutomaiy  walking  hour  was  at  hand,  ^^hould  I  go 
out  as  usual,  or  not  ?    I  had  rt-fhuaed  from  going  yetiterday,  but 
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flOgood  effeeU  bad  come  of  my  forbearance.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  I  found  reason  to  remain  ut  home  to-<lay,  the  same  reaMiii  would 
lie  in  as  gnod  force  to-morrow,  nnd  tfac  day  after ;  and  tho  togionl 
mult  mu5t  Ik'  that  I  should  never  go  out  ut  all.  Now,  tliis  wn$  a 
pn^Kct  which  1  co«ld  not  bring  myself  to  contcmplute.  In  the 
fint  pUc«,  I  vas  naturally  of  an  active  and  energetic  temperament* 
as<l  tnr  licalth  demanded  plenty  of  vigoruus  esercise  in  the  open 
air.  Secondly,  although  my  pride  was  fain  to  put  up  with  the  lot 
a  )(lave,  I  was  scai'cely  an  yet  prepared  to  regard  myeelf  as  a 
imntrr  likewise :  and  finally,  if  I  did  go  out,  the  chances  were  h 
hundred  or  p(-rhap6>  :>  ihouiuind  to  one  that  I  did  not  meet  \w\. 
Uoieover,  what  if  I  did  ?  I  coiiid  iwt  well  Iw  worse  off  than  T  was 
wm\  and  thrre  might  he  :i  r<-mot4!po»i>il>ility  tbut  a  more d<.'lil)e rut o 
tcmtioy  of  the  objevt  of  my  infntuatioD  would  tend  to  my  di»cn> 
cbantmtnt. 

Since  I  hare  thus  betrayed  my  Bcciet,  I  may  as  well  pause  here 
anil  make  a  thorough  confceeioD.  Yes — there  could  he  uo  doubt 
nlwut  it ;  I— Thomas  Wyndbam — was  in  love  at  last,  and  that,  too, 
■ith  a  woman  I  did  not  knowand  whodidnot  knowme.  Nothing' 
omld  have  been  more  inopportune,  nothing  more  iindexirabie, 
ooUiing  more  impossible — hut  nothing  was  more  certain  !  I  loved. 
It  had  oom«  upon  me  no  less  abruptly  than  overwhelmingly.  A 
dautceencounltT  in  the  ttreet'-a  look — an  indrawn  breath — and 
It  who  up  to  my  five-and-twenlieth  birthdiiy  had  laughed  at  scars, 
warn  felt  n  wound  which  not  all  tbe  drowsy  f^yrups  of  the  East  could 
Bedicinc  Th«r«  was  no  redoemiug,  no  palliating  feature  in  the 
easa;  it  w«s  not  only  love,  it  was  love  at  first  sight;  it  was  nob 
only  loTo  at  first  sight,  it  whs  love  unre<]uit«d.  And  once  more, 
the  loTer  was  Tom  Wyndbam ! 

But  I  perceive  that  some  further  explanation  will  be  necessary. 
.\ltbough,  then,  as  has  been  intimated,  X  bad  existed  in  this  great,i 
baatiful,  and  seductive  world  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a' 
noftury,  I  bad  remained  all  that  time  beartr-whole  :  and  though  my 
inonmity  bad  ne^-er  happened  to  cost  me  an  effort,  it  was  none 
tte  IcM  in  accordance  with  a  certain  hard-and-fast  rule  which  I 
\aA  long  ago  laid  down  for  my  guidance  throughout  life.     This 
rale  was,  to  uphold,  at  all  times  and  against  all  ccimeni,  the  dogma  j 
Ihit  a  bovbelor  life  was,  for   Tom    W\iidbam,  the    only  proper,* 
opedientT  and  dignified  one.     Marriage,  so  far  as  I  was  conccmml, 
■atapunst  both  my  principlesi  and  my  int^'rest.     I  was  an  nrtist, 
I*  bi^  witli,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  the  duty  of  ei-ery  true 
aitiA  \fi  live  for  hi*  art  alone,  jvaloiinly  e»chewing  whatever  migfabJ 
lead  to  divide  or  alienate  his  devotion.     Uis  transa^.-Uous  with  tbe 
MX,  if  any  tranckctions  tbere  must  be,  should  be  strictly  in  tbe  way 
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of  Itusines ;  be  might  paJut  tlicoi,  but  never  woo  tli«tji.     Bnt ' 
.  j-und  this,  I  was  (or  so  I  bad  foudly  imagined)  coDt^titutioiuill;  i 
|iin|K>nptfahly  proof  agaJinit  f<;]iia1e  fuvGiuatioos.     Ijkc  l)ic  funous 
>uke  of  Gloster,  I  wns  not  formi-d  for  rpuitivc  tricks,  uor  made  (') 
court  an  amorous  looking-gUsfi.     lu  otlicr  nonis,  1  bad  alwaj^ 
been  t>ol«d  for  my  ankwaidness  and  infelicity  in  nomcn'd  societj 
and  I  oould  not  doubt  tbat  1  iras  as  tiresome  and  oppreiutive 
tbem  as  tbey  were  always  terrible  and  ol\en  baleful  to  mv.     Htrr 
then,  nren:  good  and  sufbcient  obatacles   enougb  against   matri- 
monial cntauglemciiU ;  and  thcrt-  were  otbent  l>elund.     1  vms  a> 
poor  as  I  iras  unattractive ;  1  was  deAtitut^;  of  tbu  faculty  of  moocy- 
ksoaking,  and   I  wa«  ;l»  iiii'apaUt;  uf  winning  a  rich  wife  by  my 
'  per^nal  merits  as  1  shonltl  bavu  bwu  of  living  upon  ber  bounty 
ufl<xa'ardB.     In  sboft,  and  not  to  multiply  objectioas,  con6nn(d 
rb«cbflorbood  was  my  category  by  every  law,  moral,  mental,  and 
material;    notwitJutandiDg  which,  I    hod    committed  tbe  ineon- 
ccivable  imbecility  of  losing  my  beaii  and  h«ad  at  tbe  same  moment, 
and  .  .  •  but  it  is  enough  that  I  lost  my  temper  at  tlie  time; 
'  loso  it  over  again  now  would  be  uudiguided. 

Let  me  rattier  record  a  few  particulars  of  my  previouc  bis 
Hy  fiiUter  had  beco  a  wealthy  EngUsbman;  be  married 
daughter  of  a  rich  American  planter.  My  mother  died  wbfn  I. 
her  only  diild,  wiis  but  a  few  years  old.  .My  fatber  returned  t« 
England  after  her  di^tb,  and  I  was  brought  up  tb«re  in  the  lap  of 
luxury.  I  was  sent  to  Kugby,  and  tbenee  to  Cambridge ;  and  it 
was  there  I  first  mot  my  eounin  Fluyd  Wyndham — the  *uu  of  my 
fiilber's  younger  brother.  Wr  were  as  different  as  white  and  black, 
but  we  were  the  greatest  friends  in  tbe  worhl.  There  never  was  such 
a  lovable  fellow  as  Floyd,  and  be  was  tbe  most  popubir  man  in  our 
Coll«f:c  and,  indeed,  wherever  ho  went.  He  bad  nil  the  social 
graces  and  inatiucts  tbat  I  lacked ;  it  waa  as  inevitable  to  bim  to 
cborm  penple  as  it  was  to  me  to  repel  tbem  ;  and  (ho  \jeA  of  ^h 
was,  his  buoeeas  never  cost  bim  the  least  effoit — on  tbe  contn^| 
be  rather  tunied  up  bis  nose  at  it.  ^^'bat  he  saw  to  like  in  me 
I'lD  sure  1  cannot  imagiue ;  but  all  tht;  nmo  be  did  love  n>ci  witb 
his  whole  bourt.  and  would  have  ilonv  anything  in  tbe  world  to 
oblige  mc.  Di-ar  <^d  Floyd  I  wiUi  your  la»y  blue  eyes,  your  quiet, 
audacious  manner,  your  dmwl  and  jour  ftm :  what  a  coutrast  jfu 
were  to  me,  to  be  «ure !  jB 

I  nevet  knew  anything  of  his  &imJly,  tJiere  being  some  m^ 
undemanding  or  ol  her  IxHweeu  my  father  and  his ;  Iwt  our  rooiu 
at  the  Collqfe  were  cunliguoi»,  and  we  were  tc^ctber  eveiy  day. 
Tbero  was  a  (.-icture  on  tbe  wall  over  his  mantelpiece — a  povtnit 
of  out  uiaternalgiandmother,  and  a  lovelier  face  do  paintei 
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WheiMjver  1  dropped  in  to  huve  a  chat  with  P'loyd,  I  used 
to  «it  where  I  wuld  keep  that  face  in  view;  it  ww  the  <HiIy 
irotnan'e  £ace  I  ever  rentured  or  cared  to  look  twice  at.  Flo>-d 
used  to  laugh,  and  saj  it  was  like  me  to  be  spoony  oa  ray  own 
gruMlmoUier :  adding,  that  he  had  a  little  sister  growing  up  who 
was  going  to  be  exactly  like  her,  and  thai  I  had  tietter  liegin  pfly- 
iitg  my  a(ldn.-<f»e«  to  her  inirncdiut^'ly.  But  jt-nling  aside,  I 
honestly  believe  tliiit  tlio  rricniory  of  that  port  rait  hud  a  (jwd  <lcal 
to  do  with  my  bachelorhood.  As  for  Floyd's  sister,  1  never  had 
seen  her  or  had  the  opportunity  of  teitting  her  alleged  resemblance. 
About  the  middle  of  our  third  year  at  Cambridge,  something 
happened.  .My  fatlier  had  a  stroke  of  paialyt>is.  ]  was  summoned 
home,  to  tind  him  iipeechleBB  and  hel[»less.  I  was  not  yet  of  age, 
and  the  property  was  under  the  management  of  our  businesx 
agpat» — aa,  in  fact,  it  had  been  dnring  thi^  last  ten  years.  While 
I  WW  wailing  to  i'ee  whether  or  not  the  malady  were  going  to  take 
a  dangerous  turn,  a  letter  came  from  America;  which  I,  my 
&ther  being  aa  he  was,  opened  and  read.  It  told  me  that  my 
American  graudfatlier  wai  dead,  and  that  his  estates,  valued  at 
over  a  million  of  dollnra,  wore  bt)({neath(.-d  (with  certain  coo- 
ditioQn  which  I  uccd  not  specify)  to  mysulf. 

This  bequest  gave  me  no  pleasure,  for  1  already  had  far  more 
money  than  I  knew  what  to  do  with.  As  I  folded  up  the  letter, 
the  thought  entered  my  mind,  '  I  wish  Floyd  had  it  \ '  For  my 
oousio,  who  WW  ioteoded  by  nature  for  another  Monte  Cristo, 
pcwMMed  haiely  more  than  sufficient  means  to  keep  up  nppcar- 
anoee  witbaL  '  And  why  shouldn't  he  huve  it  ?  '  was  my  next 
inspiration:  and  with  that  I  sat  down  in  a  chair  to  think  it 
orer. 

If  I  were  skilled  in  that  sort  of  thing,  1  dare  say  I  might 
write  a  very  interesting  passage  here,  liut  since  I  am  not,  I  wiU 
tdl  the  iipithot  of  my  meditation.'!  in  the  fewest  wordu  puMible. 
I  anid«  over  my  bequett  to  Floyd,  arranging  matters  in  such  a  way 
that  be  should  be  under  the  impre^ion  that  it  came  to  htm  direct 
from  the  testator,  without  my  intcrvLntion.  1  said  nothing  slwut 
what  I  hsd  dune  either  to  our  own  busiueu  agent*,  Mvssre.  Frisby 
BodFaust,or  to  my  father,  who  was  not  in  a  condition  to  hear  any- 
thing yet.  Everything  being  H'ttlcd,  aud  my  fiither  apjkearlug  to 
he  oD  the  mending  hand,  I  went  back  to  Cambridge,  and  dropped 
in  quietly  at  I'loyd's  rooms. 

Tlie  dear  old  boy  was  in  great  spirits,  though,  as  his  manner 
wu,  he  diowed  little  of  it  on  the  siu-fai-e ;  but  he  tokl  roo  what 
bad  happened,  awl  1  uongratulated  him  with  an  artful  assiunption 
of  surprise.     He  was  going  to  «tnrt  for  America  in  a  month,  and 
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'  run '  his  cst«l«  himself,  leaving  liu  &lhi?r  and  sister  in  Koglaad. 
'  Tliut  sort  or  life  wouldn't  do  for  tbom,  you  know,*  said  he,  leaain]; 
liack  &<^iD!)t  I  be  mantelpiece  and  pulling  his  bands  in  his  pookt-U. 
'  But  it'll  eiiit  me  tirst-ralc ;  I  Tnt1i<T  giie««  I'll  make  jitxt  about 
(he  cverliistinge^t  lip-top  [>htnt«r  ever  you  KwI^Of  course,'  he 
udded  in  lus  usual  tone,  'tltc  governor  and  Sib  will  come  in  for 
their  full  share  of  the  plunder  nil  (he  same :  I  mean  to  fvltlc  a 
hundred  t)iou<uind  sterling  on  her  th«  first  thing.' 

Wc  talked  tojjcthertill  the  small  hours  of  the  moniing,  and  I 
miKl  ray  1  bad  ne%cr  enjoyed  an  evening  «o  much  in  my  life. 
Flayd  was  just  the  fellow  to  bo  rich,  and  I  had  liad  the  good  luck 
to  make  him  so  without  his  being  aware  of  it.  At  la^t  we  shook 
handj  and  naid  good-night,  little  thinking:  that  w«  were  not  to 
moetagiiin.  Hut  n«it  morning  came  the- telegram  nnnonnciug  my 
Enth«r'«  deiith.  I  went  home  hy  the  next  train.  .After  the  fimeral 
coine  tb<-  crash.  Old  Mr.  t'lisby,  the  senior  partner  of  the  (irra  of 
<iur  iL^t-ntji,  came  to  me  in  a  pitiable  state  of  shame  and  angolA, 
with  Iho  new*  thai.  Fiinst  had  stolen  neurl}-  the  whole  of  my  for- 
tune, and  Idi'I  uhitcuTidtvl  u'^ne  knew  whither.  If  I  realised  what 
waa  left,  it  would  amount  to  barely  eight  tbnu9.ind  poimd«.  In 
other  word^,  instead  of  being  heir  to  twelve  thousand  a  year,  I 
iniut  cont'^tit  myself  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

I  took  ])ninB  to  keep  Finvd  from  any  knowledge  of  my  midden 
poverty,  because,  iTpecially  should  it  ever  chance  to  leak  out  that 
bis  estate  was  a  present  from  me,  I  knew  well  enough  what  his 
generous  heart  would  prompt  him  to  do.  So  I  let  him  iiail  for  the 
Kew  World  without  seeing  me  again.  He  remained  on  tliat  sideof 
the  Atlantic;  and  after  writing  me  one  letter,  which,  upon  reflec- 
tion, 1  thought  it  best  not  to  answer,  we  became  lost  to  each 
other,  so  for  as  any  communication  was  concerned.  ^Vverthelea^ 
I  always  thought  of  him  as  my  dear  and  only  friend,  and  I  never 
doubted  that  I  was  as  dear  to  him  »s  he  to  me. 

I  may  as  well  add,  le^t  1  should  acquire  a  reputation  for 
aerosity  which  1  was  far  from  deserving,  that  my  changed  for- 
I  troubled  me  very  little.  In  foct,  I  rather  enjoyed  the  new 
l>rthing!i.  I  had  always  fancied  I  eould  paint  pictnn-it,  and 
cherished  a  secret  ambition  to  live  by  my  bnixh.  Kere,  then,  wa« 
my  opportunity,  I  went  on  the  Continent ;  l>ecame  n  stiidcDt  of 
the  Quarlier  Latin  in  Paris;  wandered  thence  to  Italy;  and  ks 
after  several  years  of  careless  T^ihemian  existence,  I  found  myself 
at  length  in  Dresden.  I  hired  |>art  of  u  small  third  itage  on  tlie 
liautimeridTasse,  sei  up  my  easel,  and  divided  my  time  between 
tliat,  the  Gallery,  und  the  music  gardens.  For  six  months  all  went 
well ;  then  happened  the  event  whereof  I  am  now  to  write,  and 
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ivh  thmteoed  in  updi'l  my  plans,  my  umbitiou,  my  s^lf-respect 
id  my  pesoc  of  mind.     And  now,  my  digTe!«i<>ns  having  run 
themselves  out,  I  can  no  longer  put  off  recounting  the  mortifying^ 
patticul&re. 

Ittally,  now  I  am  iu  for  it,  thi-te  «i?ein«  to  bo  uvxl  to  nothing 
to  t«ll.  I  bad  left  my  riioms,  as  uaual,  about  Imlf-puGl  two  in  the 
aftrrnoon,  and  painiiig  through  iXm  Nuu^tudl,  I  croesc^d  the  old 
briilgr,  aod  enti^rwi  Uie  Alt^lndt  by  way  of  tbo  Gror^fjen  Thor.  At 
the  wiodon  of  ibc  Porzelbm-Fubrik  I  stopped  to  look  ut  a  bcantit'til 
painted  vase  vhicb  was  on  exhibition  within.  \Vbile  I  was  alaud- 
ing  there,  a  lady  and  ((putlcman  pussud,  and  tbe  lady,  catching 
Mgbt  of  tbe  vase,  made  her  companion  pait^e  while  she  examined 
iu  I  knew  that  this  was  occurring,  thotigli  1  did  uot  turn  itiy 
head  to  louk.  Hut  as  I  wiui  about  to  withrlraw,  I  happened  to  fcc 
tbe  dim  rcRfcUon  of  the  lady's  face  in  lli^  broaii  puno  of  the 
wioJow-  It  xtruck  me  as  being  a  face  with  wliidi  I  wuh  fumiliur. 
I  (an)«d,  etartlvd  and  by  no  meanH  ph-atied,  and  glided  Ktriught  at 
her.  The  euddenu<.-)<8  of  uiy  mavemi'nt  attruuti.-d  her  attention, 
tod  she  returned  my  look  for  a  moment.  1  did  know  her!  I 
turned  red,  prdlcd  otf  my  hat,  and  made  my  uwkwnrd  obcisanea^ 
All  I  got  in  lelum  for  it  was  u  half-puzzled,  balf-repellant  glaaeu 
of  non-rt-cognition.     She  nas  right,  of  course ;  I  did  not  know  beM 

vx  all.     I  must  iiave  been  uf  a  tine  crimson  by  tJiis  time !     But 
ould  I  be  mistaken  ?     l>id  I  not  know  her  ?  .  .  .  Ye*  \ — 

I  sufTered  a  miiM-ry  of  einbnrras^'tnc-iit  aud  «bamo  during  theso 
fc»  uomentF.  Tliat  is  a  good  pbnif^o  of  Iho  Kasterns — 'Aly 
heart  turned  to  water  within  mc ! '  I  appreciated  it  then  in  its 
ftdl  significance.  1  shall  never  know  what  1  taid  or  did.  or  bow 
I  escaped.  AVben  I  came  to  myself  I  was  walking  rapidly  along 
an  aU«e  of  Uio  (jrottser  Ciaiten,  muttering  to  nivfelf  with  a  kind 
^^ helpless  fury,  'Fool— fool — fooM  ' 
^H  Aa  Cor  my  apparent  recognition  of  her,  it  was  perfectly  ia> 
^■tsplieabU'  to  me,  turn  it  which  way  I  would.  T  oould  neither 
^Vaccount  for  having  >uppu«ed  lliat  1  did  know  her,  nor  fur  having 
bera  Qiii<tai<ca  in  my  supjtosilioi).  Itotli  alternatives  seemed  alike 
impossible.  It  vras  easy  to  say  that  I  had  never  iu  niy  life 
met,  much  Ie#^  been  acquainted,  with  any  young  hujy  answering 
to  hu  description :  but  it  was  just  as  undeniable  Ihat  every  featurftl 
in  ber  face  was  as  familiar  to  mo  as  the  Dresdf^n  Madonna  or  tbo^ 
Vdiusof  Alilo.  Here  wero  two  certainties,  in  irreconcilable  con- 
flict wilii  eaeb  other,  and  it  wa4  my  unlucky  lot  to  liave  stumbled 
betwoen  them.  I  began  to  have  avrious  doubu  whether  I  weia 
Mt  bewitched — whether  my  liead  were  quite  right.    Could  it  be 
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that  my  solitary  habits,  my  UDBaciableoea?,  my  tacttaroity,  liad 
Vi<>giin  to  affect  my  reason  ?  I  am  not  eita^}(eraUng  my  Deelinfr 
in  the  Wnt.  A  ^nuinu  logical  paradox  in  »bout-  t)te  most  appal- 
ling tiling  that  t^an  ooofront  a  man  in  thi»  world.  Leaving  all 
consideration  of  my  vmbarratwmeut  and  awkwardness  out  of  the 
question,  tho  predicament  of  being  at  odds — so  to  speak — wilb 
possibility,  was  boyonil  measure  distressing.  ^ 

However,  I  cooled  down  at  la-it.,  and  wisely  resolving  to  ginff 
the  mystery  time  to  resolve  itself,  I  bent  my  slep«  towards  the 
conoert-grntmil  and  tint,  down  at  ow  of  the  vnemit  tablre.  The 
band  eiriick  up  oiiv  of  MototI'm  Sinfonii-s.  I  was  Just  beginiunK 
to  forget  my  troubloH  in  the  music,  when  a  slight  stir  near  nMfl 
attracts  my  notice,  and  looking  round,  what  was  my  disraay  to 
behold  approni-hing  the  identical  [(ersonages  of  my  late  adventure  \ 
Ouidcd  by  fate,  they  siiinU-rwl  on  until  they  reached  tho  verj' 
nest  table  to  my  own.  It  happened  to  be  the  only  disengaged 
one  in  the  vicinity.  They  did  not  )>e>em  to  see  me  at  all :  and 
after  a  few  momenta'  deliberation,  they  sat  down.  ^k 

I  have  not  yet  attempted  to  dcAcribe  them.     The  genllen>«B' 
Wiia  a  fine-looking  old  fellow  of  sixty  or  therca)>ont4,  with  ruddy 
cheeks,  black  eyes,  and  a  broad  while  beard.   He  appeared  (•<  U.*,  and 
evidently  was,  a  well-to-do  Kngliyh  Mjnire.     The  young  lady, 
daughter,  is  not  so  easily  to  be  disposed  of;  in  fiict,  it  is  folly  tfl 
attempt  describing  her  at  all.     Her  father's  face,  though  of  a  fine 
type,  had  iiolhing  in  it  peculiar  or  remarkable;  hers,  on  the 
trary,wa*  a  fnce  which, once  seen,  could  never  !«  forgott^u  or  con- 
founded  with  any   other.     It*  contour  wa*   at   onco  rtroog  and 
delicate;  and  the  maidenly  dignity  of  the  expression  was  tempered 
by  the  sciircely  ^uliducd  spurklc  of  frolicsome  spirits  in  the  long 
blue  eyes.     Of  crisp,  golden-brown  hair  she   had  more  than  she 
tv-ell  knew  what  to  do  with ;  it  was  packed  and  twisted  all  ovet 
her  lovely  head,  with  little  regard  to  fashionable  offect,  but  with  a 
result  of  lavish  splendour  nhich  I  was  unfashionable  enougli  to 
prefer.    Her  complexion  was  darker  than  the  colour  of  her  vjtn 
warranted  ;  it    had  a  glowing   depth   and   intensity   that  TitiaN 
would  haw  loved  to  imitate;   so  that,  although  you  would  not 
tiaw  called  her  clieek  high-coloured,  it  made  all  other  women's 
choL-kH   look  dull  and  inefTectual.     Her  lips  were  clear  red,  andj 
nnspoken  elotiuencc  dwelt  in  their  cur^'cs.     In  figure  she  was 
alert,  and  somewhat  sU-ndcr. 

Inadequate  as  I  perceive  this  attempt  at  porinutiirc  to  lie, 
ecnreely  needed  a  glanoe  at  her,  as  she  sat  at  that  neigbbouriog 
table,  to  inform  mywlf  of  every  detail  of  her  appearance.     Her 
imago  Memod  to  lave   been  pre*?nt  to  my  innw  conscioiisDesi 
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I  met  IwT — to  employ  a  metaphysical  periphrasis  for  what 
was  to  me  a  very  certain  and  definite  fact.  An  hour  previous  to 
our  enooimter  before  Uie  Poizellan  Kandlung,  I  could  have  taken 
n^  p^ieil  and  sket«bed  the  outline  of  her  features  as  accurately 
M  DOW  that  the  «a«  before  me.  The  only  difference  betwueo  hor 
and  tbis  stnoge  ikuticipation  of  her  (or  wbatevur  it  was)  in  tny 
mind  was,  as  I  now  had  leisure  to  observe,  Uiat  her  hair  and  eyes 
«(>re  a  goo<l  mnny  shades  lighter  t.hitn  those  of  my  forecast.  The 
«jw  tbat  I  had  tbou>^t  of  were  dark  grey,  almost  hluck,  and  the 
eriap  locks  a  deep  luatreloss  brown. 

The  band  was  playing  tlie  second  movement  of  the  Kinfonie, 
and  while  the  music  lasterl,  she  sat  in  quiet  and  pleased  attention, 
ber  chin  resting  on  her  half-opened  hand,  and  her  glance  directed 
na^ftly  towardti  the  little  group  of  statuary  that  fL^ndtt  at  the 
Ottt«r    extremity  of   tlio  conoert>ground.    Tlie    old  genU«Ruio,J 
mefenwhile,  studied  the  progrnmme  and  took  a  ]jull  or  two  at  the! 
acboppm  of  beer  which  tl>c  kcllner  bud  brought  him.     When  at 
hogth  the  intcrmiiiEion  came,  the  two  engaged  in  couvcrsatioUyj 
•Dd  then  all  the  sparkle  and  mischievous  charm  of  the  young  lady's^ 
bee  came  to  the  surlace ;  and  if  she  hud  been   beautiful  before* 
ber  loveliness  was  now  well-nigh  intolerable.     Presently  the  old 
gentleman  lit  a  cigar,  and,  getting  up  from  the  tahle,-walked  off  to 
nnoke  it,  leaving  bis  daughter  temporarily  alone. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  at  this  point,  that  I 
«u  already  in  love :  although  I  do  sot  think  I  bad  yet  realised 
the  fiwt  myself.     Never  ha\'ing  experienced  any  sensations  of  tho  J 
Und  before,  T  peihapfi  failed  to  attribute  to  tliem  their  full  aig^l 
idficsnce.     But  an   incident   which   now   occiured   informed  my 
ignonacc.     A  guttural  voice  from  somewhere  behind  uie  madej 
tentf  beard  above  tbo  low  bum  of  general  con\'ersat)on   round' 
■boat.     *Ach   Herrjc!'  it  exclaimed,  in  a   tone  of  ioipertincot 
admiration, '  was  fiir  cine  8cbonbcit  1 ' 

I  turned  about  in  punt  amazement,  unablo  to  believe  that  any 

human   being  could   have   tlie   audacity   to    launch    his   impu- 

deooe  against  this  gracious  paragon.     But  I  could  not  doubt  the 

Bfidcnoe  of  my  own  oenees.     An  overgrown  young  lieutenant  of 

cavalry  wa«  sitting  at  a  table  close  by,  Ids  hands  resting  on  tbo 

hilt   of  bia   long  #abrc,  and  his  pale-blue   prominent   e^-es  fixed 

iiMulently  upon  my  young  lady-~I  my,  upon  mviul    There  was  in 

hi*  manner  an  insufferable  Mwagger  and  i>clf<coinplaccnt  conceit 

vbich  would  have  been  hard  t-noiigb  to  put  up  with  at  any  time, 

Bbnt  which  under  tbew  circumitances  mude  my  hand«  turn  coM 

nnd  my  face  hot  with  ire.     I  knew  fomothing  of  ibo  fellow — be 

■vas  a  certain  Von  Vaurt,  reputed  to  b}  immensely  rich,  and  Ije 
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occiipit^l  the  liriit  Htxg^  of  the  same  biiililing  nlMsc  sky  parloUr 

K^DM  dodicated  to  iny  miise.     He  had  a  tcandaioiis  reputation  ina 

^^rv»d«a  ax  a  gambler  anil  libertine ;  and  if  I  had  never  IrouUedV 

myself  to  verify  tlic  report*  of  liU  ill-fume  lierctofore,  I  bad  not 

the  least  hesitation  at>oiit  believiuj;  tlie  worst  of  them  now. 

But  jiiHt  08  I  was  on  the  point  of  obeying  the  impuliie  I  was 
under  to  clutcb  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  kick  him  out  of 
the  grouncU,  it  came  upon  me  like  a  blow  in  U>c  face  that  I  luid  no 
bu9Jne»s  to  interfere.  Von  Vaust  had  as  yet  done  nothing  actively 
uiilawriil,  iiixl  the  uit-re  oxpre.s-iion  cf  liiii  irnpeitineat  admiration^ 
was  niU  a  wiiriiint  for  a  perfect  stranger  to  both  piuiiv*,  liko  my-"B 
«elf,  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  liim.  ^loreovcr,  the  young  lady'i 
fathL'r  wa.;  not  far  off,  and  could  be  summoned  in  ca»c  of  u^ed  ; 
and  finally,  she  hers(.'If  did  uol  appear  to  be  frightened.  She  took 
not  the  slightest  notice  of  Von  Vauist.,  for,  though  looking  straight 
towards  him,  her  glance  seemed  \a  put>s  over  him  or  tlirougli  liim 
without,  informing  her  of  his  existence— in  a  way  which,  bad 
there  been  a  grain  of  manly  decency  in  hiei  coropodition,  woidd 
have  made  him  wiah  the  earth  to  swallow  him :  and  nothing  but  a 
Hlight  di&dninful  quiver  of  her  upper  lip  betrayed  that  sho  had 
heard  bin  remark  at  all.  I  restrained  my  wrath,  therefore,  as 
best  I  cold  J,  and  contented  myself  with  tumiog  round  in  my  cbaii 
and  starin};  at  the  lieutenant  in  as  offensive  and  iDtmltiog  a 
manner  as  I  could. 

He  noticed  my  behaviour,  and  doubtless  divined  tbe  caiue  of 
it :  and  by  way  of  showing,  perhaps,  bow  Uttlo  he  cared  for  my 
displeasure,  he  presently  summuned  the  kellner  and  sent  )iim  off 
for  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  The  man  soon  returned  with  a  very 
large  and  showy  one. 

*  Take  it  to  that  l-'raiilein  there,'  said  Von  Vamt,  with  a  Ic«r  of 
de6ance  at  mc, '  and  prt-sent  it  to  her  with  my  compliments.* 

The  man  looked  rather  frightened  at  tlii*  commission,  but 
obeyed  nevertheless,  and  laid  the  houquet  before  the  young  lady 
with  a  deprecatory  air  and  an  inarticulate  murmur. 

By  this  time  tlic  attention  of  most  of  the  people  round  about 
had  lieen  attracted,  and  everyone  watched  with  interest  to  «w 
what  the  young  lady  would  do.  A-t  for  we,  \  was  pretty  nearly 
at  the  end  of  my  tether,  and  only  awaited  (he  first  symptom  of 
dL«ti«is  on  her  part  to  take  the  lieutenant  by  the  throat.  He 
could  probably  have  settled  me  with  oue  band,  but  at  the  moment 
I  forgot  to  think  of  that. 

Amidiit  a  genenil  pause  of  suspease,  the  young  lady  (jiuelly 
took  up  the  bouqui-t  and  examined  it  critically.  Tlie  colour  in 
her  cheeks  deepened  a  i^ltade,  and  her  eyes  ^aikhd  bcuMtb  tbeir 
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taiih«B,  but  otherwise  slie  l)ct  ra.yed  no  Ngns  of  uneaainees  or  indi^a- 

ttkin.  At  leogtb  utie  laid  iIia  flnwe»  down,  put  hflr  hand  in  her 
pocket,  and  pullml  oiil  Iit>r  pockt;t-buuk. 
)  The  kellner  N)iin«d  ncrvounly  from  one  log  to  the  other,  and 
glanced  Imrriedly  towards  Von  Vnusf,  whose  insolent  stnilc  was 
Ikising  it««ir  in  nn  oxprcsdon  of  something  like  bcwildonneut . 
The  young  lady  opened  the  pocket-book,  and  took  out  of  it 
11  gold  piece  of  the  valun  of  six  thalers.  Hnndiug  it  to  the 
utoniabed  kellner,  she  said  in  German  and  in  a  low  even  tone, 
which  was  distinctly  audihle  to  all  the  i.-nriouH  liatenei-s : 

I'  I  am  not  accustomed  to  buy  flowcnt  of  pedlern,  hut  I  supposo 
tfai«  pcraon  must  be  very  much  in  want  of  moucy,  »hvv  hv  offer* 
tlicm  to  ini>  in  i\n%  wtiy;  so  I  will  tiike  thorn  out  of  chanty. 
Give  him  thiti,  phiiM',  and  Kcnd  liim  away.* 
[  There  was  dead  wlence  for  a  moment;  but  as  (lie  unfortunate 
tellncr  turned  to  perform  bin  new  orders,  one  or  two  persons 
snickered,  and  others  joined  in,  itud  ntmod  immediut^-Iy  Wiuti-  was 
a  uniTemd  explosion  of  derisive  mirth  at  the  };allant  lieutenant's 
expense.  'Sacrament!'  stuttered  he,  jumping  to  his  feet,  his 
clumpy  features  of  &  dull  crimson  hue,  while  be  strove  by  ao 
enraged  itare  to  awe  the  laughers  into  silence.  But  it  was  in 
vain ;  others,  hearing  the  nproar,  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  soon 
added  tbeir  quota  to  the  chorus  of  oontemptuoiis  merriment;  and 
at  iaitt  even  the  kellner  pricked  up  the  oournge  of  numlters,  and  as 
be  laid  down  the  gold  coin  upon  the  lieutenant's  tahle,  he  sutTered 
abroad  grin  to  make  itself  visible  on  his  countenance  likewise. 
At  this  juncture  the  wbite-bcarded  old  gentleman  came  shoulder- 
ing through  the  crowd,  in  a  tempest  of  apprehemioa  and  wrath ; 
n  finding  his  daugbter  safe,  he  Btoo<l  with  one  arm  in  bers,  glaring 
ound  on  every  side  in  search  of  a  foe.  Fut  tl»e  only  indiWdual  who 
ight  have  answered  to  that  tenn  hatl  by  this  time  #lunk  away, 
,ed  by  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  the  wliole  assembly.  And  then 
ynting  lady,  who,  while  unprotected,  had  liome  Iier^rlf  so  firmly, 
ifuddeiily  bent  her  lovely  fact^  again»t  her  father's  dioulder  and  bunt 
into  tears.  As  he  Inl  her  away,  a  low  murmur  of  sympathy  and 
admiration  followed  her;  for  nltliougb  a  Dresden  crowd  is  in 
general  anything  but  a  galbiut  one,  their  hearts  were  th<woiigbty 
tokeo  captive  for  once.  For  my  part,  my  mind  was  in  a  strange 
medley  of  conflicting  emotions ;  I  remained  seated  at  my  table 
with  my  head  in  my  hands,  unable  to  think  coherently.  Whetlier 
Mozart's  Sinfonie  was  phiyed  to  the  end  or  not  I  am  unable  t^ 
*ay ;  at  all  events,  I  lieard  nothing  of  it.  But  towards  evening  1 
fbuod  royvelf  at  home ;  an<l  tlien  began  ttie  fiitilr  struggle  against 
Jove  and  fate  wbicb  I  havenln-ady  descriU-d, 
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I  have  also  stated  how,  od  tlie  third  day,  reaigmng  myself  with 
the  best  grace  I  could  to  the  inevitable,  I  prepared  to  take  my 
customary  afternoon  BtroU.  I  had  accordingly  put  on  my  well-worn 
Tyroleee  hat,  and,  grasping  my  wftlking-Btick,  was  just  about  to 
issue  forth — when  a  loud  ringing  at  the  hall  entranoe,  soon 
followed  by  a  firm  step  along  the  passage  and  a  lesounding  knock 
at  my  own  door,  made  me  pause. 

'  Can  it  be  the  old  gentleman  ? '  flashed  across  my  mind,  and 
the  thought  fetched  the  heart  into  my  mouth.  '  Idiot  1'  I 
exclaimed  the  next  instant,  '  of  course  it  can  only  be  a  messenger 
from  that  Bcoundrel  Yon  Vaust,  with  an  invitation  to  a  duel.  And 
by  Heaven  ! '  I  added,  flinging  the  door  open  savagely, '  there's  no 
man  in  the  world  I  shall  have  so  much  pleasure  in  shooting  I' 

(  To  be  eoncladed.) 
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'fierciuCBD  with  Ibanks!'  The  tetms  are  vuriod  siinielimw— 
•With  the  Editor'^  c-omplimenU,'  or  'With  th«  I'Mitor*^  com- 
lilimetitfi  aud  thanks.'  These  are  the  curter  forms.  Tlioro  in  no 
ooliJDilDcss  in  litem,  of  ooune.  Tliey  are  mer*.'  busiu««s-liku 
iaLimations  that  lh«  contribution  you  liave  offered  ia  not  a  coDtri- 
botioa  that  will  «iiil  the  editor  of  tlii^  magazine  ;ou  have  sent 
your  MS.  to.  Vf  t  {icrhups  tlicrv  uve  do  more  painful,  no  more 
odiouB,  DO  more  disheurtvDJng  wurd«  in  t)ie  vocabulary  of  litera* 
turetbuithoe — '  Returned  with  thanks' — t-vcn  when  they  ari>  sofU 
eneJ  with  tho  editor's  complimeotfl;  and  a  fow  editor*,  editor* 
who  porbaps  Iiavo  a  vi\-id  recollectioa  of  tht-ir  own  sensation*  in 
receiving  b*ck  tlieir  rejecte<l  MS5.,  have  trivd  to  »uIUm  the  blow 
to  MDBttive  mindfl  by  lengthening  the  form  a  little.  They  regret 
tltat  your  article  is  nol:  *  suitable '  to  their  magazine,  or  that  they 
bare  not  spaif  for  it,  and  try  in  une  or  two  other  ways  to  save 
joat  amour propre  in  performing  a  duty  which,  however  per 
formed,  must  touch  you  to  tht-  (juiek. 

T)iL-re  may,  of  course,  be  u  dozen  reasons  for  the  rejection  ol 
jour  MS.  The  article  may  be  too  long.  The  iiubject,  however 
iDt«fe«tin>;  it  may  be  to  you,  may  not  be  of  gufflcient  interest  to 
the  public  at  the  moment  to  make  it  north  tbi?  editor's  while  to 
publish  th«?  article.  Or  it  may  be  upon  a  subject  which  is  outside 
the  fSDgs  of  topics  the  editor  wish&<>  to  deal  with.  Or — for  tliere 
*n  numy  coostruotioos  to  }»  put  upon  the  wonln — the  «tylv  io 
which  you  b&ve  writt«n  may  not  aiiiit  the  t^me  of  the  rnagazioc- 
VoQ  may  be  a  writer  of  briltJaut  and  profotmd  genius,  a  Tliackeiuy 
or  a  Cariyle ;  but  even  Tha^-keray  and  C'Drlyle  were  as  funiltar 
with  these  word<  'Returned  with  thank*'  as  the  rest  of  us. 
Tbackeray'M  'Yellowpbisb  Papers'  wen-  in  their  day  among 
the  most  sparkling  contributions  to  *  Kroner's  Magazine.'  But 
Thackeray,  writing  an  article  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  in  the 
style  of  t}i«  VcUowplu»b  Papers,  had  to  submit  to  a  revision  at 
the  hands  of  the  editor  wfaicli  made  bi«  rocollvcttoa  of  tb« 
'  Edinburgh  Iteview,'  even  with  the  solatium  of  a  handsome 
cheque,  anything  but  pleaont.  Francis  Jeffrey  used  (o  cut  and 
■Issli  at  Carlylc's  M.SS.^ — da.4i  out  and  write  in — till  Cnrlyle  must 
have  been  more  than  mortal  if  lie  did  not  use  stronger  language 
than  he  put  upon  paper,  and  even  after  all  thu  Jeffrey  apparently 
coaw  to  the   conclusion   tluit   *  Cariyle   would  not  do '   for   the 
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*  EditiWrgli  Itcvlow,'  I  have  had  MSS.  returned  agiuii  aitd  a^ia, 
hut  they  have  always  found  a  publisher  in  the  end,  an<J  I  have  to 
impresiiioQ,  which  is,  1  believe,  shared  by  many  public  writer?, 
that  the  l)est  articles  are  tliose  that  are  returned  the  oftenest.  I  fl 
kuow  they  are  somutiim?*  the  ino*l  »niccei)«fid,  and — to  compare  ™ 
small  things  with  {^4it — f/ttU,  it  iit  notorious,  has  been  the  cv« 
with  two  or  thri-e  historical  work^  and  worke  of  tiction  which 
before  they  were  published  were  metaphorically  scored  all  over  by  _ 
the  publishers'  readers  with  these  words,  *Ketura©d  with  thanke.*  f 
It  \ik  said  that  Bret  Harte  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  have 
an  article  rejected,  that  everything  he  has  written  has  been 
taken  at  once,  aud  that  he  ko  enjoys  his  own  work  that  the  read- 
ing  of  his  proofs  is  still  to  him  one  uf  his  grt-ateJit  pleasures.  I 
cannot  vouch  for  the  story,  ultbough  it  is  very  likely  to  be  true. 
But  if  it  he,  alt  I  can  say  is  that  Bret  Uaile's  experience  staodg 
in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  most  men  of  genius.  There  have 
been  men,  of  course,  who  have  awoke  one  morning,  like  llyron,  to 
find  themselves  fiimoutt,  who  have  caught  tlie  public  ear  by  their 
first  poem,  their  first  novel,  or  their  tirst  essay,  and  kept  it  by  the 
churnt  of  their  style  and  their  power  of  geniun  all  through  the 
course  of  a  long  life. 

The  present  Prime  Mioi»t«r  is  one  of  these  men.  His  firti 
novel, '  Vivian  Grey,'  took  tendon  by  storm,  and  was,  within  a 
few  days  of  its  publifation,  to  be  found  in  every  boudoir  and  upon 
every  drawing-room  table.  It  was  putfed  in  the  newspaper*,  talked 
about  in  eluh-raoms  and  smoking-roomsi,  and  ran  through  a 
succession  of  six  editions  in  six  months.  Hut  as  a  rule  auccesful 
men  of  letters  owe  as  much  to  '  the  magic  of  patience '  as  they 
owe  lotht*  magic  of  genius;  and  even  Lord  Beaconstiehl,  with  all 
bis  Huccew),  has  had  his  moititications  u«  a  writer  no  \^*  iliuii  as  a 
Parliamentary  debater  and  stjitwman.  'Contariiii  Hcming'  fell 
still-bfirn  from  the  pre,**,  although  written,  &»  the  author  still 
insists,  with  d<H-p  thought  aud  feeling;  and 'The  Bcvolutionaiy 
Kpick,'  a  poem  written  under  the  glittering  minarebt  and  the 
cypree8>gTOve8  of  tho  last  city  of  the  Ciesars  to  illustrate  the 
rival  principles  of  government  that  were  contending  for  the  mas- 
tery of  the  world,  and  to  take  rank  with  the  Iliad,  with  the  .Cneid, 
with  the  Divine  Comedy,and  with  Paradise  Lost,  was  printed  only 
to  line  trunks  with,  till  a  line  or  two  happened  to  Iw  quoted  from 
it  in  the  House  of  OommonK  thirty  year*  after  it»  publication, 
and  >lr.  Disraeli  reprinted  it,  with  a  few  trifling  alterations,  to 
vindicate  his  consiateocy  as  well  as  his  courage. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  career  was  one  of  the  mo«t  brilliant  and 
successful  in  literature.    But  even  Sir  Walter  Scott's  maiden 
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effort,  s  thin  quurto  volume  of  '  Traimlations  from  tbe  Ballads  of 
Biirger,'  fi-Il,  like  '  Tbc  Rovolulionary  Kpit-k,'  still-born  from  the 
prestt.  and  Siuit  rcturocd  lo  his  dcdk  in  his  fnllier's  office,  to  copj 
writ«  and  to  brood  over  a  ballad  of  liis  own  wbich  eliould  con- 
vince the  world,  in  spite  of  itself,  that  in  neglecting  bis  tiansln- 
tion«  il  bad  *  neglected  sometbing  worth  notice.' 

Charlec  Dickvm  i«  tbc  only  writer  of  distinction  in  our  time 
whose  success  nt  all  rcsembliit  Bret  Ilarti^'s,  and  tbc  succesn,  the 
prompt,  brilliant,  and  EtsrtUng  huccchk  of  Charles  Dickens  stands  in 
riking  contrast  to  that  of  hi«  rival,  his  gwiitwt  and  perhaps 
lUiently  successful  rival,  Thackeray,     It  is  painful  to  read 
Thaekersy's  life— to  hear  of  his  loss  of  fort  une  in  a  harum-scarum 
speculation  like  tbat  of  bis  fathor-in-law  with  "■  The  Constitutional ' 
^-of  bi«  early  utruggles  in  Fari*  and  London— of  his  eflTorrs  as  an 
arlist — of  Dickens's  curt  refunal  of  his  request  to  be  allowed  to 
ilhutratc  *  Pickwick,' — of  his  long  meditation  and  lalxjrious  pro- 
duction of  '  Vanity  Fair ' — and  of  tbe  way  in  which  the  MS.  of 
thi«  work,  a  work  worthy  of  the  genius  that  produced  '  Tom  Jones,' 
made  its  rwind  of  the  pubUsheis'  readers  only  to  be  returned  with  or 
witJiout  thanks  by  all  in  turn,  till  it  at  last  found  appreciative 
piiblifiher:!  in  Bradbury  and  Kvans,  and,  with  the  help  of  an  article, 
1      in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  soon  liecamc  as  popidar  in  its  yellow 
i      wrapper  as  '  Pickwick '  had  been  10  its  green  cover. 
^K      All  the  world  knows  the  history  of  '  Jane  Kyre,' — how  it  was 
^Hiritten  iu  the  grey  old  parsonage  under  the  Yorkshire  bills;  how 
[     the  rough  notes,  sketched  hastily  in  pencil,  were  transcribed  in  a 
I      neat  hand  as  legible  as  print;  and  bow  the  MS.,  in  itA  brown* 
paper   wrapper,   was   sent  off  from   tbe   small   station-house  at 
Keighley  to  publisher  after  publisher,  only  to  find  its  way  back 
again,  *  Uetiuned  with   thanks,'  till  the  packet,  scored  all  over 
with  publishers'  names,  and,  well-nigh   worn  out  by  its  travels, 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  with  a 
stamped  envelope  inside  for  a  reply.     This  story  of  *  Jane  Eyre '  is, 
with  authors  who  cannot  find  a  publisher,  one  of  the  standing 
source*  of  consolation,  and  it  is  a  very  striking  instance  of  tbaJ 
way  ID  which  publishers*  readers  now  and  then  look  through  * 
ff&.  that  find  their  way  into  their  hands,  even  if  it  doe«  not 
c  that  [lulilidiers,  like  women,  though  they  cant  about  geniii!i, 
cannot  divine  its  existence  till  all  the  world  point  with  tlie  lumd ; 
for   MesETs.   Smith  and   Elder's   reader  was  so  struck   with  (he 
tale  that,  Scot  as  he  was,  he  eat  up  half  the  night  to  finish  it. 
but  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  even  for  the  readers,  for  it 
:nt  be  dull,  tedious  work,  to  spell  out  the  plot  of  u  story,  or  to 
'ml  tbe  proofs  of  genius  in  a  bose  pile  of  MSS.  wlucVi  'j-a-Ck.  c%a. 
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hardl;  pcrkap«  decipher  except  witli  a  glas«i,  and  perhaps  not  always 
■with  that,  Francis  Jeffrey  kutw  so  well  the  diBieiilty  of  formiog 
an  o pinion  u pern  im  article  from  ruudiug  it  in  AIS.,  that  in  Bending 
Iiis  fintt  article  to  the '  Edinburgh  Hcvit-w,'  after  he  had  relinqiiiithcii 
the  editorship,  he  stipulated  that  Mr.  Napier  should  not  attempt 
to  rttail  it  till  he  could  read  it  iit  tjpe;  and  the  editor  of  the 
■.Saturday  Hevicw,'  u  few  years  ago,u«L-d  to  have  every  article  tliat 
seemed  :it  uU  nortli  publishing  set  up  in  type  heforK  he  miide  up 
hi»  mind  whether  to  accept  or  reject  it.  Evcrythiug,  us  Cliarlc* 
Lamb  used  to  say,  is  apt  to  read  so  raw  in  MS. 

It  is  tlie  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  know  how  as 
article  will  rerul  from  luuking  at  it  in  MS.,  ao  difficult  that  even 
authors  thcm«(-lvej(,  men  of  lung  nnd  vjiried  ex[»^Tiencv,  men  liko 
Huun;  and  Mncauluy,  could  scldum  form  an  opinion  upon  their 
own  writings  till  they  saw  how  they  looked  in  print.  And  wbeo 
Uiat  is  the  case  with  the  author,  bow  must  it  be  with  the  pub- 
lisher or  his  reader,  and  with  the  editor  of  a  publication  who  has  to 
make  up  his  mind  aliout  the  nientA  of  half-a-dozen  MSS.  in  tiie 
course  of  a  moruing !  Vet,  after  all,  1  »uxpt:ct  tliat  very  few  articles 
and  very  few  ItookH  that  are  worth  printing  are  lost  to  tlio  world, 
for  the  etfinpetitiuu  among  publishers  for  MSS.  is  only  ooo  d^rea 
less  keeu  than  the  competition  among  authors  for  publishers, 
and  un'  author  who  has  anything  worth  printing  is  seldom  long 
without  a  publisher. 

I  happen  to  know  the  secret  history  of  a  book  which  has  long 
since  taken  its  rank  among  the  classics  of  English  Literature — 
I  mean  '  Eotben.'  It  was  written  years  and  years  before  it  was 
published,  written  with  care  and  thought,  revised  in  the  keenest 
B[nrit  of  criticism,  and  kept  under  lock  and  key  for  a  long  tioK, 
It  ia  a  book  which,  as  far  ati  workmaiisihip  goo*,  oxempUfieji  in  a 
very  striking  form  Sht^mttonc's  rule  for  good  writiug — 'SpontAD' 
eons  thought,  laboured  expression' — and  tlicrc  are  few  Uraks  of 
travel  which  equally  abound  in  adventure,  incident,  sketches  of 
character,  and  personal  romance.  It  is,  as  Lockbart  well  said,  an 
English  (■]a«>ic.  Bui  wlien  Alexander  Kinglake  offered  it  to  the 
publishers,  they  refuwil  it  one  and  all,  refused  it  upon  any  tcrm^  and 
the  author  at.  Uis4,  out  of  conceit  with  his  >IS.  and  perhaps  witli 
himself^  walket)  into  a  bookiK:llcrV  shop  in  Pall  Moll,  exf^ned 
the  sdvei)t»re»  of  the  MS.,  uurl  made  it  a  present  to  the  pub* 
UeJicr  if  he  thought  it  worth  printing.  Tiie  first  edition  lingered  fl 
a  little  on  his  hands,  till  a  notice  in  the  '  Quarterly  Keview,*  from  " 
the  pen  of  Lockbart,  called  attention  to  it,  and  lb«  printer's 
difficulty  after  that  was  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  I  hope  I 
am  not   viohiting  any  coDfidenoe  by   addmg  tliut  tbo  publisher, 
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year  bjr  j-ear,  for  many  yean,  gent  Mr.  Kinglake  a  cheque  for  100/. 
ervry  C1iri»ttDU«  day. 

Thomux  Campbell,  the  poet,  attending  a    publisher's  ditmer, 

'oDce  losc  and  arkod  p<?rmiesion  to  propose  a  toast.     The  toast  was 

,o  'XupolcoQ  Bonaparte'     '  Why  an?   we   to  drink  his  health?' 

:ed  the  host.     '  Hecauae  h«  sliot  a  bookseller,'  replied  tlie  poet ; 

it  was  in  the  spirit  of  tl)i$  story  that  Foter  Piirley  uncf.  co>n> 

pu)>lL'obcrs  to  Odin  and  Thor,  driukiug  llieir  nine  from  iht! 

ulb  of  authors.     But  if  publi:<hrrv,  like  tJie  rest  of  m,  now  and 

make  a  miittake  in  retuniiDg  ^ISS.,  this  anecdote,  which  docs 

stand  alone,  proves,  I  think,  that  when  they  make  a  hit  with 
MS.,  they  know  how  to  share  their  success  with  the  author. 

Aotbony  TroUope  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful 
writas  of  our  day.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  made  a 
fbrtone  by  their  pens.  Yet  it  seems  only  like  yesterday  that  Anthony 
TroUope,  attending  a  dinner  given  to  him  upon  his  retirement 
from  the  I'ost-Office,  drew  a  graphic  sketch  of  his  early  experiences 

literature,  of  .MSS.  rejected  hy  the  editors  of  inagasiocs,  of 
iISS.  accepted  and  published  and  not  paid  fur,  or  paid  for  in  a 
way  which  wu«  wor^e  than  no  payment  at  al),  and  of  the  monetary 
remit  ofhi.*  first  few  years'  laliour,  12/.  5a.  7^(/.  one  year,  and 
SOL  2«.  6d.  another.  It  was  said  of  Murray,  '  eilwr-tongued 
ilurray,*  that  ho  never  knew  tlie  dltVcrcnec  between  no  professional 
incomi'  and  3,000/.  a  year,  and  that  was  the  case  witli  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Charles  Dickens.  But  cases  like  this  of  Anthony  Trollope'si 
are,  I  suspect,  much  commoner  than  those  of  Scott  and  Dickens. 

Charles  Dickens  used  to  pooh-pooh  the  notion  of  Lions  in 
the  Paib  in  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  he  pooh-poohed  it  witli 
good  reamn,  for  I  doubt  if  he  ever  experiencetl  the  feeling  which 
BKat  other  men  of  hJK  kind  have  felt  at  the  night  of  u  Ucjected 
MS. ;  and  from  the  day  when,  with  tho  *  New  Monthly '  in  his  hand, 
lie  turned  into  Westminster  Hall,  with  tcurs  in  his  eyes,  to  read 
his  first  contribution  to  a  magazine,  till  the  afternoon  when  he 
laid  down  his  pen  upon  the  unfinished  page  of '  Kdnin  Drood,'  the 
career  of  (!barle8  Dickens  was  a  long  and  uninterrupted  succession 
of  triumphs.  But  there  is  hardly  another  writer  of  Dickens's 
gmiiH  who  could  not  turn  to  his  pigeon-holes  and  fish  out  MS. 
after  MS.  that  liad  made  the  round  of  the  msgatiaes  or  the 
publishers.  Evao  Bret  Harte's  own  countryman,  John  Lothrop 
Motlcry,  the  greatest  historian  America  has  yet  produced,  had  tho 
BMrtificaUon  to  see  his  318.  of  'The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  * 
ntomed  *  With  Mr.  Murray's  compliments  and  thaaks*  before  he 
•ould  find  a  publisher  for  a  work  which  now  ranks  with  the  most 
faoUiaDt  and  suLceMfiil  nanstives  of  our  time.     Tliis  was  Motley's 
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!<ecoiid  diutppointmeiit  witli  his  MS.  JIU  first  v,a»  ttie  int<-]ligt>nc«, 
when  lif:  Iiad  i*|iMit,  sovi*r;il  yv&n  in  coUcctinfj  Iiis  mattTiaU  and  in 
sketchiu;;  the  outlines  of  hie  History,  that  Prcscott,  with  a  *  Life 
of  Philip  the  Second,'  was  anticipating  him.  The  inlt?JUp>oce 
almost  took  the  soul  of  Hlotley.  '  It  seemed  to  me,'  h«  rajB  in 
ono  of  his  letters,  *  that  i  had  nothing  to  do  hut  (o  ahandon  at 
once  a  cherished  dream,  and  prolmhly  ia  tenounce  authorship. 
For  I  had  not  mado  up  my  mind  to  wril^  a  history,  and  then  cast 
uhntit,  tx)  take  up  a  BTibject.  My  euhject  had  taken  mc  tip,  and 
drawn  rav  on,  and  ubsorlied  me  into  itself.  It  was  necewarj-  for 
mo,  it  Hecmed,  to  write  the  book  I  had  been  thinking  much  of^ 
and  I  had  no  inclination  or  interest  to  write  any  other.'  Yet 
Motley  thou™ht  upon  refleetion  that  it  would  be  disloyal  on  bis 
part  not  to  go  to  Presootf  at.  once  and  explain  hia  position,  and  if 
he  should  find  a  shadow  of  di:<«ft( i*fai:tion  on  his  tnind  to  abandon 
his  plan  alto^-ther.  Pre»cott,  one  of  the  m<»t  generous  of  meo, 
acted  with  Motley  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  acted  on  a  similar  occasion 
with  Robert  CliamlxTs,  and  gave  him  every  eiiooiira^mcnt  and 
help  he  coidd.  '  Had  the  result  of  the  interview  been  difTerent,' 
Niid  Motley, '  I  should  have  gone  from  him  with  a  chill  upon  my 
mind,  and,  no  doubt,  hiive  laid  down  the  pen  at  onec  ;  for  it  was 
not  that  I  cared  about  writing  a  history,  but  that  I  felt  an 
inevitable  inipnl»e  t(i  write  onv  hii'tory.' 

Thin  was  very  much  the  case  with  Cnrlyle  iirid  hi«  '  History  of 
the  French  Revolution.'  Lord  Brougham  had  the  idea  of  writing 
a  *  History  of  the  French  Revolution '  in  hia  head  for  year?,  and  if  Iw 
could  have  foimd  time  for  the  requisite  invej-tigations  he  would 
have  done  it,  for  next  to  eloquence  his  greatest  ambition  was  to 
rank  as  an  historian,  anii  he  thought  ho  possessed  a  special  gift, 
equal  to  Livy's.  for  narrative.  The  secret  history  of  Carlyle's  work 
is  one  of  th«  most  interesting  of  its  kind  in  literature,  'i'here  is 
even  a  touch  of  pithos  about  it,  for  after  the  work  had  l>een  completed, 
offered  to  a  publisher,  and  returned,  tike  .Motley's,  '  With  >Ir. 
Mtirray'«  coinplimentft  and  thanki^,'  the  ^IS.  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  .lohn  Stuart  Mill  for  perusal,  and  ihrMigh  Mill  into  th« 
hnndt  of  a  penxm  who  exprcjwd  a  great  curiosity  lo  see  it.  '  This 
person  ttat  up  perusing  it  far  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  moroiag ; 
and  at  length  recollecting  himself,  xurpriscd  at  the  flight  of  time, 
laid  the  MS.  cnrclcssly  upon  the  library  table,  and  hied  to  bed. 
ThCTc  it  lay,  a  loose  heap  of  nibbish,  fit  only  for  the  wa«t«-paper 
basket  or  for  the  grate.  So  Rctty,  the  housemaid,  thought  when 
she  came  to  light  the  library  fire  in  the  morning.  Looking 
aroimd  for  something  Htiitablo  for  her  purpose,  and  finding 
nothing  better  than  that,  she  thrust  it  into  the  grat*",  and  apply- 
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iDfT  ihclniitcli '  (as  Csrlyle  said  rcccutly  whcu  giviug  an  account  of 
tho  mLihap), '  up  tlie  diimDey,  with  a  nftaikle  and  roar,  went  '*  Th« 
French  Keyolution ;"  thus  ending  in  smoke  and  Root,  na  the  great 
transaction  il-^lf  did  more  than  a  half-ci^ut iiry  a^o.  At  first  Ihey 
forbore  to  tdl  me  the  i:vil  tidiugv;  but  at  loDgth  I  heard  th« 
dismal  etur;,  and  I  vm  an  a  man  Ktuggernl  Irj;  a  licnvy  blow  .  .  . 
I  was  as  a  nuin  bwddc  mrscir,  for  there  was  Hiarcely  u  pugc  of  MS. 
left,  I  sat  down  at  the  table  and  strove  to  collect  tny  thoughts, 
to  conunence  the  work  again.  1  filled  page  after  page,  but 
the  pen  over  every  line  aa  the  page  liui^hed.  Thus  was  it  for 
many  a  weary  day,  until  at  last,  as  I  sat  by  the  window,  half- 
bMited  and  dejected,  my  eye  wandered  along  over  acres  of  roofs, 
I  eaw  a  man  standing  upon  a  scaffold,  engaged  in  building  a  wall 
^tbe  vill  of  a  lion^e.  With  liiit  trowel  he  would  lay  a  great 
ilwb  of  mortar  upon  tlio  Inst  layer,  ntid  then  brick  nfter  brick 
'Uld  IfC  dt'iKuitcd  upon  this,  striking  each  with  the  butt  of  Lis 
Uowi-1,  OS  if  to  give  it  bis  beDedidion  and  farewell :  and  all  the 
vbilo  singing  or  whistling  as  blithe  as  a  lark.  And  in  ray  spleen 
I  Slid  witliin  myself,  '•  Poor  fool  I  how  eaiist  thou  ho  so  merry 
under  Eucb  a  bile-epotted  atmosphere  as  this,  and  everything 
rnsliiog  into  the  regions  of  the  inane  'i "  And  then  1  bethouglit  me, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  "  I'oor  fool  thou,  rather,  that  sittent  here  by  ' 
the  tvindow  whining  and  CDtiiplaining.  What  if  thy  houisu  of 
caTd«  L'dU?  L)  the  unjvcnsc  wrveked  for  that?  The  man  yonder 
tnOds  a  bouse  that  shall  V-  a  home  for  generationtt.  Men  will  be 
bom  in  it,  wedded  in  it,  and  buried  from  it ;  and  th«  voice  of 
weeping  and  of  mirth  shall  bo  heard  withiu  H*  walls ;  and  may- 
faap  true  valour,  prudence,  and  foith  shall  be  ntu^ed  by  its  bearUi- 
•tone.  ^lan  !  symbol  of  eternity  imprisoned  into  time!  it  is  not 
thy  worlu,  which  arc  all  mortal,  iulinitcly  little,  and  tho  greatest 
no  greater  than  the  least,  but  only  tho  spirit  thou  workest  in 
which  can  have  worth  or  continuance.  Up,  then,  at  thy  work,  and 
be  cheerful."  So  I  arose  and  washed  my  face  and  felt  that  my 
head  was  anointed,  and  gave  myi«lf  to  relaxation — to  what  they 
call  "  light  literature."  I  read  nothing  but  novels  for  weeks.  I 
was  surrounded  by  heaps  of  rubbish  and  chaET.  I  read  all  Uie 
YeU  of  that  person  who  was  onc^^  a  captain  in  the  Koyal  Navy — 
extraordinary  ornament  he  must  liave  been  to  it;  the  man 
thai  wrote  stories  almut  dogs  that  had  their  tails  cut  off,  and  alMiit 
people  in  search  of  their  fatlterx  ;  an<l  it  seemed  to  me  that  of  all 
the  «xtraonlinary  dunces  that  had  figured  upon  tlte  planet  be 
it  certainly  bear  the  palm  from  everyone  save  the  readers  of 
books.  .\nd  thus  refreshed  1  took  heart,  of  grace  again,  applied 
me  to  my  work,  and  is  «our«e  of  time  "  The  Fiencb  Kevoluiion  " 
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got  finislicd — RB  ill  things  must  sooner  or  later.'    The  stoiy  u^  iH 
Iwlieve,  unique  in  literature.      But  ei-en  this  story  with  *!!»■ 
If  iatory  of  the  l-'rench  Revolution '  was  only  one  episode  in  ita  bif- 1 
tory.     It  was  eauier  to  reproduce  the  loet  "SX^,  from  cbaoB  thftn  to  fl 
lind  ft  puldisher  for  it ;  and  in  the  recently-publinhcd  *  I^tt«n  of  ' 
Mr.   Rlftcvey  Xapler'  Ihert;  are  two  or  three  notes  of  Carlyle's 
nlvout  hiK   un^iiioco^sfiil  ne^tialionK   wiUi  puli1i«berK — pii)>ltiilM>rR 
in  Patemo»t*r  Row,  puWishers    in    Fleet   Street,   piiblisbers   in  — 
.\lbemarlc  Street.     Mr.  Xiipier  gave  Carlyle  a  letter  of  introdu^fl 
tion  to  Mr.  Rocf-,  in  th«  hopo  tb»t  be  inigbt  publiiih  the  work, 
and  -Mr.  Rees  received  Ctirlylc  with  courtesy.    Butthat  was  all.    He 
did  not  care  about  his  MS.     '  The  public  bad  ceased  to  buy  book*.' 
Murray  waa  tried  ngain  with  a  fresh  introduction,  and  Murray  for 
II  tiniB  soeraftd  likely  to  rise  to  the  bait.     But  3Iurrsy  in  the  end, 
like  Rce«,  returned  the  MS.      'The  Charon  of  Alliemarle  Strcflt 
dur»t  not  risk  it  in  his  g\i.ii.lia  cyvibu.     So  it  leaped  ashore  again.' 

There  L*  a   tradition   in    Paternoster   Row   that  the  MS.  of 
'  Lingiird'fi  Hi*l*>ry '  had  to  go  through  a  similar  cnunc  of  difficulties 
Ix-fiire,  like  Carlyh-'s  it  found  a  publisher;  and  LJngard,  Carlyle,  ^ 
and  Motley  do  not  ^tand  alone  with  their  rejected  MS8.  H 

Lord  Maeaulay  did  iidt  publish  his  History  till  his  contri- 
butions 1"  the  'Edinburgh  Review,'  his  lays,  and  his  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Commons  had  made  his  name  known  all  orer  tba, 
British  Isles,  in  America,  in  every  bungalow  in  Inilia,  in  every  ]og 
Imt  in  the  Valley  of  the  I lawkcsbur^',  and  till  he  knew  perfeotlj 
well  beforehand  that  if  ho  could  only  realise  his  ideal,  and  wrili 
the  History  of  England  in  the  vivid  and  picturesque  style  of  fab 
Ksaaya  and  bis  Lays,  he  waj!  kmxv  of  achicring  the  end  he  had  set 
his  heart  upon,  that  of  K-ing  read  with  as  much  interest  and  zc«t 
as  one  of  Dickens's  novels. 

But  even  Maeaulay  bad  a  skeleton,  a  literary  skeleton,  in  bb 
cupboard — to  wit,  rejectwl  MS.S,,  two  or  three  sets  of  them— MSS. 
which  have  not  been  printed  to  tliis  diiy. 

And  that  waa  the  ca«c  with  Brougham.  Brougham  insisted 
that  twoof  Macaiday'a  articles,  an  article  on  the  French  Revolutioa 
and  another  on  Chatham,  should  tje  put  aside  in  favour  of  one  of  hit 
own,  because,  in  hia  opinion,  no  writer  upon  the  staff  (rf  the 
'Edinbiu^  Review'  waa  eorapeft-nt  to  deal  with  French  potitJoi 
Itut  himself,  and  because,  if  hia  sentences  were  not  in  Macaulay's 
'snip-snap  style,'  he  could  produce  a  more  truthful  and  an 
equally  picturesque  article.  But  even  Rrougham  in  hia  mm 
had  to  break  open  pMckota  of  MS8.  to  find,  instead  of  s  prodf, 
one  of  those  curt  announcements  which  snund  like  a  knell  to  allthA 
hopes  of  a  senaitire  soul — '  Relumed  with  thank:<.' 
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ICven  JelTrey — Fnuusia  JofTrey,  tlie  omni^icnt  and  versatile 
Jeffrey — knew  these  scnwition;,  and  in  those  roomx  in  Biio('lcii<;h 
PLncc  where  Sydney  Smith,  Ilorn^r,  Brougham,  and  Murray  met 
to  talk  ovvr  the  Fuggics-tion  for  establishing  tho*  1->lin burgh  Review,' 
thore  were  three  or  four  >LSS.  lying  about  which  had  been  sent 
to  all  the  existing  magazine?  and  returned.  Jeffrey  had  six  articleii 
in  the  fii^t  number  of  the  '  buff  and  blue,'  and  two  or  three  of 
theae,  I  shrewdly  stupcct,  were  articles  that  were  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  post-hag  of  the  Ixrndon  and  Edinburgh  coach,  and  knew 
what  it  was  to  lie  to;i$ed  about,  with  cigar-ends  and  Odes  to  t)ie 
Spring,  in  a  wattte-paper  basket. 

These  illustrations  might  bo  mtiUiplivd  ad  vt^Xniiv/m,  But  I 
must  atop.  And  yet  them  is  one  morcinstance  which  ought  to  be 
meDtkmcd,  because  it  ii  an  instance  that  carries  a  moral  with  it 
to  thoee  who  think  of  making  literature  a  profession.  I  refer  to 
lieofge  Henry  Lewes,  the  founder  of  the  'Fortnightly  Review.' 
He  waa  one  of  the  most  thoughthil  iind  carefid  of  writers,  a  mAn 
wlto  held  ihat  precUion  of  thought  and  expresidon  alone  constitute 
good  writing.  Yet  (ieorge  Henry  Lewe.^  had  one  of  the  finit 
irtieles  which  he  sent  to  the  '  l-kliobnrgh  Review '  relumed  by 
the  editor  to  be  re-written  all  through,  and  thij  si-cond  edition 
was  so  for  superior  to  the  tirst,  even  in  thr  opiniim  of  its  author, 
that  be  never  after  sent  his  first  IrrouilUin  to  pn-sf^  but  invariably 
wrote  everything  twice  and  sometimes  thrice  before  he  thought  of 
mbmiltiog  it  to  an  editor.  T}k-  conse([iiencc  wns,  of  coun^e,  tliat 
be  aeldom  had  a  .M.*^.  returned.  He  constituted  tiimself  his  own 
editor,  and  r<-tumed  his  own  MSS.  It  is  an  admirable  plan,  and 
if  with  tlut  plan  men  would  only  act  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  advice, 
and  strike  out  of  their  articles  everything  that  they  think  par- 
ticularly fine,  we  should  hear  a  good  deal  less  than  wc*  ilo  at  present 
fif  *  rejected  MSS.'  Anyone  can  seribble — if  he  only  knows  how 
to  spell;  but  writing  U  an  art— one  of  the  lino  arts— .niul  the 
men  who  have  had  (lie  fewest  MS.*v  nrturned  are  the  men  who 
hare  taken  the  greatest  pains  with  their  work:  Macaulay,  for 
iutaooe,  who  wrote  and  re-wrote  some  of  his  essays,  long  as  Ihey 
aie,  three  times  over ;  Allany  Fonblanque,  tlie  most  brilliant  and 
SKful  of  ICngli'h  journalists,  who  wrote  and  rowrole  many 
bis  articles  in  the  '  ExamiiuT '  n<-ws[)aper  «ix  and  seven  times, 
till,  like  Botleau,  he  had  siftc-d  his  arliok*  of  everything  but  the 
duicest  thoughts  and  exprcwious.  Perhaps  if  all  writ«-rs  did  thia  J 
we  should  have  shorter  articles  and  fewer  books ;  but  niorv  articlea  • 
that  now  pensji  with  a  smglc  rondiug  might  be  worth  reprinting, 
and  more  books  might  stand  n  chance  of  descending  to  posterity. 


^w,t 
Bicce 

^rbi« 
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Whbs  Sarah  arriveil  at  the  Meailow,  »Iie  wa«  starllod  by 
Htran^d  silcnco  about  the  phice.  The  nbiieDce  of  tlie  sounds  ol 
bu9_7  life  which  used  tt>  be  there  appulled  her.  There  was  liRbl 
in  the  windows  of  the  kitclicn,  the  parlour,  and  Polly's  bedroom, 
but  no  one  seemed  to  be  stirring,  and  tiic  lij^hts  tind  the  silence 
troubled  Sarah,  so  that  she  turocd  to  Walton,  who  had  aecom 
puuicd  lier  to  the  gate,  and  was  about  to  take  his  leave. 

*^'hat  can  it  mean? 'she  »aid,  witli  a  liewildered  exprcscioD, 
her  pale  face  appearinj;  still  mori.!  piilt-  in  the  moonlight. 

As  be  was  about  to  reply  the  door  opL-ii(.-d,  and  I>r.  Humphreys 
came  out  with  Mioliucl  Hazell,  both  talkin{;  seriously.  He  whim- 
pered hurriedly : 

'  Find  ont  how  she  is,  and  come  back  and  tell  me.  I  aha]l  be 
near  the  gate.' 

Santh  advanced  to  the  Doctor  and  m«t  him  before  the  door  vat, 
closed. 

*  Bless  mc,  Mina  Hod*oIl  1 '  exclaimed  the  old  man  wltli  ,■»  tone 
of  surprise  and  delight.  *  How  do  you  arrive  at  this  time?  1  wa* 
just  going  to  telegraph  to  London  for  a  professional  nurec,  but 
Miss  Holt  will  be  much  bett«r  pleased  to  have  you  to  wait  upon 
her.  Come  in,'  he  added,  witliinit  waiting  for  an  ansirer  to  bis 
question, '  and  I  will  give  you  the  necessary  instructions.'  fl 

'  How  is  she  ? '  inquired  .Sarah  anxiously.  " 

*  Very  ill  indeed ;  hut  we  must  not  despond,'  was  the  Doctor! 
professionally  cautious  reply.  *  She  has  spoken  much  of  you.  aixl 
I  believe  your  presence  will  do  her  more  good  than  all  my 
medicines.  Come  in  at  onc«.  We  need  not  send  for  anyone  now 
you  are  here.' 

As  the  good  old  Doctor  re>cnterc<l  tbo  ball,  Michael  took  Sarah's 
hand,  and  ta  they  followed  faim  he  said,  in  alow,  tremulous  voice; 

'  It  if<M  good  of  you,  Sarah,  to  come  at  once.  Thank  you. 
Although  I  may  never  have  the  right  to  thauk  anyone  on  her 
behalf,  still  I  may  be  gmtefiU  fw  the  relief  your  presence  affordi 
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me.  Darby  htia  been  here  all  the  time;  but  it  will  require  all  tlie  | 
attention  that  you  both  can  give  to  save  her.  She  hu  not  elept  j 
for  more  than  a  oonple  of  hours  during  the  laat  three  dayit,  and  ] 
the  Doctor  in;*  she  mm\  got.  sWp,  or  «lic  cannot  live.'  | 

'  Let  mo  go  to  1)«r  nt  once,'  cried  Sarah.  I 

'No,  no ;  you  murt  first  learn  what  you  liaro  to  do,*  said  the 
Doctor,  ttimtng  round ; '  and  I  mii^t  prepare  hot  for  your  appear- 
ance/ j 

Sarah  submitted,  and  followed  him  into  tlie  parlour,  He  I 
was  n  quick,  kindly  man,  anil  his  instrnotJonB  chiefly  referred  ' 
to  the  diet  of  his  patlK^ot  and  the  tinunt  at  which  it  w«a  to  be  j 
provided.  I 

'As  for  the  medicine,'  ho  said,  smiling, '  I  am  notso  particular    1 
about  that,  and  you  will  find  directions  on  the  bottle  upstairs  -,  but 
by  all  meaoB  tiy  to  get  her  to  eat.     Now  I  will  go  and  t«ll  her     I 
that  you  have  come.     It  is  one  of  the  strangest  caaw  I  have  ever    I 
had ;  for  Mise  lloit  waa  always  so  strong  that  this  sudden  collapse 
is  inexplicable  to  me.     linf  yon  must  get  her  to  eat.' 

The  Doctor  n-ent  upstairs,  and  Sarah  turned  to  Michael.  There 
was  a  frightened  expression  on  her  face  and  a  piteous  tone  in  her 
voice. 

*0h,  Michael,  I  fear  that  alt  this  has  been  caused  hy  roe;  and 
if  she  should  die  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  live.' 

Michael  was  startled  by  this  strange  address,  but,  taking  a 
common-wnse  view  of  the  position,  he  attributed  it  to  an  attack  of 
bysterioa  due  to  her  anxiety  about  Polly  and  the  fatigue  of  her 
long  journey. 

'What  nonnnsc,  Sarah !  How  can  yon  have  «au«e<l  it?  If 
anyone  is  to  blame  it  is  I,'  he  onid  ndly.  '  ^\w.  has  been  very 
much  upset  by  my  father's  death,  and  by  what  1  have  don« — 
although  Ood  knows  it  was  nil  done  to  spare  her  vexation  and 
trouble.' 

'  What,  you  have  done  I '  she  exclaimed,  with  oye«  full  of  wonder.  J 
•You!'  I 

'  Yes,  me.'    And  then  he  told  her  the  story  of  the  two  wills.        \ 

But  Sarah,  instead  of  being  oomforto{),  leemod  to  be  the  more 
diatreased.     She  covered  her  face  with  hi-r  hands  and  cried.     Sud- 
denly she  took  her  handkercliic^,  wiped  her  eyci^  and,  with  forced    J 
calmness,  said :  I 

'  Do  not  take  any  blame  to  yourself,  Michael,  /was  tlie  cause  1 
of  all  the  trouhle.     Oh,  try  to  furgtve  me.' 

Michael  waa  a«touaded  as  well  as  pitzzled,  and  eager  to  leam 
her  reasons  for  this  strange  self-accusation,  but  at  that  mom«^ 
tbe  Doctor  entered  tlic  room.     His  pleasant  lace  ^ti-wcA 'CVmsA.Vwi 

rm.  'b    JW.  cxix,  "^  J 
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Kud  Sarah   understood    the  expression 


had    ffood 
llichael. 

'She  is  better?* 

*  Not  only  better,'  was  the  aoEvrer,  *  but  I  believe  the  crisii  is 
paned,  and  that  she  iti  Rafe/  ^m 

(Thuuk  God,'  snid  Minhaet  in  a  low  voi«e.  ^ 

*  She  has  taken  food,  and  sho  U  waiting  for  vmi,  MifB  Hodsnll,' 
continued  the  Doctor.     ' But  you  mu«t  be  careful  oot  to  excite^ 
her.'  ^ 

Sarah  instantly  wont  up«taiiH.  Tfa?  fdithful  Darby  ms  seated 
in  tt  chair  by  the  fircsid(>,  reiidy  to  iitt'Vnd  to  the  uligliteet  wiali  of 
the  invalid,  and  apparently  strong  cuouph  to  keep  her  place  for 
any  1en}rth  or  time.  There  was  a  quiet  self-poaaearioti  in  the 
womnii  which,  comhined  with  the  kindlineES  of  her  di^ositiooi 
rendered  h(!r  ao  excellent  nurse.  fl 

Polly  raised  lii-rself  iu  the  lied  and  embraced  the  renegade.        " 

•Welcome  home,  Sarah,'  she  said  noftly.  'We  hare  both  got 
into  the  wrong  t  racks,  somehow ;  and  I  think  we  have  paid  eDon;^ 
for  our  folly.  You  eee  1  am  weak,  but  I  shall  be  all  ri^ht  soon, 
and  I  feel  so  much  better  now  that  I  we  you  beside  me.  .  .  Why 
don't  you  speak  ? '  ^ 

Sarah,  not  minding  the  presence  of  Darby,  dropp<K)  down  oa  V 
her  knees,  and,  hiding  her  face  in  the  bed-clothce,  ifobbcd  connil- 
eively ;  and  the  sobs  were  all  the  more  pninful  to  bear  because  of 
the  strong  effort  she  was  evidently  making  to  »ii])prcs«  them.  Tha 
way  in  which  Polly  entirely  ignored  the  treacherous  part  she  had 
played,  and  the  warm  welcome  home,  had  entirely  overoome 
Sarah.  The  forgiwncwt  which  is  grunted  without  one  reference  to 
the  fault  touches  Iho  hc4irt  of  the  offender  much  mote  keenly  than 
that  which  is  bestowed  with  even  the  kindliest  homily.  Then  is  ^ 
ioten«e  pathos  in  goodness.  fl 

Polly  understood.  She  put  her  hand  on  Sarah's  head,  patting 
it  as  if  she  had  been  a  child  suing  for  pardon. 

*Come,  S&rah,  don't  &et.  I  think  myself  quite  ax  muoh  to 
blame  as  you,  for  at  one  time  I  stnpidly  fancied  that  it  wu 
Michael  you  were  thinking  about.  But  there,  let  us  have  done 
with  the  past.  We  are  two  lone  creatures  again,  and  we  have  got 
to  work  hard  for  our  bread-and-butter.  Let  not  a  word  pui 
between  us  on  iliat  subject.' 

■Sarah  rose  quietly  and  kined  her.  She  had  neve-r  been 
demonstrative  in  her  affection*, joys,  or  forrows ;  lo  the  pardon  wu 
given  and  acknowledged  in  tliis  simple  &ahioa.  She  tutnad  to 
Darby  without  any  sign  of  emotion  except  that  her  eyea  were 
somewhat  red.     The  good-natured  old  woman,  seeing  t]wt  ihete 
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I  something  of  a  private  nature  going  on  between  the  two  girk, 

t  with  instinctive  delicae;  turned  her  back  iipnn  them  and  faced 

Sie. 

'  I  shall  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,  Darby,'  *wii<l  Sarah  com- 
ily, '  and  then  yoti  can  go  to  lied.     You  mw«t  want  rest,  and 

Doctor  hae  toW  int-  what  has  to  Iw;  done' 

She  went  d^twDtitaire,  and  parsing  the  parlour-door  ehe  heard 
[icbael  pacing  tlw  floor  a«  if  too  unua^y  to  rcot.     H«r  first  duty 
was  to  another,  but  she  opened  the  door  and  said  : 
~     *She  is  well.     Wait  till  I  return.' 

Then  she  ran  down  the  path  to  the  gate,  and  fonnd  Walton 
resting  upon  it  firoro  the  outade  and  anxii^ualy  looking  up  towai-d« 
the  window  of  Polly's  room.  She  could  not  help  feeling  a  pang, 
alUiough  she  had  said  to  heraelf  a  thoiutand  times  that.  8h«  had 
q(tit«  given  up  all  hope  of  his  ever  turning  to  her.  He  was  iitill 
Ibiuking  of  Polly,  and  longing  for  her. 

'What  Q?WB?'  ho  inquired  engcily,  ox  she  approached  him. 
*I  Baw  the  Doctor  going  out,  but  did  not  like  to  speak  to  him, 
although  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  do  so.* 

*  She  is  much  better,  and  with  reet  will  soon  be  quite  well. 
And  now  good-iiightT  and — good-bye' 

Her  voice  {altered  iw  she  pronounced  the  la«t  word,  for  in  her 
mind  it  meant  farewell — and  for  c^er.  Hv  retained  her  hand  as 
be  drew  a  long  brcAth  of  relief.     lie  understood  wliut.  she  implied. 

'  No,  not  good-bye,  Sarah.  I  shall  come  back,  and  you  must 
t«y  to  find  aome  way  in  which  you  can  forgive  me.  I  can  under- 
■tand  now  what  pain  I  must  have  caused  you.  That  I  did  not 
BMAO  t4  do  fto  ki  no  excuse  :  but  tliat  I  am  florry  for  it  may  help 
you  to  think  lew — well,  leas  hardly  of  me  than  you  might  do. 
Thank  you  for  the  good  new*.     I  ^liall  go  now.' 

But  he  stiU  retained  her  hand,  lingering  as  if  ho  had  something 
more  to  say  and  could  not  get  it  out.  This  was  as  severe  a  trial 
b>  the  girl  as  her  interview  with  Polly  had  been.  His  conver- 
sion at  the  station  and  his  peculiar  manner  now  suggested  n 
possible  proposal  against  which  she  had  been  fortifying  heraelf 
dnriDg  tlie  last  few  hours.  She  had  found  a  plan  for  her  own 
future  which  she  intended  to  carry  out  as  soon  aa  Polly  should  be 
r»tore<)  to  health :  meanwhile  she  was  to  be  silent  alKiiit  it ; 
and  at  this  moment — Walton  holding  her  hand — site  owned  to 
herself  that  «tw  wax  hetitating  about  the  future.  Still  loring 
him,  she  felt  pity  for  htm,  and  wished  that  it  had  been  in  hor 
power  to  do  something  to  relieve  him.  iiut  she  only  said : 
V  '1  must  go  in  now.  Polly  is  waiting  for  me,  and  poor  Darby 
^ns  much  Deed  of  rest.' 
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*  Grant  mo  a  boon  before  you  go,'  resting  his  diaengaged  band 
on  ber  shoulder  and  drawing  hw  towanj*  bini :  '  one  kis*.' 

She  drew  iKick  startlt-d,  nnd  he  udded  bastilj, '  It  wu'ild  com* 
fort  me  to  think  of  that  proof  of  your  pardon  when  J  am  away.'    fl 

Thf'reiii»on  she  held  up  her  face,  :ind  Im",  leaning  over  tli« 
gate,  kiiwed  her.  She  was  trembling  a  little,  but  maintained  her 
KflF^'ompnsed  manner.  fl 

'Good-niKht,  but  not  good-bye,'  he  said,  with  a  ring  ofhil" 
formerly  merry  voice  in  t lie  tone  ;  'and  when  I  return  you  may 
think  mo  worthy  of  tlii*  kindness.'  fl 

He  went  nway*  and  n«  ihi-  girl  stood  rtill,  amazed  by  wbai^ 
had  occurred — pleased  and  porpk-xed — she  saw  him  by  the  light 
of  tlio  clear  mDCinlight  turn  .ind  wave  his  hat.  The  light  Bt«p 
with  wbicli  be  went  on  his  way  told  her  tliat  the  concession  she 
had  ina<^li^  had  rendered  him  a  somewhat  happier  man  than  when 
she  met  him  at  the  Saracen's  Head.  She  was  glad  she  bad 
grant^l  the  ixion,  for  it  made  the  parting  a  more  agreeable  one 
than  she  hail  e.^jK-ctifd.  She  paused  a  little  to  steady  beraelf,  for 
in  the  cuDfusiou  of  her  emotions  and  thoughts  fbe  did  not  feel 
able  at  tliat  mommt  to  apeak  quietly  In  Michael.  Tlien  she  re- 
entered the  boust-. 

Micliiicl  wai)  etill  moving  about  restlessly,  sod  he  uttered  u 
exclamation  of  gladuc»#  whvu  Sarah  appeared. 

'  I  suppose  you  have  only  been  away  for  a  few  minuteF,  but 
they  seem  to  me  like  hours.     I  want  to  know  what  you  think  of 
kor.     Doe«  slie  look  like  herself  again  ?  do  you  see  any  great  changa< 
for   tilt-  worse?     The  Doctor  says  this   illness   lias   been   elowl 
approaching  during  several  months.' 

*Kut  he  says  she  is  safe  now,  and  that  .tliould  satisfy  yoiu 
do  see  a  sad  change  in  her.     She  is,  however,  quit«  calm,  and  will 
no  doubt,  as  she  says  herself,  bt-  all  right  in  a  few  days.     Bvfore  I 
go  upstairs  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me  bow  all  this  happened.'      ■ 

'It  began  on  the  night  that  Walton  returned  &om  London,  HeV 
had  a  narrow  e«cape  from  drowning,  and  he  was  brought  here. 
Hia  sister  came  for  him,  and  there  was  a  '•  scene,""  as  people  call  a 
row  in  order  to  be  polite.  Polly  told  Walton — he  is  not  a  bad 
chap  that,  mind  you,  notwithstanding  all  we  hare  beard  about 
him— Polly  told  him  that  he  was  to  go  away  and  never  come  back. 
He  took  his  sister  out,  and  I  must,  xay  to  his  credit  Ibat  be 
appeared  to  bo  confounded  and  shamed  by  her  eoodtict.  Hen 
Polly  fiiint<«i.  I  got  one  of  the  girl*,  and  with  her  help  carried  her 
upstairs.  Next  I  sent  young  Carter  for  Darby,  and  I  went  for  tbe 
Doctor.  I  think  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you;  for  the  ro^t  you  ni 
ask  Darby  or  the  Doctor.' 
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She  resilised  iXw:  ugouy  of  ihc  mati  from  tLe  expresdoo  of  hUU 
and  the  tremor  of  his  voice— a  tremor  so  strou^  that  he  wbh 
Bv«r%l  tim«8  obliged  to  pauss  in  order  to  collect  husself.    Sbn 
;tlaco(i  faor  hand  with  gist«tly  affection  on  his  arm. 

'  What  jou  must  hare  Buffered,  ^lichael  I '  she  exclaimed 
sym  pat  hetically . 

*  It  was  bod,' be  aosvered,  witli  an  attempt  to  «mile;  *hut  I 
appose  it  will  end  now.' 

*  I  told  jou  before  that  it  was  you  she  loved.     I  tell  you  again, 
;  \%  you  she  lovw.     Be  happy."  . 

'  I  wish  I  could  feel  »o  i^ure  about  it  as  you  do.*  I 

Ceaiteb  LV.  J 

Sirn.xo  with  Sir  Monta^^  that  evening,  Walton,  who  had 
1«eD  unusually  silent,  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  I  have  made  up  my 
mind.' 

*Good  heavens  ! — bow  much  of  it,  and  to  what  purpose?'  said 
the  baronet,  as  he  turned  in  his  chair  with  a  fritndly  interest  which 
,iras  not  at  all  bidden  by  hi«  uff<.-ctcd  cyui(;ism. 

*  I  mean  to  work — to  do  something  to  prove  myself  worthy  of 
woman's  love' 

*  Have  you  not  got  any  more  riddlen  for  me  to  read  ?  It's  a 
fine  night ;  there  ia  some  capital  claret  on  the  table,  and  I  am 
ready  to  sit  it  out.     Tell  me,  how  do  yon  mean  to  set  about  this 

project  ? ' 
I   don't  know   yet;    that   must  l)e  detemiined  by   circum- 
Periups  I  could  gut  a  clerk's  place  in  my  grandfather's 

'And  you  would  ki-ep  it  for  about  ti--a  hours  and  then  nm 
sway/  said  the  haroDet,  smiling.  'No,  Walton,  your  ambition 
mutt  soar  higher  than  that.  Vou  don't  care  about  trade :  you  do 
care  about  speculation,  and  t  have  an  idea  which  may  result  in 
heeeSt  to  us  both;  but  I  want  to  think  over  it.  Now  lot  us  go 
iato  the  tilliard-room.' 

On  the  following  muniing  Walton,  with  a  light  hcjirf^ — at  least, 
as  light  lu  it  could  W  after  his  diNippoiutmeul — nnd  full  of 
Mglit  hupc«  for  the  futiirt^',  pioceeiled  to  the  Abbey  Fanu.  Sir 
UoDtague  had  explained  his  scheme,  audit  promised  to  prove  a 
good  one.  It  iDvolvetl  a  purchase  of  certain  shart*  in  Welsli 
nine*,  which  at  that  time  stood  very  low  in  the  market,  but,  from 
infermstion  which  the  baronet  bad  received,  they  were  of  con- 
ridttable  value,  only  interfered  with  by  a  strike  of  the  miners. 
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The  whole  project  was  0D9  which  exactly  suited  Walton 
ment'.  There  was  also  n  buililiiig  project  which  would  yield  a 
fortune.  If  he  was  to  go  into  husioess,  this  was  just  the  thing;  to 
suit  him,  and  he  was  in  high  spirits.  He  called  at  the  Meadow 
to  inquire  how  I'olly  wa^and  learned  that  she  waa  HttU  improving 
in  health. 

He  did  not  ask  to  sec  Soish ;  and  yet  he  wanted  to  do  so. 
He  did  not  understand  the  change  which  had  come  over  him,  Uit 
the  losa  of  Polly  seemed  to  have  drawn  him  towards  his  old  lore. 
And  yet  he  fttt  too  proud  or  too  mean  to  acknowledge  even  to 
himself  that,  he  had  been  such  a  fool  as  to  turn  from  the  woman 
who  loved  him  to  one  who  only  amused  herself  witJi  him^-or 
who,  at  any  rate,  had  made  him  helieve  that  she  had  an  affec- 
tion for  him.  He  was  glad  to  learn  that  Polly  was  safe :  it  was  a 
thoroughly  honest,  feeling,  and  he  went  on  bi.«  way  rtgoicing. 

Hii!  arrival  at  Walton  Abbey  was  a  surprise  to  everybody. 
Carry  almost  screamed  wit,h  delight;  Alice,  puning  ber  lips 
observed, '  I  thought  you  would  come  back ; '  the  Angel  wiw  silent; 
tlie  mother  wan  lu  ecstiisies. 

Widton  rvcci\€d  Ihetr  saliitittinas  bi  coolly  as  if  they  had  been 
those  of  friends  for  whom  hu  did  not  caro  &nd  whom  yet  he 
could  not  »hun. 

*  Now,  then,  I  want  you  tlircc  girls  to  get  out  of  tJie  way  a< 
quick  as  possible ;  and  if  I  catch  any  of  you  at  the  door,  I'll — 
well,  no — ni  let  you  into  the  secret,  and  leave  you  to  enjoy  it,* 
he  said,  with  a  laugh. 

The  girli!  lookvd  at  him  with  cxprowiious  of  ^-m^ying  deigrcet 
of  bewilderment  and  then  left  tho  room,  and  he  turned  to  hi* 
mother. 

'Sitdovrn,  mother;  I  want  to  toll  you  something  very  im- 
portaut — I  am  going  into  business ! ' 

She  took  him  in  her  arms  and  prewted  Itim  clow  to  her  bosom. 

'That's  the  best  news  I  could  hear ;  and  if  my  poor  dear  father 
the  AldormHD,  who  might  have  Wen  a  baronet ' 

'  That  will  do,  mother.     I  am  glad  you  approve  of  the  scheme. 
I  think  it  will  set  us  up  again,  as  Sir  Mont^pie  feels  confident  *of 
the  success  of  the  speculation.     Ho  says  he  can  afford  to  lose  « 
little  money,  and  bo  is  willing  to  let  me  lose  it  for  him.     He  ht-, 
been  generous  boyond  all  po^ible  ezpredsion  of  gratitude.'        ^| 

'Just  like  my '  ^^ 

<  Yes,  i  understand,  mother,'  hu  again  interrupted.  <  Now  I 
am  going  to  pack  up  what  things  I  require,  and  bo  off  by  the  first 
Irain.     I  mean  to  kwSxx  iuto  the  work  at  once.'  , 

'  Bat  you  have  not  told  me  what  the  work  is  I '  J 


I 
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'Can  you 
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keep  a  Becret?'   he   aitked   with   a  mock  air   of 


*■  111  try,  Tom  ;  but  I  wimIi  you  woiild  nob  k««[>  od  making  fun 

mc.     I  Km  nnxious  to  know  what  it  is  ;ou  aie  going  to  do.' 

*  Well,  we  are  not  going  to  oommiL  murder — we  are  not  cvea 

atari  a  bonk  I     We  are  going  to  buy  an  estate  in  one  of  the 

'•uburba  of  Iiondon,  and   build  a  town  of  small  houaes  upon  it, 

with  a  taTern  at  the  comer  of  every  etreet ;  and  then  we  expect  to 

sell  at  a  profit  of  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.     I  am  to  have 

half  the  prolitfi  for  my  labour  ia  looking  after  surveyors,  urcbit«ct«, 

and  builden.    Besides  we  arc  to  take  share?*  in  come  W'deb  mines 

which  promiDe  a  fortune.     It  is  a  splendid  chance  to  do  eome- 

Uiing ;  and  I  want  work  just  now.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  bear  this,'  said  the  mother,  placing  her  band  on 
bis  head.  *  1  like  to  think  of  you  doing  some  real  work,  and  not 
waatiog  your  time  and  means  in  betting  on  racecourttes.' 

She  spoke  with  much  fer\'otir,  and  did  Dot  allude  to  the  Alder- 
Walton  was  imprened  hy  her  eameatnese,  and,  putting  his 
arm  round  her  neck,  he  said  KilUy — 
^K  *  Thankit,  mother.  You  aro  the  'luly  one  who  ha^  given  mo 
^Ktiy  oumforL  But  dg  not  dccoivi-  yourself ;  this  \&  a  kind  of  bet- 
^nag  too— we  are  speculating  on  the  probability  that  we  have  chosen 
"a  right  place  and  that  we  shall  be  aWe  to  sell  to  advantage.  But 
we  have  Qo  fear  of  tlie  result.  Jtut  think!  we  are  to  have* four 
street*  and  four  taverDs  I    We  cannot  fail.' 

Then  he  i-uibraced  her  and  went  up»tiur«  to  pack  his  Ibingsi  ■ 
The  proitpcct  of  the  new  life  that  wax  before  bim  made  hiii  beart| 
'      merry,  and  \w  even  rn.tde  a  ji»t  to  the  Augt-l  as  be  passed  her  on 
I  atain.    She  simply  stared  at  him  aud  went  ou  her  way.  , 

Chaptbb  LVI.  I 

MTB  DIT  or  aEOXOHIKD. 

and  Jane  Darby  waited  upon  the  invalid  altemat«lyt 
.  dtHplayed  a  devotion  which  few  people  are  privileged  to 
ikparienoe.  Their  service*  were  acknowledged  with  smiles  and 
grateful  looks.  Polly  wu  very  weak,  but  she  recognised  the 
trooblc  she  was  vaunug,  and  that  made  her  fieel  tJin  more  regret 
fiv  her  iilaeee ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  botbcHng  p*^pl6J 
iiniinnfiMtiilj  She  wanted  to  be  up  and  about,  as  luul  been  berl 
cuitom ;  thi:t  lying  abed  waa  unendurable ;  and  if  she  had  only 
hail  the  strength,  she  would  liave  been  out  long  ago. 

Xbe  Doctor,  however,  was  very  p*?remptory  in  his  orders  that 
llta  drauld  not  attempt  to  attend  to  any  business — in  &ct,  lliat  she 
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must  not  evcD  think  of  business.  This  was  very  hard  upoa  her,  for, 
as  she  lay  thcr«  in  licr  slwrpl<»s  »ta<e,  Kha  active  spirit  she  posaetccd 
iruggested  iDOumcrable  troubles  that  would  ariite  in  consequeDoe  of 
her  being  confined  to  bed. 

*  There  are  those  sUcks  smoking,  Sarah,  and  they  will  not 
repay  the  cost  of  the  ingathering  if  Carter  doe*  not  take  care  of 
ihem.  God  knows  what  is  to  happen — I  fear  that  this  year  haa 
brought  hopeless  ruin  upon  me.' 

l^he  muttered  this  in  a  half-confcioiis  slate.  Sarah  smoothed 
her  head  with  a  gentle  and  afTectionute  band.  The  toach  of  tbcw 
who  love  you  has  a  singularly  »oothing  effect,  and  the  patieot 
became  calm  instantly. 

'  Don't  worry  yourself,  Polly,  about  these  things ;  all  that  you 
would  have  done  is  being  done  by  one  who  understands  what  it  is 
1)CHt  to  do,  and  who  is  most  anxiouit  to  licrvu  you.' 

There  was  a  long  pause,  aud  then  Polly,  with  her  eyes  still 
closed,  epoke  in  a  whisper: 

'  It  is  Michael  I  Nobody  but  he  would  care  to  take  the 
trouble  for  mc — nobody  but  he  would  have  endured  so  much  and 
still  rcuiainvd  my  friend.' 

*  Friend  1 '  exclaimed  8arab,  hut  in  a  very  quiet  voice.  '  He 
is  your  lover,  and  will  be  all  his  life,  whether  you  marry  him  or 
not!' 

There  was  another  long  pausl^  and  Polly  seemed  to  be  thinking 
tlie  matter  over.  Then,  mddcnly  raixiug  herself  on  her  elbow, 
eyes  wide  open  and  fixed  upon  Surah,  sbc  said — 

*  Why  does  be  do  all  this  for  mc  ?  I  have  been  most  unkind 
to  him.' 

'There  i*  only  one  reason,"  answered  Surab,  who,  during tlte 
long  watches  in  which  the  putlt-iit  L-ilhcr  slept  or  wiU  in  a  Mmi- 
consoions  state,  had  resumed  her  old  habit  of  constanUy  lowing. 
She  was  busy  with  her  needle  now,  and  did  not  lift  her  bead  when 
•be  n^plied  to  Polly's  question. 

Polly  lay  down  again,  and  there  was  a  long  silence.  By-and- 
by  she  lifted  her  head,  and  uttered  the  eager  question : 

*  Do  you  think  he  will  forgive  me  all  the  trouble  I  b»Te 
caused  him  ? ' 

'He    will  forgive  you  anything,  and  do  anything  for  you,' 
answered  Sarah,  with  some  bitter  reflections  upon  the  man  she 
loved  as  compared  with  the  one  who  was  devoted  to  her  cousin. 
Polly  buried  her  head  in  the  pillow,  and  murmured : 
I         *  But  I  shall  never  forgive  myself.' 

I         Silence  again,  but  only  for  a  little  while.    Slie  started  up 
with  a  wild  crv: 
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W  *Suab,  it  muiit  liave  been  the  Evil  One  himself  who  made  me 
kcb  a  wicked  creature.' 

p  *  No  doubt  of  it,'  was  Sarab'H  Romewbat  unBympatbetio  reply. 
*Bat  you  are  exciting  yourself  with  these  reflections,  and  that  is 
entirely  against  the  rules.  In  u  few  days  you  will  be  strong  enough 
to  see  >Iictiiiel,  and  one  word  from  you  will  be  enough  to  satisfy 
him  for  all  that  hits  liappeoed.'  J 

'  You  fur^et  tliat  be  bas  ulready  refuxed  me.*  ^ 

'  You  have  told  me  about  it ;  but  that  wax  at  a  time  wlien  he 
aa  in  an  anxious  state  of  miodf  and  eiaggernting  his  &idtaas 
ou  are  doing  now.' 

*  Ob,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  stupid  mistake  of  thinkin{{ 
you  wanted  him  ! ' 

*And  you  would  have  given  him  up  for  my  tialu:  I'  Ob, Polly  1' 

Sarah   kissvd  b«r  tenderly.      'There!  you   must   not  speak 

ither  word.     All  will  be  set  right  iu  a  few  days.'  , 

*  Vheo  do  you  think  I  may  see  him  ?  *  I 
•On  Sunday,  if  you  obey  orders  and  keep  (juiet;  hut  if  you  go 

OD  this  wav,  the  doctor  will  not  allow  you  to  nee  him  cvca 
then.'  I 

^H     *  Ib  he  here  now  ? ' 

^^L     *  He  bas  been  bcnj  almost  constunlly  since  your  illncis ;  but  he 

^^■Bpt  in  the  hou«o  at  present.' 

^^'^iPolly  lay  for  some  time  in  3  dozing  state,  vngue  thoughts 
about  the  past,  and  still  more  vague  thougbtg  about  the  future, 
puring  din^y  through  her  miud.     She  spoke  again  : 

^—^     'I  waslbiDking  of  that  woman  iu  the  bam,  fjarab,  tvondering  if 

^AcT  prophecy  was  to  be  realised,  and  that  I  should  have  to  leave 

^uie  place  as  she  had  done.' 

*  You  mu>t  not  talk  nuch  noutwnw;  not  another  word,  for  I 
will  not  answer  you.' 

Sarah  waji  stubborn  in  her  resolution  not  to  speak,  autl  PoIIyj 
fell   into  tlie  ^me  half- unconscious  state  that  »bc  hitd  Iwvn  io^ 
before.     8b«  made  repeated  attempts  during  tho  following  days  t» 
resume  the  conversation  almut  Michael  and  the  business,  but  with- 
out being  gratified  by  anytliing  more  than  a  gentle  admonition  to 
wait  until  'to-morrow.'     Sarah  held  firmly  to  her  resohition  to 
cany  out  the  doctor'*  ioHtructions  not  to  allow  the  patient  to  talk ; 
and  she  bad  »o  imprt^sscd  Darby,  who  took  her  turn  of  nursing 
during  the  day,  with  the  necessity  of  ob»?rviug  this  rule,  that  tho 
JTonian  remained  as  silent  as  if  she  had  been  dumb, 
k    Uichael  knew  that  Polly  was  fond  of  flowers,  and  oveiy  morning 
Ibere  was  a  fre«b  l>ouf|uet  on  the  table  beside  the  bed.     At  first 
E^e  believed   it   was  Sarah   who  iinpplied  them;    but   she   soOD 
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diwovcrwl  who  was  the  purveyor,  and  her  face  brightened 
{ilcui'iirc'.  Then  fhe  Kouhl  ^liut  her  eyes  and  dream  about  him, 
inugining  all  sorts  of  circumstancea  uDd«r  which  she  should  iuk 
his  pardon  for  the  paio  tibe  had  caused  hiia,  aitd  beg  him  to  think 
kindly  of  lier  in  spite  of  all  her  fiiults.  She  knew  that  he  ma 
doing  evfiything  for  her,  und  ithe  lon^^cd  for  (he  time  when  si 
might  *»if-  him. 

8»nth  was  aware  of  this  desire,  and  wheat,  on  the  Saturday,  tba 
Doctor,  with  his  cheery  smile,  congratulated  Polly  on  her  recovery, 
and  directed  that  she  &hoiUd  get  up  for  two  or  three  hours  every  day, 
and  by-and-by  go  out  for  a  drive,  Saritli  followed  him  downiitatri^ 

'I  will  get  her  up  to-diiy ;  and  to-uiurrow  do  you  think  t 
might  alti>wh<.'r  tu  ecc  Mr.  Hu/dl  ?  I  kuuw  tb»t  *1)e  wUbesloseft, 
him.' 

'By  all   means,*  answered  the  Doctor.     'She  hits  parsed 
Htuge  at  which  excitement  would  have  been  dangerous,  and 
wc  have  got  to  rou»c  her  up  by  any  pleasm'e  we  can  aSbrd  hi 

'Then  I  shall  let  him  see  her to«n>orrow.' 

'  It  will  hi!  the  iK-st  thing  you  can  do,'  laid  the  Doctor,  smiling. 
'  I  have  an  ido»  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  her  more  good  now  tbui 
lean.' 

With  that  be  took  his  leave,  and  Sarah  returned  to  hiu-  chai^ 
She  got  Polly  out  of  l)ed,  and  seated  her  in  a  comfortable  ami- 
chair.  Taking  up  a  Iwok,  die  began  to  read,  and  the  patient 
appeared  to  be  li»ti-uingi  but,  in  faet,  her  thonghts  were  for  away 
from  the  book,  and  at  length  site  ioternipted  Sarah  with  tbq 
yneiitiou — 

'When  shall  I  see  >Iichacl  ?  ' 

'  To-morrow ;  the  Doctor  «iy*   you  can  Me  anytme  now, 
you  arc  to  be  curefiil  not  to  exhaust  yuuntetf,' 

On  the  following  day,  Polly  rose  with  more  alacrity  than  shs 
had  hitlierto  shown.  Tbe  faint  sound  of  the  dirtant  chorch  bullf 
could  be  heard,  for  it  was  a  clear  September  morning,  und  the 
sunlight  was  flashing  on  the  changing  eolours  of  the  trees  and 
hedgerows.  Polly  was  seated  in  a  ciiair  before  a  pleasant  fire,  and 
Sarah  was  standing  at  the  window  watching  for  Michael.  Sb^ 
saw  him  as  he  opened  the  gate,  and  ran  down  to  him,  the  deU|^ 
in  her  heart  showing  itself  in  Iut  t-yos.  J 

'You  may  ecu  her  to-day,'  wa«  all  she  said,  and  HichHt< 
bounded  up  the  stairs.  a 

He  was  received  very  quietly,  with  the  oommouplacc  remark, '  E 
urn  glad  to  see  you,  Micliaal.' 

He  hesitated  for  a  minute,  and  then,  mo\'ed  by  an  impulsa 
wliioh  lie  eould  not  oontrul,  he  took  her  in  bis  arms  and  embraced 
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She  did  not  resist,  but,  resting  her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
ited,  *  I  am  glad  you  have  come.' 
He  ew  that  there  were  tea-n  in  her  eyes,  and  that  was  the 
>o>L  astounding  Riga  of  weakness  Polly  had  <!ver  displayed. 

Why  are  yon  crying  ? '  he   said   in  great  aniazement,  still 
liolding  her  clo«e  to  his  hreast. 

fiet  head  still  on  his  Bhoulder,  die  breathed  rather  than  spoke 

his  ear  but  one  word '  Love  I ' 

'Mine!'  hecriedwith  wild  joy,  holding  her  more  clotiely  to  him, 
kissing  Iter  ravenously,  and  repeating  lliut  word  of  possession  with 
erery  Wm.  '  You  cannot  turu  away  from  mc  now,  Polly.  You 
hsve  oonfcMed,  and  I  claini  you  iw  miui?.' 

She  patted  him  on  the  head  playfully,  and  then,  suddenly 
drawing  him  towards  her,  touched  his  cheek  with  her  lip«.     Ilktit] 
meant  •  Yee.' 


Kuuh 


nueo  wc«k«  afWrnrards,  there  was  a  very  quiet  wedding  in  the 
church.     TIk  vicar  officiated,  and  tho  end  of  the  cross  gan 

which  they  had  been  playing  was  reached  when  Polly  g«v 
Michael  her  hand  and  became  Iiis  wife. 

Walton  wa«  in  the  church,  although  not  invited ;  and  when  the , 
wedding  party  was  about  to  leave,  be  contrived  to  get  b  mc 
eoDveyed  to  Sorah  by  young  Cutter. 

8be  met  him  by  the  eidv  of  Job  llazell's  grave,  as  he  bad 
requested,  and  ho  sfizcd  both  her  haud^ 

*  Thank  you,  Stiruh :  I  was  half  afraid  you  would  not  come. 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  what  luck  I  have  had ;  and  I  wanted  to  tell 
roa  that — I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you.^ 

*Why?' 

*  Because  you  look  bo  cold.' 

*  I  have  not  yet  heard  wliat  it  is  your  wi*h  to  ask.* 

*  Youfwlf.    Do  try  to  look  over  the  pa^t.     I  l>elievc  there  is 
\  happy  future  for  u«  both  if  you  will  only  say  ye«.' 

She  was  silent.     He  had  no  idea  how  xbe  was  struggling  with 
f,  and  ho  wont  on : 

*  I  have  follen  in  for  a  good  thing,  and  wc  can  live  oomforiably 
^^yott  will  only  consent  to  be  my  wife.' 

*  It  is  too  late,  Mr.  Walton,'  she  said ;  *  it  is  a  pity  you  had  not 
Icen  sooner.     If  I  should  conitent,  it  would  be  a  wrong  both  to 
.  and  myself.* 
'  But  tliink  of  what  you  hare  to  gain,'  nid  Walton,  astounded 

by  tbi«  strange  answer. 

'  I  think  of  what  I  have  to  loeu.     Please  do  not  press  me  any 
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farther.  I  have  made  arrangeineiits  to  enter  the  Bisterhood  of  St, 
John,  and  there  I  mean  to  spend  my  life.* 

He  made  a  vehement  appeal  to  her  to  alt«r  her  decision,  but 
she  quietly  said,  '  Good-bye ;  I  am  resolved  upon  th^  course  I 
shall  take.' 

Walton  shook  hands  with  her,  saying  bitterly,  'Very  well,' 
and  he  went  away.  Then  Sarah  hastily  followed  the  wedding 
party. 

Zaohy  £owe  soon  heard  that  Sarah  had  refused  Walton,  and  be 
carried  the  news  about  with  him,  improving  upon  it  as  he  went, 
and  always  ending  with  the  exclamation, '  Ab,  what  wim«i  is ! ' 

{The  End.) 
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Out  (DID  •Country  Zttian^- 
I. 

To  origin  of  the  name  Bclgravc  U  perhaps  not  very  gen«iallj 
Itnown.  There  are  thow  wlio^havo  fiincied  it  belonged  to  eome 
brelgn  country, and  wju*  imported  here  »ith  suoh  exotics  as  Meck- 
lenburg or  Uaaovcr ;  but  it  derivea  ita  name  from  an  ancient  hamlet 
in  Cheshire. 

About  two  milea  from  Clipst*r  ie  the  village  of  Eccleslon.  It 
a  largp,  and  beautifully  i>ituated  on  the  Dee,  and  contains  a  con> 
■deiiblc  number  of  good  residences,  pleasantly  nestling  in  trw*  and 
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erergTeens.  Indeed,  aa  Thackeray  eays  of  the  '  old  town  of  Claver- 
ii^,'  the  place  looks  so  cheery  and  comfortable, '  that  many  a  travel- 

^ler'a  h«art  most  have  yearned  towards  it,  and  he  musi  hav^  tbougbt 

^^■at  it  was  in  socli  a  calm,  friendly  nook  he  would  like  to  shelter  at 

^Ba  cod  of  life'x  utrug^lc' 

^P  The  Dee  i»  wooded  down  to  ttw  water's  edge ;  a  rope  ferry 
eroisei  over  to  Aldford  rood,  fiut  if,  intttcad  of  talcing  thin,  wc  go 
tbs  other  way,  wc  tball  arrive  at  the  hamlet  of  Belgrare,  which  i« 
by  no  means  so  piclumque  or  pleasant.  It  contains  two  farm* 
booMS,  and  the  country  TOimd|  it  is  flat.     Kormerty  this  hamlet 
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belonged  to  a  family  of  the  Mine  name,  but  they  have  long  be«i 
txtinct,  and  even  tho  nutnc  has  Qot  liDgored  id  the  district.  It  mu 
spelt  Bel-greave,  or  Pleasant  Grove.  Quit4i  uncipectwily,  in  tli« 
middle  of  Ihiit  hamlet,  we  break  apon  the  Belgrove  eotranoe  of 
Eiitou  Hall,  from  which  a  magnificent  avenue,  two  miles  in  length 
and  perfectly  !<traight,  leads  up  to  tho  great  building.  If  we  add 
to  this  the  eity  of  Chester,  and  the  family  name  of  the  lord  of  the 
soil,  we  xtiall  n/sb  the  origin  of  the  names  of  five  important  s(]iiam 
of  London ;  and  a  radiiiH  of  two  miiee,  or  a  little  more,  would  include 
erery  locality  that  ha«  ))een  mentioned.  Close  to  the  &rm»tead 
engraved  on  th<?  previous  page  i^  a  raoat  in  a  small  planUtioo 
that  fonnerly  surrounded  the  house  of  the  Belgraves ;  bu(-,  like  the 
family,  every  truce  of  llie  dwelling  has  perished.  The  Inat  time 
the  former  appeare  by  uiunv  in  Choihire  history  is  when  a  great 
pageantry  was  performed  in  '  Macklesfield  chapel,'  and  Legh  of 
Adlington  mirrendered  his  claims  to  cort<iin  lands  he  protended  to 
own,  under  a  settlement  by  Thomas  do  Bi-lgravo  and  Joan  hia  wife, 
to  Sir  Tfiomas  GrosTenor:  this  was  in  the  year  1412,  and  a  record 
of  ttie  »ingiiliir  proceeding  is  preserved.  The  title-deeds  woe 
read  over  in  the  church,  and  mass  was  celebrated.  It  was  decided 
that  Sir  Tlioma*  should  *  take  an  oath  on  the  body  of  Christ,  in  the 
presence  of  twenty-four  gentlemen,  or  n*  many  as  lie  wi^ihed^  that 
he  believed  in  Uio  truth  of  the  Charters.  He  received  the  aaen- 
ment,  and  as  he  knelt  ou  the  altar  stcpti,Mr.  Holt,  counsel  toLegh 
of  Adlington,  read  them  again,  and  a  document  was  drawn  up  in- 
vesting the  lands  in  Sir  Tliomas  Oros\-onor.  This  was  sigBed  ncrt 
by  tweuty-four,  but  fifty-eight  of  the  principal  knights  and  geo* 
tlcmen  in  Kngland,'  so  that,  as  bos  been  remarked,  a  dry  legal 
conveyance  was  tinned  into  a  romantic  pageant,  in  confonnity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  These  lands  bare  remained  in  the 
family  till  the  present  day,  and  are  now  the  property  of  the  Doko 
of  Westminster,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Thoma«  Oroevenor. 
If  an  apology  is  necessary  for  this  digre>siou,  it  muit  be  that  on 
the  road  from  Chester  to  the  places  to  he  detcribed  we  paas  by 
the  very  threshold*  of  BelgraWa,  and  the  wayride  history  is  often 
the  mo»t  interesting.  It  will  be  necessary  to  walk  or  ride  tbrouf^ 
these  parts,  as  there  is  not  a  railway.  Indeed,  railroads  are  not 
very  pleasant,  nor  do  they  afford  much  opportunity  for  ac()uainting 
ourselves  with  the  countiy  we  are  passing  tlirougli.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  such,  for  example,  as  part  of  the  Great  Western  line 
which  leaves  Chester,  or  the  Midland  that  runs  through  Derby, 
the  view  from  the  window  \*  not  inriting.  The  dreary  station 
with  it«  encloeurea  usually  conceals  the  country  town  at  which 
the  train  is  stopping.    The  town  may  indevd  bo  full  of  pictor- 
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pKine  hentity,  peihapt  of  bistoric  intereet,  but  the  t.rav(>llcr  kiuws 
(rf  it  oaly  \)y  a  fonual  station,  platibrma,  and  a  goodit^ied.   Before  ' 
nilwBjis  were  conrtnicied,  and  when  eoaclie*  werctbocoDvcytmoee,' 
Sogliahmen  knew  much  more  of  Ihoir  country  than  tboy  now  do. 
TnvelUng  c:irria^s  were  quite  common  among  the  wealthy,  and 
tb«y  itpcnt  3  holiday  in  them,  in  seeing  tlte  beauties  of  tJietr  own 
land.     Many  a  thousand  poun<Ia  that  is  epent  abroad  might  jU8t 
as  easily  remain  at  home,  and  bIiow  the  touritit  old  towns  and 
cities  tlint  would  liav«  a*  great  an  inlerext  for  bim,  in  all  proba- 
bility, us  those  he  (-oidd  !<e«  abroad,  and  also  abow  him  landscapeau 
u  beautiful  w  any  the  miu  ever  shono  upon.     Yet  I  wda  once^ 
asked  by  a  gentleman  in  (he  South  of  England,  who  hud  travelled 
all  over  tbc  world  to  ttx  new  Mights,  and  had  evou  hired  escorts  to 
take  him   to  tho  deserted  cities  of  Asia  and  America,  if  Vork- 
Minster  was  really  wortb  going  300  mile*  to  Nee. 

Some  persons  say  that  the  hotel  accommodation  in  England  is 
poor  except  at  railway  centres ;  but  the  answer  to  this  ia  complete. 
Eogliiibmen  ean  keep  hotels  as  well  as  men  of  any  other  nation  gJ 
Init  if  the  CKtfliM!- rooms  of  their  hostelries  are  desert^nl,  tJiey  ceosQ^ 
to  tftke  any  particular  painR  with  them.     Commerciitl  travellerB 
could  toll  a  different  talc.     I.<ut  anyone  «ho  may  be  a  guext  at  the 
psindpol  ton  of  a  small  country  town  contrive  to  get  a  look  at  tho 
commercinl  tTaveUen'  room,  and  he  will  see  at  a  glance  bow  aump- 
taonsly  they  fare  there  every  day,  and  will  perhaps  make  invidious 
eomparieona   between    their  luiuiy  and   his  own   lot.     fiut    the 
landlord  is  qm'ta  right :  be  knows  that,  as  surely  as  the  months 
some  raond,  the  well-known  visitors  will  reappear :  and  he  welcomes  j 
Uiem  accordingly.     Indeed,  an  ingenious  friend  propi>sed  to  havo^ 
a  smftU  sample  case  made,  and  to  sail  under  felne  enlours  to  b«tt4;r 
^luitsn. 

fiome  iwiowers  of  my  'Streets  and  Homt«tead» '  >iavo  kindly 
pointed  oat  where  an  out-of.tlie-way  coimtry  town  poetesses  houses 
or  reouuDS  of  interest,  or  an  ancient  inn  that  I  had  not  knowD  of. 
.\nd  this  is  Toluabte  indeed,  for  tbey  will  remember  bow  easily  such 
tUnfpt  are  passed  by,  as  it  is  difBcult  to  explain  our  wants  in  this 
Kspectto  station-masters  or  landlords ;  and  coimtiy-guideii,  if  ever 
so  aceoiate,  ore  iMt  written  with  a  view  to  advance  tlie  progress 
of  ait,  or  amateur  arobcology. 

J  ieel  almost  temptod  to  (juote  again  a  few  words  I  used  at 
an  orchseological  oociety,  and  «ay  that  IhoM  who  wandi-r  away  for 
Lbdr  bnliday  iu  Belgium, or  the  Rhine,  or  Swit^serland,  often  think 
biit  little  of  tlm  delights  they  leave  behind.  *  Within  n  few  miles 
of  where  tbe»L-  lines  aro  written  are  (he  Cheshire  hill",  neglected 
by  artiste  and  tourists,  but  almost  uosurpusod  in  beauty^ 
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From  one  of  these  hilla  at  Broston  no  fewer  tfaan  t«n  coctnties  «^B 
be  seen,  and  the  landscapes  on  every  ride  arcafipl«iMnga«tbey  art^ 
broaul  and  rich.  Thft  estuary  of  the  Mersey  is  plainly  visible  on 
the  north,  and  to  the  west  are  the  bonds  of  thp  Dot-,  showing  fbera- 
selvvs  ut  intcrvaU  in  thin  titrcaks  through  the  denae  foliage,  like 
loops  of  silver  thread  on  thick  pile  velvet.  Chester  is  easily  Men, 
as  aUo  Nontwich  uud  M»lp:u<,  and  Whitcbnrcb,  and  many  cburcb 
towers  besides  that  liavi-  H  oorl  I  he  wear  and  tear  of  centurieit.  There 
are  park*  and  blaek  and  white  fann-honaea  scattered  over  the  vast 
landscape ;  and  in  one  illrectinn,  where  a  long  .ttretoh  of  road  u 
visible,  a  coach  (for  th»re  are  a  few  stage-coaches  left)  looks  only 
jfliko  a  speck,  and  hardly  at^TK^  to  make  any  progress  at  all.  Again 
bnd  again  the  plains  we  overlook  have  figrirod  iBibecivil  wars. and 
p*e  are  reminded  of  monarchs  who  "  waded  through  slaughter  to  a 
throne,"  while  at  the  same  time  the  woods  of  Gresford  and  ibe 
tower  of  Wem  are  plainly  visible— the  one  gave  birth,  and  th« 
other  a  title,  to  the  judge  who  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mao* 
kind.'  m 

Kicyolea  have  had  their  use  in  inducing  young  mca  to  trtv^B 
along  their  own  lanes.  Not  that  1  can  speak  ao  an  adept,  lackiag 
indeed  the  Tohur  et  as  tHjalex,  and  one  never  leams  tlie  initiatory 
stages  from  observation :  indeed,  to  nioiit,  these  conveyances  hare 
a  sort  of  cometary  existence,  and  are  not,  as  a  rule,  mounted  or 
r  dismounted  in  public;  but  the  geatb'mim  who  may  have  given 
plO^.  or  15f.  for  a  bicycle  will  be  apt  to  stay  at  home  for  bis  holi- 
day, and  8w  some  of  the  sights  of  his  native  country.  Thtm 
modes  of  locomotion  ore  probably  in  their  infancy,  and  it  wodd 
be  quito  practicable  to  have  an  increased  nnral>er  of  double 
wheels,  on  rxIck,  that  could  be  extended  or  diminished  according 
to  the  si7£  of  the  party,  while  light  baskets  would  carry  all  tittt 
waji  required.  The  iirst  locomotives  would  attract  much  inteittit, 
doubtless ;  but  the  first  bicycle  did  the  same,  though  now  oi>e 
passes  by  imbeeded. 

If  from  the  beautiful  scene  spoken  of  on  the  Cheshire  hilk  we 
turn  our  journey  southward,  we  soon  arrive  at  the  fine  old  country 
town  of  Malpas,  pronounced  in  the  neighbourhood  MawpM.  It  is 
not  the  «eat  of  any  industry,  but  merely  an  agricultural  centre,  and 
five  or  nix  trains  daily  stop  at  its  station.  Tlien-  is  of  course  the 
well-known  liistory  of  a  great  castle  there,  and  miiny  names  of  fields 
and  crofts,  and  some  streets  are  derived  from  its  component  {Mits; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  arc  near  the  Welsh  niartbe>, 
where  for  many  centuries  Judah  vvxod  Ephruim,  and  Kphraim 
Judah. 

Fartfi  of  the  castle  wallsyet  remain,  and  it  is  supposed  that,  for 
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JOD,  the  grand  uUl  church  was  oDoe  enclufied  ia  ttiem.  The 
biirUl-pl;ioetorth«EgorU>DsuiidU)eCliulnioiid«lejsuri:hei«,andtbe 
Bl<?cpy  old  town  wn*  once  thi-  iKvwv-  of  Viiighlly  spK-iidtmr ;  nor  wa» 
tliia  Bplendour  confined  to  the  castle,  for  Malpo-H  Old  Hall,  which  vras 
tinliappily  btirnt  dovn  lut  (Century,  was  the  seat  of  the  Itrerelon 
family,  wlu>4e  hMi«pitalitiei>  quite  equalled  tliose  of  their  neighbours. 

It  would  be  most  uujust  to  ask  thi?  Iraviilli-r  wlmni  we  are  er- 
deavounng  to  por^uude  to  see  his  own  country,  Ui  Mcareh  pitrinh 
records,  though  IhcHe  ofl«D  contain  |:^tns  of  the-  purt'et  ray ;  no- 
let  compilers  of  guides  do  that :  there  will  not  be  a  lack  of  volun- 
l«en  if  their  labours  are  wanted  ;  and  as  an  instance  of  what  there 
mfty  be  in  some  neglected  spot,  let  us  turn  to  the  6tory  of  Hichard 
DswMn,  wIhj  lie:*  in  the  churchyard;  for  all  the  knightly  lamt- 
Ue*t  whow;  unnicM  x\tv  now  household  words  in  Ctieshire,  would 
hardly  Snd  in  nil  their  rccordii  »o  great  an  insUiice  of  bcroinn. 
We  migbt  search  for  bis  equal  the  history  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
and  search  perhap6  in  vain.  His  history  is  alluded  to  by  both 
Omufod  and  Lywns,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  nccurucy.  One 
of  the  plagues  tlvat  were  such  teiTors  to  our  forefathers  visited  these 
part^  in  1625,  and  committed  frightful  havoc.  In  JMalpas  there 
WM  thirdly  a  botue  in  which  there  wa^  not  more  than  one  dead  ; 
aad  among  oUicnt  the  Dawi^ons,  who  uvre  in  humble  circum- 
■taiicef,  came  in  for  more  than  thuir  xharu  of  the  common 
calamity.  Thomas  Dawson  died  Au<;ust  15,  and  bis  daughter 
Anne,  Augnst  'IQ,  and  later  on  in  the  eame  day  his  wife  Anne. 
M  farotber  Itiehard,  who  was  a  very  powerful  man,  had  seen  them 
and  felt  symptoms  at  the  time  that  the  deadly  malady  had 
d  its  bandd  un  him.  He  told  hi*  broth(-r':<  son  that  they  who 
at  home  would  not  have  »lrcuglb  niougb  to  bury  him,  and 
their  ocigbbouri  w«*re  oa  Inully  off  themselves :  so  he  used  what 
energy  was  left  to  dig  hit  own  grave,  and  putting  some  bundles  of 
hay  in  i(,  he  covered  these  with  a  blanket  and  lay  down  to  die. 
It  was  summer  neather,  and  he  can  hai-illy  have  suffered  on  that 
•core,  for  he  lived  till  August  24,  or  four  day«  after  tlie  death  of  bis 
hrothor's  wife,  whose  son  attended  hi[D  at  well  a^^  he  could  in  his 
gnre.  But  the  hand  of  d«ath  wa«  on  bim  too,  and  he  only  stir- 
vired  his  uncle  four  day»  longer.  As  for  any  parallel  wc  can 
find  in  the  heroes  of  Greece  or  Rome,  Pericle«  broke  down,  and 
we  lUce  him  all  the  itetter  for  it,  when  he  placed  the  wreath  on  bis 
bst  daughter  whom  Ihephigue  hud  smitten.  Curtius  rode  into  the 
chasm  with  all  Rome  admiring,  and  must,  as  has  been  truly  said, 
have  not  under-estimated  himself  when  be  considered  he  was  the 
moat  valuable  thing  Rome  possessed;  but  here,  nrithout  the 
applatue  of  senates,  one  to  whoiie   memory  a  storied  um  woidd 
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be  little  more  (haii  a  mockery,  (jiii^'tly  lay  down  to  die  in  a 
of  hi»  owu  making,  for  lie  *ai(I  tliut,  as  he  wau  a  heavy  stroog  mao, 
lie  WAS  heavier  llian  bia  'oefevr  and  another  vencb*  would  be  able 
to  biiry. 

There  ib  one  peculiarity  in  Mnlpas  vhurch :  it  hai  (wo  rectors, 
each  with  imposing  nrctory-houres  and  large  re\'oniie8. 

The  road  to  Malpas  from  the  <4jition  is  about  a  mile  and  a  Iialf 
long,  and  lies  through  a  bcautifid  country;  a  rich  pLiiii  i>  »]jniad 
out  on  our  Icfl  Iinnd,  that  embrace  the  southern  part  of  Clie»hire, 
and  extends  fur  awny  in  Shrop*liiix-,  and  is  liotmded  in  the  hlite 
dintanco  by  the  Ilauglimoud  Kills,  where  tbe  battle  of  ShrewMbury 
was  fought,  and  FaUtafT  slew  the  hot  Percy.  To  return,  however,  to 
the  double  rectory.  There  is  a  tradition  which  is  most  rigidly 
held  in  the  old  town,  that  on  one  occasion  King  James,  who  occa-  ■ 
pied  much  of  his  time  in  the  north,  spout  an  evcuing  at  Klalpae, 
iuidiiittt,n!t  wa»  to  have  been  expected,  the  rector  and  bis  curate,  at 
the  old  Lion  liotel,  enjoying  a  bottle  of  sack.  He  was  incogailo, 
and  joined  the  company;  and  when  the  time  came  for  reckoning 
the  curate  proposed  that  they  should  clear  off  the  stianger's  More» 
but  t)ic  rector  ot^ec ted,  saying  that  it  was  not  Malpui^  fa^ihion.  Tbe 
tradiiion  goes  on  to  say  that  the  king,  when  he  arrived  in  Londtni, 
wrote  out  a  patent  dividing  the  rectory  into  two,  and  giving  the 
curate  bis  choice  of  the  moiety ;  and  the  chair  in  which  be  aat,  a 
very  curionit  a^b  one,  iii  shown  as  the  seat  the  monarch  used.  But, 
unhappily  for  the  legend,  there  is  in  the  muniment-room  at  Chol- 
moudcloy  Castle  a  deed  conveying  the  »ite  of  a  Chantry  ehspel  to 
the  Cholmondelcy  family,  signed  by  both  rectors,  iu  the  fourteeotb 
century.  But  for  all  lbt:i,  the  tradition  is  an  article  of  fuitli  with  the 
inhubitiints. 

Malpas  ehuK-h,  it  !»  pleasing  to  say,  has  oevei'  been  re^loredt 
and  tile  black  ouk  pcwK  have  the  devices  of  the  families  Uiey  belong 
to,  in  the  majority  of  ca«e^  painted  on  tlio  doors^  One  a1mo>t 
dreads  entering  an  ancient  church  now,  for  fear  of  seeing  the  old 
oak  remuvcd,  and  open  pileh-piuc  lienches  in  its  place. 

Malpas  is  not  at  all  uidike  an  old  French  town,  or  perhap*  f 
more  closely  resembles  one  of  Uie  (juaiut  old  country  towns 
meet  with  if  we  leave  the  Rliinu  for  a  stroll  from  Ibe  river. 

There  is  an  old  market-plaee  with  the  great  row  of  octagonal 
step*  for  a  cross,  which  has  been  replaced  recently:  lbc«e  were  the 
steps  where  monks  from  Combermere  or  Chester  lued  to  address  the 
people  at  intervals  during  the  markel,  and  eoUtet  tolls ;  but  n*w 
the  markets,  like  the  monks,  are  matter  of  history.  In  the  middle 
of  the  toi^'n  is  the  '  Crown,'  an  old-fashiont>d  inn  of  imposing  np- 
pearanee ;  iudeed,  it  would  not  discredit  a  slnH-t  in  London  with  its 
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)atc1i  bricks  nud  etooe  r|iioiilK,  Mid  rowit  of  wiudows ;  but  now  its 
ams  arc  lenantlesn.  csoepting  one  or  two  that  have  sunk  into  ft 
iLJic-hoiisc — all  the  remains  of  its  former  plory.     Opposile  (liis  is 
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tlw  '  Lion/  vhiuh  coDtninii  ILn  sin^nl^r  chair  nlluded  (o,  awl  i»  a 
HaMant  ock-panelled  old  boiiic,  tiich  m  one  rearU  of^tii  Dickens't 
Bcbtnjf  scenes. 
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It  is  difficult  at  timi's  to  avoid  un  appeut-ance  of  giude-LooB 
writing  in  such  a  paper  as  tbia  (though,  indeed,  I  can  read  any  guide- 
book to  any  part  of  England  with  interest,  evea  tliougb  the  pLaee 
may  hi.-  utrniigc),  hut  to  pas»  over  Alalpns  without  noticing  iti 
church  woidd  be  leaving  Hamlet  out  of  the  pUy  indeed.  There  li 
a  pecwliarljr  venerable  look  about  Oic  doMc  edi6ce,  which  ia  almo«t 
of  Cathedra]  dimenHions,  No  restorer  has  Kcraped  away  the  mould 
of  ages,  and  it  reminds  one  of  the  churche*  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  before  it  became  the  fiisliion  to  holystone  an  ancient 
front.  The  architecture  seems  to  l>e  of  about  the  time  of  Henry  VII,, 
and  the  interior  of  the  church,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  time, 
is  80  light  that  it  seems  almost  like  a  rast  birdcage.  Two  noble 
chapeU  of  the  Choi monde leys  and  Egertons,  escloaed  jo  open  oak 
tracery,  atop  the  end  of  each  aisle,  and  these  Iiaw  a  floor-space  of 
500  ft-et  ead),  while,  of  course,  effigies  of  old  barons  sleeping  in 
colli  (lull  marble  adorn  tliom.  KJiihop  Heber's  father  was  the  i-cctor  of 
Midpaa,  and  ht^relic;  vajiborii ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  curious  tnit 
of  lh<!  pomp  of  au  old  dij^uilary  that  he  uiied  to  drive  in  a  ooocb- 
and-fnur  from  his  own  hon^i:  to  tlic  church,  tliough  the  road  lay 
eutirety  through  the  rectory  grounds,  and  in  not  more  than  a  three- 
miuut«»'  walk  in  length. 

A  few  miles  to  the  iiorth*ca^  of  Malpaa  is  Xantwich  with  it* 
prand  old  parish  church — ope  of  the  finest,  indtx^d,  in  England. 
The  people  fought  on  the  parliamentary  side  with  great  desperation 
during  the  civil  war,  and  temporary  earthworks  w«Te  constructed 
to  encircle  the  old  town.  The  street  shown  uppo^sitn  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  example  of  the  road-way  we  might  have  cxpi-cicd  to  find  in 
the  Tudor  period.  In  some  parts  a  man  with  u  hand-cait  would 
experience  a  little  difficulty  in  threading  the  narrow  lane ;  but  the 
houses  are  yet  in  a  very  substantial  condition. 

Another  old  Cheshire  town  is  Norlhwicb,  on  the  Weaver.  Itis 
the  centre  of  the  great  salt  region  of  this  part  of  England,  and  ft 
seodii  the  product  of  ita  mines  to  all  quartern  of  the  globe.  This 
town  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  if  only  to  «ee  the  ctiriotts  way  in 
which  tl)c  houses  iucUnv  towards  ea<.'h  other  and  from  each  other 
in  wrong  dirvclions,  while  prup«  are  used  to  keep  them  aa  nearly 
upright  as  circumrtanct's  will  permit;  but  unhappily  there  la  an 
insidious  foe  at  work,  and  the  whole  town  is  sinking. 

Aloug  tlie  valley  of  the  Weaver,  rock  salt  is  deposited  at  vast 
deptba,  and  as  this  is  quarried  out,  room  is  made  for  water  to  peT> 
colate  and  form  brine,  which  is  pumped  out  and  manufactured  for 
commerce ;  so  that '  rank  corruption,  wining  all  within,  infects  un- 
seen,'  and  consumes  but  too  surely  tho  foundations  of  Northwich. 
The  coffi.t'-room  of  the  *  Crown '  is  rather  dim,  and  I  have  known 
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a  gentleman  nho  was  a  ettanger  to  the  place,  and  one  wtiosc  way 
of  life  WM  unexceptionahle,  rise  np  afler  hi.*  lunch  to  go  to  the  fire- 
place, and  mensiiro  hi*  whole  length  upou  the  floor — giving  him,  lui 
he  aftenvards  «ai(I,  an  imprcxvion  thut  th«  moderate  quantity  of 
wine  he  h«d  consumpd  had  been  tamppred  with.  Floors  are  propped 
lip  and  wedged  up  from  cellars,  and  lobbies  are  lowered  to  fuit  the 
levf  Is,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  North  wich,  in  all  hitman 
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Aft^it-ti  Stent,  X.ukivti-h,  Ciliiiir, 

ttdUtood,  will  at  last  be  buried  in  a  salt-mine.  Owners  of  property 
■I*  now,  it  is  true,  alivA  to  their  impending  danger,  and  have  re- 
quested the  Home  Secretory  to  grant  them  a  royal  commixoion  to 
imOitigate  tht-ir  grit^vaneei,  before  the  fate  of  N'orthwich  nsembleR 
in  tome  dvgree  that  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  wc  read  of  in  f^rip- 
tnre  history.  But  the  Home  Secretary  does  not  tee  his  way  to 
gntnt  their  prayer ;  and  it  is  said  that  t^me  owner*  of  tene- 
BKOts  are  already  meditating  a  flight  befon-  Noitltwicb  shall  bftv 
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dissolved  like  some  insubetantiul  pageant,  and  left  but  a  wreck* 
bebiod.  Of  course  the  cclebraU-d  propliet  Nixon,  who  Ggund. 
nearly  five  oenturiea  ago,  has  bad  bis  say  in  tlie  matt«r,  and  pr»n 
(H>;U-d  tlii^  among  oilier  calamities  tliat  are  to  befall  b!^  nativft 
county.  I^cal  prophi^t*  are  like  the  son  of  Imlab,  tlicy  'n«Tcr 
prophecy  good,  but  always  evit,'  though  it  may  be  true,  as  he  pre- 
dicted, tbut  the  day  wonlil  come  when  Northwich  would  be  a  lake 
on  tbo  Weaver  river. 

The  Ix-autiful  mores  that  wc  find  iu  Cheshire  and  the  northem 
part  of  Shropshire  are  held  by  many  to  have  been  formed  in  sonie 
such  manner,  though  opinions  differ  widely  as  to  their  appear- 
ance. One  thing  is  certain,  that  over  the  surtace  of  this  salt  regka 
unlooked'for  colIapKCfl  of  land  have  from  time  to  time  taken  plaee, 
and  I  have  Hi'cn  a  farm-huusa  suddenly  xunk,  and  only  the  clumnays 
left  on  a  level  with  the  highway.  And  there  arv  many  pools  that 
have  certainly  had  such  an  origin,  fho%igb  whether  or  not  it  can  be 
claimed  for  Bmall  ]nket,  as  they  might  be  called,  like  Combermete 
or  EUennero,  is  to  some  extent  conjectural.  At  the  farther  margin 
of  the  salt  district  ia  iho  old-fashioned  town  of  Whitchurch  ;  iJieiw 
is  an  ancient  market-place  with  many  fine  old  houses,  but  the  chief 
interest  centres  in  the  church,  which  ia  a  rectory  of  great  value; 
the  rectory  park,  studded  with  elm  and  shade  treeM,  Mpreadi 
away  iu  ample  acreage  from  the  chnroltyanl  walls.  Tliv  church 
has  indeed  been  sadly  altered,  and  almost  rebuilt ;  but  the  older 
part  couUdns  the  ashes  of  the  great  Talbot,  who  ha»  been  immor- 
talized by  SIittkc*]Kvirc.  In  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI,,  Talbot  has 
sent  for  his  eou  to  tutor  him  in  the  '  stratagems  of  war,'  that  be 
might  sustain  the  military  renown  of  the  Talbot  family,  but  finiis 
that  a  terrible  and  '  imavoided  danger '  has  overtaken  tlie  exj^iedi- 
tion,  and  urge*  his  eon  to  fly.  The  latter,  however,  utterly  refuites, 
and  says  he  would  nt\'er  be  thought  hia  son — ■ 

lie  a  not  Tftlbol'*  blooil 

Thni  busulv  fled  tvtiea  nohle  Talbut  sti;iixl— 

and  when  the  battis  interrupted  their  colloquy,  and  young  Talbot 
had  (airly  won  his  spurs,  his  father  ju  a  long  argument  again  ntffg 
hiK  flight  i  but  young  Talbot  tfU*  him  to 

Talk  DO  mote  of  flight,  it  ia  no  boot —  '  ^^M 

to  which  the  father  replies —  ■  ^H 

Then  fuUuw  thou  thy  ds»pcnto  tin  of  Crate,  ^^M 

Thou  Imtus  :  lliy  UTe  to  me  ia  tire*U  ^H 

So  they  again  join  the  conflict,  and  are  «lain  ;  and  in  act  iv,  of^H 
play  Sir  John  Lucy  goes  to  the  Dauphin's  tent  to  ask  for  TallUm 
body,  nod  herein  the  interest  of  the  monument  al  Whitehnrch 
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commcDoe*  Lucy  n»ks  for  tin*  *  Groat  Earl  of  Wasbfonl,  Water- 
ford,  and  Valence,  I/>rd  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchinfield,  Lord 
Stranjfe  of  HkickinvrL-,  Lord  Verdun  of  Alton,  I^rd  Cromwell  of 
Wingfiold,  Irfjrd  Kumival  of  Sheffield,  the  UiriL-e  victorioiw  Lord 
of  Falcoalirklgc,  Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  St.  George,  worthy 
SL  Michael  and  the  Golden  Fleece,"  Ac.  &t-.,  till  Puctllc  says — 

Here  U  *  idllj^  tuuJf  ntjla  indeed, 

Tfas  Turli,  that  two  luid  fifty  Idngdoiae  halb,  _ 

Wr!iM  nut  wi  tcdioii*  11  ittyle  M  thJa  i  fl 

Him  ihftt  lliou  miiflnitic«t — fly-blown  lies  here; 

and  th«  Dauphin  contvmptiioiiHly  adds,  *  Go  take  their  bodiea 
benoe,'  in  rejoinder  to  Joan  of  Arc,  *  For  God's  sake,  let  him  have 
tliem,  to  keep  them — tboy  would  hut  putiify  the  air."  N«w, 
Talbot  wa*  buried  in  a  tomb  of  the  chancel  of  Whitchurch,  and  in 
ttome  r«oent  rcpuira  his  aabeii  came  to  light.  One  alvrays  deeply 
respectx  the  aontiment  of  Im  great  chronicler  in  Stratford  church — 

Oood  friood,  fflc  JcJu'n  mIio  furtie*r 
To  di){  tbn  diBt  onclnifod  liore  t 

but  aa  in  th*  ordinary  courso  of  event*  the  remain*  wcrv  cxiKWu-d, 
it  is  not  iinintcreHting  to  know  that  they  quite  correspond  with  wliitt 
might  have  been  expected,  and  Ihey  are  re-interred  in  the  eame 
tomb.  Talbot  was  a  man  :<liglilly,  but  only  xlighlly,  at)ore  the 
middle  height,  evidently  of  great  symmetry,  and  it  was  clear  that 
he  poweMed  ihc  hiftbcr  ordori  of  intt-lllgtiicc.  It  i»  evident  also 
that  he  was  wounded  many  time-it  Ix^fore  lie  fell,  and  the  scene  iu 
Henry  VI.  iit  probably  not  for  removed  from  the  truth.  Indeed, 
wb«Q  Shakespeare  wrote,  or  porhapti  from  when  be  could  remember 
to  have  heard  the  French  war  spoken  of.  uut  moR^  than  a  (juarter 
of  a  G«ntury  would  have  elapsed  between  bis  informant  discussing 

ttbe  battle  with  a  vombatimt,  and  relating  hiH  tale  to  Shakespeare. 
I  Wcm  IiM  a  few  miles  to  the  «outh  of  Whitchurch,  and  has  a 
treird  interest  as  being  the  place  from  which  Judge  Jeffri-y*  took 
U*  title.  It  is  a  beautiful  old  town,  with  a  broad  strict,  from 
which  others  diverge.  TJie  judge  was  born  at  Acton  Park,  not  very 
6r  distant.  He  had  s-pcnt  some  of  his  greiit  wealth  in  ac(|uiring 
land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  owned  the  Manor  of  Wem. 
There  is,  or  there  was  a  tV>w  yearn  since,  s  portrait  of  him  at 
South  Kensington,  and  strange  lu  it  may  seem,  he  was  a  genial 
pbaasnt-looking  man,  without  any  tnicc  of  the  cruolty  and  wicked- 
MH  in  tns  countenance  that  will  make  liim  a  byword  for  ever  in 
Itntocy.  Indeed,  judging  from  some  records  of  triala  that  are  pre- 
Mrred  vertoiint  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cajaln-idge,  ho 
could  be  merry  in  trying  a  civil  case,  and  carry  an  audience  with 
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Almodt  <-(iitally  distant  Irom  Whitcliitrcb  is  Market  Drajrton,  a 
goodl;  EpcvimoD  of  an  oLd-Jubioned  town.  Tbo  sUecU  are  broad, 
and  tlic  few  inn*  are  uncxceptional'le.  Black  and  wliite  houws  witl 
carved  frooU  are  continuaUy  met  witli,  and  Ihc  ftittution  of  Utc 
qitaiot  old  place  can  )>e  judged  liy  the  drawing — which  is  Ukeo^ 
from  Oie  Slirew^ihiirj  road. 

There  in  a  fin«  Nomum  doorwaj  to  tlw  cbitrcb,  but  tinhappilj 
tbe  tracery  of  the  irindows  has  liecn  removed,  Near  Alarket  Dray- 
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Un  waa  fought  one  of  the  hftttlw  of  the  Rowfl,  one  of  tlte  tAa^ 
conftlcta  in  which  men  took  each  other'a  lives  for  a  cnuw  the;  did 
not  undenitaDd,  nor  indeed  their  betters  over  them — «!miting  atMl 
bein^  smtttc-n  for  xome  claimant  they  never  saw,  nod  who,  if  their  ^J 
Temaiat,  had  b«-n  carried  ptiBt  him  to  Iniria),  would  Itare  colled  tho^^ 
sorrow!'-      -'ativc*  *iintaiiKht  knaves,  unmannerly  to   bring  a^ 
«/or/  dflome  COTW  betwixl  t\w  wmd  wA  his  nobility.' 
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In  Henry  VI.'s  time  Nevil,  the  Eail  of  SaliEbtuy,  with  somethiBg 
like  5000  Yorkists,  met  Lord  Andleywith  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber of  Lancastrian  followers  who  were  in  a  great  measure  recruited 
firom  the  parts  of  Cheshire  we  have  been  considering.  Lord  Audley 
with  moet  of  his  followers  was  elain,  and  Salisbury  marched  to  the 
beaotiful  town  of  Ludlow,  where  he  met  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and 
took  measures  to  secure  the  crown  for  his  liege. 

ALFRED   BIXHBB. 

{To  ht  contiKaei.) 
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Tni^RB  are  few  more  iDt«re«ting  or  moiv  nttrHclive  epUude*  in  Uw 
evciilful  'career  of  Jean-Jnc^ues  ttian  that  portiou  of  it  associated 
with  llii;  name  of  Madame  d'lloudftot,  a  pCTiod  liw  oft«n  looked 
back  to  io  after  years  a*  recalliug  one  of  the  plesaantest  mem&ries  ^ 
of  his  life.  Jt  was  while  still  enraptured  with  the  calm  solitude  ofV 
his  retreat  at  Montmorency,  ali--iorbed  in  tbo  compositioD  of  the 
New  Ilt'Ioiai,  and  striving  to  discover  in  the  resouraes  of  liil 
imagination  a  fitting  type  for  the  heroine  of  that  eztraordinafj 
work,  that  the  model  bo  ardently  dt-^ired  suddenly  preKeottwi  her- 
self before  liim,  pos^t-Miimg,  a*  it  appeared  to  liiin,  uvcry  wLshvd-far 
oharaeterUtio  of  tht-  lonp^ought  Julii-.  We  «liall  have  occaooa 
liy-and-l»y  to  revert  to  this  interview,  destined  to  i-xcrcisc  so  great 
an  infiiienoe  on  the  EcnBitive  mind  of  Kousseau;  but  it  will 
pr<^rioiwly  ho  well  briefly  to  glance  at  the  origin  and  wwaal 
position  of  perhaps  the  only  woman  whom  he  can  be  eaid  to  hate 
really  loved. 

Elisalieth  Sophie  Franpoiee  de  Bellegarde  waa  bom  ia  Paiia 
iJecember  IS,  1730.  Her  father,  M.  I-a  Live  de  Rellegarde,  om 
of  the  leading  Rnanoient  of  hiji  time,  want  nominated fermier  gfnirtU 
in  1721 ;  of  her  mother,  whoso  maiden  name  wa*  Marie  Joe^pbo 
Prouveur,  litlJe  is  recorded  beyond  the  fact  that  she  died  in  1740, 
leaving  her  daughter,  wlio  had  then  scarcely  attained  her  tenth 
year,  to  the  care  of  her  sister,  Madame  d'Esclavelles.  This  lady,' 
besides  Ijeing  extremely  dSvote,  was  by  no  meana  C|naliGod  to 
undertake  the  cbarpfe  of  a  lively  and  impressionable  girl ;  aod  the 
youthful  Sophie,  as  she  was  usually  called,  had  some  dilficulty  in 
accustoming  herself  to  the  methodical  regularity  and  unvaryiog 
monotony  of  hrr  new  abode.  '  Nothing.'  says  Xltisset-Pstliay,  •  waa 
more  repugnant  to  the  austera  principles  of  Madame  d'EsclaTellcs 
than  the  habit  constantly  indulged  in  by  her  niece  of  occupying 
her  leisure  hours  in  writing  verses,  for  which  she  had  a  natnnl 
taste;  and  after  several  vain  attempts  to  check  this  (in  ber 
opinion)  deplorable  inclination,  she  had  recourse  to  Eitmnui; 
measures,  and,  conBeoating  every  obnoxious  specimen  she  could  lay 
her  handa  on,  ordained  that  in  future  the  time  bitJierto  wasted  in 
such  unprofitable  pursuits  should  be  more  advantage«.tus]y  employed 

■  Her  onlT  cliiliL  Loniw  noninci)  Pftioaillo  Tinliea  il'  RtcUToItM.  niUTia)  ia  I  tU 
Ia  Lira  d'Epinay.  eldni  M>n  of  H.  it  B«ll(|;&nl«.  Mndnmn  (I'EpiMjt  and  Xmtan* 
il'Houdetoi.  t>oeitmc,  OMueqiWDtly,  usUA^'law. 
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ric6e[ung  thu  aocouDts  of  tlie  hoii^bold.  Beliiotantlj  applying 
btrnwlf  to  the  uncviigiL-Qial  task,  Supliie  eudcavoiirurt  to  conceulratv 
hvr  fkcuJtiee  on  tho  imposiug  array  of  li){UT<-.x  submitted  to  her  for 
ioqiectJon;  but  in  spite  of  licrgood  rrxolutioii)^,  the  poetic  itnpu]«c 
was  still  strong  within  her,  and,  finding  ont:  duy  a,  v^tcant  space 
between  two  line^  of  a  coachmaker'a  bill,  she  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  filling  it  itp  with  a  verae,  the  discovery  of  which  so 
iooeoMd  Madame  d'EscluvcUce  that  she  t^t-nt  for  )I.  de  Dt.'llvg!Lrd«, 
in  order  that  the  culprit  mi^lil  Vk;  suitiibly  reprimaudc-d.  Much 
tohcr  iiinucmcnt,aiV'rcareridlycxuminiiig  the  interpolated  ^tunzu, 
be  remarked  tJut  for  a  girl  of  her  age  it  vas  not  bad,  but  tliat  it 
might  he  improved  by  correction  ;  whereupon  he  took  a  pen,  made 
the  requiMle  alteration,  and  hiinded  tho  paper  to  hU  indignant 
Bister-in-law,  receiving  in  return  a  kisM  from  the  delighted  .Sophie, 
who  waa  henceforth  allowed  to  cultivate  the  muse  whenever  the 
fancy  prompted  her.' 

The  year  1748  brought  with  it  an  important  change  in  her  life, 
alluded  to  as  follows  in  the  .Memoir.i  of  Madame  d'Kpinay :— '  I^Iimi 
ttbe  pet  name  of  Mdlle.  dc  Bellegarde)  is  going  to  lie  married  ;  it  h 
a  setUeil  thing.  Her  future  liu#l»iud  is  Count  d'Houdetot,a  young 
man  of  good  fiimily,  but  with  little  or  no  fortune,  twenty-two  years 
old,  a  gambler  by  profeMiou,  m  ugly  aa  tlic  devil,  and  only  a  Hub- 
alteni  in  hiH  regiment:  in  a  word,  perfectly  imknowu,  and  to  all 
appeariuicu  deetined  to  remain  so.' '  The  tamo  writer  gives  an 
amuang  sad  graphic  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  uuioo 
wa»  projected  and  arranged  by  the  liridegroom's  family,  aided  by  a 
complaisant  relative,  AI.  Filion  de  Villemur,  called  in  the  Memoirs 
U.  de  Rinville,  which  is  ciu-ious  m,  dc^riptive  of  the  manners  of 

ti  time. 
,  *  To  make  u  long  story  short,  I  must  tell  you  that  wc  all  went 
dine  at  M.  de  Itinville's,  and  on  entering  the  room  found  the 
entire  family  waiting  to  receive  us — M.  and  Madame  d*Uoudetot, 
their  son,  and  all  the  Rinvillea.  On  our  arrival,  the  Marquise 
iTUoudetot  roiie  to  meet  ui  with  oiK-n  arms  and  embraced  my 
Eatber-in-Iaw,  my  mother,  Mimi,  and  ine,  although  she  had  never 
seen  us  before  in  her  life.  M.  de  Rinville  then  took  my  father-in- 
bw  by  the  hand,  and  presented  turn  ceremoniously  to  Madame 
dlluudetot,  who  in  her  turn  presented  her  son  and  husband  to 
him ;  after  which  we  were  all  presented  and  duly  embraced.  The 
Uarquise  is  a  middle-sized  woman,  fifty  years  old  at  least,  thin 
and  pale,  with  expressive  eye*  and  aninuted  gestitreA:  her  husband, 
who  mwmbK-M  the  king  of  vpadev,  may  be  about  twenty  years 
older.     When  seuted,  Ik  leans  his  bead  on  his  cane  with  a  medi- 

'  KotwitliiUndiiig  ihb  pndictioD,  Blsdiuui  d'Eptcsy  liTtd  U)  **«  If.  d'UgmUHK 
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taUve  air,  repeats  his  viiie'A  last  wordti,  grinti  and  8bowt  tus  teetli, 
which  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  avoid  displaying.     M»i<awi» 
d'Hoiidetot  made  my  !<iiit«r  (Sophie)  «it  by  her,  and  in  less  ttiBB 
two  ininut«ii  wa«  envbantcid  witli  )icr  (i^race  and  eaprit.     At  table, 
thv  yoiiiig  people  vi^rv-  placi'd  nvar  each  other ;  JL  de  Rinville  aui 
the  Marquis;  took  ])osi!c«¥ion  of  my  iathcr-in-taw,  and  my  motber, 
wbo  refosfd  to  be  separated  from  Mimi,  sat  between  her  and  tbt 
old  MarquiH,     After  dinner,  when  we  had  returned  to  the  anion 
and  bad  taken  coffee,  M.  de  Rinville  began  to  brooch  th«  qaestioii 
of  marriage;   and,   addressing   my  father-in-law,  treated   us  to 
something    like    the    following   discour^.     "Between  «uch   old 
friends  as  we  are,''  he  said,  "  the  subject  can  be  treated  openly  and 
without  constraint;  I  look  upon  your  children,  IwMi  of  them,  a 
my  own,  and  thtrefore,  I  say,  we  only  require  a  Yea  or  a  No.    Voor 
daughter,  my  dojir  V)v  ReMeeanle,  has  <iuitc  charmed  the  3(arquiie, 
I  can  see   as  much,  and  the  young   Count   is  equally  ftmiu«n; 
Mademoiselle  has  but  to  owu  that  he  is  not  displeasing  to  ber.and 
the   matter   is   settled   at  once."     "Plxcuse   me,"  interposed  my 
mother,  perceiving  Mimi's  confusion, "it  appears  to  mo  that  things 
are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  render  it  neocnary  fw  the  youog 
people  to  declare  Ibeir  sentiments  one  way  or  the  other,  and — " 
"  Quite  right,"  exclaimed  M.  de  Rinville, "  perfectly  right;  we  will 
leave  them  to  themselves  while  we  discuss  the  articles  of  the 
contract ; "  and  so  saying,  he  gave  his  arm  to  the  Marquise,  and 
led  the  way  to  where  my  father-in-law  was  sitting ;  the  young  Count* 
Mimi,  and  I  remainiag  where  we  were,  but  within  hearing  of  ill 
tliat  passi^.     When  lie  bad  made  them  all  ait  in  a  circle,  M.  de 
BinviUe   opened   the   proceedings   by  stating  that   the  ^larquii 
d'Houdotot  agR-i'ii  to  give  bis  son  an  estate  in  Xormandy  worth 
eighteen  thousand  livrts  a  year,  he»idcM  tlic  cavalry  troop  he  had 
purcluucd  for  him  the  year  before.     The  old  gentleman,  leaning 
on  his  cane  as  usual,  nodded  acquiescence ;  while  the  Marquise 
glanced  eagerly  at  my  father-in-law  and  my  motber,  to  note  the 
eflTvct  produced  on  them  by  the  pmptwal.     "  As  for  me,"  she  nid, 
"  I  know  nothiog  of  business  matters,  but  I  give  all  I  have  lo  give, 
that  is  to  say,  my  diamonds,  monsieur,  my  diamondM ;  they  are 
very  fine  ones,  and  whatever  may  bo  their  value,  they  belong 
henceforward  to  my  daugbter-in-law."     "A  mo*t  liheml  offer," 
observed  M.  de  Rinville,  turning  to  M.  de  Bellegarde,  who  nodded 
assent,  and  declared  that  Minii's  portion  would  be  the  same  as  that 
of  bis  other  children,  namely,  throe  hundred  thousand  livrft  on 
the  wedding  day,  and  an  equal  share  of  his  own  fortune  after  his 
death.  *•  Nothing  could  be  fairer,"  said  M.  de  Rinville:  "I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  contract  should  be  signed  this  evenir 
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e  l«iins  pulliih«d  on  Sunday,  sa  that  they  can  be  married 
on  Monday." 

*  The  Houdctot  fiinuly,  qwv.  and  ull,  a[>p]au(lud  tliis  niggestion ; 
l*ut  tny  motlMtr  and  "SX.  dti  Bclk-garde  objected  with  reniron  to  such 
un«cemLy  hute,  the  latter  rlcclaiing  that  the  contract  should  only 
lbs  signed  in  the  presence  of  his  own  relations.  "  That  oe^d  be  no 
tob«tacle,"  eaid  M.  de  Itinville;  ''white  the  notary  is  preparing 
the  papers,  you  can  inform  the  memltent  of  y on r  family  of  the 
intended  alliance,  and  invite  them  to  your  hoiue  to  witne.'M  the 
^signatures."  Sly  futher-in-law,  with  hi*  aocurtomed  weakuesa, 
Mumnted  to  tltiit  arrangement,  and,  iu  tpitu  of  my  mother'^  argu- 
ineota  in  favour  of  delay,  thry  were  ovcrnilcd,  and  nt  the  appointed 
buut  the  two  families,  who  were  utt4.'r  struugcrs  to  (lacli  other,  met 
at  our  houac ;  so  that,  after  the  Mart^uise  had  Imnditd  to  Mimi  the 
iproiniwd  diamonds,  the  exact  value  of  which  wiii;  not  mentioned 
jn  the  contract,  everyone  present  signed,  and  the  marriage  was 
fixed  for  Monday.* 

As  might  reatooably  be  expected,  thin  ill-^iuiorted  unioo, 
which  look  place  FebruAiy  10,  1748,  proved  anylhiug  hut  a  source 
of  ha|jpinei«3<  to  eilherof  the  parties couecrned.  Miidamed'Kpinay'n 
ilescripljoo  of  M.  d'lloudctot,  at  least  us  far  as  regarded  hi.t  gain- 
lUitig  propensities,  was  entirely  correct ;  and  although,  after  having 
ttjuandercd  not  only  the  greater  part  of  his  own  fortune,  but  alno  a 
portion  of  his  wife's  dowiy,  he  vowed  to  her  in  a  fit  of  remonte 
that  be  would  never  again  touch  a  card,  and,  what  is  more,  kept 
hit  word,  neither  his  hahiii  nor  his  mode  of  life  were  calculated 
to  inspire  her  with  a6rection  or  rexpect.  Like  the  generality  of 
French  marriagtiti  in  the  last  century,  theirs  was  merely  a  conven- 
itional  alli^noe  between  two  persons  completely  indifferent  to  e*ch 
other,  wiihuut  a  single  taste  or  sympathy  in  common,  and  did  not 
even  interrupt  the  continuance  of  a  Viaieon  previously  contracted 
by  the  hiuhuid,  which  remained  iu  full  force  until  the  lady's  death 
in  1793.'  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that,  unappreciated  as  «be 
wax,  Madame  d'Houdctot  should  have  been  fluttered  by  the  devo- 
tioa  uf  tlie  elegant  and  fiiscinating  Saint  Lambert,  and,  following 
tbfl  etainple  of  ber  sister-in-law,  who  consoled  herself  for  tbe 
aeglect  of  M.  d'Epinay  in  the  society  of  Grimm,  should  have 
[inwiuibly  reciprocated  the  attachment  of  the  soldier-Academician. 
I  It  was  diu-ing  his  and  .M.  d'Houdetot'a  absence  with  their 
n^eotire  regiments  in  1767  (the  year  of  Ilosbnch)  that  she  rode 
ow  Id  man's guUe  from  a  country  house  near  ^[outmorency,  where 
■be  was  staying,  to  the  Hermitage,  and  surprised  Jean-Jacques, 

'  '  W*  bMb  ofu.'bii  mid,  -MiuLuiied'tloiiiIoIni  and  I.  hod  htmbImd  fur  Bdslityi 
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wliofe  ncqnaintanve  ^he  lind  nin'le  a  twelvemonth  befcpre,  in  (£^| 
tbrocH  uf  oompoHitioti.  HU  imoginiitioa  suddenly  pictured  id  tb^' 
slight,  graceful  apparition  tbc  heroine  he  had  so  long  and  so  rainly 
attempted  to  create ;  and,  in  his  own  w<vnls  in  Madame  d'Houdetot 
he  helteld  his  Julie.  As  ^Ir.  Morlej,  id  his  admirable  bo^  on 
Roussrau,  justly  says,  '  this  was  the  firrt  onset  of  a  veritable 
intoxieittion,  which  many  mnn  hiive  felt,  but  which  no  man  before 
or  since  ever  invileJ  the  world  to  hear  the  story  of."  Shew 
then  twenty-seven  years  of  a|;e,  and  beyond  n  pFofrnion  of  bbdc 
blocks  curling  naturally  and  reaching  almost  to  her  ankle,  and  a 
W>f^  winning  expression  of  countenance,  had  no  pretension  to 
beauty ;  bcr  features  were  irregular  and  strongly  marked  with  the 
emaUpoi,  her  complexion  was  sallow,  her  forehead  low,  and  shfi 
was  moreover  extremely  short-sighted.  'Her  disposition,'  says  the 
author  of  the  '  Oonfo«»ions,' '  was  angelic,  its  pre-eminent  cfaan^ 
terisliva  were  gentleness  and  »imj>licity.' 

It  watt  doubtlexs  this  engaging  frankness,  and  alwenee  of  all 
coquetry  thiit  con('iitut''d  her  principal  charm;  and  it  is  easy  ^fl 
underKtiind  the  inipn-^iKion  pnuluceil  by  so  imcxpectcd  an  appoifS 
tion  on  the  senxilive  mind  of  the  voluntary  hermit.  Each  of 
them,  however,  was  alworbed  by  a  different  object — '  she  by  Saivt 
I^ambert,  I  by  ht-r ;  '  and  her  unaffected  avowal  of  the  at tacbnwint 
she  felt  for  her  lover  inspired  her  listener  with  sensations  of 
mingled  admiration  and  jealousy,  which  every  succeeding  inter- 
view only  tended  to  inereJise,  until  at  length  she  becam«  Donsctom 
of  the  sentiments  she  had  unwillingly  excited,  and  dispelled  anr 
hopes  be  may  have  entertained  of  supplanting  his  rival  by  quietly 
recalling  him  to  Iiis  better  self.  '  Either  let  us  brenk  off  at  oooe,' 
iihe  said, '  or  be  what  you  ought  to  Ik-.'  It  docs  not  appear  that 
Saint  Lamljcrt  troubled  Iiim«i-lf  ;il«ul  the  report*  of  Itoi>s<«auV 
infatuation  which  from  time  to  time  renched  \\\*  cars,  nor  that  the 
friendly  relation«  hitherto  existing  between  them  were  in  aiqr 
degree  altered  liy  what  bad  occurred  ;  for  sliortly  after,  to  Jean- 
kJacques'  astonishment,  the  pair  come  together  to  his  cottage,  a^krd 
'him  to  g^ve  them  dlnuer,  mid  *  passed  a  delightful  afternoon.' 

Nevertheless,  it  was  long  before  the  tenant  of  the  nprmitage 
succeeded  in  exorcising  tho  epell  which  bad  so  fatally  mthralled 
him,  and  was  suffit-iently  master  of  him<elf  to  recognice  the  foUy 
of  indulging  a  hopflew  passion ;  but  little  by  little  reason  came  to 
his  aid,  and  enableil  him  lo  respond  with  comparative  equanimity, 
though  ftiU  with  that  restiws  petulance  peculiar  to  him.  to  the 
kind  and  condoling  letters  addressed  to  him  by  the  sympathiiiDg 
Ljulie.  This  com-;^[K)ndeBc«,  at  firat  regularly  kept  up  on  both 
Ikides,  gradually  beeam«  le»  and  less  frequent,  and.  er«  six  moatlw 
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lud  rUpM'd  since  its  i-omnK'iKX-im-aU  ceaw^  »]t<^tlier;  parl.lj 
owing  to  the  ladyV  ap{>n;)ivii]>ioii  lest  it»  contintiano;  mi^^lit 
poasibljr  provo  clistxutcful  to  8uint  Lambvit,  and  partly  to 
JtotUKsa's  time  being  then  fully  occupied  by  the  coni|ilction  and 
reviffion  of  the  New  Heloisa.  From  that  period  all  ijitercourse 
between  ihem,  Bare  odo  or  two  chance  meetings  may  he  said  to 
lave  terminated  :  lienre  for  ward  their  paths  in  life  were  different, 
ind  the  brief  and  Moiitary  romance  in  Madame  d'Huudetot's  other- 
wise uneventful  exutteooc  wna  virtually  at  an  end.  The  vinit  to  the 
ermita;^,  liowi'^ver,  and  its  rwidt,  vmrv-  not  forgotlco  by  her; 
rty-iriic  years  later,  when  puiuliii;;  out  to  a  friend  the  busts  of 
'eaQ-Jacquc«  and  Saint  Lambert  in  her  garden  at  SanoiK,  lihc 
remarked  that  they  were  both  friends  the  remembi-ance  of  whom 
•he  ioTed  to  preserve ;  and  she  inscribed  on  tht;  manuscript  copy  of 
the  New  Heloisa  given  her  by  its  author  the  following  words: 
*Tbii  book  wan  presented  to  me  a«  a  token  of  the  nttachmi'iit  of  » 
flttlebrated  man.  His  unhappy  teropi'r  poiHonod  bin  life,  but 
ivwlrrii y  will  do  him  justice.  If  he  podriosswl  th*;  dangeroiM*  art 
of  {KiliMting  to  virtuous  eyes  tlw  faults  of  nu  impassioned  heart, 
us  not  forget  that  be  stnivc  above  all  to  t4^«ch  how  to  con<|ucr 
,  and  sought  coiutantly  to  in.ik<*  others  love  and  respect  that 
Tirtoc  which  it  is  not  ;ilways  given  to  frail  humanity  to  follow.' 
Kesiding  alternately  in  Paris  and  at  licr  country  house  near 
city,  she  livod  to  witjicts  the  clone  of  the  r«ign  of  Louis  XV,, 
accession  and  downfall  of  bis  successor,  and  passed  uuhurmcd 
iTDugb  the  stonny  epoch  of  the  Revolution.  Her  sulon  was  the 
iTounte  resort  of  the  moiit  distinguished  men  of  the  time,  among 
ber  ttpecial  intimates  being  Nccker,  Tressan,  Siiard,  and  subee- 
itly  )l.  deSommariva,  Vice-president  of  the  (.'lupine  Republic, 
iteaubriand,  and  Uuizot.  Mi»s  KdgewoiLh,  visiting  \*ax\* 
during  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1804,  breakfasted  with  her  ul  tlto 
\\Ai6  >IorclletV,  and  records  ber  impreaftionsi  of  the  interview  aa 
foUiim : — 

*  Julie  is  now  seventy-two  y«ar*  of  ngtsathin  woninn  in  a 
liUlc  black  botmet ;  she  a[tpeared  to  nv  shockingly  ugly ;  she 
■pnnta  ao  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  t^Ol  which  way  she  is  look- 
ing; bat  no  sooner  did  I  hwir  her  speak  than  I  U-gan  to  like  her. 
Mid  DO  sooner  was  I  »ated  Wsido  her  than  I  began  to  find  in  her 
coonteDaDoe  a  most  benevolent  and  agreeable  expression.  Site 
eotered  into  converiialion  immediately ;  ber  manner  invited,  and 
could  Dot  &il  to  obtain,  coii6dence.  iShe  seems  as  gay  and  open- 
heuted  aa  a  girl  of  st^venteen.  It  has  1)een  said  of  ber  that  she 
not  ooly  never  did  any  liarm,  hnt  never  suspected  any.  ...  I  wish 
X  ooold  at  scveuty-two  lie  such  a  woman '.     She  told  me  that 
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Uousecuu,  whilMt  lie  wit»  writing  so  Roely  on  cducaUoD,  and  leav- 
ing  his  ovm  children  in  Vait  Foundling  Hoepital,  (lefnulcd  hitnMlf 
with  Ro  miicb  eloquence  tbat  even  those  who  hhiinwl  him  in  thdr 
hearts  could  not  find  tongucii  lo  nnxwcr  him.  Once  at  a  dinner 
at  Madame  d'JIoudetot's  there  was  a  fine  pynunid  of  froit. 
Koii^nenu  in  helping  himself  took  the  peach  which  fonned  the  haee 
of  thv  pyramid,  and  the  le^t  fell  immediat«ly.  "  Roufiseau,"  said 
»\\K,  '^thitt  is  what  you  iilwiiyR  do  with  all  our  syjctems:  you  pull 
down  witli  a  single  touch,  hut  who  will  Iniild  up  wliat  ;ou  puU_ 
dowii  ?  "  I  asked  if  h«  waii  grateful  for  all  the  kiudoesx  thown  tofl 
him.  "  No  ;  ho  itivi  iin';niti,-fiil ;  hi;  had  a  thoumnd  bad  '{ualiliei: ; 
but  I  turned  my  uttentiou  from  them  to  bis  genius  and  the  good 
he  had  done  mankind,"' 

A  graphic  passage  in  Guizot'e  Memoirs  thux  describes  her' 
weekly  receptions  at  the  commencf:m«nt  of  the  present  century: 
'  Every  Wednesday  Madame  d'Hoiidetot  gave  a  diuner,  to  wht^ 
all  who  had  heeu  once  invittid  ome  when  Uie;  chose;  umally 
eight  or  ten  were  pre3<.'nU  There  was  no  luxury,  no  pret«n«ioD; 
the  dinner  was  merely  nu  excuse  for  meeting  and  convcreatioD. 
After  the  meal  xhe  sat  in  her  armn-hair  near  the  fire,  her  head 
sunk  on  her  hoaom,  seldom  speaking,  hardly  moving,  hut  alwayt 
interested  in  what  was  said ;  a  piquant  and  original  mixtum  of 
old  age  and  youth,  of  vivacity  and  repose.' 

Saint  Lambert  died  in  1803,' and  M.  d'Houdetot  in  1806; 
she  survived  the  latter  seven  years  and  hri-athed  her  la«t,  si 
rounded  by  her  family,  January  28,  1813.  According  to  ber 
pressed  wish,  lier  heart  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Kpioay. 
To  the  close  of  her  life  she  retained  that  taste  for  poetry  wbieh 
she  had  diligently  cultivated  in  her  youth,  and  more  than  OM 
graceful  composition  from  her  pen  has  found  its  way  into  prinL 
The  following  couplet,  however,  written  in  her  seventy-seventh 
year,  and  addressed  to  M.  de  Sommarita,  tho  original  of  which 
now  lies  before  me,  is,  I  have  every  neHsou  lo  believe,  published 
for  the  first  time : — 

J'a;  liu  In  cotijio  di.>  In  vi<>, 

I  TnntM  du  mnl,  tant6t  dii  Uen  i 

I  A  pr^nt  il  lie  rivic  riou 

^^^B  Quo  lu  leudtv  u<EiiiI  qui  aoiu  lie. 

^^^H  Mius  ic  bi.'u  iiiilii  k  mon  cwur, 

^^^V  8'i)  Kuibvllit  mn  iluruiAra  heme; 

^^^B  A  quitliiiid  Ditiiui'Ut  quo  ja  mtUMi, 

^^^1  Xsuisi  viudS  la  coupe  du  bonheur. 

^^»  CIURLM  HEaVBY. 

-*  Id  bi*  '  Hfanoinx  d'Outn-toabo,'  CliAltanbriiuiil  sSiniu  that  •fl«r  tlie  ituk  <lt 
AamllioiDf -LnSaiiMw'ilicneTer  rriiml  10  red  vithoul  ltr«t  ttrikii^  tbe( 
ttawtimM  villi  liur  •1lp|>#r.>Liiil  mlilnMinK  t'>  lwrdBpArt*il  fritud  tbeni^i^i 
lion  of*  Bon  Mir,  nioa  mui '.' 
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CaAFTUI  I. 

— but  ihia  if  ft  it 
At  an  tb*  iMIaof  tarth  ami  bue  uf  &1I. 
3I»i  for  the  lUld,  and  w«inan  for  tb«  bfMth ; 
Msa  far  Uio  nrurd.  knd  for  tbo  n«rdlc  nh* : 
Mka  with  Ihx  liunJ,  tiiil  wuiiuin  witli  tlio  biwt: 
ttnn  U>  iximiniiiiil,  au4  vtiuiiLii  Ui  ubvj' ; 
A&  iJm  conlutioD.— TmoiTiox. 

Dl.  RiciiAkD  CALTERLEy  Brooke,  of  SAO,  HaHry  Street,  wa.«  drivmg 

borne  ooe  fin«  Mav  eveoing,  and  )md  all  but  reached  his  dcsiuta- 

lioa,  wluro  b«  received  a  considerable  meatiil  sliock.     He  had  been 

ntoning  hi*  daily  >tage  of  duty  since  seven  o'<'Ii)ck  that  niorQujg,.j 

id  now.  wuni  nut -by  this  long  strain  on  bix  ctiuicid  sagacity,  wai' 

ig  hack  in  hi*  brougham,  when  it  stopped  abruptly,  checked  by 

little  cnnrd  colli?cIed  out»ide  Iii«  own  door.     Perceiving  where 

wa»,  he  got  out  of  bin  carriage  with  medical  celerity,  rap{Hxl 

ly  at  tile  knocker,  and  then,  to  beguile  the  time,  turnvd 

I  aee  what  wax  going  on  in  the  i^trceU     His  vantage-ground  of 

Ste  or  fiiz  £trp«  of  elevation  above  the  roadway  enabled  him  to  «eo 

an  Italian  organ-grindrr,  who  wan  at  one  moment  gesticulating 

wildly,  and  calling  upon  lieaveu,  earth,  and  all  around  to  witin^xM 

that  be  luul  a  right  either  to  make  muaic,  or  be  paid  to  leave  off; 

the  next  playing  «  ft^  frantic  Moatcbea  of  tlie  street  melody  of  the 

day ;  then  stoppiug  to  gesdiculatc  once  more,  and  again  dashing  at 

the  Implement  of  mu»ic  and  whirling  round  the  handle  to  provo 

I     that  be  meant  to  maintain  hi*  rights.     But  with  whom  wan  he 

[    dfaputjpg ?^for  all  the  dingy  little  knot  of  bystanders  lo<:iked  either 

^H^lEdly  indifferent,  or  merrily  amused.      Whilst  Dr.  Brooke  was 

^^uiug  himaelf  this,  and  watching  the  angry  Italian,  the  dense 

^BdWd  broke  asunder,  and  then  the  second  party  in  the  dispute  was 

nade  vicilAe.     This  was  an  energetic,  bright-eyed,  and  handsome 

lillle  gill  of  eight ;   but  that  was  not  all,  for  she  was  Dr.  Uichard 

Brooke's  own  niece.     Ue,  after  his  bard  day's  work,  was  coming 

heat  t»  rest  and  quiet,  and  the  steady  pui-suit  uf  respectability  of 

^peanuifie  in  his  dismal  brick  house  in  thi«  cynosure  of  mtKlical 

rfcs,  Harley  Street,  and  be  wa«  met  by  such  a  spectacle  u  this  I     Ue 

Ind  only  a  few  years  ago  gained  the  footing  wbidi  li«  was  now 

nu  zt.  WD.  cus.  a.  k 
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Ktnving  liard  to  keep — for  who  respecia  his  doctor  if  he  does  not 
live  in  a  good  neigbbourhood,  pa;  one  gi?DUeinan  ia  open  hii  door 
and  another  to  drive  that  0i}t«  qvA  ruiv^  bis  trim  Utile  lirougiiatn  ? — 
and  all  IheK  tilings  were  difficult  enongli  to  kovp,  and  Uic  ^nbtls 
uruma  of  respeotabilil^  was  ready  enough  to  fly  away  from  him, 
witlioul  the  a«siiiUnce  of  friends  from  within.  Here  wu  hia  own 
nicoo,wbo  was  to  him  u  his  own  daughter,  alone  in  the  open  etreet, 
standing  amongst  these  ragamuffioi,  Ittrvtwadcd.  lirr  hair  thrown 
back  in  her  excitement,  and  engaged  in  a  warm  cootcst  with  an  or- 
t{an-^iiid(;r  [  Tht;  child,  Rnding  tluit  »hc  was  no  longer  penned  is 
Itj-  (he  crowd,  dashed  up  the  stepitto  her  uucle,  who  hastily  glanced 
round  at  the  windows  near  to  aeo  if  the  magnate-i  of  the  titrvct  had 
witnessed  this  escapadi-,  and  then  huddled  her  into  tbo  bouse  as 
quickly  as  he  could  the  v^ry  moment  that  the  door  was  opened. 

*  (Hive,  you  naughty  child  r  cried  be, 'what  istbemeaningof  this?* 
And  Vii  the  child  did  not  speak  quickly  enough,  Iit^  tiunied  to  the 
I  nan- iter  van  t  and  said, '  And  yon,  John,  I  wonder  you  allow  such 
tilings  to  l>e  done ;  and  your  nurse,  Olive,  wherv  ix  she  P '  fl 

Olive  lookeil  too  much  afraid  to  answer,     John  spoke  inst«(id;V 

*  I  was  out  on  an  errand,  air,  but  I   haTO   not  been  away  five 
minutc»' ;  and  nun>i.-,  m,  hait  gone  to  the  [/>ndon  Librai^  for  Hrt^ 
Jirooke,  sir,  for  »>mi!  Ixxiks  of  rc-fcrrcnce.'  V 

'  But,  Olive,'  Slid  Dr.  Brooke,  turning  impatiently  from  hi* 
man,  *  I  think  you  yourself,  even  if  alone,  raight  kiKnr  better  than 
to  misconduct  youi^elf  ho,  What  can  have  made  you  do  such  a 
thing?'  ■ 

Olive,  who  was  alwny*  a  littlo  beauty,  but  prettier  than  crflf™ 
now,  with  hiT  il!i.-hing  eyes  and  bright  colour.  Lung  tier  head  a 
moment,  then,  seeing  her  uncle  throw  himself  down  in  a  chair  a*  if 
quite  tired  out  with  fatigue  and  mortification,  she  crept  np  lo 
fiide,  laid  her  bead  on  hi«  shoulder,  and  sold, '  I  will  t«ll  you  i 
about  it,  uncle ;  but  please  don't  be  angry  with  me.     I  will  neTer" 
do  it  anv  more,  6o  vou  know  you  ncwl  not  bo  angry  unlearn^ 

si 

She  qnitt?  imderstood  the  nature  of  a  perfect  pardon,  an^^l^^ 
uncle  saw  that  .the  did  so,  and  wiid, '  Well,  I  won't  \k  angir.     I 

Isee  that  you  will  never  do  this  again.' 

■        *  Never.     Rut  was  I  rwilly  so  very  naughty  this  lime  ?     No 
waB  out,  Vi  I  was  with  aunt  upstairs,  and  »ho  was  writing, . 

Ifhinbing.  and  working  so  hard,  and  just  then  all  at  once  that  gtwit " 

amsty  organ  came  and  Ix-gan  to  make  iU  mUKic,  and  Aimt  Selina 
got  cross  with  it,  and  at  last  she  could  nut  write  at  all.  8be  triid 
ever  so  hardto  go  on,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  she  could  not  get  a 

Ijfn^e  thought  Up.     So  she  tfai«w  down  her  pen  and  told  me 
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order  iwme  ODe  to  send  thitt  Lorrid  mncbiBe  trnav,  and  to 
the  'man  that  if  he  did  not  more  on  quickly  tic  should  go  U> 
.son  for  a  iiIk>1«  fortnight.  iJat  nurse  vas  oiif,  und  Bct«cy  wus 
gtltinf*  laiby  to  »Icop  and  »colded  mc  for  going  near  her,  and 
John  was  Mit,  and  cook  said  alic  yna  not  fit  to  go  U>  X\w  frontdoor, 
and  I  oouldnt  Sod  out  where  Agnes  was,  and  I  knew  poor  aunt 
was  getting  worse  and  worse  all  the  time ;  so  I  ju«t  run  to  the  door 
myself  aod  opened  it  and  peeped  out,  and  there  was  no  one  outride 
then  but  the  org<in-man,  and  he  did  not  look  very  cru^ ;  so  I  w<>nt 
to  him,  and  told  him  quite  quietly  thiit  I  liked  his  music  myself, 
but  that  my  aunt  did  not,  and  so  he  must  be  so  good  ua  to  go 
Bvay  at  ouce,  for  as  long  as  be  was  there  I  was  quite  sure  she  could 
not  get  one  good  thought  up.  I  did  not  say  one  word  about 
potting  him  in  prison — that  might  have  been  enough  to  vex  him — 
mt  I  never  said  i(.     Now,  was  I  really  naughty  ? ' 

Dr.  Brix>ke  kiivbd  the  anxious  faci!  wliioh    wsk  now  pressed 

very  near  to  his,  and  suid,  'You  should  not  have  gone  out, 

but  you  promise  me  lurver  to  do  it  again.     \Mint  did  he 


'Oh,  he  got  cross  and  noisy,  and  jumped  about  again, and  I 

to  explain  that  he  could  go  somewbeie  else  and  play  to 

los  who  liked  his  kind  of  miuio;  and  then  all  nt  once  I  found  I 

was  shut  in  by  a  crowd  of  rude  strangers,  who  would  not  let  me  get 

oat,  aod  kept  saying,  "  Go  it,  little  uu  I     Go  it ! "  and  Uien  you 

came.* 

•By-the-hy,  OliTe,  how  was  it  that  I  found  the  house-door 

efdjOtl" 
I      *  I  shut  it  alter  me  by  mitilake,'  replied  the  child ;  '  and  if  you 
liad  not  oome,  I  nbould  never  have  got  baok  until  Jolm, or  nnmt one 
belonging  to  the  houxe,  mU^ed  me  and  oam<-,  foi'  I  am  nut  big 
piiough  to  reach  up  lo  ring  the  bell.' 
*  Poor  little  darling!'  he  i^aid,  taking  her  in  hiit  aruis.  '  Vou  are 
■  good  little  girl,  after  all.     Tell  ine  what  you  have  Wen  doing 
all  day.' 
,      '^  did  some  Ictsons  in  the  morning  with  Mi^s  Dawson,  and 

I      *  Did  you  do  them  well  ? ' 

I      *  Vc«,  she  aid  so— all  but  the  sums,  but  I  can't  do  sums  well, 

watts  wem  as  if  they  cracked  me  all  over  somehow  I     I<et  me  give 

than  up.     Only,  then  I  thall  have  no  leimonn.     I  don't  call  the 

others  IcMons — 1  like  them.     Alter  Miiis  Diiw^oii  went  away,  nurse 

and  I  and  Alick  and  Lucy,  we  went  out,  but  not  for  a  real  walk, 

ijou  know,  for  niirBe  went  to  pay  (he  bookii  and  buy  things,  and  we 

iBvTor  Mwm*-d  to  get  out  of  »hopeof  ftome  kind  urotht-r  all  iht:  tii/>» 

r  h.k\ 
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we  were  out,  and  then  I  bad  my  dinoer,  and  aft«r  that  a  good  teaA, 
and  tliva  thU  Ijod  Lbing  hap{>eued.'  _ 

'  Never  mind,  Oliver,  I  foi^ivc  jou,'  said  Dr.  Brooke,  who  coald  H 
not  liear  to  sec  lior  distri'SMcd  face.     '  ^^'llat  did  you  read  ? ' 

'1  liniabed  **  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho."  It  is  latber  a  ghotty, 
friglitf-niug  book,  iso't  it,  uncle?  Now  I  want  you  to  adrise  ntt 
whether  I  had  hotter  reail  "St.  Clair  of  the  Isles,"  **  Katherlesa 
Funny,"  or  "Hiiinjihiey  ('linkt-r."     They  all  sound  nice!' 

'Good  Htuiveos,  child!     What  can  your  aunt  lie  al>out?* 

'You  m&y  always  giiesM  Uial,'  n'[ili^l  Olire,  niiDtaking  him. 
'  She  is  writing — that's  what  auiitii?  i»  iilwayn  duing.' 

'  And  leaving  hoiuc  and  cliildix-n  to  go  to  ruin,'  thought  Dr. 
Brooke,  while  he  put  Olive  down  and  went  to  his  wife's  room  up- 
stairii. 

It  wax  a  comforlable  ittudy,  reclaimed  from  the  Iiedrootn 
dcparliiu'iit  of  the  hiniw,  with  a.  largtr  writtDg-tahle  in  the  middl* 
of  it,  covered  with  tnuses  of  blue  «cri1il>lii)g-paper,  shenvi}*  of  pcoK, 
piles  of  manuscript.  In  a  comfortable  chair  by  this  tabic  taX  Mnt. 
Brooke  with  hair  puslu'd  Ixick  and  pule  &icc,  looking,  iu  fact,  ai 
people  arc  apt  to  hxik  after  a  hard  day  of  writing.  She  bad 
evidently  lieen  at  it  ever  sJiio?  bre4ikfast,  and  «bc  had  not  yet 
chuDgi-d  her  morning  drctm,  though  dinner  was  nominally  due  id 
ten  minutt^s.  She  was  a  haudi-omc  woman  of  thirty-eight  or  so. 
with  a  fine  well-formed  face  whoso  only  fault  was  the  important 
part  the  forehead  played  in  it.  It  was  prominent  and  large,  and 
all  the  hair  was  drawn  olf  il,  and  Mrs.  Itrooke  thought  its  uw 
l)etokcned  intellect  of  a  gigantic  onlcr,  tbougit  her  btulund  threw 
the  whole  weight  of  his  professional  eiperience  into  the  nuis- 
li-nanei;  of  the  opinion  that  the  height  of  u  forehend  was  no  indtx 
I  o  the  amount  of  brains  of  its  posBt;i>Tor.  Mr».  Brooke  was  writing 
busily  nhfn  heentered,andonlyi<aid,*  Well,  dear  Richard,  it  is  you, 
i*  it?  If  you  have  ouytlting  to  say,  t  will  speak  to  you  is  fiv« 
minute^.' 

'  I  want  to  talk  now,  Si-liua ' 

'  Not  now — just  wait  one  moment,  or  you  will  spoil  one  of  my 
heroine's  best  speeches.  I'll  tell  you  alwut  it.  You  remember  tbo 
story?  Well,  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Neltlf-^hiii,  has  just  heard  that  Mr. 
Clement  Disney — you  rememlier  that  he  ixmy  Iicto, don't  you? 

*Tut,  tut.  tut,  Selina,  do  let  them  nil  rest  for  one  moment 
said  Dr.  Brooke ; '  I  must  have  a  few  words  with  you ' 

'Can  you  not  wait  Rvc  minutes,  or  till  the  evening?  that'i 
better — I  never  write  in  tbo  eveoiog ' 

'  No,  it  must  be  now!     I ' 

'  That  is  always  the  way  \ '  murmured  Mrs.  Bi-ookc ;  *  and  theo 
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people  wonder  how  it  is  that,  whilst  women  claim  to  be  the  equsln 
of  moD,  tb<rj  have  never  prodiicod  any  geniuses  of  the  first  rank, 
just  as  if  wotD«ii  cvpr  had  my  chance  of  doing  nny  really  (i^ood 
work ;  How  can  they  produce  good  work  ?  From  early  morning 
until  late  OT-ening  they  have  to  give  tlieir  minds  to  household 
matters  of  the  most  trivial  and  wearisome  kind !  No  man  would 
StAud  eucb  a  life  for  a  day :  hut  women  have  to  endure  it,  and 
then,  just  as  hy  bard  thought  aud  clever  contrivance  they  have 
conquered  one  little  liaif-hour  for  tlieroitelves  and  tlivir  work,  ;ind 
are  sitting  down  to  it  quite  delighted,  in  comex  Kome  sc-rvaiit  with, 
^''OhjifyoupleaBOimuiniUOuld  I  speak  tu  you  for  one  moment?  "or, 
>rse  Kttll,  th«ir  own  l>ii»baud  domuiidi!  five  minutes*  conversation  I 
ind  I  knovr,  Rii-hanl  — I  am  sure,  it  is  something  disagreeable  that 
on  want  to  talk  about,  and  that  ruins  one's  best  thoughts  so,' 

'  Jlydear  love,'  said  Dr.  Brooke, '  1  could  have  s-iid  all  I  had  to 
■J  in  less  time  than  you  have  taken  over  that  long  speech ! ' 

*I  never  was  dififuse:,  dear  I  Vou  know  that  Mr.  Cliatterley'ft 
reader,  when  he  returned  my  last  novel  i.o  me,  ^id  that,  though  it 
wiu>  not  quite  what  Ihey  liked  to  [)uhli»i]i,»till,  the  style  \v.is  rcmnrk- 
«I>ly  clear  and  pointed  ;  and  tlie  reader  for  "  Temple  Bar  "  said  the 
(ame  thing.' 

'I  wi«]i  to  Heaven,'  cried  Dr.  Brooke,  'you  would  give  up 
all  this  writing  and  go  about  your  housekeeping  as  other  people 

do.' 

'Asolhrrpeople  do!  Now,  Richard,  ixn't  Chatjustthelea^t  hit 
bard?  If  1  were  like  other  jwople, you  might  say  that.  But  I  did 
bopT  that  you  tboi^it  I  waa  a  little  difterent— that  I  might  do 
tome  good  work  Aoroe  day.' 

*  Good  work  !  Selina,  you  will  drivtr  me  wild.  Surely  you  mudt 
•e«  that  your  work  ought  to  bo  keeping  your  house  in  order  and 
looking  after  your  children  ?  * 

'i  do  my  very  best  with  both  hou»e  and  children,  not  because 
nicb  work  is  congenial  to  me,  but  because  it  is  my  duty  ;  but  when 
an  ia  well  Kt  a-going,  Richard,  surely  I  may  have  the  time  to  my- 
>1f  which  other  women  spend  in  visiting?' 

Tliere  was  some  force  in  that  ai-gumen(,  but  then  there  must 
be  wime  deficieney  in  Mrs.  Brooke's  power  of  setting  things  well 
B-^ing. 

*Youd>ould  not  send  your  niirKes  on  crrand«when  they  ought  to 
be  attending  to  the  children.  They  ought  all  to  have  been  in  the 
jpark  this  lovely  afternoon — no  wonder  they  look  pale.' 
I  'So  tbey  ought.'  replied  Mrs.  Brooke;  'I  mmt  speak  about 
Viat.  ft  in  not  my  fault  that  they  were  not,  for  they  hare  my 
riwtinct  <vdecs  to  go  out  every  aft«n)oon  when  it  ia  not  rairtiniv 
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andif  Pritctiiird  was  out  doing  uu  emtnd  for  mc,  Betsey  vras  fn,  aoitl 
she  ought  to  have  taken  them '  I 

*  But  you  ought  to  go  to  yoiu-  nursery  and  see  for  youreelf  tbatj 
your  servants  obey  you.    Tou  onght  to '  I 

'  \ow,  dear  Ktohard,  you  are  talking  just  like  a  man !  What 
comfcift  would  you  havt^  if  I  was  nlway.t  ninning  here  and  there  to 
see  if  this  or  that  sen'ant  was  doing  her  duty  ?  Do  they  iiny  of 
them  do  their  duty?  Ik  it  likely  they  should?  But  they  do 
something  towards  it  fomettme^,  if  y^u  only  let  them  nlooe! 
They  will  not  stand  being  looked  after  ;  they  wotild  all  go  away  lo 
a  momeut  if  I  followed  thorn  ulwut,  as  you  f«em  to  wish  metodo. 
Mothers  who  are  constantly  in  the  nursery  aro  always  losing  their 
nurses ' 

'  But  they  generally  keep  their  children,'  said  Dr.  Brooke  drily ; 
'and  your  first  duty  ie  to  look  after  them.' 

'  Richard,  I  do  look  after  them.' 

'  I  found  Olive  alone  in  the  struct  to^ay  wrangling  with  an' 
organ-grinder  I  Do  you  call  that  looking  after  your  children? 
Olive  while  with  us  is  just  as  much  our  child  (is  the  reitt  of  theot. 
Is  thrtt  respGCtahle?  I  have  a  very  hard  up-hill  fight,  and  am 
likely  to  have  it,  too,  for  some  time  to  come ;  hut  I  do  my  work  as 
w^  as  I  can,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  do  yours.* 

*  Now,  Richard,'  said  MrjL  Brooke,  at  last  laying  down  her  peD|i 
and  looking  at  him  us  if  touched  t^i  the  heari., '  for  once,  dear,  yoQJ 
are  unjtL-<t.    You  could  not  have  said  a  mare  unkind  thing  to  naj 
than  that,  for  you  must  know  that  the  only  thing  which  keeps  ma] 
shtvingund  toiling  day  nft«r  day  at  my  writing  in  this  way,  ii  thafl 
I  have  such  n  strong  wish  to  help  you.     I  don't  do  it  a  hit  out  of* 
vanity,  or  desire  to  shine ;  it  is  all  for  you.     I  know  tltatyou  have 
a  hard  struggle,  hut  if  I  could  earn  fix  or  seven  hundred  a  ye*r — 
and  most  nov('l-writ«rs  who  get  on  earn  far  more  than  that — ^kwU, 
Uicn,  that  would  surely  be  helping  you  in  the  very  best  way  \^k 
could.'  ^ 

*  If  I  might  only  choose  what  kind  of  help  I  should  he^t  like,  it 
would  lie — well,  looking  after  your  house.  Of  course,  dear,'  he  con- 
tinued, for  he  was  wretchedly  uncomfm'tahle  at  the  very  thought  of 
giving  her  pain,  '  it  is  i-ery  good  and  kind  of  you  to  try  to  help 
me,  hut '  fl 

'  Don't  say  hut ;  be  patient  with  me  for  a  while.  Mr.  ChattcrloyS 
would  have  taken  my  last  novel,  I  know,  and  have  given  mo  som«- 
thing  for  it  too,  if  only  that  horrible  war  had  not  been  going  on. 
He  said  he  could  not  publish  anything  that  was  not  about  the  war, 
that  nobody  would  read  anything  elte ;  and  somehow  or  other  that 
ia  always  the  way  with  my  ilSS.    He  always  seems  to  like  tlieni^ 
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^Htb^Tc  is  ulways  somethiDg  or  other  going  oa  which  prevents 
flrvvnluriiig  to  publish  what  I  E^ad  him.  You  see,  imiiginaiy 
convulsions  of  society — vfhich  axe  the  things  I  attempt  to  depict — 
etlike  people  as  vcr;  tame  in  the  midst  of  great  national  iiphea^-als: 
— such  as  tills  war  which  isgoingonnow,'fliieaflded,  tbr  herhuAband 
was  silent  in  wonder  at  her  blindneii!t  iu  to  llie  true  nature  of  Mr. 
Chattecley'fi  polite  ^xcik-^ii.  •  lint  I  a?u  all  i'ig)it  now :  this  present 
novel  irill  be  ready  to  print  by  tho  tiinv  ttiv  war  if  over,  and  I  mu 
getting  OD  so  well  with  it.  Sit  duwu,  Kti.'hanl  dciir,  and  let  me 
Tend  you  a  capital  bit  1  wrote  this  murniug,  it  is  not  long.' 

'May  I  a!*k  if  we  are  J^ing  to  have  nny  diniii;r  to-day,  SoUna? 
It  is  twenty  minutes  past  — ^' 

'  Tluit  is  the  worst  of  men,'  said  Mrs.  Brooke  meditatively ; 
*  you  can  never  take  them  quit*  out  of  tliemselvea.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  man  in  all  England  capubli.!  uf  forgetting  hie  dinner 
hour,  or  that  lie  hai-  a  8t<iniach,  V-l  one  read  what  one  will  to 
him!' 

'By  Goorgo,  no!    I  should  tltink  not,'  said  Iier  hasbaod 

^^  heartily. 

^H      '  I  know,'  said  Mrs.  Brooke  moumfitlly, '  I  know  ;  but  never 

^^btiod,  dear  ;  it  doox  not  stop  my  loving  you.' 

^H      *  Well,  I  am  going  to  my  dinner,'  said  Dr.  Brooke,  for  h«  nw 

^^nfaat  he  bad  no  chance  of  getting  any  talk  with  his  wife  while  ull 

^^B-  M8S,  were  lying  about. 

After  dinner  was  over,  Dr.  Brooke  approached  the  subject  next 
hit  heart,  and  said  in  the  most  direct  manner, '  I  wish  to  inform  you, 
8dina>  that  when  1  came  liomt^  to  dinner  to-day,  your  niece  Olive, 
whom  I  look  on  as  my  own  child,  was  in  the  street  battling  with  a 
difieputable    Italian  oi^u-griuder.'     He   piirpasely   exaggerated 

^^^ightly  for  the  sake  of  inducing  his  wife  to  lend  her  ears. 

^■^    •  How  odd  of  yon  to  say,  "  whom  I  look  on  as  my  daughter  " ! 

^^Doo't  I  look  on  I)t>r  as  my  daughter  too?     And  could  anyone  bo 

^^wr«  anxiuuK  than  !  am  (o  bring  up  ihat  chihl  well?  I  am  far 
more  carefij]  alwut  the  management  of  Olive  than  1  should  be  if 

.       she  were  n.-ally  my  own.     You  see,  I  know  »o  well  what  stupid, 

[  ally,  fidgety  people  her  poor  dear  father  and  mother  are;^ — »o 
particular  about  trifles  and  appearances  and  that  kind  of  nonsense  1 
And  -fifae  was  out  in  the  direct,  you  say  ?  Well,  all  that  I  can  say  is, 
that  ibe  was  a  very  naughty  girl.' 

1  'And  all  the  windows  wore  crowded  with  people  looking  on  at 

I  the  Brooke  family  disgiacing  tltemselve*,  and  thinking  we  must  be 
the  qneerMrt  ]>eople  in  Jjondon  I  Vilty,  I  would  not  have  bad  such 
a  thing  happen  on  any  aeooiuit  I     It   ix  enough  to  ruin  my 
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»ette« 


'Perhaps  !iht>  bad  better  go  to  school,'  said  Mre.  Brooke 
thoughtfully.  B 

'  You  know  xaj  opinion  of  schools,'  groirled  the  doctor.  ^ 

'  Well,  could  thb  not  gn  out  in  the  carrisge  with  j'ou  Horae- 
times  ? '  luiked  the  lad; ;  '  that  would  do  her  good  and  keep  bet 
quiet.* 

*Do  Tou  remember  my  takiog  hfrr  out  onci?,  and  eho 
littie  bilti  of  paper,  and  stuck  them  all  ovor  (he  ctirriagc  wi 
while  I  was  with  a  patient?* 

'  I  can't  think  what  makea  h«r  m  different  from  other  children,* 
murmured  Mrs.  Brooke. 

*  Most  people  would  say  that  it  was  because  she  has  no  one  to 
look  aft«r  her.' 

'  Rtsilly,  Richard,  how  you  talk  \  It  is  not  my  fault  that  her 
parentu  livo  in  India  :  I  do  my  very  bent  to  supply  their  place.  Did 
1  not  bring  her  here  into  my  room  to^Iay— just  when  I  vxt  writing 
n  critical  bit  too  ?  And  I  let  her  sit  rnuling  in  a  corner  by  the 
window  for  a  couple  of  hours,  until  that  unfoTttinntv  organ  came.' 

*  Heading  \  What  was  she  reading  ? '  cried  I>r.  Brooke,  «bo 
rememljered  another  grievance. 

*  Weil,  dear,  1  hardly  know ;  she  was  quiet,  and  that  is  tlie' 
main  thing ;  and  as  for  hooks,  she  likes  best  to  ohooae  them  for 
herself.' 

'  And  she  chose  "  Tbo  Slysterios  of  Udolpho  "  and  "  Humphrey 
Clinker -r 

'  Dear  mcl  poor  child,  did  she?  If  she  could  only  read  writing 
quickly,  T  am  sure  »hc  tlioiitd  read  my  manuscript.' 

*  Selina,  my  dear,  you  are  a  fool  I     You  really  are,  to  talk  in 
that  way ;  and  unless  you  mean  to  change  very  much,  and  devote 
younetf  henceforth  to  the  children,  I  roust  at  any  rate  take  Olin 
from  you.     I  can't  help  your  mining  yonr  own  children,  but  tfl 
cannot  let  you  ruin  Chesterfield's.' 

'Where  would  you  sftnd  her?'  inquired  Mr».  Brooke  vfjj 
calmly ;  i^he  knew  that  her  intellect  was  ()uit4.'  above  suspicion,  and 
was  therefore  not  in  the  least  offended  by  her  huabaod  calling  her 
a  fool. 

•To  my  mother  and  sister.  I  have  no  doubt  Ihey  would  take 
her;  but  if  you  have  the  heart  of  a  woman,  you  won't  let  her  go.' 

'  I  do  love  the  child,  I  love  her  dearly,  and  should  hate  to  part 
with  her.' 

'  Keep  her  at  home,  then,  and  look  afl^r  her.' 

'  But  one  has  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  art.' 

Hr.  Brooke's  lip  curled  a  little. 

'Well,  give  me  a  lilUe  lime  to  think  it  over,' «aid  Mr*. 
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snd  n  dlencf^  of  about  an  hour  ensued.  Then  she  said,  *  If  you 
think  the  dear  child  would  be  happy  at  Auslerfield  with  your 
mother  and  sister,  ahe  had  better  go — not  for  long,  of  couree,  but 
for  six  montfaii  or  sn,  until  I  get  this  novel,  which  I  am  bu$y  with, 
out  of  my  hand*  — for  really,  Richiin],  I  should  not  l)e  happy 
if  I  gave  it  up.  You  sec,  I  have  been  buoying  myself  up  bo  with 
the  idea  of  oomiofr  to  your  room  i!om«  morning  and  handing  you  a 
chcqw!  for  a  tboussnd  pounds  all  earned  by  iny  own  work.  Oh !  I 
Khoiild  be  so  proud  that  day ;  and  you  know  youriielf  that  many  n 
woman  cnms  quite  as  much  as  that  jiist  by  one  book,  ho  why 
should  not  I  ? ' 

*  Do  as  jou  think  best,'  BJiid  Pr.  Bruoke  rather  roughly,  for  he 
did  not  at  all  want  to  lose  tilglit  of  the  child.  '  You  shall  have 
your  own  wny,  but  it  seenix  to  m«  that  you  are  turning  your  Ixick 
:ipon  a  plain  duty  and  pursuing  »  *hadon.' 

'I  wonder  whether  he  wguld  change  hi«  opinion  at  all  if  I 
quoted  Plato,  and  be  found  he  was  on  my  side,*  thought  Mrx. 
Brooke,  who  for  the  last  minute  had  been  repeating  to  herself  a 
bit  from  I.ysis  which  sei-med  tosuit  the  situation :— 'The  education 
of  children  of  great  men  is  often  neglected ;  indeed,  if  people  are  to 
be  great,  they  can  only  attend  to  their  own  development.' 

Judging  by  Dr.  Brooke'n  next  xpeech,  ho  would  perhapit  hardly 
have  includf  d  \\\»  wife  under  t  he  category  of  great,  for  hi;  l«>giin  lo 
make  an  a[>|)iai\-n(Iy  irrelevant  inquiry  a«  to  the  pnc«  that  could  be 
got  at  tlw  paper  works  for  a  ton  of  old  writing-paper. 

After  a  while  )Irs.  Brooke  persuaded  her  husband  to  listen  to  a 
long  chapter  fresh  from  her  pen  ttiat  very  day.  It  was  part  of  a 
tiJHne  of  troubles,  each  and  all  of  which  would  have  faded  away 
tf  any  of  the  actors  in  the  story  could  have  brought  thcmselvea 
to  apeak  two  words  of  common  sense— only,  if  they  had  done  so, 
what  would  have  become  of  the  poor  lady's  plot  ?  I)r.  Brooke  did 
not  want  her  to  write  novels,  so  he  listened  in  patient  weariness. 
Great  was  his  weariness,  but  great  also  were  the  recuperative  efforta 
of  nature  in  hia  favour:  very  soon  he  was  fast  asleep.  Ills  eicape 
into  dreamland  wn.-<  never  di»coveriHl,  for  just  as  Mrs.  Brooke  was 
about  to  look  up  to  xeo  whether  her  huyband's  face  wa.i  illumined 
with  intercttt,  they  were  both  alaritu-d  by  a  ^ucccsnon  of  ogooized 
flhrielu  from  the  night  ninsi-ry.  They  ran  up  in  all  haste,  and 
there  thoy  found  Olive,  who,  having  uwd  all  the  time  which  tliey 
had  spent  in  dining  in  reading  '  ^lelmoth  the  Wanderer'  by  the 
light  of  the  drawing-room  fire,  had  worked  herself  up  into  «uch  a 
itate  of  excitement  and  terror  that  she  refused  to  be  loft  alone 
even  for  a  moment. 

'  Thl*  decides  me,'  said  Dr.  Brooke,  after  they  bad  succeeded 
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in  pacifviDg  ber;  *tbat  child  shall  go  to  Austerfield  bj  the  flnt 
train  on  MontUiy  morning.  I'D  take  h«r  there  mywlf.  Aft«r  »11, 
my  own  children,  poor  tliiugs,  won't  take  much  hann  if  tliey  are 
netjlected  u  little  longer,  but  OUrc  '-a  jiut  nt  the  terj  age  to  be 
ruined  for  life.' 

And  here  we  uuy  as  well  inform  the  reader  tliat  Olin 
wM  the  eldest  ukild  of  Sir  Ct>eater6eld  Brooke,  a  distioguiibed 
Indian  officer,  who  wns  now  nt  his  port  a«  governor  of  a  frontier 
proriace,  and  continually  occupied  in  repelling  petty  iiuiif- 
rections  and  incursions.  Olive  had  never  Ixfii  in'  India*  and 
could  not  remember  ever  having  seen  her  father.  She  bad  becu 
left  in  England  as  too  delicate  fw  the  journey,  and,  having  tha> 
missed  the  chance  of  spending  the  early  years  of  her  life  in  that 
country,  was  now  condemned  to  wait  for  a  right'  of  her  father 
and  mother  until  she  grew  old  enough  to  bear  the  Indian  climate, 
or  'Ait  Cheal«rlield  resigned  hi.4  appointment  and  came  home. 

To  Olive  these  Indian  parenta  were  vague  abstiudoni.  Hw! 
father  and  motlier  Khv  kucw  iind  loved  lived  in  llartey  Street,  and 
though  Aw  counted  offon  \\v\  fingers  the  names  ol  *  aisteni  Amsbd, 
Evelyn,  JoMCphinc,  ond  Joanna,  who  live  tlioiiKandi  and  thousaodt  of 
miles  away  from  me,'  the  mention  of  their  names  and  of  the  milw 
whicli  parted  her  from  them  only  made  her  open  wide  her  vjfst — 
not  her  heart — that  was  given  to  the  unruly  Alick  and  to  tbeLm^ 
and  baby  who  were  always  crying  in  Uarley  Strc«t. 
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CirAPTBH  II. 

Kar  AA  h«  \stv»  them  leaclicTi^  but  ihef  «er«  UIovpI  t«  icttAv  at  Uute  i 
fmo  Hill  ia  d  tort  of  haitu  that  Itic;  wouKI  light  nn  virtDc  a(  tbntomi  amaid. 

pRI>TM)UKAt. 

Wires  Monday  came.  Dr.  Brooke  found  that  it  wms  quite  im* 
posxildc  for  him  to  leave  town,  so  little  Olive  was  sent  down  b> 
Aufteriield  with  a  servant,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  hiroMlf 
with  embodying  in  a  long  letter  all  the  prohitntions  and  ordinaaea 
which  he  had  devised  for  the  child's  governance.  Tliiit  letter  wm 
addressed  to  bis  elder  si)>ter,  Iklij»  Lettice  Brooko,  who  lived  with 
ber  infirm  father  ami  mother  in  this  far-away  Yorkshire  village, 
and  was  the  person  niovt  likely  to  liavc  the  management  of  hb 
little  niece.  He  wished  Olive  to  learn  a  few  simple  lessons,  to  read  a 
few  childii^h  Itooks, — which,  from  bis  recollection  of  the  book-«lieln> 
of  his  youth,  be  hud  no  difbculty  in  specifyiDg, — and  to  run  about 
the  Orange  gardens  and  fields  in  happy  healthful  freedom.  All  the 
novel-ieading  which  bad  been  m  hiutful  was  henceforth  t-o  I>e . 
uly  denied  ber.    Jitf  late  hoturv  were  to  be  permitted*  hexi 
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liftt  was  to  lie  cntin-lj  simple,  h«r  mind  was  U>  \>f,  atimiilatot]  only 
M  a  childV  mind  should  be,  by  Nature's  daily  fifaow  of  wond«re ; 
and  if  liereafter  sho  nevt^r  did  anythinf;  beyond  tiyinf;  to  imdei^ 
Etand  tbe««,  and  in  some  dcjijce  »ucci>edvd,  Dr.  Brookv  asked  for 
no  other  teaming  for  her  and  believed  Umt  her  own  father  also 
would  feel  tltat  she  bad  enough.  He  did  not  hesitato  to  confide 
to  hi«  rister  his  reasons  for  removing  Olive  from  her  aunt's  care, , 
and  aa  be  knew  5Iis»  Lettice's  easy-going  indulgent  character,  be 
made  a  great  point  of  telling  her  how  seriously  harmful  OUve*a 
oouroe  of  reading  had  heon  both  to  her  mind  and  body.  He 
dec!an>d  that  lio  n-ally  beIiovi«i  that  they  should  liave  lost  the 
child  if  site  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  in  tho  same  way  much 
longer,  and  thr*w  bim»«lf  on  Mis.*  Lettice's  mercy,  and  relifid  on 
her  love  and  aflfoction,  and  eitorted  n  promige  from  her  b'^idex,  t» 
watch  over  her  charge  most  carefully,  and  sec  that  slie  read  no 
Bucb  books  for  the  future.  Misa  Letlico  replied  at  once,  and  even 
went  beyond  the  doctor  in  her  condemnation  of  all  that  he  con- 
demned. Her  dear  brother  might  rely  on  her  constant  watchfiil- 
nea*  and  care.  Novels  were  most  improper  and  dangerous  things 
for  children — indeed,  as  for  that  matter,  for  grown-np  people  t(K>> 
There  wa*  no  one  who  would  not  be  the  belter  for  letting  tbem 
alone,  ami  In-r  dear  brother  might  Iniflt  her  to  obey  him  in  this  as  ' 
in  t-very thing  else. 

Dr.  Brooke;  did  trust  her,  and  Olive  went  and  arrived  at  her 

gmndfother's  bouse  lnt<.-  in  the  evening,  when  t)io  uir  was  golden 

with  sunwt.     She  saw  the  pretty  old  Grange  which  was  now  to  be 

ber  home  with  eyes  full  of  amazement.     It  looked  strange  after 

the  dingy  magnilioenee  of  I^indon.     It  was  a  lurndsome  old  house  < 

its  way;  and  had  belonged  to  tht>  Brookt*  family  for  centuries, 

I   it  wa*  low  and  unlike   anytliiug  sho  hiwi  ever  seen  before. 

There  were  only  two  tiere  of  rooms  in  all,  and  the  windows  wore 

I      mtber  small  and  ludf-hidden  by  Jargonelle  pear-trees;  the  purply- 

I     grey  roof  was  diversified  by  splendid  patches  of  yclhjw  stone-crop 

Bn<I    hoiuc-lcek,   and  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  wall-flowers,  or 

crimson  snapdragons.     It  was  a  dignified-looking  abode,  and  the 

rooms  were  large  and  picturesque ;  but  Olive  wondered  at  it*  want 

of  height,  and  felt  sure  that  there  was  some  mistake  ainnt  it,  for 

,     the  stairs  were  so  short  that  you  were  at  the  top  of  the  houae 

^     before  you  f«em«d  to  have  )x>gun  to  go  up.     She  was  met  by  • 

^^hett^,   pleasant  old  lady  who  told  her  that  she  was   her   Aunt 

^Hettice,  and  taken  into  a  room  where  her  grandfather  and  gramU 

^Botlier  were  eitting.     They  looked  much  older  than  anyone  whom 

^ihive  had  ever  seen  l>efore,  but  tlie  long  journey  had  dulled  her 

^agmvt*  of  n*toni^im«nt,  and  she  made  no  opposition  to  the  general 
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dictum  that  bed  was  bj  far  the  best  place  for  lier.  She  «w  con  ■ 
ducted  to  the  spare  room,  and,  lo«t  in  depths  of  downy  feathers,  ■ 
fiooD  folded  eves  and  limhH  to  r«»t..  I 

When  nhe  awyki;  ncjt  momiog,  tlic  bin!*  were  sioging  in  I 
tLi^  pcar-tn^  which  wtu;  trained  round  her  window,  t)ic  latfJy  I 
formed  browuish-rt^d  p^ars  looked  pertly  full  of  promise ;  tbc  I 
Eun  was  Bbining  on  the  branching  pines  which  composed  the 
pattern  of  the  chintz  of  which  U»e  hangings  of  her  bed  were 
made — pincB  on  whicJi  blue-grex  parroquet*  were  perched  «t 
measured  intervals,  some  in  grave,  mminating  di^icoDtent,  some 
witli  inquisitive  necks  stretched  to  walch  other  bifls  like  thcio- 
blves  fluttering  down  to  settle  on  tlie  branch  by  their  side.  Such 
Tiovement  was  there  amongst  these — such  life,  such  expectation, 
and  all  for  an  object  which  to  the  end  of  time  would  be  im- 
Attaimdilel  'Stupid  birds  I'  thought  Olive  in  her  own  childisli 
language',  *liow  1  wish  jou  would  get  flown!  Making  «ucli  a 
fuss,  and  never  getting  one  bit  nearer  the  place  you  want  to 
go  to  I  I  don't  like  you,  I  like  the  quiet  settled  ones  be*t.' 
And  then  she  remembered  that  restful  and  restless  birds  bad 
alike  been  fixed  and  woven  into  the  web  where  their  part  was  to  ■ 
he  played,  and  began  to  wonder  if  she,  too,  were  so  made  that 
■lie  could  but  do  her  work  in  life  according  to  (he  instinctii  with 
which  ahe  had  been  born,  and  use  the  mi?a«ure  of  power  which 
had  from  the  beginning  been  meted  out  to  her.  They  caUt-d  her 
naughty  at  Lome  in  Harlcy  Street,  and  little  Alick  her  counii 
good,  because  she  sometimes  got  out  of  bed  and  stole  to  an 
upstairs  window  to  seo  the  sun  rise,  and  caught  cold,  while  Aliclc 
refused  to  go  when  she  summoned  him,  and  quietly  stayed  in 
bed.  '  Rut,' tboughl  she,'!  want  to  see  sunrises  so  much  that 
when  the  sky  looks  pink  I  seem  as  if  I  must  go  where  1  can  >te 
more  of  it,  and  Alick  la  different ;  he  cares  nothing  about  them.' 

01ivo'sattempt«  todo  her  part  towards  solving  the  problems  of 
•  Bxed  fete,  free  will,  foreknowledge  al»ioiute,'might  liave  ended  in 
giWng  her  a  Istl  lieadache  if  she  had  not  suddenly  caught  tight  of  a  ■ 
largeglass-doored  book-case  which  nearly  fillt^  the  entire  side  of  the 
room.  Large  as  it  was,  it  was  crowded  finm  base  to  summit  with 
books.  Joy  filled  her  heart,  nnd  she  was  out  of  bed  in  u  moment  lo 
read  their  names.  TheirnamevI  It  was  a  novel-reader's  paradise! 
There  was  scarcely  a  single  book  in  the  whole  collection  which 
she  did  not  long  to  devour.  Their  mere  titles  were  a  feast  in 
themselves :  *  Coelel)a  in  Search  of  a  Wife  ; '  '  The  Komance  of 
the  Fore»t ;  '  *  Manfrone,  the  One-handed  Monk '  (these,  aim  \  on 
a  very  high  shelf) ;  'The  Pirate;'  'Zeleiieo';  'Tlie  Red  Rover,' 
tod   'The  Water  Witch.'       $wia  as  tbonghl,  she  got  a  c 
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opened  the  glus  door,  took  out  an  vid  calf-bound  volume  with  an 
attracUve  name,  aod  bc^an  to  enjoy  the  pictures  in  it.  One  repre- 
•ented  an  affrighted  maiden  overhearing  a  villain  of  most  repulidTe 
nppv*ninc«  make  a  oonfessian  of  t^omi^  pai*t  act  of  wickedness  to 
an  equally  unpleasant-looking  i^oinpanion.  Tlic  eyes  of  the 
tatter  were  starting  from  his  head  at  the  magnitade  of  thi.-  crime 
which  had  jnst  been  rcvcivkd  to  him.  Thus  ran  tlie  fragment 
of  the  novel  which  had  b^en  cxiracted  to  eipluin  the  illustration: 
'  Ela  listened  and  heard  the  monk  exclaim, '» Thou  indeed  stolest 
Ibe  son,  but  Uiis,  tliia  is  the  daring  hand  which  administered  the 
&tal  draught  to  the  father."'  'Ah I'  (ighed  Olive,  but  her  sigh 
Wiw  but  a  long-drawn-out  expression  of  content — a  feeding  bjJ 
anticipation  on  the  sweets  of  that  volume.  Her  next  impolMil 
wa«  to  begin  at  once  to  read,  but  even  at  Iht-  tender  a;^e  of  eight 
and  a  Imlf,  the  liitle  mniden  liarl  attained  to  tlie  degree  of 
experience  which  pivrnipU'd  thi:  exclamittion,  *  If  thoy  huve  got 
so  far  04  to  tell  that,  thiit  mu»t  be  the  third  vulume.'  So  sti« 
an  to  look  for  the  lin>t. 

.Suddenly  slie  felt  an  arm  put  round  her  and  a  kUs  on  her 
heek,  and  beard  a  kind  voice  «ay,  *  But,  Olive,  you  ought  not  loJ 
standing  about  in  your  nightKlress;  and  none  of  tht^e  are' 
■uitable  booke  for  you.' 

■Aren't   they,   Aunt  Lettice?'  said    Olive  with   a    face  full 
:dMi«ss.     'Oh,  dear!   ^Vhatapity!' 
When   ^liia  l^etticc  saw  the  change  which  had   come   over 
tebild's  face,  her  soft  heart  wag  touched  in  a  moment.    'Well,* 
>lie,  *  perhaps  I  might  find  one  or  two  amongst  them  which 
may  read.     Don't  be  ho  anxious,  dear  child ;  I'll  look  and  tell 
to.     bid  your  imcic  »ay  anything  to  you  about  what  hooka  you 
to  read?' 
*  Ue  raid    I  was   not  to  road  anything  without  asking  yotir 
enaiBuon,  and,  Aunt  Iiottice,  I  am  very  ^oriy,  but  I  am  afraid 
\  Forgot.     1  was  just  going  to  read  this  when  you  came  in        ■' 

'But  you  will  keep  your  promise,  Olive?'  inquired  Jlita 
elUce  appealingly. 
■Of  course  I  will.  Even  if  I  hadn't  made  a  promise.  El 
In't  (k*  anylhiug  to  vt-x  uncle  if  I  could  help  it — uo,  not  for 
wuild  \ '  And  tHivc  stoutly  replaced  the  book  wliieh  bad 
tamptcd  fai-r  so  mudi.  Still,  she  could  not  take  hor  eyes  ofT  it. 
Suddenly  site  cried  eagerly,  *  But,  Aunt  Lettice,  you  will  tell  me, 
wou'l  you,  what  other  things  Ela  heard  those  two  men  my  to 
eaeh  other  while  she  was  listening,  and  what  she  did  about  it 
when  she  got  away  ?  It  is  not  very  safe  for  her  to  be  so  near 
Ibcm  as  the  is.     I  should  not  like  it.     I  suppose  she  is  not  afraid* 
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and   thnt  that  in  vrhut.  makes   her   fit  to   iw  a   heruinc'     And 
Olive  siffLcd  over  her  ovtu  EbortcomingK. 

*  it  is  all  a  pock  of  lietil'  cried  Miss  Ix-ttioe  with  great  dedooD. 
'  Olive,  I  could  not  tell  you  the  storj-  of  that  book  if  I  tried  for 
ever.  I  would  if  1  could,^but  I  always  forget  what  1  n-ud,  an  hour 
after  I  hare  Ehut  the  book.*  Thiii  wa^t  an  asitertioQ  which  Mia 
Li-itice  w.-u  ill  the  hahit  of  milking.  It  Hcnctl  her  as  an  excuse 
for  never  upi-iiing  any  book  whivh  wius  uot  a  dovcI.  *  It  ww  N 
difirc«i>Gctf^il,'  i>lie  said,  *  to  forget  u  good  book  ho  quickly,  that  ^ 
really  did  not  like  to  begin  to  read  one.' 

'Have  you  quite  forgotten  -  everything  about  it?'  inquired 
Olive.     '  la  there  nothing  you  can  remember  to  tell  me  ? ' 

'Not  one  word.  1  am  very  sorry,  little  Olive,  but  tlie  wbolv 
thing  ha-i  gone  out  of  my  mind  as  completely  as  if  it  had  never 
been  iu  it.  Perhaps,'  added  she,  neeing  the  child's  di«conwlate 
face, '  perhaps  1  should  not  be  doing  so  veiy  wrong  to  let  you 
read  this  one  book— JTist  Hiia  one.  It  \*  very  Rhort,  and  hu 
pictiireH,  and  it  is  my  foidt  for  forgetting  the  story.  I  shoaU 
have  told  it  to  you  if  I  could  have  remembered  it,  nod  there  i* 
not  much  ditTcrenci?  in  telling  it  to  you  and  letting  you  read  it 
yoiireelf ;  oo  I  think  you  muy  iis  well  keep  it  out.  But  mind,'  ibe 
continued,  half  rep'-iitiiig  ihiK  com-cssion, 'you  must  not  tease  me 
to  let  you  read  one  of  tlie  other  Iwoks,  for  I  have  given  a  promiM 
to  your  uncle,  and,  yon  see,  a  promise  is  such  a  very  saercd  thing/ 

•I  had  better  not  read  lhi«,  perhaps,'  Miid  Olive,  hew--! 
taliiigly. 

•Oh  yes,  you  may  road  that.  I  have  told  you  you  may,  and 
it  was  to  be  tu)  I  thought  best :  but  no  more — notone  more.  You 
will  find  me  very  strict  aVxiut  these  things,  Olive.  I  told  yftW 
imci«  I  slioidd  be  ko.' 

*  Oh,'  cried  Olive  in  some  triumph, '  but  I  have  read  ever  so  many 
of  the  books  in  this  booki-wwe  alr«idy !   1  have  read"  The  My^terietH 
of  Udolpho,"  on  tliis  first  shelf;  and  "  The  Children  of  the  At.l«-T,='B 
and  "  St.  Clair  of  the  Ule«,"  and  "  The  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,"  on  iJie 
ou(^  alwve ;  and  "  Melmoth,"  and  "  Tremaine,"  and  *'  The  Cartle  o( 
Olranto,"  and  I  dare  ray  ever  so  many  more.* 

'  Dear  me  I  Well,  I  vliould  not  have  advised  your  being' 
allowed  to  read  those  books — I  certainly  should  not;  but  ifyoa 
have  read  them  once  you  may  n-nd  them  again,  for  no  doubt  you 
have  got  all  the  Itarm  out  of  them  yon  can  get ;  ko  when  you  want 
a  book,  Olive,  you  may  just  take  one  of  those  which  you  have  road 
already.  But  no  new  onee,  mind  you,  not  one  I  Tou  are  noi  to 
ask  me.  And,  oh  dear,  if  yon  are  not  standing  all  this  time  with 
your  poor  bare  little  feet,  and  noMiing  uu  but  your  nig  lit  dross,  aiKJ 
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ta  thing  T am  so  very  partioolar about!  Jump dows, and  FU 
Mod  Hannah  at  odoc  She  will  help  jou  to  dreBs,  ^^^  t^wn  oome 
quickly  down.  Tbn«  is  some  nice  new  milk,  waim  Grom  tbc^  cow, 
waiting  for  you,* 

'  I  wonder  what  that  is,'  was  OUvVe  tbongbt,  but  she  was 
ashamed  to  show  her  ignorance  by  afitinj;. 

*  YoD  may  run  about  as  you  like,'  said  Aunt  Lcttice  after 
beakfast.  '  Uit  ytiur  uncle  does  not  wish  you  to  be  allowed  to 
play  with  ihu  Tillage  children  ;  if  you  see  any  of  them  about,  take 
DO  Dolicc  of  tlient.  Vou  won't  see  them  unless  you  go  to  Mme  of 
Uw  gates.' 

Olire,  however,  w;in(i*d  no  playfellow*  this  tir^  day.     Sho  had 
kugdcans,  empires,  new  worlds  to  discover  and  explore,  and  hour 
after  boor  passed  in  entrancing  bcwildemuTDt.    Sho  did  not  give 
much  lhouf>ht  to  the  hiimnu  occupants  of  the  Grange  and  its 
gardens.     8he  roamed  here  and  there,  aud  at  Brsi  it  was  pleasore 
enough  to  pry  into  tlie  recesses  of  folded  leaves  or  cuplike  flowers 
where  the  nun  bad  not  yet  pierced  its  way,  and  to  force  the  lurking 
dew>drops  to  run  to  »eek  their  fellows;  and  merrily  she  laughed 
when,  afli^r  a  littlu  holph'ss   tumbling  about  on   leaf,  or  petal, 
two  drops  z*  rxiiiitd  as  the  Q  <^^  Giotto  bumprd  agniiiM  each  other 
•ad  slowly  and  heavily  rolled  into  one.     \Vhcn  t>lko  wus  tired  of 
tint,  sbe  divided  the  garden  into  the  fiturtpiiirtcr*  of  tlie  world. 
Sbe   peopled   them   with   ima^uary    inbabitiints    of   all    kinds, 
distributing  these  with  as  mttch  regard  to  Iter  own  litUe  theory  of 
probatHlity  as  was  possible.     An  apple  orchani  was  the  abode  of 
giants  who  walked  about  with  beadu  high  above  the  fiuit-lreett,  and 
when  the  fniit  was  ripe  and  rosy  would  be  able  to  look  down  on  the 
bnt  and  brighteit  of  the  clusters  at  the  very  top,  »nd  lake  what 
tboy  liked   for   themBelveti.     Olive  was  sure  tlint  the  beauteous 
Saba,  wife  to  .St.  Georgo  of  Kngland,  was  chained  to  one  tree  far  in 
the  depths  of  the  orclianl,  and,  unle^^  rescue  came,  would  be 
devoured.     Sometime:^  as   the    child    passi>d   this   stronghold   of 
gianlhood,  she  timidly  lislcmil  for  the  clash  of  knightly  arms; 
ino»«   usually   she   ran   quickly   by,   lest  slio   herself  should    be 
captured.     A  dense  thicket  of  giooseberry-buslies  was  the  hiding- 
place  of  serpents  with  riidlcss  Icugtbn  of  coil ;  a  bed  of  lender 
liUtf  of  the  valley  sheltered  fairies  who  climbed  Up  the  flower- 
flalks  from  bell  to  bell  as  by  a  delicately  constructed  ladder,  and 
peered  f'<rlh  on  the  world  from  the  highest  of  these  liny  perfumed 
white  tent*,  ready  to  take  Bigtit  the  moment  nny  child  of  man 
appeared.     Mutt  an  hour  or  two,  the  whole  garden  was  densely 
yopkd  by  heroo«  nod  heroines  of  *  The  Seven  Clrampions  of  t'hri^ 
tcndofUt'  or  of  Madame  U'Aulnoy's  Tales,  and  Olive  went  revcreiilly 
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np  and  do«ti,  half  overborne  by  the  setue  of  tlic  presence  of 
these  supumatiinit  lieings,  in  whoee  existence  she  all  but  in^ 
pitcitly  believot).  She  was  oonscioua  of  a  certain  feeling  of 
fear  an  well  a«  of  rvvereiice,  an<l  ran  by  the  !air  of  tbe  deadly 
Biiakc«,  trembled  if  a  leaf  rustled,  and  lialf  expected  to  see  the 
giants  towcriDj;  above  the  appI<»-lTeei(,  or  an  enormous  band 
strctclicd  fortli  from  arnoiigxt  llie  liclicued  brauolies.  Sl»e  knew 
'  Hie  (-'aatle  of  Otranto'  by  heart,  and  was  well  prepared  for  tl>f 
sight  of  nodding  plumes  at  any  unwonted  elevation  from  the 
earth.  .She  was  familiar  with  corridors  and  suVterrancan  pwaagoc, 
and  with  antique  laiup.^  whose  clender  flame  expired  ju^t  as  the 
beautiful  heroine  or  dnuntlesa  hero  had  become  aware  that  he  was 
no  longer  alone  in  tlie  dark  and  vaulted  chamber.  Olive  bad 
always  bad  a  biirniag  de.'<ire  to  find  a  eonoealed  treasure,  but 
never  could  feel  that  any  .tiidi  luck  wa.4  likely  Ut  befall  her  in 
Tfondon,  whicli  w;w  inucli  Ino  crowded  for  anyone  to  be  able  to 
lake  up  a  puving-Ktoiie  in  order  lo  hide  stores  of  gold  or  jew^ 
Now,  in  the  country,  every  lirwtd  wione  which  she  raw  laid  down  in 
field  or  gardoii  «feined  to  lier  the  [ios.iible  covering  of  a  trrasure 
of  duKxliiig  rubies  or  diamonds,  nil  of  which  wouhl  be  ber»  by 
right  of  di^'overy  if  she  conld  but  find  them;  or  tliere  was  the 
hope,  the  scHrceJy  hop«l-for  boiK-,  that  >ihe  might  live  to  find, 
to  Bee,  and  have  for  lior  own.  hnndfulo,  nay,  bofketfuls.  of  the 
jewels  with  tlie  lovely  names  which  it  was  her  joy  to  road  about  in 
the  Bible. 

Cbapteb  III. 

Truly  I  would  tho  gods  liad  made  ihii-  p>edcaL— ^  J'm  UIu  h 

To  ntaik  thu  atrueluro  of  a  plnut  or  tree, 

And  nil  fiuc  tliinp  ol  earlh  liuw  fair  tlioy  be. — Cn^nLU  Laib. 

Aftrr  a  fortuit;;bt  bad  pa^ed,  Olive,  who  had  more  than 
looked  wistfully  at  various  little  brown-faced  village  children, 
began  to  pine  for  a  com  pan  iuu_  some  one  to  help  her  to  play. 
She  confided  this  wish  to  Aunt  Lctticc,  and  asked  if  she  tnight 
play  with  Willie  Morri«on,  the  butcher's  nephew.  Ue  was  a  littU 
London  boy  on  a  vi»it  to  his  north-country  relations  in  the  villaiKB. 
She  had  seen  him  past  several  timeo,  and  he  was  a  very  nice 
gentlemanlike  boy,  who  wore  a  blue  jacket,  and  not  *  brown  ribbed 
thiugc  like  the  village  boys.' 

'  Fustian,  you  mean,'  said  Mi««  Lettice. 

'  Well,  fustian ;  but  Willie  Morrison  doe«  not  WMtf  it,  and  he 
looks  so  nice.  I  am  sure  uncle  would  not  mind  my  playing  with 
such  a  good-looking  tittle  boy  as  ttiat.' 
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•Well,  if  TOti  think  BO,'  replied  Aunt  lattice, '  I  am  sure  I  ilon't 
object  i-ilbcr.  He:  is  a  good  boy,  I  know,  and  it  \^  dull  fur  you ;  liut 
you  must  promii^c  mc  ncvi^r  to  ask  mc  to  tet  you  play  with  any  of 
the  other  village  children,  and  you  ma«t  not  brin-;  Willie  into  tho 
faOQse  OT  garden :  your  grandfather  would  not  like  that ;  and  no 
otlter  children,  Olive,  not  ono  single  one.' 

Oh  no;  I  did  ?p«ik  to  two  little  girls  one  day — I  on  one 
of  th«  gatff  and  fhi-y  on  the  nthcr;  »i>  ynu  don't  cull  that 
wrong,  do  you,  Auntie  ?  And  I  just  told  them  about  the  Euake»  and 
giants  in  our  garden,  and  one  ran  away  crying  so  loud  you  could 
hear  her  all  the  way  to  the  village,  nnd  the  other  said  I  was  '*  a  bad 
g;irl  and  told  lies ! "  Weren't  they  stupid  ?  But  I  like  boj-s  best, 
to  never  mind.' 

Having  oblaine<l  her  aunt'si  consent,  Olive  waited  at  the  gate 
until  Willie  pasecd.  She  knew  that  he  went  down  (he  lane  every 
day  about  half-past  eleven.  .She  did  not  wait  lung.  lie  was  a 
frsnk-looking.  bright-eyed  boy  of  her  own  age,  with  a  fjuiet  thought- 
ful way  of  looking  about  him,  and  a  pale  London -bleached  face.  He 
was  kicking  (•tones  along  the  fcad  as  any  other  young  gentJemau 
inight  have  been  doing,  and  .itt^ping  every  now  and  then  to  look  at 
lythiiig  which  interMod  him. 

'Don't  go  past  tlic  gate,'  cried  Olive.     *. Slay  and  phiy  with 


'•^Giris  can't  play,'  he  replied  doubtfully,  but  with  something 

like  a  pleased  smile  breaking  over  his  whole  face. 
*0h,  but  1  can,"  ^^id  Olive  ;  '  besides,  I  can  tell  you  slorie".' 

*  With  plenty  of  killing  in  them  ? ' 
'  Ye«,  some  with  killing  in  them.     Hut  do  you  like  hlonee  oF 

bat  kin<ll>e>t  ?' 

'  VeH,  I  like  killing  ones  heal,  and  mui-derM  out  of  the  ne«»* 
Kper».' 
*I  un  afraid  he  won't  do,'  thought  Olive,  *  he  is  vulgBr-minded;^ 
then  she  said,  *  I  can  tell  you  some  killing  stories  out  of  books.  I 
don't  like  tbem  in  newspapers,  they  put  such  nasty  hit^  in  them, 
but  I  can  tell  you  some  which  you  will  care  far  more  for,  out  of 
Slacaulay's  I^aya,  and  the  Scottish  MioBtrelpy.  But,  where  were 
YOU  going  ? ' 

*  To  my  aunt'K,  a»  fiir  off  a«  you  can  see  along  the  lane.     I  go 
there  every  day  with  a  messoge.' 

'Then  you  can't  stay  and  play?' 
'  A«k  if  you  may  go  with  me.' 

*We]l,  dear,*  said  Miss  Lcttice,  in  answer  to  this  request, 'if 

(eel  that  you  eould  enjoy  a  walk,  it  is  a  sign  that  it  would  do 

md  to  go.     I  thinkjyoi)  may,  for  it  is  not  fur  ;  but  iemenil««. 
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best  in  the  tieldii  dotte  by,  or  in 
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in  n  general  way  I  like 
ganiou.' 

After  thitt  tlie  cliildren  were  inseparable.  WilUe  waa  aotuillf 
nearly  two  year#  older  timn  Olive,  Uit  ftbe  was  in  reality  older  than 
be.  She  soon  bc;^o  (o  bu  warmly  attached  to  the  l>oy,  yet  the 
de*piwd  him  intellectually,  thought  hiM  tAstc  in  literature  ocm> 
teinptible,  his  aim  in  life  woefully  low,  his  feeling  for  poetry  nil : 
but  in  8pit«  of  all,  afbei'  a  wliile  she  loved  him  passionately.  This 
loTB  was  the  fruit  of  her  w>vfl>rL'adiug.  She  bad  cultivated  it 
from  a  feeling  that  it  waa  time  she  liad  a  real  lover  of  bcr  own, 
and  that  there  was  no  one  else  in  AuEt«riicld  to  play  the  part. 
Willie  was  the  only  hoy  who  was  gentlemanlike,  and  wore  a  blue 
jacket ;  all  the  others  were  clods,  who  were  cruel, and  tortured  birds 
and  buttcr6ir»,  and  di<l  not.  even  look  at  floweni,but  spent  all  their 
holiday  time  in  cutting  Mtick-;,  or  throwing  stones.  Willie  liked 
flowers  without  much  prompting  from  Olive,  never  hurt  animals 
and  was  ready  to  devote  himself  from  early  morning  till  lat« 
evening  to  her.  This  waa  the  only  proof  of  love  be  gave  hef,  but 
it  waa  unfailing.  Olive,  who — thanks  to  her  aunt's  general  benevo- 
lence to  children,aodiiltppei7  manipulation  of  promises — badnnce 
she  came  to  Auslerfield  read  romances  enough  to  turn  a  grown-iip 
head,  and  who  nightly  ttobbed  as  if  her  lii-art  would  )iR-ak  over  tli« 
Rorrows  of  Kmily  and  Valaricourt  in  '  Thi?  Myslerirs  of  Udolpho,'  or 
of  Amanda  in  *  The  Children  of  the  Abbey,' — who  was  used  to  the 
kind  of  novel  in  which  hero  and  heroine  go  through  every  prolia- 
tioD,  every  misery  and  injustice  which  cruel  parentfi,  guardians,  or 
traitorous  uncles,  and  stony-hearted  relatives  can  inflict,  and  at 
last  oomeoutof  all,  triimiphant  in  love  and  happiness — would  have 
liked  some  such  stormy  esperience  herself.  She  wanted  Willie  to 
protest  his  adoration.  She  in  return  would  ooafeas  her  love;  all 
would  go  smoothly  for  a  few  weeks,  during  which  tbey  would  keep 
their  passion  to  tbenuclvos  and  grow  nearer  to  each  other  daily : 
then  trouble  would  come,  and  for  ten  or  tiiWn  year^  I  hey  wo<^ 
neither  of  them  know  a  happy  moment,  but  licar  and  suffer  uor 
heard-of  miseries  and  privations — perhapi  \k  locked  up  and  fod  on 
bread  and  water— all  which  things  they  would  go  through  with 
smiling  faces  and  .'itrjolut^Iy  imshaken  constancy.  She  pictured 
to  herself  the  bliss  of  living  for  mootlis  with  no  other  solace  than  a 
aecretly  conveyed  letter,  and  foresaw  the  day  when  at  length  Iheir 
Hyrcanian- tiger-hearted  relatives  would  say  that  it  was  allogother 
in  vain  to  try  to  part  such  faithful  lovem — that  they  were  made  for 
each  other,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  mortal  men  to  torn 
iwide  the  decrees  of  fate.  Tliat  is  what  xhe  desired  ;  what  site  had 
waa  lhi£ :  every  morning  when  it  was  powible  to 
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mlt«d  for  ber  ouder  a  lime-tree  iu  a  very  pretty  field  half-way 
between  the  Grunge  uiid  tbc  village.  Then  they  walked  iu  the 
Gelda  around,  mukinj;  up  Urge  buocbe§  of  flowers  which  Uicy  lored 
tax  too  well  ever  to  throw  away  when  tired  of  carrying  them, 
lliey  learQt  to  know  so  well  where  each  flower  grew  that  they 
eould  have  found  it  in  the  dark,  and  to  them  the  htidding  and 
hlnwrming  of  the  fluttering  bird-cherry,  or  the  waxlike  and  golden 
bubeny,  or  the  light  of  the  tint  long  spike  of  UUu  campanub, 
was  itn  ovcQt  waited  and  watched  for  for  week;).  A«  the  year  ad- 
YaDcedf'lhey  brought  homo  buaketH  of  mtuhrooms,  leaves  filled  with 
wild  BtrawbenrieB,  ot  cana  of  blackberries,  and  when  tired  they 
ttoDg  themselves  down  by  the  side  of  a  tiny  beck  they  were  Tory 
fimd  of,  and  watched  the  trout  lying  with  their  headii  up-etream, 
looking  like  i«mi-traiigparent  gulden-brown  biota  in  the  clear  water, 
or  tlw  minnows  fla«liiug  by  in  Ibe  HuUKhiuv.  After  two  Hprings  and 
Monmen  together  at  Auxterheld  they  attained  a  new  sense  witJi 
regard  to  lords,  and  found  uost  after  ue^t  with  the  instinct  and 
precision  of  sa^'ages ;  and  when  winter  came,  that  too  brought  its 
own  joy«.  Children  aa  th«y  were,  they  never  had  a  quarrel. 
Willie  Kemed  pawiively  liappy  and  perfectly  content  to  givu  up 
the  direction  of  hiuLtelf  and  of  \C\%  dayii  to  Olive.  Olivo  was 
bappy,  but  site  want«d  something  more.  .She  longed  to  Bee 
Willie  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  to  hear  him  say,  *  Olive,  I 
love  you  witli  the  whole  strength  of  a  passionate  nature,  and 
without  your  love  I  die.'  She  wondered  if  he  did  love  ber.  lie 
appeared  to  do  so,  for  he  never  Hcemcd  to  care  to  bc!  witli  auyono 
but  herself.  Sometimes  the  village  boys  met  them,  and  culled 
Willie  a  milk-«op,ala«»-lad;  but  they  very  soon  fled  if  li«  run  after 
them. 

There  was  only  one  thing  with  respect  to  which  Olive  and 
Willie  were  not  in  perfect  harmony,  and  that  was  poetry. 
Perhaps  Miss  Olive,  imconsciously  to  bcrecir,  affected  to  admire 
things  which  at  her  age  she  was  imable  realty  tu  care  for,  from 
deference  to  names  which  she  bad  been  taught  to  re«p«ot.  Sh« 
repeated  'Lycidas'  to  Willie  (her  uncle  bod  mado  her  learn,  it}. 
Willie  wa»  lioreil,  and  said  it  was  very  tine,  aiid  there  was  u  good 
deal  of  it,  anil  that  he  did  not  care  for  poetry  except,  perhaps, 'John 
Gilpin.'  Olive  thought  *  John  Oilpin  *  nilly,  and  had  a  great  dialiko 
lo  poetry  which  only  aimed  at  nmiiMing  her.  Then  she  repeated 
DOC  of  iladame  D'Aulnoy's  fairy  tale«,  aud  bebnld;  all  Willie'^ 
sympathies  went  with  the  dragon;,  nod  wlu-a  tbey  carried  off 
vondronsly  beautiful  princesses  in  mud  flight  through  the  air,  his 
only  wish  was  to  know  at  what  rate  of  speed  Ibcy  cotdd  fly.  Tie 
by  '  L'ndiue,'  wliich  aUcmalely  delighted  aud  ti^tti.t.'.'A 
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Olive ;  and  until  it  oocuTred  to  her  to  tell  him  gfaost  storiee,  ibe 
iiQuId  not  touch  bim  on  the  side  of  wonder  al  all. 

She  spent  hours  and  days  in  planning  Ibeir  future  life  Uigeth«, 
which  waiji  to  be  spent  underground.  Somewhere — the  spot  wa« 
unknown  to  her  as  yet — but  somewhere,  she  was  sure,  half  hiddea 
by  hriors  and  brambles,  they  would  find  an  entrance  to  a  ranf|;«  of 
lang-fori^otten  »ubt<:^rraDean  oavena  which  they  would  make  their  fl 
owu  of — liid«  from  the  knowledge  of  everyone,  furoiih  stealthily,  " 
and  then  inhabit.  There  was  eodleiw  fcxKl  for  thought  and  ooc- 
versation  in  funiiKbing  and  nrrau^Uj;  theeo.  The  carpets  were  to 
be  skioH  of  wild  beasts.  The  rooms  wero  to  be  Ugbted  with 
coloured  lamps.  There  was  to  be  a  drawing-room,  dining-rooo), 
and  library.  The  library  was  to  contain  every  book  in  the  world. 
Willie  was  base  enough  to  think  of  food;  but  food  was  pro- 
moted to  the  level  of  poetry  when  they  remembered  that  uo  one 
tnu»t  know  of  their  existence,  and  that  they  must  steal  away  by 
night  to  dititant  towns  to  bring  buck  all  they  wanted,  or  Willie 
muKt  take  \\\*  gus  and  »hont  in  one  night  a  provixion  which  would 
last  them  for  six  moiithe.  They  resolved  to  begiu  at  once  to  save 
up  their  pueket-money  to  buy  stores  of  candlc«,  matcbeo,  gun- 
powder, and  clothing.  ^k 

*  I  mt'fin,'  said  Olive, '  to  wear  crimson  velvet  in  tbe  care,  for  V 
it  will  look  so  pretty  against  the  dark-brown  rocky  walls ;  and  you 
too,  Willie,  had  better  wear  some  colour  of  the  same  kind ;  but  we 
must  have  c^uite  ugly  common  things  when  we  go  out,  so  that  we 
may  pasut  unnoticed  as  mere  peasants.     Oh  !  Willie,  how  deligbtiul 

it  will  be  r 

•But  we  haven't  found  our  cavern  yet,'  observed  Willie,  who 
was  prosaic  to  the  very  backbone, '  and  perhaps  wc  never  shall.' 

'  We  are  certain  to  find  one,' cried  Olive.  '  The  idea  has  tome 
to  us  60  strongly  that  you  may  be  sure  that  it  has  not  been  gi^-en 
to  UK  for  nothing.* 

*  It  certainly  would  be  awfully  jolly  to  be  always  going  about 
in  tbe  dark  by  night  I '  said  he. 

'And  so  delightful  to  think  no  one  kn«w  where  we  wdn!' 
added  Olive. 

In  the  autumn  after  their  first  meeting,  Willie  bad  to  return 
homo  and  go  back  to  school,  but  he  was  to  spend  his  Christmas 
holidays  at  Au8t<Tfiold.  To  Olive  it  seemed  life  would  stand  still 
fVom  the  moment  when  he  left,  her,  and  she  earnestly  hoped  thst 
he  would  be  equally  miserable ;  but  Willie  was  wanting  ta  regarded 
all  due  expression  of  his  grief,  if  indeed  he  felt  any  pain  worthy  of 
the  name.  To  him  the  knowledge  that  be  was  coming  ba^^k  at 
Christmas  seemed  9  sufficient  reason  for  bearing  up  in  tbe  interv^^ 
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ud  when  he  spoke  of  his  retuni  to  London  he  dwelt  principally 
cm  the  fact  thitt  he  hated  leaniiDg  lesEons. 

*  But,  Willie-,  woo't  you  mi»  mc,  und  our  walks  nod  tjilks  ? ' 

*  y«,  of  course ;  but  mind,  by  that  time  it  would  be  ^ttiug 
'  cold  for  us  to  dt  out.* 
Olive  would  bav«  sat  down  contentedly  on  the  highest  peak 

~bf  frosty  Caucasus,  if  she  could  but  hiive  hud  Willie  by  her  side, 
toA  a  tear  rose  to  her  eyes  atluH  spevch  ;  but  she  did  not  choose  to 
let  him  see  it,  and  hiding  her  face  for  the  moment,  sh«  said, '  We 
will  be  happy  at  Christmas.' 

*  Ves,  that's  a  very  jolly  tim«.  I  like  being  here  then,  grand- 
iboUmt  does  make  mch  awfully  good  Yule  cukes  I  Dues  your 
aunt  have  them  imide  with  Hultana  rai^ns  or  the  others?' 

For  a  minute  Olive  perfectly  huteil  him ;  to  show  her  indifTercooe 

she  said, '  Oh,  no  douH  she  has  them  made  good  somehow,  but  I 

dare  aay  I  shall  have  to  go  to  my  own  home  at  Christmas,  so  I  shall 

neither  see  you  nor  the  cakes.' 

H      *  Oh,  but  if  you  are  not  here,  Olive,  I  don't  want  to  come,'  ex- 

^RUimed  Willie,  who  had  so  completely  surrendered  the  conduct  of 

^■u  existence  to  Olive  that  he  could  not  conceive  life  in  Auster- 

^fi^  without  Iwr.     Shu  was  content  with   that,  and  just  on  the 

peiot  of  njing, '  Then  ^'oii  do  love  me,  Willie,  in  spite  of  the  bad 

speeches  you  make  to  me,*  hut  she  was  shy,  and  sat   in  sileaoe 

wondering  how  she  was  to  get  through  the  weeks  which  must  past 

before  ChriHtmas  came. 

When  she  bade  Willie  good-bye,  she  was  pleased  to  sec  that 
l»e   looked   very   much   troubled    about  leaving,  though    shy  of 
lowing  it.       She   olipped   into  his    hand  her   own    best-bound 
fitvrairilv  book,  in  which  with  a  very  bod  pen  she  had   blottedJ 
In  his  name.     *It  is  for  you,  Willie,'  she  suid,  with   quivering' 
voice, '  and  you  must  not  forget  me.' 

'  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  you,  Olive — it  ta  only  eleven 

^J«ks ' 

^V    Olive  shivered ;  that  speech  was  one  which  might  lie  inter- 
^^iet«d  in  two  ways  and  both  disagreeable. 

'Well,  good-bye,  Olive,  don*t  you  forget  me,  or  my  rabbits 
eitlier.  Vou  viitl  see  that  they  feied  them,  if  your  aunt  will  let 
you  go ;  and  mind,  it  is  very  bad  to  give  tliem  wet  cabbage.' 

'Wc  ought  to  kiss  eseh  other  when  we  say  good-bye,  Willie,' 
uid  Olive,  for  he  was  going  after  shaking  hands  with  her.     So, 
awkwardly  enough,  he  gave  her  a  limp,  shapeless  kind  of  kiM, 
and  went,  while  Olive,  who  had  struggled  to  bear  up  until  now»l 
broke  out  into  the  most  passionate  agony  of  grief  that  she  had 
I     ever  known.     To  hide  her  tear^tained  face  she  retreated  to  the  , 
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bay-loft.  There  she  suyed  for  hours  ulttring  billw  oompUiiUs 
Bgninst  dauinv  for  aoparating  her  from  Willie-,  agMiDtt  Willie  fvt 
I>cmg  •»  contemptihly  »imill>iiatured  as  to  part  with  no  dgn  of 
pain  from  one  who  liail  heen  all  in  all  to  him  for  six  whole 
tuouths.  Sliv  would  f4it  no  dinner,  read  no  book,  Ii8t«n  to  oo 
oomfort,  aad  when  ni|;ht  came  riw  went  to  bed  tbinkia^  (hat 
every  day  of  the  next  eleven  necks  tntut  be  spent  in  equil 
wretchedness — how  could  it  l>e  otherwise  whvn  Willie  was  away? 
She  did  fret  next  day,  but  in  the  evening  she  vondesconded  to 
join  the  iaraily  circle,  and  thei-e  she  heard  gomothing  wbich 
comforted  her  and  restftrcd  her  love  to  the  dignity  of  a  faith. 
Kir.  Heghie,  thi^  ck-rgymnn  of  the  parish,  was  talking  to  faer 
Aunt  l/otticp  about  the  difference  iu  the-  nature  of  girhi  and 
boys.  *Giri.«,'  he  said,  'are  little  women  almotit  from  the 
beginning ;  boys,  dull,  stupid,  blundering  creature^  who  till  the 
age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  can  neither  cxpree*  nor  know  the 
feelings  which  govern  tJiem.' 

'Thnt's  iti'  thought  Olive.  '  Willie  loves  me  so  deep  in  his 
h^art  that  he  'can't  go  hurniwing  down  to  see  how  much,  but 
bo  lores  me  and  I  love  him.'  8hc  doubted  bis  Iotb  no  longer, 
but  woefully  missed  hi«  company,  and  hiiugaliout  looking  so  dnl] 
and  liatleati,  that  t-ven  her  poor  old  grandmother,  aged  eighty- 
one,  saw  that  she  was  ill,  and  therefore  out  of  love  with  life  and 
its  enjo>inents.  With  a  gentle  thought  of  the  blessedness  of  rest 
in  llio  tranquil  grassy  chnrchyard  which  she  dimly  saw  lying 
before  her  own  bedroom  windows,  she  said,  'I  think  they'll  be 
putting  both  of  us  in  (ht>-  ground  together,  littie  Olive,  befcnv  n 
v«iy  long  a  time  in  over,  if  you  don't  gtit  stronger  soon.'  Olive 
looked  up  in  surprin;  and  alarm  ut  her  grandmother,  whose  face 
VBS  wrinkled  and  puckered,  and  whose  lips  were  violet  with 
age,  then  her  eyes  turned  to  the  black  and  white  bead«tonet 
which  marked  the  graves  in  the  churobyard.  She  tried  in  on 
awestruck  mannt-r  to  ihink  what  it  would  feel  like  to  bo  lying 
there  by  her  gmndmother's  side  for  years  and  years  instead  of 
running  iilwut  on  the  soft  green  grafts  above.  The  idea  wai 
horrible.     '  I  don't  want  to  die,'  exclaimed  the  child :  '  I  don't  feel 

f  I  could  die.' 

1'hen  her  grandmother  put  her  cold  band  on  faerv,  and  Olive 
recoiled  as  if  l>ealh  ib«)f  bad  touched  her.  lite  movement  was 
unperceived  by  the  old  la<lr,  wlio  wu'd, '  If  (iod  took  you  ih»w, 
Olive,  it  would  be  a  merciful  act.  You  would  be  spared  a  lonf 
WMT)-  life  of  fighting  with  fin  and  sorrow.'  ^ 

'Didn't  you  like  your  life  when  it  was  nice,  grandmother? 
I  know  it  is  not  very  uioe  for  you  now.' 
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BK9^  I  Uked  it  far  loo  iDurh  I      It  im  ver;  wicked  to  eel 
fcuT^fections  on  Uiis  lire.' 

E     *  But,'  Raid  Olive  in  do^pcmtton,  '  God  gave  you  your  life ; 
did  He  think  Ho  wiu  f^^'i^S  yo'i  °  t^^d  thing  when  He  (^vo  it 
^to  yoo  7    Did  He  want  yoti  to  be  miserable  ? " 

Tlie  child  bogsn  to  cry,  for  a  chiU  had  follen  on  her;  aod  in 
'dread  of  hearing  more,  she  crept  out  of  her  gniodmother'e  room 
into  tl»e  ganien;  Vmt  there,  loo,  death  and  decay  were  Imsy. 
The  liwe»  were  tare  of  lettvcs,  the  bed*  ^ f  fiowcre,  Willie  was 
■way,  and  t>he  felt  d<-Holutc  iind  hopclesH. 

'Nay,'  cried  Sliss  Lettice,  when,  an  hour  afterwards,  she  went 
out  and  saw  Olive's  pale  face  and  her  red  eyes,  '  but  this  is  the 
road  to  no  place;  you  are  fairly  killing  yourfi<-lf  for  want  of 
aomeUiing  sentibJe  to  do !  Von  ^bull  go  Ui  mcIiooI  to-morrow  mom- 
tng,  as  iure  as  my  name  if  lAHltcc  Bro<jkc.'  J 

Her  name  was  Letticc  Brooke,  and  next  morning  Olive  went* 
to  tbe  village  fchool,  with  a  Epcc-iat  recommondation  to  the 
master  wh<i  kept  it  to  place  her  at  some  distance  from  the 
village  children.  She  was,  therefore,  put  at  the  end  of  the 
bench  just  below  bis  own  desk,  eo  that  he  might  conveniently 
check  all  approach  to  inappropriate  friendships  by  keeping  her 
under  his  own  eyes. 
^H  She  was  m  completely  under  hia  eyes  that  wh«n  her  Kpiritti 
^Tetumod  he  found  he  saw  a  great  deal  more  than  he  had  bar- 
gained for:  caricatures  of  himself  whioh  did  not  tend  to  feed 
bis  vanity;  portraits  of  nearly  everyone  in  the  school;  verses, 
chi^y  sentimental — any  art  and  every  artj  received  its  share  of 
attention,  but  the  right  one.  Sums  etill  'cracked'  Olive,  Init 
afler  a  very  short  time  tht-rc  was  so  marked  an  improvement 
in  that  re«pect  that  the  master  was  nstoniulicd.  It  wa»  nil  due 
to  Aunt  l^tioe,  who  kept  the  child  «o  well  supplied  with  pocket- 
money  that  she  was  able  to  buy  toffy  to  bribe  the  big  boys  to  do 
her  arithmetic  for  her,  which  carried  her  triumphantly  over  the 
four  nmple  rules,  and  landed  her  with  distinguished  honour 
in  the  rule  oftliree. 

At  Christmas,  just  as  Olive  expected  to  we  Willie  again,  fihe 
was  summoned  back  to  London,    She  wrote  a  short  note  of  misery,  J 
»peU  misary,  to  him,  and  then  went  home,  and  was  remarkably  ■ 
happy  there.     Her   tx>^   cheeks   delighted   her   uncle,  and   tier 
sympathy  with  novel-writing  charmed  her  aunt. 

*  We  will  keep  that  dear  child  at  home  with  us,  now  that  we 
have  got  her,'  »aiid  Dr.  Brooke ;  '  the  house  is  twice  as  delightful 
to  me  when  it  ha?  her  bright  little  face  in  il.' 
^^     *0b  yes,  do  let  us  krep  her,'  said  Mrs.  Brooke;  'she  is  no 
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trouble  whatever.     I  believe  she  ait  for  two  whole  hours  writio^ 
tliis  morning,  without  disturUng  tbk  once.' 

*  Lett«n),  or  what,  poor  little  tbiog  ? ' 

*  She  waa  writing  what  she  calls  ber  nov^l.  She  took  a  f«w 
iitie«t«  of  letter-paper,  and  cut  them  into  squares,  and  then 
8Crihhle<]  away  as  coDt«Dt«dly  as  possible.  I  can't  tetl  you  in  the 
Inst  what  it  wa«  all  about — her  style  may  be  dear,  but  I  am  sun 
ber  writing  is  not.' 

'  Selina,  you  arc  deternuDed  to  rmu  that  child  !  I  won't  allow 
this  writing — it  is  the  worst  thing  possiUo.' 

*  It  will  get  her  insensibly  into  tlie  habit  of  composition.* 

'  I'll  not  allow  it  I  I  don't  want  her  to  compose.  I  ahotdd 
look  on  it  as  the  greatest  misfortune  which  could  befall  ber  if  die 
took  to  anything  of  the  kind.*  The  doctor  meant  what  be  old, 
and  thought  that  his  liouiw  with  yet  another  author  in  it  wouU 
bo  simply  unbvamblc-. 

'  Well,  dear,'  replied  Mrs.  Brooke  cjuite  composedly, '  be  easy! 
if  I  write  well,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Olive  will  have  tlic  talent 
also.' 


Chapteh  IV. 

OdI;  mjr  lores  awn;. 

TdiM  lluf  til"  blue  varepFj.— n.  BaowwiM), 

It  was  not  long  before  Olive  was  sent  luck  to  AmterGeld, 
*  After  all,  »he  gets  health  there,'  thought  Dr.  Brooke  with  a  eigb, 
when  he  parted  from  her.     '  It  is  ajitooighing  how  soon  &bc  loat  her 
pretty  colour  after  she  came  back  here.'    Willie's  father,  a  clerk  in 
a  City  bank,  with  a  small  salary  and  a  delicate  wife,  was  also  glad 
enough  tu  consign  his  boy  to  the  care  of  a  devoted  grandmother, 
and  know  that,  while  he  himaelf  was  living  lietween  t)>e  ding; 
liank  in  Threadneedle  Street  and  the  sanall  and  depressing  bouM 
in  Hanway  Town,  his  boy  was  Itaving  the  run  of  wood*  and  Beldt, 
and  enjoying  pure  country  air.     Mr.  Morrison,  of  Grove  Place^ 
Hanway  Town,  and  L>r.  Brooke,  of  SoO  Uarlcy  Street,  both  tent 
their  children  away  to  the  little  Yorkshire  village  with  much  the 
»ame  thought  in  their  miiid&     *  If  even  the  child  does  run  a  littie 
wild,  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  it  to  be  in  the  country ;  in  a  year's  time 
or  so,  it  must  come  liome  and  set  to  work  to  leam  something  in 
real  earnest.'     But  the  grandparents  of  both  Olive  and   ^Villie 
thought  it  was  quite  time  for  tliem  to  begin  to  do  that  at  once,  and 
made  them  go  every  morning  to  tbe  village  school  from  nine  till 
twelve.     Tbe  rest  of  the  day  was,  however,  their  own,  and  dc«ity 
tltey  enjoyed  it.     They  were   as   iniieparable   as  ever,  the  onlj 
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lifTerpDciT  WiDg   that  their   talk  na£  a  little  less  childish,  and 
t^ir  waikfi  verc  a  little  longer.     Aunt  Lcttice,  never  lit  any  time 
uch  of  a  check  od  Olive,  waa  now  almost  entirel;  engrossed  l^ 
sing  ber  &ther  and  motli«r,  aud  the  sennntii  also,  for  (be  same 
,  were  not  so  free  as  they  used  to  be;  m  the  children  xpent 
every  afteraooo   aud  evvninf;  togetber.     They   [>ait««d    iu.iny  an 
hour  in  the  churchyard,  which  stretched  along  aide  by  eidc  with  the 
Urangp  garden.    Olive  was  fond  of  showing  her  skill  in  deciphering 
black-letter  inscriptions  and  telling  pathetic  stories  about  evcryoasJ 
nith  a  pretty  name  who  lay  buried  tliere.     She  credited  the  plaiol 
John  Rrownn  mid  Juno  .Smiths  with  lives  as  dull  as  their  namea,! 
Each  child  parecd  the  black  tombstoucx  with  a  shudder  of  horror] 
faiotly  temp<-Ted  by  pity;  they  thought  good  people  were  buried' 
under  whit«  toiubettonot  and  the  wicked  under  black  odc!<,  aiid  tli# 
black  ones  wf-rc  in  Austerfield  churchyard  sadly  too  frequent.  j 

Xear  the  chnrch  porch  was  the  old  ^tone  cuSiQ  of  one  of  thtt^ 
cviilc  family.  In  this  the  children  used  to  sit  making  wreathe 
of  tlowers,  or  resting  from  their  rambles,  and  sometimes,  in  grim 
play,  one  of  tltem  lay  down  to  try  to  fit  a  little  living  head  into 
the  round  hole  which  hud  oucc  held  the  dead  uue.  'If  you  and  I 
liad  reslly  been  buried  in  a  coffin  like  this,  Willii;,  hundreds  of  years 
ago '  began  Olive. 

•  — We  Mhould  Dot  be  sitting  here  now,'  interrupted  Willie  th« 

*  No,  DO,  I  don't  mean  that ;  we  should  have  a  gn^'at  Bat  atone 
above  w*,  with  our  pictiues  carved  on  it,  both  of  us  lying  sideJ 
side,  and  we  rhould  have  a  lap-dog  to  put  our  feet  on,  and  a1 

eu^ofl  for  our  heads,  and  you  would  have  a  sword  by  your  side  to 
•how  that  you  were  a  knight,  and  I  should  have  a  pair  of  Ecissorr.' 
<  But  how  do  you  know  1  should  have  been  :i  knight  ? '  ut^kcd 
Willie. 

*0h,  of  course  you  wouhl^I  should  not  have  known  you  if 
I'  And  then  slie  remembered,  whnt  had  bwn  a  great  source  of 
lure  to  her  for  norae  time,  that,  us  it  was,  Willie  was  very  mudi 
her  in  station,  and  that  when  tbc  time  came  to  tell  her  fimiilT 
they  lovrd  each  otlier  and  meant  to  miu-ry,  thorp  would  be  a 
;>le  oulburtit  of  wrath.  No  doubt  such  a  marriage  would  be 
immcamrsbly  Tcpugnanl  to  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Brooke,  as  well  as  to 
her  father  and  mother,  and  they  would  all  be  sure  to  act  in  such  a 
verere  way  as  to  alTord  Olive  a  most  enviable  opportunity  of  show- 
ing tlie  stuff  of  wliich  mhc  was  made  ;  and  she  would  »how  it !  No 
one  who  ever  yet  liveil  in  this  world  fhould  eclipse  her  io  con- 
■taocy,  patience,  and  fidelity.  Her  novel-reading  had  taught  ber 
to  regard  all  parents  and  guardians  as  cruel  and  worldly  tyrants ; 
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Rod  though  die  dearlj'  lored  tier  »uii  tincle  and  aunt,  uiil  ^dH 
*never  received  from  them  Roytliing  hut  kindoe^,  she  had  a  fina™ 
end  hopeful  reliance  on  utl  thi«  clutninDg  when  once  i<iiiti>r«  twgan 
to  present  thcmselrf^  and  marriage  to  be  talknl  of.  ^ 

Miss  Lettice,  out  of  false  kindoriw,  )iad  really  done  her  litll^l 
niece  somevhat  of  an  injoiy,  for  now  she  lived  in  a  perfeetl; 
unreal  world.  The  good  old  lady  undouhtedly  spoke  much  truth 
when  »hc  nasertcd  that  she  forgot  every  hook  an  hour  after  (Ite 
had  read  it,  and  this  must  be  accepted  as  bet  exciue  for  nnction* 
ing  a  strangely  miscellaneous  course  of  reading.  However,  if 
Olive's  novel-reading  made  her  very  foolish  and  romantic,  it  did 
her  no  other  harm,  for,  doiihtftil  as  ttome  of  these  |Hodiictions  weie, 
she  saw  no  evil  in  them.  Blic  was  silent  for  some  time,  but  bo 
mind  was  hti«y  with  the  great  queittion — how  would  ber  fidbt* 
receive  M'illic?  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  her,  and  bw  onljr 
wonder  was  that  it  had  never  occtured  to  her  before  Suppon 
Willie  was  not  wliat  he  seemed  ?  In  almost  all  the  novels  die 
had  ever  read,  heroes  who  began  life  as  peasants  of  a  superior  make 
turned  out  to  be  the  elde^  sons  of  dukes  in  the  third  toIuidb.^ 
How  odd  it  would  be  if  that  were  the  case  with  him,  and  the 
feriority  of  rank  were  on  her  sidel  But  while  she  was  stall  Biniggliii 
with  this  grejit  idea,  he  *.iid, '  I  can't  play  with  you  tfals  aftemooi^^ 
Olive ;  I  um  going  to  Bishoptan  with  my  uncle  on  the  pony.  !t 
will  be  awfully  jolly,'  said  he,  seeing  a  look  of  dismay  in  her  &e«, 
and  perhaps  wanting  to  talk  down  any  ohjections  which  she  was 
going  to  raise.  '  I  am  to  have  uncle's  pony,  and  he  is  going  to 
lide  Mr.  Thompsnu's  mare,  and  lie  has  proinifed  to  gallop  wheD>^ 
ever  I  like;  and  if  he  has  only  got  time  enougli  after  he  has  donofl 
LbII  bis  business  at  market,  be  meanx  to  tJike  me  to  see  the  wild 
Pbeasts'  show.  I  wish  yon  could  go,  Olive;  it  would  \k  twico  aL 
nioe  if  yon  were  there  too  I '  ^| 

Olive'*  heart  swelled. 

'  Tliere's  lions  and  tigers  and  an  elephant,  and  a  man  puts  faU 
head  in  the  lion's  mouth,  and  I  mean  to  liave  a  ride  on  Iba 
elephant.* 

*  And  yon  are  going  to  leave  me  alone,  to  be  away  a  whole 
afternoon,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  Uouti  and  tigers ! ' 

*  Well,  i)Ut  really,  Olive,  such  beasts  as  that ' 

*  Oh,  nonsense  about  beasts.     If  you  go,  you  can't  love  me. 
you   go  like  that,  Willie,  Til  love  you  no  more  and  never  welt 
flowers  with  you  again.' 

*  But  for  ouoe  ?     When  it  would  be  nich  pleasnre  V  fl 
'  Would  it  he  such  pleasiin^  ? '  asked  Olive  impetuously.    '  Well, 

go  then,  and  come  hack  and  tell  mo  all  about  the  l>«ast«  to-morrow. 
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TfoTftot  itwotild  be  Httch  a  pleasure,  I  wish  I  had  not  been  so  croea 
about  it.' 

*You  e*c,  there's  tbe  ride,'  said  Willie  apalogeticall; ;  Tve 
nerer  had  a  long  ride  on  that  pony,  and  unole  wants  me  witli 
bim.' 

*  It  would  he  very  niee,  and  jou  inuMt  go,'  said  Olive ;  after 
which  speech,  she  made  no  mnre  ohJt^t.!on»,  but  nature  wait  tinged 
with  gloom,  and  all  true  dcpi^ndence  on  Willie's  love  was  gone. 
Sbe  vu  put  in  the  scale  with  wild  beu«ts  and  found  wanting  I  She 
bftd  all  along  been  notbiofr  el^c  but  u  t^flf-dcceiviuj^  fool  t  They 
parted  as  usual  at  midKlay.  'She  dined  with  her  futnily,  feeling 
no  interest  in  mashed  potatoes  browned  before  the  fire,  no  joy  in 
apricot  tart«  decked  with  wliite  kernels.  ListleSHly  she  hung 
■bout  the  boufle,  until  at  last,  far  fear  her  grandmother  should  see 
ber  sod  wt  her  down  to  a  long  «eam,  because  Hhe  looked  '  xorely  in 
want  of  womething  to  do  to  keep  her  hands  from  idleness,' 9h« 
went  out  to  make  in  sad  loao1iDe«i<  the  accustomed  round  of  the 
home-fiel'is,  licforo  she  went  into  the  Cump  field,  or  the  Well- 
Kprings,  or  little  Scrogs  Wood,  or  Willowby  Plump ;  for  every  field, 
Amy  group  of  trees,  had  its  name,  and  mcb  had  its  daily  vitit. 
The  firrt  field  watt  one  next  the  Grange,  and  her  grandfather's  two 
eow*  were  pastured  in  it.  On  a  happier  day  Olive  would,  when 
she  nw  Beanty  lying  at  reri,  have  stolen  on  to  her  back,  and,  if 
ibt  kept  her  place  during  tho  tumultuous  struggle  of  the  eow  to 
iu  feet,  have  tried  how  long  she  could  maiutain  her  seat  on  that 
durp  bony  ridge  of  Mr^.  Beauty's  backbone.  But  toMlay  the 
daek  red  cow  lay  unmolested ;  Olive  bad  no  heart  to  play,  no  desire 
for  flowers  either;  she  couTd  find  pleasure  in  nothing,  for  Willie 
was  not  there  \  Resides,  it  was  almo.it  certain  that  she  would 
have  to  revise  and  remodel  the  whole  tt'hemi?  of  her  future  life,  Jot 
what  Willie  bad  done  proved  him  to  be  one  to  whom  it  would  be 
birdly  prudent  to  ^^c  the  love  of  her  life. 

The  next  field  was  a  corn-field.  All  the  com  was  cut  and 
bouDd,  and  set  up  in  stooks :  and  when  she  saw  that  this  was  done, 
two  big  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  for  she  and  Willie  had 
■ettled  in  tb«ir  own  minds,  when  last  they  saw  it-,  that  it  probably 
iwoold  be  cut  by  this  day,  and  they  had  resolved  Xa  come  and,  if  it 
were  m,  to  make  themst-lvos  a  house  with  some  of  the  dieaves,  and 
tfKoA  the  afternoon  therein.  She  Iialf  crossed  tlic  field,  then  sho 
.Mold  bear  her  looelinees  no  lon;j^r,  and  threw  herself  down  with 
ilier  b«ck  to  the  abeavee  and  bad  a  good  cry.  A  rustling  distnrbed 
jlier.  Sbe  saw  another  group  of  dieaves  at  a  little  diatanoe  from 
■km  more,  and  from  behind  them  crept  Willie.  He  came  to  her 
lla^mg  bright',  roay,  and  affectionate,  and  putting  his  arm  round 
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h«-  he  kisseil  her,  and  ttaid,  *  I>on't  cry, 0)1; ;  you  see  I  did  oiA^qH 
after  all.'  ^ 

This  was  but  the  Hccond  kin  the  children  hftd  ever  eichaoged. 
OUre  would  often  huvc  kmed  Willie,  but,  lu  it  never  eeenicd  t^H 
occur  to  him  to  kisH  her,  she  wm  too  shy.  ™ 

*I>id  you  stay  at  home  on  my  acoouot?*  she  asked,  divided 
between  smiles  and  tears.  ^ 

He  noddefl  and  said,  *  I  told  uncle  I  didn't  want  to  ^.'  1 

'Uli,  Willie,  and  you  did  want!'  alio  taid  this  very  regretHilly. 
'  But  never  mind,  I  do  love  you  for  it  I '  She  threw  ber  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  in  bur  turn  kiKKcd  him,  and  then  she  sat  still  holding 
his  hand  in  hers.     '  Willie,  wc  do  love  each  other,'  (aid  she. 

Willie  looked  at  ber  with  troubled  affection  ;  he  was  veiy 
of  her,  but  be  bad  a  great  dislike  to  showing  any  signs  of  it. 
I  didn't  love  you,  Olive,"  said  be  with  one  glance  at  his  receot 
sacrifice, '  I  should  not  be  here  now.' 

'  I  know ;  but  you  do  love  me,  Willie  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  I  do ;  you  see,  we  have  been  so  much  togei 

'  Belter  than  anyl)ody  in  tliv  world  ?'  asked  Olive. 

He  gave  a  calm,  well-thoughtKiut  assent,  and  tbea  added, 
•  None  of  my  Bisters  are  half  to  nice  as  you.' 

*  And  better  than  any  of  the  giiis  you  play  with  in  London  V 

'  Oh,  I  never  play  with  any  girls  in  l^ndon  '.  I  don't  like  any 
of  those  I  know  well  enough  to  play  with  them.  They  are  «ti)[dd 
things  with  nothing  sensible  to  say  for  themselves;  not  likeyoui 
Olive !  ■ 

Olive  smik-d ;  sbe  had  a  eeitain  pride  in  her  intellect ;  she 
well  aware  that  on  that  xidc  nhv  was  stronger  than  Willie. 

'  Wbcn  I  am  with  you,'  naid  Willie.  '  I  always  find  that  it  b' 
quite  time  for  lav  to  go  home  when  I  think  I've  just  eom«  out; 
that's  because  we  are  hnppy,  I  suppose ;  that  makes  the  time 
Lso  diort.' 

f       *  Willie,  I  do  love  you  * '  cried  Ilie  paKnionale  little  Olive. 
day  when  I  came  out,  and  you  were  not  here,  I  didn't  know 
to  do^I  Itad  nothing  to  do  or  to  care  for ;  I  wa^  just  wishing  m^ 
I  self  dead '.  We  must  always  love  each  other  junt  as  much  as  we  do 
now-'  M 

,        '  Ye*,'  faid  Willie.  ' 

f  '  And,  Willit^  when  we  grow  up,  you  arc  not  to  mind  my  father 
and  mother,  or  my  micle  and  aunt,  being  cruel  to  uk  ;  and  if  tbtf 
say  disdainful  things  to  you,  you  must  bear  them  as  a  wsy  of 
showing  your  lovo  for  me-  Vou  must  keep  constant  tome  throng 
everything,  and,  Willie,  I  will  do  e-iactly  the  same;  I  won't  he 
unkind  to  them,  or  diaobedJcnt  lo  iliem,  but  I  will  aiwayt  m* 
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ne«d  Dot  tj-y  to  get  me  to  (five  tip  my  Willie,  for  I  never 
1  have  uln-»)8  Knx-d  liiiii,  and  I  always  oliall  \ " ' 
*Ym;  that's   wliat  we  will  bolb  say,'  ffxclaimfd  Willi«,  nlio 
^ther  tmUj  felt  as  she  did,  or  lik«d  the  martial  «oiind  of  the 
words. 

*  And  when  they  say  to  you,  »»  I  am  afraid  they  will  flome  day, 
Willie — for  you  see,  unfortunately,  my  ri'lationa  are  of  a  superior 
rank  to  yours — "  We  cannot  sufiVr  our  daughter  to  make  this 
missyliaooe — your  rtatioD,  young  tiir,  in  an  in»iiperioratiIe  bar  t<> 
any  imion  vith  our  hou»e,"  yon  are  to  lay  your  hand  on  your  heart 
uidfluh  deRance  wittiyour  1uKtrou«  brown  eyes  and  say,  "Measure 
not  my  rank  liy  my  birth,  but  have  regard  to  my  achicveraents." ' 

'  I  «iy,  Olive !  But  you  are  going  it  I — Acliievements  I  what 
do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Nay,  that's  what  they  say  in  all  the  books  that  I  read ;  and 
bcnde*,  you  must  have  some  achievmnents— -do  something  very 
gnml  and  dislinguidied,  I  mean ;  you  must  be  a  soldier,  or  a 
■ilor,  or  win  a  liattle  all  by  yourself,  or  write  a  book  that  the 
wbtde  world  will  go  mad  about — I  don't  want  to  fix  exactly  what 
you  are  to  do,  Willie,  Init  you  must  do  Hometliing.  Kcvor  mind 
about  it  now,'  laid  she  kindly,  seeing  that  her  Email  companion 
was  beg;ioning  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  responsibility  she  was 
inposiDg  on  him  ;  '  wc  will  settle  »l>oiit  that  another  day ;  all  we 
need  care  about  sow  is  loving  each  otlier.  It  is  so  good  of  you  to 
stay  at  home  with  me — I  do  so  love  you  for  it,  Willie  ;  I  wish  I 
eoold  take  you  to  stmte  nice  plact^  to  make  up  for  your  not  going 
the  wild  beast*.     I-et  u«  go  1o  Aytoii  Bank  Fann.' 

AjtOD  Bank  Farm  t  The  children  had  never  yet  l>een  so  far 
icr.  Tliey  nwe  alertly,  and,  with  nrmn  entwinwl  round  each 
necks,  K-t  out  for  their  walk.  Moix-  than  onir  flower  as  yet 
unseen  by  them  W4S  ditcover^  »«  they  pasiied  through  the  fieldi;, 
more  than  one  bare  roused  from  a  rcet  w  profotuid  that  it  seemed 
to  the  children  that  their  feet  bad  Just  missed  the  puio  of  trampling 
00  the  brown,  tilwpy  creature,  when  it  sturtt-cl  ofl".  They  pieti:red 
to  themselves  their  delight  in  catching  a  bare,  when  unce  they  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  their  cave.  They  tried  to  enjoy  the  taste 
of  aloes,  and  sought  fur  embryo  kcinels  in  milky,  unripe  nut«,  and 
looked  with  love  in  each  other's  eyes  all  the  way  as  they  went. 
At  last  they  reached  the  Ayton  Bank  Farm  houso-door,  and  tlven 
Utej  remembered  that  no  one  had  sait  them  there,  and  ibat  tbey 
kad  DO  errand. 

*  Never  mind,'  said  Willie,  *  wo  must  go  in  now  that  we  liave 
cane  to  the  very  door.  Let  us  give  my  grandmother's  respects ; 
■be  mid  the  oUier  day  ttiat  she  had  a  very  great  respect  for  thai 
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people  who  live  here,  so  we  will  say  that,  and  that 
culled  to  see  how  they  were.' 

<Iiut  us  Kity  DOthiD{r,'flud  Olivr,  '  but  that  you  are  Mi».  Aloiri- 
Koii's  ^Taiidcliiid,  and  that  I  mn  Mr.  sod  Mrii.  Brooke's,  aod  that 
w«  arc  out  t-o^fcthcr  for  u  walk ;  aud  then  if  dxc  says,  "  Naugbtj 
childien,  go  away  homu  with  you  I "  wdl,  then  we  will  go  boine,siid 
that  won't  ho  so  had  aa  it  sounds,  for  wo  shall  have  to  do  it  befofv 
long  anyhow,  whatever  slie  says.' 

But  the  patent  named  of  the  gtandfathvn  ucid  graodmotticn 
produced  a  kindly  weluomv.  'And  you're  sweethearts,  Uiea,  I 
reokoD  ?*  8aid  tlie  liirmerV  wifeas  a  benevolent  joke.  *  Wdl,  coor 
in  and  have  some  milk  and  cake,' 

Olive  glanced  proudly  at  Willie,  when  «>he  heard  the  wonl 
8W6eUieart  used ;  she  was  not  going  to  di^^own  liim  :  he  bui^  hi) 
head,  and  louked  a  little  shunefaoed.  They  stayed  tea,andwat<lMd 
a  girdle-cake  bdng  made  for  them,  and  played  all  kinds  of  gUM; 
and  th^i,  in  wliat  itemed  to  thum  the  late  and  dangerotu  ni^ 
though  it  was  hut  the  dusky  &ding  away  of  a  sweet  sutumo 
evening,  they,  much  kissed  and  entreated  ia  oome  agaiot  stok 
home  together,  with  arms  coutidenlially  locked  round  each  otbtf't 
ucckf^nnd  liearki  more  open  to  each  other  than  ever  they  had  bm 
before. 

The  darknoiK  and  the  proof  of  love  Willie  had  that  anenwun  giTta 
to  her,  made  Olive  unfold  to  him  the  very  innennost  tlioughtaof 
her  mind.  All  her  hidden  desires  were  revealed :  nhe  told  hiia  bo* 
she  longed  to  diHtinguifih  herself;  how  she  would  like  to  wiiU 
aoonymoualy  some  book  the  fame  of  which  would  ring  far  and  widc^ 
OT  she  alone  would  man  a  life-l)oat,  and  go  tiiroogb  a  wild  avl 
deadly  storm  of  wind  and  wave  to  bring  buck  some  sbipwreeked 
crew,  and  when  the  Queen  wished  to  have  her  always  in  tbe  palaoi 
by  her  side  as  a  reward  for  her  bravery,  and  aflerwardR,  perhaps,  t* 
marry  her  to  some  grcait  duke  about  tbe  court,  then  Otive  wouU 
shyly  say, '  Not  so,  dear  huly,  in  my  youth  I  already  met  him  wfaoH 
I  mu*t  love  all  my  life  ;  none  other  may  win  my  hand.'  Then  the 
Quoen  would  take  her  into  her  own  bedroom  and  Hhut  the  door  and 
question  her  who  it  was,  and  she  would  name  Willie ;  and  then  (if 
\\'illic  had,  ti*  sIh^  knew  would  lie  tlie  eaae,  done  deeds  oi  siwfa  nete 
that  his  naine  waKkuowii  im  Hoon  as  spoken), the  Queeo  would  ay, 
'  Wbati  our  trusty  William  Aforrison  ?  Xay,  but  we  are  well  pleased ! ' 
'  and  then  you  know,  Willie,"  addttd  OUvc, '  our  lathers  and  mother]) 
would  l>e  so  ashamed  of  ever  having  been  cross  to  us  about  loving 
each  other,  and  we — no,  we  should  be  so  happy,  that  wo  should 
care  nothing  about  the  past,  and  the  bad  things  they  had  done 
to  us,  but  freely  forgive  them  and  be  just  as  fond  of  them  as  ever.' 
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'■  Ami  thon  ? '  iwked  Willie. 

Oh,  Utcn  we  should  i^-t  married,  of  ooiirte,'  replied  Olivo 
simplj'. 

'And  perhaps  be  jiist  as  cross  with  our  children  when  thejr. 
wanted  to  marry  aguDst  our  wiohes  asever  our  fathers  and  mothers-] 
had  l«eD  witli  !»,'  Haid  Willie. 

*  I   au   stire   we  should   not  1 '   excl&itned  Olive  indignaally. 
us  should  marry  just  exactly  a.i  tht?y  liked — excqd  ohimuey- 

reeps.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  <^oiiI(l  give  one  of  my  beautiful  girls 
I  a  sweep.' 

'Or  to  a  man  who  goc«  ubout  mending  tin  pans,'  added 
?iiUe. 

'Oh,  sk;  but  don't  think  of  such  trades  as  those — we  need 
rt.' 

*  ^'oiir  uncle  keeps  a  carriage,  (Hive,  and  is  i[uite  ii  grand 
gentleman.  >Iy  fallicr  told  me  that,  and  that  he  lived  in  the 
■ristocnitic  part  of  the  metropolis.* 

'  If  your  father  taid  that,  Willie,  he  «pcuk«  very  nicely,  quite 
as  well  as  my  uucle.  My  uncle  doesn't  use  words  a  bit  longer  than 
that ;  but  never  mind  about  the  carriage,  or  where  we  live ;  all  I 
for  is  this,  tliat  we  love  each  other,  and  that  I  promise,  I 
Riear  to  you,  never  to  love  anyone  else  but  you,  but  to  wait 
patiuoUy  in  my  own  home  till  you  come  for  me  and  say  Ibat  you 
'  ready  to  take  roe  away  to  your  house.' 

*  J  wonder  what  people  do  to  get  houses,'  said  Willie  nomuwbat 
ily.     '  How  did  your  uncle  get  his?  ' 

*  By  working  very  hard,  aud  getting  to  know  how  to  cure 
people  who  are  ill.* 

*  I  think  I'll  do  that.'  said  Willie,     '  How  does  one  begin  ? ' 
'You  must  know  Latin,  for  one  thing — it  is  all  done  in  I^atin,  I 

know ;  n>  pleads  to  attend  to  your  lessons.  I  think  I'll  ask  my 
uncle  what  you  are  to  do  for  the  rost^  if  there  m.  more  to  do,  and 
|hfn  when  I  get  to  know  I  can  tell  you.' 

'And  then,'  «aid  Willie,  *  after  I  have  learnt  Latin,  and  got  the 
howe  and  carriage,  if  I  drove  up  for  you  one  day,  and  if  I  waa  to 
Sod  then  that  you  bad  changed  yoiu*  mind  and  would  not  come?' 

This  was  a  d<'a(lly  reproach  to  Olive,  and  her  jiritt  impulse  was 
airier,  bat  slw  ri.-niembered  tliat  serious  tbiugs  were  at  stake,  and 
aU,  'Willie, you  may  trust  me  as  you  trust  yourself;  I  say  I 
you,  ai>d  that  I  will  wait  for  you  and  marry  you.     Vou  may 

jcve  me,  I  cannot  say  it  more  solemnly  than  I  do — I  promiso 
you — there  I ' 

*Xbat'«  right,'  said  be,  with  no  imdu«  ^tion. 
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*  Bat,  Willie — mind,  after  your  last  speech,  you  quite  deicne 
vbat  I  am  going  to  gay — if  you  never  come  ?  BuppoM  tiiat  I ' 

'  Oh,  I  am  quite  eure  to  come — tnut  me  for  that.' 

*  When  I  am  really  Willie's  wife,'  thought  Olive,  *  I  most  get 
him  to  DBe  nicer  words — "  Tnut  me  for  that  I "  He  is  not  a  lit 
like  a  lover.  Valaocourt  would  have  said  aomething  that  would  hiTe 
made  one  ready  to  cry  because  it  was  BO  beautiful.  Lord  Cherry  mold 
have  called  on  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  golden  stars  that  itDd 
the  vault  of  heaven,  to  witness  his  truth :  and  that  kind  of  tilk 
does  sound  much  better,  and  does  make  one  believe  much  mote; 
but  never  mind.' 

*  Good^night,  Willie,'  said  she,  when  they  came  to  the  Grange 
gate.  Somehow,  It  was  a  tacit  agreement  between  them  that  be 
never  went  into  the  boose. 

*  Good-night — ^you  are  a  nice  little  thing,*  said  he  ; '  I  think  111 
give  you  a  kiss.' 

He  gave  her  a  kiss  and  ran  away,  and  the  children  did  sot 
meet  again  for  years. 

(TobtoamOmied.) 
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TV  winter  a  four-wheeled  cab  conveyed  Sfalthew  Hc)«toa  to 
X  ond  fro  upon  hiti  »tmng«  errand,  Ixil  in  stiinnittr  und  fine  weather 
nlin  Riithi'ffiird  brought  his  HaDitoro  for  him,  njt  in  the  present 
inHtitnce.  I"'r«  this  vehicle  readied  Sn.  7,  MiilUww,  whose  keen 
^ara  had  Ion;;  1>i>on  cogntAant  of  itn  approach,  prewMitvd  himself  a^ 
the  gate  at  the  huttoni  of  the  nlip  of  garden  ttvpnmting  the  hoti»/> 
from  thv  rood.  In  hi:t  mouth  was  a  Amall  eignr:  Wtween  his 
fingers  was  a  )ai^  and  very  fulMIavount^t  one,  which  was  to  bo 
handed  t« '  bonwt  John,'  as  his  humble  friend  was  called  anion;>^ 
his  intimate*. 

'  Good  day,  Master  Matthew.' 

It  was  day,  inasmuch  as  tlio  morning  had  alre^y  broken,  luit 
the  phrase  seemed  to  pottake  somewhat  of  pi)ri»m  :  whervoii  Mr. 
Kiitherford,  who  had  hcen  called  some  luird  names  in  bis  lime,  iiail 
never  yet  be«n  termed  a  purist.  He  said  '  Good  day,'  be«atuc  ha 
bad  not  mod  bis  employer  for  aome  time ;  on  parting,  some  h 

Twardii,  and  when  Uic  morning,  of  ooun>e,  was  much  further  ad- 

iccd,  ho  would  ttay  '  Good  night,'  hvcause  be  bad  not  yet  been  Ic 
it  wua,  after  all,  a  natural  way  of  apeoking,  and  will 

ily  undentood,  aavo  by  tlwsc  pioiu  but  card-loving  personi 
who  wait  for  midnight  to  Btriko  on  Sunday  in  order  that  they  mny 
sit  down  to  whiat  with  a  good  conscience  on  a  week-day  morning. 
Thfl  tonn  '  Maiiter  Matthew  '  was  used  becauw  he  had  known  his 
presoDt  employer  from  childhood,  and  it  liad  of  old  been  neceasary 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  uncle  Iloger. 

John  wa«  a  lively  felluw,  whoso  covmttuaaw  \\^*;  V&  'Opa  o^^sft. 
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nir  had  tinged  nilh  what,  if  an«  ventured  to  be  clasHcal,  might 
tenncdlhe  tinti  of  Aurora;  hul  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  the  days  of  hii 
youth  had  been  (tqupeftk  Hiticmically)  mostly  psBsed  in  night*] 
poacbinf;,  htit  ii)c^>n-igiblc  adJicti«n  to  which  pmvuit  had,  indi 
c<M]ipellcd  him  to  exchange  his  mifivc  air  for  tluit  of  Uic  rnvtropoIiOi' 
In  I»ndoii, a  devotion  tospirituoiudrinksof  all  sorts  hodimuntaioed 
the  hues  with  wbieh  air  nud  eicrclsc  had  originally  dowered  him. 
and  even  intcn^fied  th«m.  lie  had  also  a  weakness  for  tlie  Tur(, 
and  look  such  an  intereitt  in  all  the  '  events '  of  the  racing  seuooi 
(^at  and  small,  as  h  tteldom  ncen  save  in  per^ns  of  the  highest 
fashion.  It  may  be  thought  that  tbv»c  infirmities,  taken  in  oon- 
nectioD  with  the  temptations  inseparable  from  bis  powtion  in  life, 
might  have  su^estfd  a  certain  unfitnos»  for  convoying  S3,000l. 
worth  of  diamonds  a1n>iit  l^uxlon  during  the  smalt  hour? ;  but  ii 
WH1  not  ^>  in  tliQ  case  of  Matthew  Helston.  Old  asmciatiov, 
perliaps,  preveiiltid  it,  or  jiossilily  the  umpicnchable  desire  vbkh 
Jo!ln  Kutlierford  displayed  for  talk  convinced  the  other  that  (here 
uonld  he  no  real  rrt;iuery  iu  the  man. 

*  A  cigai-,  sii-  ? '  Lc  §aid,  looking  at  it  as  an  object  for  the  fint 
time  presented  to  bis  notice,  though  it  was  always  offered  to  him 
on  these  oceaaion.'i,  and  had  never  yet  been  declined.  '  Well, 
Ma«l<-r  Matthew,  «incc  you  are  so  kind,  though  my  missufl  alwaji 
Bays,  "  John,  you'vo  bw-n  smoking,"  after  J  takes  one,  vhicb  shf 
never  do  when  I  have  only  bad  tobaeker*  (which  was  liis  synonym 
for  H  pipe). 

He  lights  it  from  a  lucifer  match,  held  downwarda  undftrbii' 
horny  palm,  which  it  flames  sgainai  as  innocuously  aj  tbongfa  i£ 
were  a  roof  of  ta.le,  while  hi«  fare  takes  his  scat  the  while.  This 
ceremony  concbidorl,  you  might  imagine  ttiat  the  Uaasom  would 
start  forthwith ;  hut  Matthew  knew  better. 

,  The  little  window  above  bis  head  is  opened*  ood  the  fbllowiuf: 
questions  are  put  through  it,  like  doles  of  charity  (or  at  least  <^ 
courtesy)  through  a  buttery  hatch. 

*  Mre.  Matthew  well,  I  hope,  nir  ? ' 
■      *  Ves,  thank  you.' 
P      '  Begging  pardon  for  the  liberty,  but  my  miMis ' — his  *if« 

from  Tarlton,  and  well  known  to  Sabey— '  laid  it  on  m«  special  W 
ast  if  there  might  he  any  addition  to  the  family.'     - 

*Tberomightbe,Jobn,'  Matthew  answer^ with  aflmiledtnetad 
to  the  splashboard, '  but  there  w  none— at  least,'  he  addit,  cltliW 
from  a  love  of  truth  or  from  his  inherent  iuatterK>f-fKt  hnUt,  *iioli| 
at  present.'  d 

*  And  "SXiff  Amy,  slie's  herself,  I  hope,  sir  ? '  ^H 

*  I  believe  so.'  ^H 


I 
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'And  the  joung  gent  next  door,  sir  ?    ^[j  missua  alius  tavs  it 


K 


'Mr.  Jtariow  is  quite  welt.     Drive  on,  John.*  I 

As  t\w  Umc  of  his  voice  grog's  Eomcwliat  decided,  nat  to  say 
iinpBtient,  by  this  time,  John  Hicks  hia  mare,  who,  being  a  hit 
of  blood  (though  showing  more  of  bone),  starU  oflT  at  n  canter. 
They  pass  swiftly  through  the  cool  iiir,  at  present  tindimined  by 
S))(^e,and  Miitlhewl'.'ansbackin  his  fiivonnLe corner, and  thinks — 
or  alUf  Bbould  we  not  rather  say  he  drcamx  ? — of  Mudge.  If  only 
thst  valve  in  connection  with  the  cxtomni  air  could  be  made  to 
catch  and  close  I — it  does  so  now,  after  an  impcrfoct  fiuhion,  Imt 
then  the  imperfection  is  fatal  to  it ;  you  might  as  well  talk  of  au 
'  exhausted  receiver'  that  only  exh»iists  one's  patience  and  nol  utr 
— if  it  only  (n>u/'/,thcn  numoru  dancing  al  tendance  upon  hcartl<?a 
ladies,  do  murv  sitting  in  hateful  countiTig-hoiwev,  no  more  sub- 
UiMivc  *  Vcsacs '  wrung  from  the  lips  by  a  hard  taskmaster  when 
all  ©ne  a  soul  cries  '  No ' ;  no  more  narrow  means  for  the  present ; 
no  more  carking  cares  for  the  future ;  no  more . 

*  Weil,  what  is  it,  John?'  I 
Nothing  has  been  said,  hub  a  slant  of  light  from  above,  and  the 

of  a  draught,  inform  him  that  the  trapdoor  has  been 
again  opened. 

*ficg  your  pardon.  Master  Matthew,  but  I  quite  forgot  to  ast] 

your  uncle  Stephen.*  1 

'He  U  quite  well.     .^11  the  fumily  an*  wdl,  thank  you.'  ' 

*  Well,  llutt's  something  to  bo  thankful  for,  ain't  it,  sir?     As  I 
lyc  to  niy  nii»U8,  what  a  blcsdn' it  a  to  think  as  all  our  fomilyis 

us  quite  well— no  mcaflcs,  no  thrush,  no  glanders,  no  nothing 
ercr  thi?  matter  with  them — because  wc  haven't  got  none.' 

The  trapdoor  was  here  shut  down,  but  from  certain  stertorons 
noiMs  that  found  tlieir  way  through  the  roof  of  the  cab,  it  was 
plain  that  Mr.  John  Kutherfard  appreciateda  joke,  or,  at  all  events, 
a  Joke  of  his  own  making. 

The  trees  and  gardens,  which  had  heivtofore  sparsely  lined  the 

ly,  now  grew  rarer  and  rarer,  and  were  succeeded  by  unbroken 
Hofttof  street.     Ttie  dawn  seemed  to  lose  ita  iKOuty,  though  its 
mbUme  nl^nce  «till  reigned,  broken  only  by  the  dull  creaking  of  an 
DccaaoDal  market  cait,  full  of  country  produce,  wliich  they  pa^ed 
upon  i(a  way  to  Corent  Oanlen.     To  these  Mr.  Rutherford  would 
rimit, 'Hi,  hi!' in  the  luuil,  tumultuous  way   peculiar  lo  stage j 
nbUe  and  the  occupants  of  (ire-engines,  whereupon  the  affrighted  > 
drivera  would   wake  from  sleep,   and,   drawing  up   close  to  the 
betbitotic,  «(are  out  with  blinking  eyi-s  frr.m  beneath  their  tJlt«f. 
mdjffnat  at  tlte  unconscious  Heloton,  once  more  with  Madge.        i 
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f       John  knew  that  nothiDg  gfaoit  of  bciog 
n-OTtld  TOiiEX)  his  fare  from  his  contcmplntioD;!.  and  \\k  indulged  bii 
love  of  excitement  with  perfect  impunity.     When   there  were  no 
market  carta,  he  would  Again  resort  to  converMtion. 

*  Begging  ymir  piirding,  Master  Matthew,  but  perhaps  j-ou  \ax% 
not  beard  of  Sir  CiiarU'»'»  luck?" 

'  Do  you  moan  Sir  Charles  Pargiter  ?     What  about  him  ? ' 
The  nume  awoke  u  languid  iuU.Test  in  HeUton,  though  u  ttf' 

any  luck  that  might  have  bclVillen  the  young  ksronet,  unlets  hi* 

wife  was  dead,  it  could  hardly  concern  himself. 

*  Well,  sir,  it  seems  lie  owns  Hearty  Sliss.' 
I        ^ITearty  MiKsl'  echoed  Helitton.     He  bad  no  i<]ea  as  to  whii' 
pifWim^i  iTcibn  mt^^nt,  except  that  it  seemed  an  allusion  to  some  <]•>- 
naattiii  scandal,  which  it  certainly  didn't  bt-hove  him  to  intjuirr 

into.    » Oh,  indeed  I ' 

*  Vw,  sir,  though  he  gave  his  word  to  lier  ladyship,  a»  I'm  told,  h 
to  givH  up  nil  such  things  for  good  and  all  when  she  moirifd  him.  I 
She  run8  luidcr  nnuther  name,  of  cuiiree ;  but  I'm  told  she's  hi^'n, 
and  she's  a  first-rutcr.     Dick  Dartmoor  t«lU  me  ahe's  bound  to 
win. 

<  >I^o  is  bound  to  win,  and  •wkaiV  inquired  Matthew  wilbl 
irritation. 

'  Hearty  MisK.  sir— Sir  Charles's  filly— bound  to  win  the  Ilokes,*! 

'Oh, luce;  Artemis,aruce-hor(«.     Then,  Sir  Cbarle«  has  gooal 
nn  the  Tmf  again  V 

'  Well,  yesj  sir,  as  Hobson— but  mum's  the  word.    Only  DicU 
and  me  and  a  few  more  is  behind  the  curtain,  and  know  vh 
Uoheon  is.' 
I        Helston  nodded,  and  threw  up  bia  chin  iu  contemptuous  divgxi 

The  husband  of  this  woman,  then  (whosi;  s1a\-c  he  was  to-niglit)| 
had  broken  liis  word — passed,  as  i^vcryonc  knew,  to  the  heirew  i 
Kensington  Ingot,  Ijefore  she  would  consent  to  marry  him — that 
he  would  ha\e  no  more  to  do  with  racecourses.  He  was  runaiif 
his  horses  under  an  assumei)  name,  yet  not  so  secretly  but  that  * 
calmian,  a  tout,  and  *  a  few  more'  of  the  like  sort  were  cogntiaiit 
of  the  fact  \  It  was  no  business  of  bis  (Helston's),  of  course :  stJU, 
this  wretched  piece  of  tittle-tattle  eeemetl  to  make  bis  pracent 
errand  more  balelul,  more  degrading,  even,  than  U'tual.  A  vwj 
tnorbirl  elTect,  it  may  be  said,  to  he  produced  on  any  man's  mind) 
and  cs|)ecia11y  on  that  of  a  iiiatbeniatidan ;  but  then  so  many  of 
lis  (without  being  the  least  aware  of  it)  ar«  morbid.  In  Matthew 
Holston's  view  (which,  it  mtut  ho  confi;«KKl,  wo*  a  jaundiccKl  oo«), 
the  crowds  who  thronged  I<ady  Pargitcr's  bouse  in  Moor  Stre«t  on 
ber  rout  nights,  and  paid  court  to  tier,  and  ailmired  bcx  diamond 
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were  tbemselies  not  in  a  wholesome  state  of  tniud.  'VSTiat  wag 
there  in  such  a  woman  to  attract  anjone  ?  whnt  worth,  apart 
from  mo nej'x  worth,  did  xhe  posseiis?  What  intelligciic*:?  whut 
Tirtue?  wli.1t  merit?  Why,  in  I  be  name  of  Heaven  (or  even  of 
coniiDon  ttense),  beciiu:<e  slie  wus  a  mouey-k'uder «  daughter,  and 
hwl  mccc^fd  to  1]i«  ilI-|{ot  Ingut  gaini;,  »honld  nbe  be  proud? 
^fatthew  was  murmurinj;  \a  himself  certain  lines  of  Sabey's  fa- 
vouriU*  poet, 

liVliv  went  tier  |iroKil  f    Iki^niiw  red  llnor]  ttccountt  ■ 

Were  rieber  llinn  tlii.-  atmpiof  Qruciwi  yeorai"  I 

Wbj  wi'n->  thuv  prciicl  ?  ^ 
Wly,  la  Uie  namu  of  Glory,  wcat"  lliuy  proud  ? 

I  Ilaniom  pulled  up  xhoit  ;it  her  ladysliip's  door  in  Mooi 
id  John  Rutherfnrd,  quoting  too  (though  only  from  the 
elown  iu  the  pantomime),  exclaimed  cheerfully  through  the  trap- 
door, *JIcre  we  are  again.     I'm  blest  if  she's  come  home,  and 
«e  shall  have  to  wait  as  usual.  Master  Matthew.' 

ClUi'TEH   VII.  I 

MOOR  BTREBT.  ^ 

Stbxet,  Mavvaib,  is  '  thai  fashionable,'  .is  Mr.  Kutheifoid 
h«ve  called  it,  that  it  is  not  only  free  from  shopit  or  lodging- 
biit  even  from  the  intrusion  of  a  Private  Hot*-!.  Kveiy  huu^ 
it  what  in  the  auetionnent'  catalogues  is  doscril)ed  as  a  *  Family  Man- 
noo'— 'grim,  aiiKtere,  and  covered  with  the 'blacks 'of  many  seasons 
— ^md  though  in  some  caws  the '  family '  which  thu  'mansion '  accom- 
modated must  have  been  very  limited,  or  have  packed  very  tightly, 
tberame  air  of  fashion  rat  on  the  lea«t  as  on  the  greater.  It  wna 
no  doubt  in  one  senw  a  quiet  street :  no  omnibus  ever  approached  it 
nearer  than  Piccadilly,  and  do  organ-grinder  dared  to  p.y  his 
divadful  trade  in  it,  on  account,  of  the  sensitive  ears  of  ita  I.ady 
Hooorias  and  Wilhelmina» ;  until  the  afternoon,  too,  it^  inhabitants 
««re  moaitly  a«leep,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  all  through  the 
night,  it  must,  be  coofe««ed  that  they  made  a  considerable  noise  of 
their  own.  There  was  a  cvasi-luits  champing  of  nt«eds,  and  clatt«r 
of  stcpis  and  rolling  of  wheels,  from  three  p.m.  to  thruc  a.tn. ;  and  J 
n  tho  time  drew  oti  to  the  latter  hour  there  wen?  agouisi'd  erica  ' 
£>r  Lady  So-«nd-So's  carriage— tlie  coachtnan  and  footman  of 
which  were  both  at  the  ■  Red  Posts '  round  the  corner,  which  had 
^afpeoial  tioeoM  for  bte  houn  on  account  of  this  patronage  of  the 
^Hrist4Kr»cy.  I 

^^     The  dulnetw  and  lifelunnB  of  the  momioga  in  Moor  Street  I 
\    aflmd  so  strong  a  contnut  wlUi  tlie  doings  of  the  night,  that  tliftt^ 
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sloDO  woald  have  proved  tbc  qimlity  of  it-s  teminis ;  l>ut  the  difla* 
eocc  b);twnfiii  the  appearance  of  tbo  place  in  and  out  of  tti«  seaioil 
was  EtiU  more  rlrikiiig.  In  the  one  case  it  was  Vunity  Fair,  vith 
the  booths  Ehinio);,  and  tho  \ixa^  playing,  and  incessant  invita- 
Udds  (oa  embosecd  note-paper)  to  '  walk  tip'^and  in  the  otlier  it 
nas  Sahan.  Uut  the  veiy  last  houso  to  roll  up  its  carpets,  sad 
nithdravr  its  awoiof^a  from  the  patt^mout',  and  go  into  brown 
hoUand,  was  Sir  Charles  and  I^dy  Purgitt-r's.  Sir  Cbarie*  batM 
the  country  till  tbe  grouee-ebooting  bcj>iin,  but  her  ladyship  bated 
it  at  all  times.  In  town  sh«  felt  that  she  and  her  diamondi 
showed  to  most  advantage — and  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  and 
all  that  they  »hono  upon,  were,  as  compared  with  this  consid«n- 
tion,  of  vtiy  Kmall  account  with  her.  Her  passion  for  gaiety  wt) 
un((itcuchable,  and  though  bcr  rc«poct  for  fashion  fuiliad  her  to 
appear  in  proper  time  at  auy  place  of  amusement,  idle  almj) 
reapcil  the  curses  of  the  bandsmen  by  remaininfr  to  tbe  very  latf. 
You  always  knew  when  she  had  reached  home  by  tbe  instantaoeooi 
lighting  up  of  the  first  flijor,  w)iich  in  her  absence  was  wrapped  in 
gloom :  some  said  tliig  arose  from  a  certain  frugality  of  dispodtita 
she  had  inherited  from  her  father,  but  others  saw  Uie  finger  of 
pride  in  it;  and  indeed  at  Parfjik-r  Park,  Iier  eonnlry  residence,* 
flag  on  tbe  roof  was  raised  or  lowered,  tu  indicate  when  Avi  wa*  at 
home  or  not,  exactly  as  happens  on  tbc  round  tower  at  Windwr. 

When,  therefore,  on  the  pretest  ooca^ion,  Mr.  IlutberfEinl 
observed,  *  l*m  bleeeed  if  she's  como  home,'  be  bud  a  good  rocM 
in  the  gloom  of  the  mansion  tor  his  benediction ;  and  be  and  hit 
fare  hnd  to  wait  accordingly,  as  had  often  happened  before. 

Among  other  talents  of  'bouei^t  John'  was  the  imitation  d 
knocks  at  hall-doors  as  delivered  by  tbe  meniaU  of  dtttingnislwd 
visitors,  and  hix  .^iimmonH  wa.*  «•>  MicccMfuI  ns  generally  to  produce 
at  No.  10,  ai^  now,  the  Kail  Porter,  and  two  canary-coloared  fiiot- 
men  with  arollofcurpc-t,  under  tbe  impression  that  their  master  and 
mistTcsfi  had  arrived  in  their  usual  stat«,  On  perceiving  their 
mistake  tbe  obsequious  appearance  of  all  three  at  once  undcmat 
a  change  ;  tba  Porter  retired  disdainfully  into  his  carved  cliair,  and 
one  of  the  oanary-coloured  footmen  took  himself  and  hi.'*  majettis 
legs  into  a  neighbouring  bower;  while  the  other,  witli  a  face  that* 
betrayed  his  sense  of  the  indignity,  marshalled  th«  confidential 
agent  of  Meissrs.  Star  and  Signet  into  what  was  termed  her  lady-- 
sliip's  waiting-room. 

This  was  a  small  apartment,  lined  with  tapestry,  immediately 
contiguous  to  her  boudoir — &om  which,  indiMl,  it  was  separated 
l«it  by  a  curtain,  itself  only  partially  clwed.  Tliere  were  a  coupl«  of 
wax  oundles  oa  the  tubkt  which  feebly^lit  up  the  &ded  cojoun. 
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Ifie  ftucient  newllevrork  upon  the  walls ;  there  was  neiUier  book 
nor  flower  to  attract  Oii;  vye,  or  to  relieve  tlie  Uxlium  of  a  waLcb, 
the  length  of  whigh  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a  woman.  As  he 
had  bom  detained  more  than  once  \attg  after  the  hour  appointeil 
for  him  to  feti-b  the  diamondji,  Itlatthew  was  wont  to  bring,  ROme 
favourite  volume  with  him  to  beguile  the  tuoe,  but  on  this  ooca- 
sioa  hn  had  foig"ttcn  to  do  so.  Impatient  at  bis  cmploycr'a  delay, 
and  unable  (fix>m  loathing  of  his  ertand)  to  conecntriito  his 
thoughts  upon  their  usual  topte^  be  had  thrown  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  was  casting  his  oye-i  rooodily  about  him,  whi>n  they 
suddenly  revted  ujton  u  picture  standing  on  the  Hoor  in  an  obscure 
comer  of  tlie  room.  It  was  no  doubt  a  new  Requisition,  for  winch 
no  place  had  as  yet  been  found  in  tl>e  town-house,  or  which  was 
peritaiu  destined  for  Pargitcr  Park.  Alatthew  took  one  of  tlie 
candlest,  and  looped  down  to  examine  the  picturt.>,  which  at  onee 
riveted  his  attcntioc  in  a  manner  scarcely  to  be  vxplaineil  by  its 
intrinsic  mrritA. 

It  was  indeed,  though  of  large  sxjfi,  a  very  moderately  eiecutod 
water-colour  painting  of  a  mined  Hall  or  C'k^tle  :  a  rustic  bridge 
sod  river,  over  which  at  »iue  distnnce  towered  the  stately  pile, 
occupied  the  for^igmnnd  ;  there  were  cattle  feeding  in  the  fields, 
a  bast  Lied  lo  the  river  bank,  and  other  accessoriv^.  There  waft 
oeitber  tliought  nor  skill  in  the  work,  but  it  was  one  of  those 
pjetum  which  *  look  like '  what  they  arc  intended  for,  and  there- 
fore rarely  fail  to  satisfy  the  common  eye.  *It  is  old  Lalbury 
Kail  to  the  life,'  murmured  Matthew,  with  a  certain  pathos,  very 
unusual  with  him,  in  bis  lone ;  '  and  there  is  the  Bridge— rIbs, 
bUs!  '  and  he  sighed  heavily.  His  eyes  were  on  the  canvas,  bat 
beheld  other  objects  than  thone  depicted  on  it.  When  he  was 
Texy  yoimg — scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  indeed—  that  bridge  had 
beni  a  hallowed  spot  to  him;  and  though  all  that  ludlowed  it. 
Youth,  T'nn'ty,  and  Love,  liiid  fled,  and  been  (Ie»eera(*d,  the 
mvmory  of  the  place  was  green  and  tender  yet  in  him.  For  there 
be  liad  met  his  first  kire,  and  given  her  bis  first  kiss.  They  bod 
parted  long  since :  she  had  gone  her  own  wilful  way,  as  he  indeed 
hail  goue  his ;  and  tlicrc  wii.<  nti  wuut  of  loyalty  to  his  Sabey  in  tha 
dgb  that  broke  from  him.  It  was  in  pity  not  for  himself  but  for 
soother  that  he  sighed  and  pondered. 

So  strongly  was  he  enchained  by  recollection,  that  he  ww 
^faitc  unconscious  of  a  sudden  blaze  of  light  in  the  adjoining  roOm 
Vb  likAwi«e  of  a  quick  step  and  a  sweeping  train  upon  the  floor, 
until  he  saw  I<ady  I'ar^ter  rtanding  b^ide  him  in  her  diamonds. 
^B    8Ite  was  a  tall  gaunt  woman,  and  in  her  stiff  white  silk  and 
^■pe  and  jewel*  lookfd  like  enough  to  a  (^ectre  {of  the  («t>lw«v- 
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uUe  cUsb)  to  have  alanned  anybody ;  but  .Matthew  HeUton 
BtoriJed,  Dol  from  feiir,  but  from  a  opecieii  of  tbame,  because  be  bad 
bcea  discovered  Ukiofr  wbst  would  dotibtlea  be  oonsidered  i 
liberty,  uiidcr  the  last  roof  in  all  Cbrbteodom  wb«rc  b«  vrould  viab 
to  lid  und^r  any  such  imputati<>n. 

He  rose  quickly  to  hia  feet,  and,  as  be  put  down  tbe  caodkv 
murmured  some  apologetic  words. 

T^idy  I'argiter  liHt^ned  like  a  sdow  woman  clumsily  conctxucUd 
by  ru)<tic  hiiods,  but  upoo  wbose  neck  llic  winter  baa  plao^  fta 
glitteriog  JGwcU  of  frost  and  ice  '  You  forget  your  place,'  mm 
what  her  hca  said ;  then  she  added  in  words, '  Perhaps  you  wiQ 
take  tliat  picture  into  tbe  next  room.' 

Her  tone  na«  so  indolent  that  under  any  other  circumstancct 
Matthew  might  have  hesitated  to  obey  her ;  but  be  felt  that  in  m 
doiug  he  Wits  only  pjiying  a  just  penalty  for  Iii«  Ute  iodiscietion : 
lifliuj;  the  large  frame  with  both  baiid.f,  he  iherefure  carried  it  in, 
and  was  about  to  place  it  on  the  floor  agaunst  the  wall,  as  belong 
when  she  called  out,  *  Put  it  on  the  taUc,  and  hold  it  then  a 
moment.' 

The  sise  of  the  picture  was  such  tJiat  his  faoe  was  thus  com- 
pletely liiddt^,  nor  oouM  ho  fvo  Uie  other  occupnnts  of  tbe  apart- 
menti  of  whom,  as  his  car  at  once  informed  him,  there  wo*  u 
least  one  Iwsidcs  her  ladyship. 

*  Oh,  that'i  eapilal ! '  exclaimed  a  cheerful  voice ;  *  1  ebouU 
have  known  tbe  old  place  anywhere.'  It  was  fortunate  tat 
Matthew  ileUton  tbat  bis  &co  w»  hidden  when  be  beard  those 
words,  for  the  voice  that  spoke  tbcm  awakened  grare  and  bitter 
memories. 

*  Bo  so  (pod  as  to  bold  the  pictun^  straight,'  exclaimed  Lady 
Porgiter  petulantly ;  for  it  was  swaying  from  side  to  i-idc,  tbraugh 
tbe  tremulous  passion  of  bim  who  hold  it.  *  So  you  really  think 
it  a  good  investment,  Major?'  she  went  <»i  in  that  would-be  pUyful 
tone  which  women  of  ftsliion  use  to  their  intimates. 

*  Nay,  I  am  no  judge  of  tliat-,'  answered  the  other  lightly ;  'I 
only  undertook  to  tell  you  whether  it  was  like  or  not.  It  is  the 
old  Hall  itself.' 

*  You  know  it  well,  of  vourae  ? ' 

'  Oh,  pcrfocUy ;  it  is  but  a  »t<me"a-throw  tnm  the  Duke'alodga- 
gate.' 

*  And  you  arc  oft<-n  at  the  Duke's  5 ' 

Tbia  Ai6  said  with  a  pleased  purr,  as  though  it  gratified  her 
to  coDrerae  with  one  who  was  intimate  with  so  great  a  num. 

'  I  used  to  be,'  said  he,  with  a  liidden  touch  of  giarity  that  did 
not  escape  his  unseen  listener.    *  I  huvc  wA  been  his  vi'-itor  very 
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Tecpntly.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  tliat  tliwe  ar«  afly  changes  in 
the  old  Jtuin.' 

The  .Major  wai>  not.  alluding  to  hia  Grace,  but  to  the  Hall,  oo 
the  picture  of  whii-li  thej  ivitv  Imth  Hlill  gazing. 

'  No  ooc  livp*  thfxc,  of  course  ? '  »bc  iiKjiiired.  It  waa  a  part  of 
L-vly  Pargtt«r's  character  to  feel  an  interest  in  what  belonged  to 
her— ^nd  thoujrh  Latbury  Uall  did  not  do  I'o,  tbi»  counterfeit  pra- 
H-n(m<^nt  of  it  did,  which  was  a  sufficient  bond. 

'Oh,  BO,'  was  the  cart-less  reply.  'There  is  a  care-taker,  of 
coDTEe,  employed  by  Wm  jnilh-r  who  lives  on  the  river.' 

'Why  didn't  the  man  put  in  the  mill?'  inquired  I^y 
Pai^git^-r,  with  an  injured  air  ;  '  it  wduM  have  been  a  great  iin- 

Ck'emenU' 
*I  am  nut  sure  of  that,'  answered  tho  Major;  ^it  would  have 
vn  away  one's  interest  from  the  main  sulijcct ;  and  l>eitides,  it  is 
not  in  sight  from  tlie  point  where  the  sketch  was  taken  ; ' — there 
KBS  not  only  a  coldne^  in  liix  tone,  but  an  evident  distaste  for  the 
topic.  '  Well,  it  is  growing  late.  Lady  Pargiter,'  he  said  abruptly ; 
'1  will  wish  you  good  night,  or  rather,  good  morning.' 

K*  Good  night.  Major,  Be  so  good  a»  to  send  my  husband  up  to 
;  tell  him  I  will  only  detain  him  fur  a  moment,  and  that  be 
y  bring  his  cigar  with  him.' 

In  one  of  the  mirrors  with  whieh  the  room  was  lined  Matthew 
Helston  saw  the  Major  depart ;  a  handsome  fellow,  clean-limbed 
aod  tall,  and  witli  features  ho  regular  and  delicato  that  the  long 
tsvoy  moustache  only  jii»t  saved  them  from  effeminacy ;  in  reality, 
be  was  of  about  Hvlstou's  age,  but,  like  him,  much  older  in  appear- 
inoe ;  only,  hi^  old  looks  luul  not  been  acquiri;d  by  thought  or  care, 
and  if  they  had  grown  upon  him  through  difMippointment,  it  was 
not  th«  disappointment  of  wrw.ked  hopes,  hut  of  satiety.  For 
M^or  Frederic  Lovell  might  almost  have  said  (with  one  mon 
Cimous,  but  of  the  same  clau)  that '  he  had  had  enough  of  every- 
thing,' by  which  he  would  have  meant,  in  the  main,  of  things  that 
be  had  mndi  better  have  beon  without,  an<l  uf  some  of  which  it 
might  have  been  said  that  it  would  have  been  Imtter  far  had  they 
periabed  in  the  using.  I'liat  the  lines  of  tifi;  of  MUch  a  man  and 
thoM  of  Matthew  Helston  should  have  crossed  was  strange — their 
ptuK*  being  eo  diflTcront— hut  they  had  done  bo. 

So  immersed  was  he  in  sad  memories  roused  by  the  late  pie« 
Mooe  of  this  man,  as  tilings  from  the  depths  of  a  sluggish  stream 
will  rise  long  after  that  has  gone  which  stirred  them,  that  not 
only  tbe  step  of  Sir  Charles  Pargiter  upon  the  well-carpeted  stairs 
failed  to  reach  his  ear,  but  the  whispered,  'Hulloa,  who  have  wv 
bcrc?*  which  that  gentlvnun  addrcswd  to  his  wife. 
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*  It  i.-<  only  Uie  perron  from  Mean,  Star  anrl  Sigfnet,'  uisweKd 
elic  sltiirply,  uunoyed  doubtlcNt  (hut  :iuvtliin^ — and  o#peci.iUy  laj- 
thiD|L;  of  Bucli  tmiill  consequence —should  have  Bttnclod  Iter  tiu^ 
band's  attention  from  th«  object  to  wbich  she  iroald  have  directed 
it. 

'  Did  Uity  tend  this  picture,  llion?'  inquired  be. 

*  No^  DO :  what  lUita  it  iti^ify  ?  How  &tup)d  you  are !  I  net 
your  opinion  upon  it*  merit*.' 

'But  if  I'm  so  stupid,  what  can  be  the  value  of  it?'  inquired 
8ir  Cliiirlt-^,  pitfBoi^  slowly  at  his  cigar.  His  eyeglass  wiu  in  hif 
eye,  hut  his  blonde  heanled  face  wae  quite  destitute  of  any  critical 
espressioD.  It  eeldom  wore  any,  indeed,  at  ali,  save  that  of  ean- 
]C33  goi>d-nnturi>,  except  wlien  hia  wife  annoyed  him — as  the  ira> 
doing  now.  He  had  been  summoned  from  his  1>nindy  and  soib  to 
look  at  one  of  tbe  bargains  on  which  the  pridod  henclf,  but  in 
which  ho  himself  took  no  sort  oCintemt.  And  she  had  called  faim 
stupid  before  a  stranger. 

To  do  Lady  Psrgiter  justice,  alie  waa  unaware  of  having  oSeoded 

in  the  latter  respect;  for  though  she  heraelfwas  r^nite  contdont 

of  the  presence  of '  the  person  from  Mefwrs.  Suir  and  Signet  *  (aii 

rtven  favoured  him  witti  her  dialike).  ^hc  had  that  emited  idea  t/ 

'good  birth  and  good  breeding  in  othent — such  as  her  husband — that 

«he  eoDceived  him  to  be  utl^ly  indiRicrent  to  awch  a circnm^taiKr. 

'You  are  TCry  civil,  Sir  Charles,  I'm  sure,' said  she:  fnrshenenr 
failed  to  give  him  hia  brand-new  title,  oven  when  moat  displCaMd 
with  liim.  *  If  the  picture  were  of  some  wretched  racehorse,  it  wooM 
excite  your  interest  soon  enough,  I'll  warrant.' 

Aa  Sir  Charles  stood  sideways  to  the  table — partly,  perhaps,  to 
express  bis  indifference  to  the  object  iipon  it — >Iattbew  could  «e 
him  distinctly,  and  when  the  word  *  raeehoree '  was  mentioned,  lie 
noticed  the  blonde  fiice  grow  red,  and  the  smooth  forehead  poekO' 
into  an  unmJKlakablc  frown.  A  disciple  of  Lnrater  would  perha|a  j 
hiive  discerned  in  Sir  Charles's  features  some  turn  of  the  nostril  i 
ditiop  of  the  chin  which  betokened  dctermiiiatkni  of  obarac 
but  turn  or  no  turn,  droop  or  no  droop,  it  wa^  tbe  fact  that 
certain  rare  occasions  the  good-natured  baronet  owild  be 
some  persons  called  •  nasty,*  and  others  '  as  obstinate  as  the  de 
Perhaps  hi^  wife  saw  that  this  was  one  of  them,  for  she  sndde 
exclaimed  with  irritation,  'There,  that  will  do:  you  can 
away  the  picture.' 

The  colour  nished  to  Matthew  Helsfon's  fiice,  and 
bitterness  to  his  lips ;  bnt,  ere  be  could  utter  them.  Sir 
stepped   forward,  with, '  Permit  me  to  assist  you,  sir.     My  irift 
has  foigotten  for  the  moment  that  you  are  not  in  her  servie*,*'^ 
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lad;  Pargitcr's  lace  wo£  always  rtx),  l>ut  it  chaaged  to  u  docper 

jnlour,  as  though  a  popp;  should  become  &  cuTnalioii,  at  hor  hus- 

^lUtd's  wi>rds.     Not  a  syllable  did  she  speak,  but  while  the  two 

mm  wiq-e  placing  the  picture  against  the  wall,  begac  taking  ofTher 

diamoDdi^,  and  putting  them  in  ihe  j^^vel-caae  that  Ktood  beside  her. 

Her  handK  trembled  a«  Khodid  $0,  »iiil  threvr  their  glancing  rays  to 

left  and  right.     It  vra*  a  strange  scene,  for  the  mirmrod  room  was 

brilliantly  lit  up,  and  showed  half-a-dozen  T/idy  Pargitei^,  and  a 

tbousand  sparkling  crystaK    ^^'ben  rho  had  takou  lliem  from  her 

«ar!t  and  neck,  and  their  fiam?  wa?  (|uenchcd  by  tho  lid  of  the 

je«el-<a!M?,  she  literally  appeared  to  have  'gone  out' — like  any 

poor  fitrthing  candle. 

^m   *Tlicre  they  are,  sir;  take  lliem.* 

^P  Slatthew  did  so,  nith  a  certain  appearaneo  of  respect — which 
wa^  paid,  not  to  her,  but  to  her  buMband.  She  looked  m  croaii  and  w 
UDvoDiely,  10  conxcioud  of  the  reproof  that  hail  been  adminititer«d 
to  ber,  aind  yet  vo  unrejientant  of  the  olTtrnce  that  had  drawn  it 
forth,  that  he  pitied  the  po«s(>ii3or  of  Rueh  a  wife  from  the  Wttom 
of  his  heart.  In  liaxte  to  relieve  him  from  the  cml>arr.i.4«ment  of 
hU  (nvsOQoe,  quite  a<  nitioh  a*  from  Iii«  own  desire  to  quit  her 
pmrace,  be  was  going  away  with  the  jcwi?l«,  when  the  tibrJU  voice 

«I^y  Pargit^T  recalled  him. 
r'The receipt,  Mr,  lloleton — where  is  tho  receipt?'  ohe  aaid, 
!!i  vehemence.  > 

*  It  lies  on  your  table,  madam.' 

He  had  placed  il  there  ah  he  louk  tlie  diamondx,  but  in  hir 
paction  *he  had  not  observed  that  he  bad  done  so. 

'  Oh !  I  thought  you  might  have  made  a  forget  of  it,' 
Tho  ungraciouBn«3S  of  her  ton«  was  even  greaterthan  that  of  her 
jwd«,  and  as  she  .sjmke  them  site  turned  her  back  upon  Maltliew. 
^ftf*One  moment,  Mr.  HeMon,' said  her  hutiband,  stepping  iat- 
^Kd,  u  tbe  other  moved  towards  the  door.  '  Lady  Pargiter  has 
HbnWide  a  rnrgetof  something — her  good  matmerB.  Permit  mc  to 
apologise  for  lier,  and  to  beg  your  pardon.' 

Chiftsr  Vlir. 

,  <iium.ua:r  or  runiux. 

Trb  circumstances  attendant  upon  Matthew  Helen's  bte 
visit  to  Moor  Street  were  of  coiinte  exceptional  ones.  His  errands 
tluther  were  always  oceompanicd  by  something  unpleasant,  but  lie 
had  never  met  with  such  Tudene«a  from  Lady  Pargiler  as  on  tho 
oecudon  in  question.  Vet,  curiously  enough,  his  Semite  of  humilia- 
M  he  loft  her  door  that  night  was  not  do  ke«ii  as  unial.    In 
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the  first  place,  her  conduct  had  been  resented  bv  her  own  hushend, 
who,  whatever  his  foults,  had  behaved  like  a  gentleman  to  him, 
and,  in  seeking  pardon  for  his  wife's  nidenesB,  had  obtained  it, 
perhaps,  more  easily  than  her  ladyship  would  have  done  heradf; 
and  secondly,  Matthew's  mind  was  distracted  from  bis  own  wrongi 
by  the  consideration  of  those  of  another  person. 

We  have  hinted  that  in  the  springtime  of  his  life  he  had 
formed  an  attachment  which,  if  not  a  *  grand  passicna,'  was  for  the 
time  aa  absorbing  one.  Young  as  he  was  when  he  married,  be 
had  had  time  (and  opportunity),  before  be  had  ever  set  eyes  on  hii 
Sabey,  to  fall  in  love  with  Phcebe  Mayson,  the  pretty  daughter 
of  the  Miller  of  Lalbury,  who,  living  hard  by  the  old  Hall,  had 
the  privilege  of  showing  its  ruing  to  litrangers — an  office  generally 
filled  by  his  housekeeper,  but  sometimes  entrusted  to  Phcebe 
herself:  she  was  so  very  young,  that  tliere  appeared  to  be  no  hann 
in  it ;  and  besides,  she  did  not  perform  that  office  for  every  passer- 
by, but  only  for  those  who  came  from  *  the  Caatle,'  and  were  the 
guests  of  the  Duke  himself,  her  father's  landlord.  ^latthew,  of 
course,  had  not  himself  become  acquainted  with  her  in  the  capacity 
of  cicerone.  His  first  meeting  with  her  was  when,  as  a  mere  boy, 
he  bad  obtained  Jeave  to  fish  in  *  the  I^at,'  and  in  throwing  the  fly 
from  the  mill-dam  he  had  been  caught  himself.  It  was  no  wonder, 
and,  indeed,  the  most  likely  thing  in  the  world  to  happen  ;  for,  nol- 
*  withstanding  his  mathematical  tastes,  he  was  very  impressionable 
and  of  great  simplicity,  and  Phcebe  was  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as 
any  lily-bud  of  the  I.at.  His  passion  was  reciprocated,  but  not  in 
equal  measure,  or  rather,  perliaps,  the  young  lady  had  an  unusual 
supply  of  the  article,  and  distributed  the  surplus  to  other  objects: 
for  even  Matthew  was  obliged  to  confess  to  himself  that  she  was 
something  of  a  flirt.  Under  any  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that 
their  attachment  would  have  come  to  nothing,  for  she  did  not 
appreciate  what  was  best  in  bis  character,  and  must  in  time  have 
showed  it ;  but  as  it  was,  the  bond  was  snapped  in  a  very  sad  and 
sudden  manner.  She  ran  away  with  Captain  Frederic  I^vell,  on 
one  of  bis  frequent  visits  to  the  Duke  of  Latbury,  which  was  the 
reason  (as  Matthew  was  well  aware  when  he  heard  him  speak  of  it) 
that  the  former  gentleman  had  not  gone  to  '  the  Castle'  for  some 
time,  nor  was  likely  to  go.  On  that  very  bridge  portrayed  in 
Lady  Pargiter's  new  purchase,  Matthew  bad  on  one  occasion  seen 
tbem  together,  and  been  seen  by  both ;  but  the  Captain  had  only 
showed  hia  white  teeth  in  amusement,  and  not  anger,  at  his  boyish 
wrath,  and  Phoebe  had  subsequently  stifled  his  suspicions  with  are- 
assuring  kiss.  At  that  time  she  had  perhaps  no  intention  of  playing 
him  false ;  but  his  studious  ways  and  thoughts  were  by  no  means  ao 
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nacli  to  her  la«te  as  the  Captain's  f^y  and  (jcmul  maaoers  ;  nnd 
then  be  was  the  gucet  of  &  I>ukc,  and  had  promised  to  make  a  great 
lady  of  her.  Whether  he  ever  promised  to  make  her  his  wife  was 
dotihtfiil  to  many  people,  hut  Matthew  Helnton  had  no  doubt  of 
it,  and  hated  the  man  vrho  had  rohbetl  him  of  his  lore  and  ruined 
her,  OS  a  thief  and  a  liar.  Whctlier  Afajor  LovcU — for  he  had  got 
hM  *  step '  since  then — had  recognised  him  or  not  in  Ijidy  Pargi- 
ter'f  boudoir,  he  did  not  know  ;  hiit  he  believed  he  had  doiie  sj, 
and  that  the  recognition  bad  caused  his  abrupt  departure. 

At  all  events,  Matthew  bad  recognised  /u'ni ;  and  the  circtun- 
fltance  had  aroused  many  a  bitter  and  indi^nunt  thought  within 
him.  What  a  world  was  thia  wherein  a  perjurer  and  seducer  was 
taken  by  the  Itand  by  a  line  lady,  and  admitted  to  her  friendship, 
vbQe  for  aa  hooett  man  like  himself  vlie  had  nothing  but  rude- 
nesses and  in»ull»!  Though  it  was  on  the  Major  rather  than  on 
Lady  Pargitcr  tliat  his  mind  was  mainly  dwelling,  Matthew  was 
TMolred  to  tell  Mr.  Signet  on  the  morrow  that  be  must  find  some 
MM  else  to  do  bis  errands  in  Moor  Street. 

"»  When  the  cab  took  him  to  Poidct  Street,  it  was  already  astir 
^Ht)i  early  traffic ;  and  as  he  let  himself  in  at  the  private  door,  th<$ 
^Boming  light  wa*  pouring  in  through  many  a  crack  and  cranny. 
If  it  had  been  midwinter,  indi-ed,  he  would  have  found  no  difTKullv 
in  iioding  his  way  a'oout  the  '«how-room,'  which  all  night  long 
was  briUiantly  illuminated ;  through  the  glass  door  on  his  left  he 
could  fee  the  Hrong  light  shining  on  many  a  costly  jewel,— -and  so 
cou3d  the  policeman  on  his  beat  without.  For  Mr.  Signet  adopted 
aU  the  newest  improvements  in  vogue  for  the  preservation  of  biii 
property,  and  one  of  tliem,  a3  everyone  known,  is  to  put  iron  liars 
to  oii«'«  shop  window,  but  no  shutters,  like  precaution  was  con- 
ridered  sufGctent  for  bi«  ordinary  stock-in-trade ;  but  his  more  prv 
eious  possessions  were  guarded  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  his  own 
ectablisbment,  and  aflrr  a  plan  invented  by  Matthew  Hehftun 
himself.  Wc  liaw  said  that  his  I'nt-le  .Stephen's  recommendation 
bad  gained  him  his  pott  at  Mr.  Signet's,  but  this  was  not  the 
whole  truth  ;  it  bad  procured  him  emplojrment  with  that  gentte- 
mao  in  the  first  ioBtanee,  but  bis  present  position  of  *coulidential 
agent' (as  bis  employer  termed  it)  was  due  (in  combiuatioii,  of 
eourse,  with  hi»  diaracter  for  trustworthiness)  to  his  own  matbc* 
matical  intelligence.  He  had  constructed  for  Mr.  Signet  a  place 
ofHcurttyfor  his  mo»t  valuaMe  posseiinions  on  a  plan  eulirifly  li[» 
own,  and  which  had  met  with  that  gentleman's  approval  so  far  as 
any  invention  not  his  own  liad  ever  been  known  to  meet  iU  Fur 
yXx.  Sigii'-t  was  not  one  to  s<]uandor  his  eulogiams,  and  l>e«idefi,  lie 
himself  a  turn  for  pracUc-al  mathematics,  and  we  kuow  th^t 
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'  two  of  a  trade,'  even  when  tliey  chance  to  agree,  do  not  form  » 
mutual  admit-alioQ  society,  llic  safe  of  MeaBrs.  Star  and  Signti— 
the  mere  receptacle,  that  is,  of  their  choicest  and  ratert  wares; 
in  t]ie  centre  of  which  the  Fargiter  diamonds  (wortJi  ail  the  rett 
together)  reposed,  when  not  adorning  the  person  of  their  fair  owner 
— was  of  course  as  solid  and  strong  as  smiths  could  make  it.  The 
locks  were  at  once  complicated  and  simple,  impossible  to  pick, 
yet  working  as  easily  as  a  watch-key ;  if  not  absolutely  impr^ 
nable,  it  was  a  fortress  to  defy  assault  hy  fire  or  file,  though 
applied  against  it  for  whole  days  together ;  yet  it  had  not  inspired 
sul£cient  confidence  in  jVIr.  Signet,  who  had  built  a  strong-room 
for  it,  and  about  the  time  of  Matthew  Helston'a  accepting  service 
with  him,  which  happened  to  be  coincident  with  the  Firm's  arraoge- 
Dient  with  Lady  Fargiter,  had  begun  to  entertain  doubts  even  of 
the  strong-room. 

For  wliat  satisfaction  could  it  be  to  him  (reflected  Mr.  Signet) 
to  know  that,  humanly  speaking,  ho  had  taken  all  proctiutions,  if 
by  some  devilish  craft  that  safe  should  be  opened,  and  he  Bfaould 
lose  his  jewels,  and  become  responsible  for  those  of  her  ladyship 
to  boot  I  His  own  crude  idea  was,  with  Matthew's  aid,  to  con- 
struct trap-doors  all  roimd  the  object  in  question,  through  which 
any  would-be  burglar  should  straightway  fall  and  perish  in  some 
pit  prepared  for  him. 

'  But  suppose  some  poor  wretch  should  lose  his  life  by  those 
very  means — or  even  by  mistake  ? '  i)leaded  Matthew. 

'  Well,  a  deuced  good  thing,  too,'  was  his  employer's  reply  ;  '  I 
can't  conceive  a  more  excellent  advertisement  for  our  establishment.' 

But  his  new  assistant  had  conscientious  scruples ;  a  circum- 
stance which  even  in  a  foreman  would  have  been  indiscreet,  but  in 
a  mere  journeyman  was  little  short  of  disgusting.  Unhappily, 
from  his  birth  Mattliew  Helston  had  indulged  himself  in  tlie 
luxury  of  a  conscience,  and  lie  did  not  imderstand  that  in  reduced 
circumstances  that  is  one  of  the  first  things  a  man  is  es[}ected  to 
'  put  down.' 

A  curious  example  of  his  sense  of  duty  had  happened  when  he 
was  leaving  Tarlton  Rectory  one  evening  for  his  home  at  Latbury. 
He  took  a  short  cut  across  the  kitchen  garden,  where  a  mastiff 
had  been  let  loose  to  check  certain  depredations  in  the  melon- 
beds,  a  fact  of  which  he  was  inconveniently  reminded  by  being 
flung  to  the  ground  and  finding  the  animal's  teeth  in  his  neck- 
cloth. Though  of  delicate  constitution,  Matthew  was  physically 
strong,  and  after  a  short  struggle  he  contrived  to  reverse  ]iositioDB 
with  the  animal,  whom  he  got  under  him,  and  kept  there  until, 
after  much  calling  for  help,  he  obtained  it. 
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ft  Tbc  tU-ctor,  eliockcd  at  nhat  lind  i^o  ueftrly  lieen  a  catastroplie 
t— for,  hou'erer  good  for  mclun-stealers,  tbe  (lin'ciplioe  !md  lieeu 
«Mnei(bat  severe  upon  a  dinner  gueat — inquired  v/tiy  Matthew  had 
miffered  himself  to  be  matiled  by  the  maatifl',  nhen  be  could  liuve 
tiliattled  him,  as  it  seemed,  with  ooinpurative  ea.se. 
B  -*Tliedoginsonl;  doing  his  duty,  xir,'  repliinl  ^(althunr  ritnply. 
A  rfjiiindiT  which,  however  jiwt,  was  fonsiiltTtHi  by  bia  host 
(arbo  liked  his  'duty  '  done /or  him  wlnLner  posHble)  not  a  little 
quixolic. 

On  the  occasion  of  iTbi<'b  we  aie  speaking  .Mr.  Sijjiict  enter- 
tained a  similar  view  of  Matthcw'.t  >criiple.«;  but  n^  ho  ni?eded 
hi*  lielp,  he  was  compelled  to  give  wjy  to  them  ;  and  bis  an^istant 
kid  made  the  strong-room  after  hi»  own  f:L$bioti. 

It  was  thither  that  Matthew  now  bt-ut  his  way,  with  a  lighted 
candle  in  bis  left  hand,  and  his  right  in  the  neighbouibood  of  his 
remdver.  For  it  must  be  recorded  to  his  credit  that,  ^i  long  aa 
llie  'I'argiler /vint/c'  (as  Mr.  Signet  loved  to  call  it)  was  in  bis. 
ion,  he  never  loi't  »iglit  of  its  iinportAoce,  nor  of  the  pos.'ii- 
.y  of  some  desperate  attempt  being  made  to  transfer  llw 
crwDenhip  to  other  hands :  in  particular,  while  tlio  thing  was  in  hi* 
ebarge,  be  ne\-er  suffered  his  thoughts  to  wander  to  Madge,  being 
well  awam  of  her  power  of  monopolising  them. 

Arrived  at  tlie  strong-room  door,  whicli  was  of  solid  iron,  be 

itered,  and  (juickly  cloited  Itbehuidhim.     The  apartment  was  on 

le  ground  floor,  and  ut  the  back  of  th«  premiiies;  it   bad   no 

indow  ;  and  no  one  ever  entered  it^  save  Mr.  >Signct,  the  Foreman, 

liimsclf.     The  safe  stood  almost  ia  the  centre,  opposite  the 

and  anyone  wishing  to  approacli  it  would  have  naturally 

straight  forward.     Matthew,  however,  stepped  to  the  right, 

kept  close  to  tlie  right>hand  wall,  exactly  .^4  if  the  middle  of 

tbe  room  bod  been  a  flower  garden,  and  had  a  gravel  walk  around 

it.     If  he  had  done  t>tberwi«c  be  would  have  set  a  gong  in  moiioi^ 

tiiat  would  in  an   instant  have  brought  down  two  :ihopmeu  wbo.l 

ftboTC,  and  waked  half  Poulct  Street  with   ilii   alarum:   » 

ioe  not  so  deadly  as  'Six.  Signet's  proposed  pitfalbi,  but  br 

simple,  and  equally  efficaciou.^. 
Above  tbe  door  of  the  safe  wax  a  letter  lock,  whispered  in  the 
to  be  of  the  most  elaborate  eonstruction,  and  in  which  Air. 
took  eH]>eeial  pride,  for  it  was  his  own  invention.  Th» 
ingenuity  of  this  lock  coasiEtcd  in  its  not  having  anything  to  do 
witli  the  safe  at  all ;  it  wftii  merely  a  subtle  aiti6ce  to  deceive  the 
nsUeeawd  *  operator,'  for  the  nafe  was  opened  with  on  ordinary — 
though  r^Tttte  inimitable — key.  As  the  Jigbl  of  Matthew's  oandl^ 
upon  it«  contcnl«,  it  disclosed  oii^  KHnc  bolf-«core  of  moraaM 
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CSRee,  but  e3<ib  of  vhicli  contained  what  nan  va]i».*d  at  a  mo 
fortune  ;  xim«  ort)i«in  belonged  to  the  firm,  which  was  reallj 
Signe  himMlf  (Star  having  been  long  tianslated  to  bt«  pr 
firmament),  but  others  were  plmJgw — !i?curity  for  money  advanced 
to  ladies  of  fashion,  who  were  permitted  to  wear  them  as  if  ibt; 
were  their  own  on  especial  occaaions,  and  nnder  curtain  RtriD;^t 
conditions.  In  the  centre  was  a  little  vi^hct  throne,  set  apart  for 
lh«  '  I'lirgiter  parure,'  where  it  reigned  over  the  re«t, 
highest  title — that  of  «upmor  worth,  or  market  value. 

Matthew  dL-pt>»iti'd  the  auc  in  its  pn^wr  place,  locked  tbci 
wid  the  door  of  tho  strong-room  behind  faini,  and  then  gave ; 
st^h  of  relief.     It  was  the  last  time,  he  lind  made  up  bis  mind, 
that  that  incubus  should  ever  weigh  upon  it.     Then,  with  vesi; 
limbs  but  with  a  lightened  heart, he xtepped  into  his  cab  for  boiBe. 

His  adventures,  however,  for  the  night,  or  rather  morning,  wre 
not  yet  over ;  hut  what  wa«  about  to  happen  to  bim  need»  a  vunl 
of  pi-efece. 

Though   Major    Frederic    Lovell    had    left    I*ady    PjigitcrV 
boudoir,  as  we  havo   seen,  with    considerable  abruptness,  it  raj 
not  on  account  of  the  kteoess  of  the  hoar  (as  he  bad  prelenikd) 
and  n  virtuous  desire  to  get  to  bed.     As  a  rule,  ho  did  not  caieal 
what  time  Ite  retired,  though  he  was  very  parlicuhir  about  geltiog 
up  early — that  is  to  my,  he  never  did   it,  »ur  even  allowed  faim- 
•elf  to  be  called.   The  truth  w>i^  her  ladyithip'«  topic  of  convenatin 
had  been  displeasing  to  him.     The  picture  of  old  Latburjr  Chitb 
had  evoked  cortain  unpleasant  memories  within  him  to,  it  bad  io 
Matthew's  case,  though  th«y  were  of  a  different  kind.     He  tad 
behaved  badly  to  many  a  girl  in  his  time,  for  which  he  felt  UUk 
remorse;   but  Phcebo  Mayson's  case  bad  been — and  alas,  ai  be 
easily  guessed,  vns  still — a.  very  bard  one.     tif  eoursu  be  arguedL 
and  for  ouce  with  some  justice,  that  'the  girl  had  met  bim  teJf- 
way,'  that '  if  she  had  not  gouc  wrong  with   him,  she  would  have 
done  BO  with  somebody  else,'  &c.  &e.,  but  there  had  been  circom* 
stances  in  this  atfair  that  mode  it  mon:  serious  than  others  of  a  tiko 
nature.   To  indnlgea  paasing  passion  (a  fancy,  as  he  now  called  it), 
be  had  outragttd,  in  the  opinion  of  no  lesa  a  perwn  than  tbe  DuXe 
of  I^tbury,  th«  Uwi  of  hospitality — for  I'hcelie  wai  his  tenant% 
daughter,  and  tlie  Major  had  been  his  guc^t  when  he  eloped  with 
her—and  be  was  an  outcast  from  his  Grace'*  Court  in  coaseqaeaietv 
Moreover,  he  hail  loved  the  girl,  so  far  aa  he  was  cap;iblc  of  stich  an 
emotion,  and  not  only  for  her  beauty:  tho  hud  a  sharp  wit  and  a 
high  spirit,  which  he  admired  even  whc-ji  he  foJt  tbeir  forec,  as  in 
a  certain  bitt<*r  hour  (which  he  well  remembered)  when  she  had 
flung  herself  from  him,  not  without  provocation,  and  exdunged 
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his  scorned  *  pr»t«ction '  fw  a  life  of  gtill  )rf«Kt«i-  ehame.  lligli 
birth  and  good  society,  altliough  of  great  valuo  ii«  correctives,  or 
nlher  sedatives,  of  such  morbid  fceliuffs,  do  not  always  succeed  in 
stifling  self-reproach.  And  though  he  had  only  Hed  to  faor  .18 
gentlemeo  of  the  highftit  fa.'ihion — and  tiononr — are  wont  to  do, 
his  coD«cii-D<^e  pricked  hitn. 

Uoder  tlicKP  circuiDstaacey,  it  would  have  bc«n  the  height  of 
icaprudence  to  go  to  bis  rooms  at  Long's,  where  he  might  lie 
awake  for  hours  with  coDsciencc  for  his  only  companion  ;  he  had. ' 
bcc-n  in  nueh  straits  once  or  twice  before,  and  had  found  Dolhingfl 
»  beoeficial  to  his  moral  Hystom — on  thi*  principle,  perhaps,  of 
countcr-irritation^os  a  <  ilntter '  at  the  gatniug-tabltf ;  us  playing, 
that  is.  for  stakes  fur  higher  tlian  common,  and  much  more  than 
be  eould  afford. 

Such  \i  the  mawkliih  milk-and-water  character  of  our  modern 
social  »y#tem,  tliat  it  is  difficult  nowadays  to  find  u  gnmbling- 
hooec  in  London  open  after  3  a.m.,  and  even  then  it  must  needs 
call  itedf  a  cluU  However,  such  a  club  be  did  know,  in  Jute 
Street,  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Charing  Cross,  and  thither  he  now 
nt  his  steps.  It  was  an  catubUshment  to  which,  of  counc,  ho 
lim^lf  i>elonged,  but  it  wa."^  only  in  pari  an  arisloeiuttc  one ;  the 
ml)er«  of  the  '  Frobisher,'  as  ««ne  of  tbemKelves  (who  were  not 
^epDimittee)  frankly 'acknowledged,  were  a  '  scratch  Int." 
x^MM  Kiuie  Qoblu  lord«  bcInDgiog  to  it,  but  also  a  good^ 
many  persons  who  were  not  lords — nor  even  gentlemen,  though 
perhaps  they  bad  all  been  leckoned  such  at  one  time.  It  was  said 
of  the  club  that  certain  of  its  members  carried  more  about  with 
them  in  their  pockets  than  any  other  folks  in  Loodim—and  that  it 
was  all  the  money  they  had  in  the  world.  This  arose  from  the 
dmple  circumstance  that  their  play  was  high,  hut  their  credit  by 
00  means  of  the  same  altitudr.  There  were  of  coune  little 
memorandums  flying  abntit  in  which  the  vowels  I  0  U  hehl  a 
prominent  plnco,  hut  us  a  rule  there  was  an  indisposition  to  'juxt 
wt  that  down,  my  good  fellow ' ;  the  good  fellow,  not  without 
I  lemm,  preferring  generally  to  have  the  money. 
^B  There  was  a  reading-room  and  a  writing-room  in  the  eetalf 
^Hrlimf>nt,  each  almut  the  si;:e  of  Iho  private  room  in  a  liairdre>«cr'8j 
^^pop,  and  not  much  Wttt^r  furnirJird;  but  ()»c  actual  necetuaric 
'  of  iifc  were  amply  providt-d  for:  theru  were  two  hill iard-t aides, 
and  the  c.inl-ruum  hod  aecouimoduliori  for  lilly  perx>n.->. 

At  3.30  ^.u.,  however,  the  attendance  at  even  the  '  l''robisher ' 
had  begun  to  thin,  atid  when  Lovell  entered  it  he  found  hut  a 
niall  company  playiug  their  very  last  game  at  unlimited  loo; 
they  had  sworn  that  each  of  the  previous  half-doien  games  should 
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be  the  last,  but  had  been  oTemiled  by  tbe  Tehemenfc  oppontion  of 
a  certain  Captain  Langton,  vho  once  held  a  commiiwion  in  one  <tf 
her  Majesty's  cavabry  reg;iment«,  but  who  now  levied  tribate  and 
made  war  upon  the  world  without  any  authoiiBation  beymd  tint 
of  his  own  good  will  and  pleasure.  He  had  losb  *  &  ha^il  of 
money '  that  night,  and  was  obstinately  resolved  to  get  it  bad 
again,  not  necessarily  from  those  who  had  won  It  from  him,  bat 
out  of  somebody ;  and  the  arrival  of  Lovell  was  secretly  bailed  bf 
him  with  profound  satisfaction.  The  Major  was  not  a  very  fre- 
quent visitor  at  the  '  Frobisher ;  *  bat  when  he  did  oom:^  it  wu 
generally,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  with  the  intentiotl  of 
'  plunging,'  and  Captain  Jjungton  was  jast  in  the  humour  to  ae- 
commodate  him. 

He  was  a  short  wiry  man  of  about  forty  yearn  of  age,  with  tint 
air  of  jauntiness  which  is  so  bad  a  substitute  for  the  liveliness  of 
good  humour,  and  a  growing  tendency  to  swagger :  this  last  arose 
not  from  pride  (for,  to  say  truth,  he  had  very  little  to  be  prond  of), 
but  &om  the  sense  of  the  necessity  of  self-assertion.  He  had  never 
possessed  the  genial  and  agreeable  manner  that  made  Lovell  a 
favourite  in  the  club  (and  indeed  in  many  other  places) — and  of 
late  years  ugly  stories  had  cropped  up  about  him,  which  had 
deepened  the  unfavoumble  impression  regarding  him.  Men  of 
strict  honour,  even  of  the  'Frobisher'  kind,  turned  their  &ces 
from  him,  and  declined  to  'cut  in'  at  the  same  rubber,  and  if 
Lovell  had  been  a  more  frequent  visitor  to  Jute  Street,  and  known 
tbe  man  equally  well,  be  would  probably  have  done  likewise.  As 
it  was,  the  Major  was  not  displeased  when  Laogton,  rising  from 
the  table  with  the  reet,  proposed  a  little  picquet — the  stakes  of 
which  should  be  proportionate  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour :  *  One 
cannot  afford  to  ruin  one's  constitution  for  sixpences,'  as  he  play- 
fully observed,  though  he  forgot  to  point  out  that  one  of  them— the 
loser — must  of  necessity  do  even  worse. 

The  waiter,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  never  slept, 
but  was  very  anxious  to  try  the  experiment,  here  ventured  to 
observe  that  the  hour  had  arrived  for  closing  the  club  ;  whereat 
the  Captain  damned  his  impudence,  wheeled  his  chair  to  a  picquet 
table,  and  called  for  cards.  If  he  had  been  wise  in  his  generation 
he  would  have  spared  his  oath,  and  thrown  a  couple  of  sovereigns 
at  the  waiter's  head  instead ;  but  the  Captain,  though  liberal  (in  a 
Shakespearean  sense)  of  speech,  was  chary  of  his  sovereigns. 

Without  dariog  to  reply,  the  waiter  shuffled  after  one  of  the 
rctreatiog  company,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  committee,  and 
stated  his  hard  case.     '  Tell  Captain  Langton  with  my  compli- 
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ments  that  you  have  my  orders  to  close  the  club,'  said  that  gentle- 
man promptly. 

'  Much  he  will  care  about  that ! '  observed  one  of  the  committee- 
man's companions,  as  they  stepped  into  the  street. 

'  So  much  the  better  for  the  "  Frobisher,"  '  answered  the  other 
gravely :  '  for  if  he  breaks  a  rule  we  can  get  rid  of  him.' 

The  same  idea  probably  occurred  to  the  Captain  himself^  for, 
after  bestowing  on  the  waiter  a  choice  string  of  vituperative 
epithets,  he  proposed  to  Luvell  that  they  should  go  and  have  their 
game  out  elsewhere. 

'  But  where  ? '  said  Lovell. 

'  Oh,  at  your  own  rooms  if  you  like,'  Now,  Major  Lovell, 
though  willing  enough  to  gamble  with  the  Captain  at  the 
'  Frobisher,'  was  by  no  me^s  inclined  to  be  so  familiar  with  him 
as  to  ask  him  to  his  hotel.  '  Or  you  can  come  to  mine,'  said  the 
Captain,  perceiving  the  other's  hesitation. 

But  this  again  did  not  meet  the  Blajor's  views :  he  did  not 
absolutely  suspect  his  companion  of  dishonesty,  but  it  did  fiash 
across  him  that  he  had  heard  queer  stories  of  the  Captain,  and  that 
with  his  own  cards  and  in  his  own  rooms  such  a  host  might  have 
the  advantage  over  him  at  picquet. 

'  No,'  said  he :  '  it's  too  late,  my  good  fellow.' 

The  Captain's  coarse  red  face  expressed  considerable  irritation. 
'  It  seems  to  me,  Lovell,  you  are  rather  funky  of  the  picquet.' 

'  You  are  quite  mistaken,'  answered  the  Major  coolly ;  *  I  am 
not  funky  of  you  at  any  game ;  and  I  want  a  "  flutter." ' 

They  had  put  on  their  hats,  and  were  standing  on  the  door- 
step  in  the  tall  and  naiTOW  street  into  which  the  sun  had  hardly 
penetrated. 

'  Very  good,'  said  the  Captain  suddenly,  '  I'll  toss  you  for  a 
monkey — one  toss.' 

'  Five  Hundred  Pounds  is  a  large  sum,'  answered  Lovell 
hesitatingly. 

'  There '.  I  told  yon  you  were  funky :  look  here.  111  give  you  25i. 
to  toss  for  500i.,'  and  he  pulled  out  his  portemonnaie.  It  had  the 
former  sum  in  it — for  he  produced  it — but  certainly  not  the 
latter. 

'  Very  good :  if  you  are  so  keen  about  it  as  all  that,  I'll  take 
you.     Shall  I  toss,  or  you  ?' 

*  You  shall  toss.' 

Major  Lovell  took  a  sovereign  from  his  pocket  and  spun  it 
into  the  air: — 'Woman,'  cried  the  Captain  with  fervour;  more 
than  Matthew  Helston's  annual  income  and  that  of  his  uncle  to 
))Oot  depended  upon  which  side  that  coin  shottW  <iwmft  ^wstv,   \\. 
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fell  in  the  gutter  slantwise.    'Woman 
tFTiumpliantly. 

*  It  is  not :  handt  nlT,'  cried  tlie  ^lajor. 
nor  the  otiiar.'  J 

There  really  was  some  doubt  about  it,  but  Ibc  Captain  tfaouglit' 
there  was  no  doulit,  and  bis  face  was  a  picture — a  score  of  crit 
passions  w«rc  crowded  into  it,  but  rage  wa^  uppermost. 

'  If  j'ou  don't  mean  to  pay — '  he  began 

'  Be  idlent,  sir,'  cried  Lovell.     '  If  1  have  liwt,  1  will  pay ; 
to-moTTow  morning ;  but  I  won't  take  your  word  for  it.     Let  lU 
ring  the   bell' (for  the  clutiliouse  door  hud  been  closed   behisdj 
them), '  and  ask  the  wraiter.' 

'  The  waiter  is  an  a.ts,  and,  beaides,  he  has  a  gaudge  against  m^,''' 
said   the   Optain.     '  Let  us  abide  by  the  decision  of  thv  firm 
pa«8cr-by.' 

'  Very  good ;  so  bo  it.' 

At  4  in  the  mnming  in  Jute  Street  (though  it  is  a  abort  eat 
from  tho  city  to  the  south-west  portion  of  the  town)  tlierr  arc  not 
many  passers-by,  and  (he  twit  nw-n,  with  the  coin  Iwlwcen  tbcto, 
stood  waiting  for  more  than  aminut->.  ThenOic  rattle  of  a  Honfom 
was  heard,  and  as  it  drew  near  the  Cnptain  stepped  into  the  strert 
and  held  out  Ids  hand  to  ctlop  the  vehicle.  It  had  a  pasMOga 
inside,  to  whom  he  addiesscd  himsielf  with  unwonted  cinlity. 

'This  gentleman  and  I,  sir,  have  bad  a  little  dispute,  whicti 
pi^rhaps  you  will  have  the  groat  kindness  to  settle  for  us.  It  if 
BJmply  whether  a  coin  which  one  of  us  has  tossed  up  ties  with  its 
head  or  tail  uppermost.' 

The  passenger  murmured  something  about  it  not  being 
ifbusinesK,  and  of  the  unusual  ehar.teter  of  Kuch  a  request :  but 
-cabman  put  in  u  word. 

'  Lawk  a  mussy  I  there  can  bo  no  harm  now  we're  going  honi' 
Master  Matthew,'  he  said.     '  Don't  spoil  a  bit  of  sport.' 

Thus  adjured,  the  passenger,  although  with  rome  reluctanot. 
alighted,  investigated  the  coin,  and  pronounced  that  *  Woman* 
was  uppermost. 

'Of  courdi?  it  in,'  cried  I^ngUn  triumphantly.  *Von  hsn 
lost  the  monkey,  Lovell.' 

The  Major  did  not  speak,  though  doubtless,  like  (be  Parrot, 
thought  tliQ  more :  but,  strange  to  say,  the  ini-oluntary  umpi 
did. 

'  Do  [  understand  you  to  hay,  sir,'  l»c  int|uircd  grarelj,  *• 
you  have  won  AOO^  of  Major  Frederic  Lovell?' 

'  Vesi,  sir — leas  25?-,  I  have.* 

'  'llien  iMTinit  me  to  c<»ngratulate  you :  I  am  very  glad  to  '. 
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^^K,*    Witli  vbich  observation,  which  was  d<^Iive^ed  in  very  distinct 

^Httneit,  he  steppctd  into  Ibc  Huu«om  und  was  wliitled  nway. 

^B      '  Wfll,  lliat'«  tlie  rummeiit  stiirt  I  ever  knew,'  exclaimed  the 

Captain.     ■  Did  you  hear  what  that  fellow  said,  Lovell  ? ' 

*  Yce,  I  heard,'  answered  the  Major,  with  an  unpleaaant  laugh. 

*  He's  a  toan  who  owes  me  a  grudgi-,  or  Lbtnks  he  dot-s,  poor  devil.' 
^L      '  An  injured  linshand,  eh  ? ' 

^K     'Well,  yes;  something  of  the  kind,' answered  the  other  carc- 
^■Mlf.     *  He's  Qot  a  gentleman,  of  coume,  nr  he  could  have  hod 

fiU  remedy.     He's  a  jeweller'i'  cU-rk ;  I  snw  him  at  I-ady  Pargitr-r'a 

just  DOW ;  be  came  to  take  away  her  diamonds  ;  he  does  it  eveiy 
I      night  after  she  has  worn  them.' 

^'  What,  tht  dfflimonds— the  Twenty-five  Tlioiisaud  Poimder*  I  "^ J 
'Ve«,  tlie  same.     Good  night.     I  will  send  yon  my  cheque  to-i 
rrow  morning.'     And  the  Major  strolled  away  with  a  cttrelosa 
that  was  by  no  means  the  exponent  of  Ilia  genuine  feeling*. 
'Thiawill  recoup  me  for  that  infenjui  run   of  bad  luck  to- 
night,' mused  the  ('aptain :  *  but  it  k-aviw  me  hardly  better  than  I 
wu<  before — and  tliat  was  in  Queer  Street.     So  the  I'argiter  dia*  ' 
mondf  are  carried  away  every  night  after  Irt  ladyichip  wears  them  11 
I  have  Men  tbc  face  of  that  cabman  on  a  racccourKc  somowlicrv ; 
:      he's  a  pal  of  my  tout's,  Dick  Dartmoor.     I'll  make  a  note  of  that  * 
I     — and  be  ent«red  something  tn  his  pocket-book. 
^K     If  anyone  bad  closely  followed  ('aptjiin  Langton,  as  he  walkedJ 
^^Bowly  to  tiia  lodgings  tliat  nioniJng  in  Golden  Square,  he  would^ 
^Bave  beard  bim  murmur  to  himself  at  intervals — rolling  the  nen- 
^lentelikeajiweet  morcel  under  the  tongue — *Twenty-five  Thousand 
founds :     Twenty-live  Thousand! ' 

Chaptm  K.  I 

UR.  siaxin  i:(D  bib  asserikt. 

Altitocgr  his  errand  to  Moor  Street,  had  taken  so  large  ucantle 
it  of  his   night's  re«t,  Matthew  Helston  was  in  his  place  in 
Street  at  his  usual  hour  next  morning.     It  was  his  bahit^ 
ifitatter  how  small  a  modicum  of  sleep  he  had,  so  to  he ;  not  so 
inncfa  from  a  sense  of  duty  as  from  a  certain  obstinacy  of  disposi- 
tion which  forbad  him  to  give  way  to  physical  weakness ;  and  his 
(■nployer  was  not  the  man  to  surest  a  leas  rigid  punctuality, 
lougb  Amy  bad  spoken  of  his  deak,  and  perhaps  imagined  bim 
ting  Iwfofc  one,  with  huge  ledjjer*  upon  it,  his  duty  was  not  that 
of  a  clerk,  nor  did  the  room  he  occupied  in  the  leaet  resemble  a 
mercantile  office.     It  was  more  like  a  moderate-sized  drawing- 
room,  except  that  the  chairs  (though  handsome  ooeai  were  {«it  v^ 
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number,  and  that  nobody,  however  rich  or  bowoTer  Tulgar,  bad 
ever  bad  bo  many  articles  oiverlu  crowded  toother  in  one  apariJ 
ment.     There  were  clocks  enough  to  keep  time  for  all  ^tcmitya 
their  monotonous  and  ceagclesa  tickiog  woidd  have  driven  a  mid 
uf  more  HCD»itivu  orf^anisation  toto  a  UuiatJc  nsjium,  white  erein 
6vc  minutes  or  £o  (tor  tbey  weic  bj  do  means  gynchronous)  th^rvl 
would  Iw  a  whirr  of  warning,  followed  by  tUe  striking  of  the  hourj 
notified  in  a  score  of  way.",  from  the  clume  of  a  oathedrat  tlown  t«" 
a  peal  of  fairy  bell».     The  measured  dignity  of  one  pendulno 
could  be  only  eriualk-d  liy  Ibc  march  of  a  drum  major  at  Uie  bead 
of  his  rtgimcnt,  while  the  hurried  alacrity  of  auotlier  &iig|>e9ted 
nothing  short  of  a  fire-engine  at  full  gallop,  or  of  a  trained  bull* 
finch  drawing  water  under  the  eye  of  its  teacher.     Not  tJiat  Slew*. 
Stni'  and  Signut  *  went  in '  for  clocks  and  watches  at  all  lU  re- 
sordcts  of  time :  th^it  office  in  them  being  quite  subxidiaiy  t« 
their  extomal  appeurancc.     It  was  the  precioiu  stones  or  metal  of 
which  they  were  composed,  or  their  artistic  beauty,  or  tbeirquaiot 
mechnntciil   arrangement,   which   constituted   their   value.      Ik 
great  clock  at  Stra.iljomg  could  boast  of  no  more  numerous  dra- 
m>i.lls  pf*i*oaft  than  some  of  these  timepieces  ;  only,  instead  of  tk 
Apo»tlc«>,  the  Muses  and  tlie   (jracea  were  mad«  (by  u  species  li 
poetical  justice)  to  take  note  of  the  hours  which  in  their  life- 
times thoy  had  frittered  away.     Nor  was  it  in  ciocks  only  that  lis 
mechanical  ingenuity  of  !Mr.  .Signet's  wares  was  made  appaimt. 
On  the  table  at  wliich  .^latthew  Jlclston  sat  were  arranged  a  aul- 
titude  of  cosily   toys,  from  finger-rings  to  flnutf-boxes,  each  «f 
irhieh  vied  with  tlm  other  in  producing  the  unexpected  and  tb: 
anomaloiu.     Out  of  out;  woidd  spring  a  Danac  pursued  by  a  shown 
of  golden  coins  sufficient  to  have  overcome  tlie  virtue  of  Dim; 
■and  from  aouther  woidd   fly,  with  chirp  and  twitter,  a  bird  of 
^taradise,  all  sappliiros  and  diamonds,  who  had  stolen   her  wif 
from  the  nightingale.     It  was  to  these  base  uses  (as  he  thought 
them) — the  teaching  of  coral  cocks  to  crow  and  sapphire  cuekoos 
to  prate  of  spring — that  Matthew  Helston's  mechanical  skill  •» 
L|iow  addre««ed ;  and  while  engaged  in  t.hc»o  strange  conversion!!,  il 
Really  seemed  sk  though  bis  own  appearance  had  undergone  in 
port  a  kindred  metamorphosis,  and  'suffered  a  sea  change^  for  ia 
his  right  eye  was  stuck  a  mounted  microscope,  which   caused  It 
fpreatly  to  resemble  the  projecting  orbs  peculiar  to  the  crustaceuh 
Of  this  contri\-ance  it  was  Matthew's  weakness  (o  be  axemriAj 
I  ashamed,  and  at  the  Kound  of  a  coming  footstep,  even  though  it 
l.lFcrc  that  of  his  employer,  tie  would  diop  it  hastily,  and  apply  hin- 
Ijelf  to  some  other  employment.     Mr.  Signet  always  made  a  point 
^of   looking  in  upon  him  after  any  of  his  expeditions  to  Ha 
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^^^Ht,  perhaps  to  eave  himself  the  trouble  of  going  tg  the  strong- 
^^HPt,  Bince  to  sfie  Mattlieir  safe  and  sound  was  a  guarantee  of  tho 
^Kftfety  of   the  jxirure — and   he  did  so  on  llie  preiwnt  occasioDiJ 
^Ble  wad  a  short,  dnrk-ciiinplexioncd  man  of  about  fifty  years  of 
^bgei  with  beady,  Ijat-likv  cyuj«  (which  bad,  however,  detected  raouj  , 
^^B  faUe  8ton«  in  their  time),  and  a  ci-rtain  uiictuouitneii!;  of  muQDoxl 
^irliich  would  dry  up  nitli  startling  Kitddi'uness  on  occaHion- — as 
wbeo  any  of  his  material  interests  were  menaced — and  presently 
gush  forth  anew  aii  if  nothing  had  happened. 

'  Well,  Sir.  Helston,  how  goe»  it  ? '  Thin  did  not  reft-r  to  tlia 
mecbunitim  of  thu  bird  of  paradise  which  Matthew  just  then 
happened  to  have  in  hand,  nor  to  that  gentleman  e  state  of  health, 
about  which  Kf  r.  Signet  cared  a  great  deal  less,  but  was  a  covert 
inquiry  after  the  safety  of  the  diamonds.  '  Vou  had  a  fine  night 
for  your  errand.' 

'  A  fine  morning,  rather,  sir,'  returned  >tatlliew  gravely-  He 
rather  rc^Mcottsl  the  notion,  which  bis  employer  undoubtedly  in- 
teoded  to  convey,  that  to  sit  up  to  5  o'clock  a.m.  was,  after  all,  not 

ii  very  late  a  vigil,  and  he  was  also  leading  up  to  the  espression 
F  that  detennination  he  had  formed  to  va^h  bis  ba.ud«  of  the  J 
Pargiter  pixrart '  altogether. 
'  Ah,  her  ladyship  was  latish,  was  she  ? '  returned  ITr,  .Signet,  la 
careless  tone,  but  with  &  sudden  fixity  in  his  beady  eyes ;  he  saw  j 
liat  the  shoe  was  pinching  somewhere  (though  he  mistook  where  I 
it  pinched),  and  it  was  so  important  to  him  that  this  man  should' 
continue  to  wear  the  shoe.     'These  sort  of  people  who  turn  night 
into  day  think  hut  little  of  us  poor  toilers  who  have  to  burn  both 
eods  of  the  candlo.     At  the  «ame  time,  it  is  something,  mind  you, 
bo  be  admitted  to  such  terms  of — I  may  say  intimacy — with  a 
peraon  of  Lady  Pargiter's  position :  to  Ix^  rcccavt-d  in  her  boudoir 
all  alone  and  at  ever  so  much  o'clock  ut  nigfat :  'pon  my  life,  I 
wonder  Sir  Charles  ain't  jealous.'     And  Mr.  Signet  smiled  in  a 
nuDoer  which  he  intended  to  be  wicked,  but  which  was  so  very 
little  like  it,  that  one  may  reasonably  hope  it  wa«  not  set  down  by 
y^)^  recording  angel  to  his  diwradit, 
^H     '  It  is  sn  honour,  sir,  that  I  do  not  at  all  appiveiatc,'  observed 

MattGew  frigidly,  *  and  indeed  I  was  about  to  say ' 

^H     *  Stop,'  cried  .Mr.  Signet,  holding  up  both  bis  bands,  aa  if  he 
^^■d  been  a  signalman,  and  Matthew  an  engine  on  the  wrong  line. 

*l  can  see  it  all.     1  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  aa  though  i 
^^BD  bad  aaid  it.     That  woman  bas  been  rude  to  you.     My  dear  I 
^Hr«  aooept  my  profounde#t  sympathies.     Hut  fhe  is  rude  to  every-  1 
^DOdy.     She  id  the  most  cantankerous  and  contemptible  old  harri- 
I  koew  her  as  ilise  Ingot — the  usurec'i  daughter:  aodXtam 
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elic  wag  bad  CQoii(ih :  Iwt  as  the  Scripture  ssys,  "  An  odious  woniBii 
tcAen  sAe  is  ttxavri^i  "  iH  ten  limes  more  obnoxiDiui  tlian  >ibe  v» 
before.  I  often  almost  lo»e  my  patieoce  witJi  her  niyself—tboagli 
of  coui'se  one  is  obliged  to  be  civil.'  Tbi«  lust  confcasioo  was 
drawn  faith  by  an  involunfary  »imi1e  which  nppcnrcdon  Mattheir's 
face,  evoked  liy  llie  rocolk-ction  of  bi«  rhicre  obsequioug  and 
iirliane  behaviour  to  ber  ladyithip  wbcncver she  visited  his  establidi- 
mi^t,  and  notwithstanding  that  she  always  strove  \a  cheapen 
thinu^.  *  Life,  my  dear  sir,'  bo  went  on,  'is  made  np  of  mmpro- 
niise^.  Wliat  I  think  of  Lady  Pargiter  is  that  sliehaa  no  mumen 
and  no  conscience ;  an  utterly  worthless  woman,  who  ought  to  be 
ptit  in  a  bog  and  drowned  like  a  cat,  with  a  very  comm<n)  sort  of 
stone  round  her  neck  ;  but  it  would  bo  injtidiciotu — most  injudi- 
cious— to  tell  her  so.  Are  Kuch  people,  then,  you  will  say,  to  he 
insolent  to  me — or  even  to  you — with  impunity  ?  Well,  no,  they 
are  not :  t  ussurc  you — between  ourselves,  my  dear  sir — I  generally 
contrive  to  charge  it  to  them  ia  the  bill.' 

'I  um  tridy  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,' said  Matthew,  timiling  in 
apite  of  himself.  *  lint  in  my  case,  you  see,  I  have  no  moans  of 
making  reprisals.  And  her  conduct  is  sometimes  most  offensive. 
•She  accused  mn  this  morning  of  forgetting  to  leave  her  our  reeeipL' 

'  Vou  never  forget  to  take  hers,  I  do  hope,'  interrupted  Mr. 
Signet  energetically. 

'  Certainly  not,  sir.  I  n-isabonttosay  tbat,if  I  had  tried  to  stnl 
her  dtamondii,  her  manner  could  not  have  Iveen  more  outisgeous.' 

'  Dear  me  I '  exclaimed  Mr.  Signet,  aglinxt  at  the  bare  idea  A 
goeb  a  cat.islrophe:  'lU-g  you  won't  talk  like  that,  Mr.  HelstOD. 
If  she  (lid  really  think — I  mean,  if  so  ridiculous  a  snppceition  at 
your  having  forgotten  the  receipt  on  purpose  entered  her  brain— 
aftt-r  supper,  you  know — she  drinks  like  a  fish,  they  ftay  — well,  it 
would  not  oxciiBo  her,  of  course,  but  it  would  lie  some  kind  of  «- 
tcnuation.  But  if  you  complnin  of  the  terms,  they  sliall  1« 
raised,  and  you  sJiall  have  the  difffrence.' 

'Indeed,  Mr.  Signet,  I  did  not  mean 
doubt  fltiflicient  fur  the  gervice  ntndcred ; 
people  might  be  even  proud  of  the  service, 
about  to  say- 


that.  The  pay  ia  no 
and,  as  you  say,  some 
But  for  my  part,^I  vmt 


L'Then  dan't,^  cnvA  Mr.  Signet,  with  sudden  asperity:  'for  I 
really  cannot  Hrton  to  such  a  thing.  Look  here,  lay  dear  sir — my 
very  dear  sir^'be  added, sitting  down  by  Matthew's  side, and  speaki 
ing  with  more  unctuousne**  even  than  before, "  An  honest  woman,' 
lays  the  Scripture,  *'  is  above  rubies : "  which,  however,  I  rather 
doubt:  at  least,  I  never  knew  one  who  was  above  taking  them  if 
she  bad  a  chance :  but  an  booest  man  is  even  more  valuable — at 
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ftll  evrntit,  in  my  profcstion.  It  18  a  litimiliutiDg  conft'ssion  fur 
one  wIki  loves  his  felloir-crE-aliirrH  to  make,  but  a  man  who  can  ho 
tntsted  with  five-and-twenty  tbotisaad  pounds  worth  of  diamonds 
in  a  liack  caIj  at  night  \*  a  deuced  rare  thing — niffroq^ie  slmiilima 
eygnot  «8  wc  u.*«]  to  say  at  school :  a  very  pretty  line,  liy  tlie  by, 
and  very  suitaMe,  as  I  liavo  often  thtiugbt — cygso  for  8ignel,  you 
know — for  a  motto  for  our  own  establishment.  If  you  were  to 
(ail  me  in  this  matter — I  say  if  you  ivere,  though  you  are  the  last 
roan  in  the  world,  T  feel,  to  deaert  your  post — where  »hrmld  [  find 
one  to  fill  your  place?  Von  are,  so  to  speak — like  that  bird  of 
paradise  io  the  snufT-bos — unique,  and  I  value  you  accordingly. 
Only,'  and  here  Mr.  Signet  dried  up  again,  'you  inu«t  not  talk  of 
^ving  up  your  Moor  Street  crrandi;.' 

*  Hut,  indeed,  sir,  as  I  was  about  to  say ' 

'Well,  well,  anotJier  time — I  am  just  now  full  of  business; 

indeed,  I  only  looked  in  to  say  that.,  ;i!»  1  was  passing  liy  Cavendish 
Grove  to-momiw  aftornoon,  I  would  do  myself  the  plcature  tfl 
make  a  call,  if  it  was  quite  convenient,  upon  Mr«.  HcUton.' 

*  She  will  be  very  pleased  to  see  you,  sir.  But  wby  not  como 
to  dinner  at  seven  ?  My  Uncle  Stephen  will  be  delighted,  I'm 
•ore.' 

'  ^'^ry  goo'' ;  I  *'"•  '^"^  ■"  "  'no*'''  worthy  and  learnod  gentle- 
man, I  hear  from  evcryliody.  Then  wc  can  talk  this  matter  over 
a  friendly  way.' 
It  b  prol)abIe  that  a  call  in  Cavendish  Grove  bad  hardly  been 
the  prevalent  idea  in  Mr.  Hignet's  mind  when  be  looked  in  on  his 
anistant'ii  ItiWur^ :  and,  to  »ny  tnitli,  the  lalU-r'n  observations  had 
firtt  «ngge*ted  it.  It  struck  him  tbut  be  might  he  able  to  over- 
eone  Heltton'N  objections  by  the  arguments  of  a  third  person, 
wbove  influence  be  hoped  to  enlist  upon  bis  own  side :  for  Mr. 
Signet's  experience  of  life  was  that  where  a  man  takes  morbid' 
tiews,  and  sdrerse  to  his  own  material  interests,  bis  wife  deplores 
tbemi  and  would  always  fain  win  bim  over  to  the  cause  of  common 
and  pecuniary  profit. 

{Tv  te  nmtiav<d.) 


:m 
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From  London  outwarda  the  whole  cotmtry  nras  covered  with  snow. 
Field  and  gurdcn,  meadow  and  moor,  nil  were  as  smooth  w  if  the 
earth  had  hccn  ouc  large  hridccake,  with  falient  omamentg  «f 
frosted  woods,  and  lower  traceries  of  copso  and  hedge  to  break 
the  dead  uniformity  of  that  white  and  glistening  surtiicc.  It  w 
very  huaiitifiil ;  and  at  th<;  fiiyl  it  was  restful  and  in  harmony  wiih 
our  sorrowful  L-rraud  and  saddened  hvarlit ;  liiit  after  a  while  the 
monotony  became  oppressive,  and  the  Etillness  which  had  beeo 
jK^ace  grew  to  be  but  anotber  name  for  death. 

At  Lancaster  however  Uie  featurcsof  the  country  began  to  change, 
and,  iu  spite  of  the  sameness  of  the  surface,  old  hind-marka  revetted 
themselves  and  roused,  aji  so  often  before,  the  first  sensation  of 
joy  at  lietng  now  fairly  at  the  gate^t  of  the  belored  mountaio-laiid. 
The  grey  old  castle  looked  more  Jioary  still,  outlined  a*  it  was  in 
round  white  mouldingH  wherever  the  snow  could  rest:  and  Uie 
rushing  Lune  was  chained  and  dumb  beneath  its  icy  cover.  StiU, 
the  view  wa«  a.i  pict[ires<|ue  in  its  ofvn  way  now  as  it  had  ever  been  in 
the  green  and  leafy  suiumi-r;  and  the  sentiment  of  nearing;bome — 
of  having  loat^hed  the  Btautiftil  Gate — given  liy  tlie  grey  and  di*- 
taiit  mountain  fi>rm«,  was  as  vivid  in  the  snow  time  as  it  had  ever 
been  in  the  xnusliinc. 

And  now  the  way  becomes  thickly  marked  by  ]>otnt5  of  intersil 
and  names  of  association,  like  milestones  telling  off  the  distaBoe 
lying  between  us  and  Home,  ('amforth  leadi  away  from  the  muB 
track  across  Mon-cainlx)  Kay  to  I'lverston  and  the  old-worM 
disti'ict  of  Funie^s  Ablfey — to  that  partly  rich  and  partly  noble 
tract  of  country  which  the  crafty  Benet^ctinc*  cut  like  a  wedge 
right  out  of  the  heart  of  Cumljcrland  ami  called  Lancaxbire.  The 
old  FurricM  Lordship  had  nothing  of  Lancashire  but  the  name. 
Geographically  it  was  and  ia  purely  Cumberland,  including  as  it  did 
Coniston  and  Esthwaite  Waters,  part  of  the  east  and  all  of  the 
west  side  of  Windermere  up  as  fju-  a*  Skelwith — then  on  by  the 
side  of  the  brawling  beautiful  little  Brathay  to  the  valley  of  Ibe 
Duddon  and  round  by  the  double  tongue  of  land  which  indudei 
Dalton-in-P"imieas  and  Barrow,  Walney  Island  and  Peel,  Swarth 
Moor,  Cartmel  and  Orange — leaving  to  Westmoreland,  Milntborpe 
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ftoA  Milntliorpe  SatuJx.  They  were  an  astute  eet,  those  old  monks, 
Wwl  know  the  value  of  bnd  as  well  as  they  knew  tlie  best  methods 
of  getting  Itold  of  il.  Whim  Ihcy  of  Fiiniess  planted  out  their 
tnonaiitic  off-shoot't,  they  took,  nt  C-alder,  one  of  the  loveliest 
portions  to  he  found  on  tfao  outside  edge  of  the  mountains.  Rich 
•oil,  a  ninnin;;  trout-streani,  a  sholtcrcd  situation,  niid  itti[ireme 
lorclinrjs  of  Burrouadings — all  for  the  saying  a  few  prayers  at 
Btat«d  limes,  and  the  public  abjuration  of  wi-tain  flrshly  iudul- 
geacee.  If  only  all  men  could  be  paid  so  much  for  doing  so 
little  1 

The  whi:)le  diittrict  (ukcii  hy  ihe  monks  of  Fumess  is  full  of 
ronunoe  and  hirtorit-al  nBCociatton.  The  Duddon  was  the  theme  of 
tome  of  Wordsworth's  bwt  poelrj' ;  ;ind  at  Scathwailc,  on  its  hanks, 
rest*  ftll  that  remains  of  '  Wonderful  Robert  Walker,'  in  whom,  if 
it  may  ho  said  without  irreverence,  the  poet  surely  found  a  moral 
mareVnest  that  wait  the  only  wonderful  thing  in  the  matter.  In 
our  morf  prosaic  days  ho  w<itild  have  V-cn  culltd  n  'gay  guid  hand 
at  senittiDg  up  thv  pence;'  nnd  there  be  would  have  hceo  left. 

Swarth  Moor  is  the   place  where  the  'German   Baron,  hold 
Uartin  Snartz,'  mustered  the  forces  of  Lambert  Simnel  in   1486; 
whAe  ID  1G43  Colonel  Itigby  and  hin '  firemen '  came  in  from 
.Ter6t«o  to  pray  to  God  before  yoing  on   to   Jandal   Moor   to 
slaugblcr  men.    ^'ineteen  years  later  tieoif;e  Vox.  went  there, 
preaching  his  Quaker  doctrines  and  converting  bis  future  wife. 
Peel  too  has  its  history ;  so  lias  Walni^y  Isle ;  so,  in  fact,  has  all 
th*  conntiy  round  nhoul,  not  to  speak  of  the  rich  vein  of  romance 
tra versing  the  whole  of  the  Culder  and  Egremont  districts.     Itut-j 
DOW  tJie  ^-urious  towns  of  the  old  monastic  i*ordship  arc  chiofly^ 
remarkable  for  the  industries  carried  ou  in  them  and  t  be  develop- 
ment   of  their  mineral  resonrceti.     Large  chimneys,  earthworks,  , 
fiurloriet  and  Uic  like  poison  the  sweet  air,  dt-fnco  the  fair  feature*  I 
of  the  country,  silence  tlie  song-birds^  and  rout  out  tlii^  primroses ;  I 
ut  in  return  tliey  give  prosperity  to  the  country,  the  means  of  1 
to  hoDL-«t  men,  and  they  bring  warmth  and  food  and  happi- 
\x*  the  home  wlien;  the  women  and  children  abide. 

With  one  long  lingering  look  buck  iuto  the  dim  mirror  of  the 
put — one  glance  at  the  mental  picture  eoujured  up  by  the  name  of 
Coniston,  when  a  troop  of  little  children  with  floating  hair,  bright  ■ 
eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  their  grey  hats  ifreathed  with  flowers,  their  I 

l-like  voices  singing  loud  and  clear,  came  hurrying  along  by  I 

nde  of  Ihe  lake  with  out.«lr«tvhcd  arms  to  gn-ct  llK-Eunily  friood  " 
-~we  leave  Cumforth  which  was  our  etatiim  in  days  when  Coniston 
«M  oar  borne.     But  tliose  d^iys  too  have  flowed  into  the  gieab  J 
ASaa  of  the  irreclaimable  past.     There  are  no  terns  and  foxgloves  i 
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for  lis  now  at  Conigton;  wo  stiatl  uerer  again  tramp  over  ibe 
IiilU  xearching  for  moonwort  and  OHmunda  with  that  gentle 
dark-eyed  ^rl ;  never  see  that  bit  of  luar^y  land  starred  with 
gnu»  of  parnasHiiit  and  bronzed  with  bog  asphodel ;  the  blackbeiries 
ripen  for  others  to  gather ;  the  nutting  Awp.  are  no  longer  our 
joyous  family  festivals ;  wc  shall  novvr  again  m<Mt  tho«e  cbildm 
singing  as  they  run ;  never  cairy  in  our  arms  the  little  golden- 
haired  darling  whom  tfa«  angels  coveted  and  took  away ;  nor  stand 
for  a  second  time  in  the  light  of  that  summer  sunrise,  as  on  the 
day  when  nil  without  was  peace  and  love  and  Ixftiily.  and  all 
within  desolation,  horror,  and  de^pur.  The-  [Mkge  i-s  tuniefl.  Tbu 
picture  which  was  then  «i  lovely  is  now  Uurrud  by  tears  into  a 
mere  »kctcl]  of  faloe  pas»ibilities :  and  what  once  looked  like  solid 
wark  dofitiiicil  tu  hkd  a  lifetime  has  dissolved  for  ever  into  s  heap 
of  sand  and  a  line  of  vapour. 

Osenholme  recalls  the  time  when  those  whose  destination  nax, 
like  our  own,  beautiftd  Keswick,  left  the  main  track  for  tbc  sidr- 
way  to  Birthwaiti^  and  \\'inderraer(,'.  In  thoee  day*  was  no  rail- 
road from  KiMwiek  to  Cockcrmoiith  ;  and  we  had  to  do  thejotinwy 
from  Wiudcrmwrc  to  Kf-swick  by  coach.  What  a  grand  drive  it 
ms,  and  what  lireakfiists  wc  used  to  have  at  '  Riga's '  \  l^cani^ 
lioadon  at  nine  at  night  we  used  to  get  to  R>gg''s  somewhere  aboot 
(ix  in  the  morning,  when  the  summer's  day  was  «till  frc^sh  and  cool, 
and  before  Mie  morning  mists  had  fairly  risen  from  the  mountoim. 
Wiothnt  lias  once  seen  it  can  ever  forget  that  view  from  the  windon 
«Cthe  hotel,  with  the  silver  lake  lying  at  his  feet — the  n>ountainf 
Hcdk^d  with  tender  soft  diaphanous  mist-wreaths  that  half  cm- 
tiJtedl  and  half  revealed  their  6ner  marking* — the  birds  singing 
■d — and  the  resinous  odour  of  the  pint-i*  and  larches 
in  ou  the  warm  air  like  a  belovvd  voioo  heard  after  a  long 
>I  It  was  a  moment  U>  live  for  then — and  to  bo  tbankfnl 
I  ^W  «e  have  it  to  remember ! 

HMt  KwUc  rapture  does  not  supply  physical  waste,  and  tbc 

i-rflkat  night  journey  demanded  refreshment  at  the  stopping- 

'\  Ri^  ui^i'd  to  supply  that  refreshment  in  a  kind  of 

VaI  way.     Could  a  man  bo  canoni:^d  for  lake-trout  and 

f  (latoako  crisp  and  dry,  and  girdle-cakes  mtust  and 

n»»nu!ilade   and   raspberry  jam — not  to  spoak  of 

then  would  that  cheery  jovial  old  ipecimco  of  (In 

.^  be  Saint   Uigg,  the  piitron  of  breakfast  and  tbe 

-;'    IMing  way-wonry    Iravellen.      After   breakfiut 

^mY-  H  well   as  coin   in  payment,   we  used   to 

.^  ^  which  gallant  Arnold  was  the  guard  and 

'^^t^j^  ttw  driver,  and  then  oS"  and  away  through  a 
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Wtof  the  loveliest  wenery  in  the  wnrifl,  to  the  'heart  of  the  roee,' 

tthat  HUprt-me  '  bcartbreukin]; '  KeKwick. 
Uow  Veil  we  remember  that  road  I     The  drive  niong  tlio  Inke-^ 
e,  sometimes  with  the  wheels  almost  in  tlie  water — paBt  lovely 
wwood — watching  the  Pikea  fltaoding  up  as  if  peering  at  us  above 
the  shoulders  of  their  fi-llows — Daniiu^  the  moiintainti  clustering 
thick  a*  bee*  at  the  head  of  the  lake — clatk-riitg  into  the  little  (own  J 
of  Ambleside — then  cheerily  onward  with  a  fresh  team  to  Rydal  and ' 
Gnismere — fronting  Helm  Crag  where  for  the  life  of  ua  we  our- 
eeWe*  could  never  make  out  either  the  Lion  and  the  Lamb,  or 
Word»worth'«A<troloKcrand  Ancient  Woman — past  Kawnlale  Force 
— then  over  Ijuimiail  Raise — skirting  by  Thirlmcre  at  the  foot  ofj 
llelvellyn — through  the  Vale  of  St.  John  with  its  transformation 
rocks  and  bold  interrupting  ridge  of  Naddlc  P'ell — and  so  to  the  crest 
of  Brow  Top,  whence  we  saw  spread  out  at  our  foot  the  ^lortoua  i 
beauty  of  our  Promised  Land,  the  shining  tract  of  lovely  Dcrwent- ' 
I     water  with  Baseanthwaite  opening  on  to  a  now  world  beyond. 
Thea  down  (hat  ateep  ascpnt  where  double  drags  were  used,  and  at 
'      one  ttim  of  which  tjie  leader.^  eotild  have  looked  in  at  the  coach 
'      windom  had  they  been  so  minded  ;  past  the  new  church  and  the  new 
district,  which  made  the  first  break  in  the  old  on.lcr  of  thing* — but 
what  a  valuable  break   when  that  courtly  scholar,  the  friend   of 
Maurice,  was  tJ>e  wedge  ! — clattering  noisily  with  sound  of  bora 
and  many  greetings  into  the  rongh-paved  town  where  the  father  j 
stood    with   a  smile  on  hiit   face   and  the    sweet    gentle    sister^ 
looked  up  eagerly  to  welcome,  and  where  every  face  was  familiar 
and  everyone's  greeting  expected !     Well !  now  we  do  not  stop  at 
OzeDholme,  but  titeam  onward  in  the  frozen  stillness  of  this  hard 
chill  bitter  winter's  day,  over  Shap  Fells  and  beyond,  till  we  halt  at 
^^enritb,  the  appointed  junction  that  canics  m  on  to  Keswick. 
^K     It  is  Siberia  over  i^hap  Fells.    The  immovable  solid-looking 
^atist  lies  like  a  iK-avy  opaque   belt  across   the  mountains :  the 
oonntry  is  thick  with  snow;  a  few  shaggy  mountain  ponies  are 
breathing  oa  the  snow  and  making  small  oases  where  they  pick  up 
^^   few  roouthsful  of  scanty  herbage ;  sheep  are  nibbling  at  the 
^Bnniips  scattered  for  their  sustenance  over  the  frozen   tleldK,  or 
^Hying  still  and  voicelt^  in  a  disconsolate  patience  that  lia»n  certain 
^^lathtfs  ulmoA  human  in  it*  hopelecs  reiiguation  to  discomfort  and 
hard  times.     The  far-off  hedges  with  theiryoungfirsandlarchcsBct 
atregulur  inlervulfi  hii^-v  a  curious  resemblance  Xa  so  many  motion- 
IcM  rows  of  'MrAlpioc's    warriors   Irue '   standing  Ehoulder  to 
sfaonlder  on  diligent  guard,  their  dark  coals  dashed  with  white  and 
the  tufted  bonnet  at  the  fop  of  all.     No  other  sign  of  life  over  allj 
the  bleak  wide  way  !    IIow  drear  and  meUoch<dy  it  is !    But  whaU 
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was  it  years  ogo  wlien  tiie  tratvlliug  world  mn  by  lione-pou-erc 
and  when  the  perils  vrciit^d  Iij  ti»ture  were  added  to  by 
invented  by  man  ?  Soow-driftK  uul  wind-stonna,  ligbtaiag 
tcuip&ttti  generally  made  tbe  passage  orer  Shsp  Fells  at  all  tiu)»  i 
work  of  danger  und  difliculty;  but  increatie  ihcse  dangers,  tb«s 
difficuUiet!,  by  a  party  of  men  with  mai<lced  U,<x*  and  Uu 
busiies  at  full  cock,  demanding  your  money  or  yoiir  life  and  to 
quick  about  it,  and  theu  the  iiicouvonicnocs  of  railway  travelling 
JD  a  well-wanned  carriage  vaiiisb  into  so  many  ioappnxi 
notbing^  Still  wa  shiver  as  we  dart  along  the  sltpfHsiy  railtf^ 
with  what  iKV^svi  to  \\a  dangtsroiis  awiftnesf ;  aud  wben  we  lower 
the  frosty  window,  over  nbicb  the  ice  ha«  fonm-d  iu  such  thickneu 
that  it  seems  wc  might  iilmost  »katc  over  it,  we  congratulate  our- 
selves at  all  that  we  have  left  liebind  as  we  wind  our  way  throujck 
the  rich  :viid  cultivated  valley  of  the  Kden  where  Penrith  has  taken 
root  and  shape. 

Now  we  '  know  ourselves.'  From  here  to  Keswick  the  land  i» 
as  our  own.  Over  Hutton  Moor  to  Troutbeck,  where  we  halt  for 
lliose  who  have  to  go  to  Ulswater  over  then' by  Wanlhwaite  Fell— 
winding  round  the  foot  of  .Sadrllnback,  our  bcmutiful  Bleocathn, 
with  its  sharp  dit^centM  and  dangerous  crags,  its  fierce  aooentuatjOD 
of  surface,  its  grand  forms,  its  splendid  ahadowa  in  summer,  U* 
gorgeous  colouring  in  autumn — halting  at  the  little  village  statioa 
of  Thrclkeld^on  by  the  side  of  the  brigbu  bruk,  many-voiced 
Greta,  Soutbey's  especial  river — over  the  new  railway  bridge  thai 
spans  its  turbulent  torrent — past  the  dear  old  woods  that  haD^ 
above  its  waters — coming  first  faco  to  face  with  Latrigg,  Skiddav** 
outpost  or  sentinel,  then  finally  face  to  face  with  the  patrunb 
himself — that  grand  old  Jo\ian  SIdddaw,  fitting  in  solitarr  mi' 
jesty  at  the  head  of  our  vale,  and  beloved  by  i»  his  children 
bom  at  bis  feet  as  if  be  were  a  human  {M-nionagr,  and  not  a  mere 
handful  of  earth  upon  the  world  no  1nrj{<T  iban  a  pin's  point  on  the 
rind  of  an  orangi;!  Nevor  mind  that  humiliatiug  confeiwion  of 
comparative  sizes !  To  lu  Skiddaw  is  a  mountain  Jove  if  bat  ■ 
petty  tame  unintertsting  kind  of  burgher  to  the  Spirit  of  Hont 
Blanc,  and  lower  still  in  the  scale  to  that  of  the  Himalayas  sad 
the  Andes  1 

Covered  in  snow  as  he  is  from  ciest  to  foot  wc  can  i-et  read  all 
the  old  letters  clearly  enough— make  out  all  theold  insignia  of  our 
miiuntain  monarch.     Tht-ro  ist  the  portly  *  breast,'  with  it*  jewel  rf 
cultivation,  and  there  i*  Ibal  «lver  chain  of  now  ice-bouud  waten. 
which  makes  a  thin  white  line  in  tbe  depths  of  the  clefl.  There  is  thai 
sharp  precipice  on  the  edge  of  which  we  wind  up  to  the  stone  *  man  *■ 
at  the  top ;  and  lliere  thehrond  enamelli-d  Kpiicr-,  purple  in  ainnnca 
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tho  6owmiig  beatber,  golden  and  bronzod  in  auttitnn  with  tlie 

ing  bracken.     That  independent  little  aon  of  bi^  sharp-nosed 

Ight-backed  'Dod,'   with   his   'cap   of  fern  and   heather   set 

owiflgly  awry,'  stand*  out  even  now  iw  an  individ ii.il ity ;  ko  doea 

Skiddaw's   Wifi-,   and  eo   Skiddaw    Low   Man.     I>]ngside  slopes 

away  towards  Bassantbwaite  bs  risible  as  io  the  clearest  Eumnier 

Ib^ay ;  and  we  see  as  clearly  as  if  some  lines  were  blue  and  otlKTx  red 

^Bhe  long  and  lovely  terrace  where  Applethwaite  :ind  Millbeck  linvo 

^H^ieir  industries.     Though  we  have  only  one  great  flo<id  of  w)iiti>, 

^iritb  shadows  of  varying  di^ptli   to  indicate  which  is  jiittinj;  rock 

I      and  which  is  sudden  tharp  CKcarpniunt,  at  evening  timi;  a  rosy  flut-h 

makes  the  whole  rale  glow  with  colour  and  radiance.     It  i^  like  a 

BileDt  hymn  sent  through  tho  froety  air ;  a  bytnQ  of  whit:h  the  only 

dqgna  is  Beauty,  the  only  doctrine  I<ove! 

Nothing  isK>  i^lrun}^,  few  thiri<^tirc  «o  »id,  1^.6  the  return  to  an 
old  home  where  tho  ph^-sical  fmmcwork  remains  the  tame,  while  all 
the  human  conditions  and  social  circumstances  are  altered.  The 
whole  spirit  and  almost  all  the  constituent  elements  of  society  are 
changed  since  wc  made  part  of  tho  community ;  and  no  end  of 
Ptuuaohs  have  risen  upon  their  several  thrones  none  of  whom  know 
JoMph  or  desim  to  know  him.  Niiture  reroainft  the  same  In  its 
laigcr  feature* ;  but  life  is  another  thin^;  altogether.  !>kiddaw  to 
the  north  and  Borrowdalc  to  the  .tuuth  louk  us  they  did  fifty  Team 
ago  and  more :  lake  and  river,  wood  and  fell  are  as  when  we  first 
remember  them ;  but  the  current  which  dows  through  tho»e  old 
Issdmarkshas  changed  their  whole  meaningand  all  our  enjoyment. 
We  are  like  moral  Uip  van  Winkles  revisiting  the  place  of  which  we 
ksow  every  stone  and  ^ile,  now  tenanted  by  strangers  who  do  not 
reoagniseut.  We  bold  the  tir>t  ring  and  thi-  last ;  but  (he  centr« 
linki  have  dropped  out ;  and  no  art  can  re»tore.  them.  Truly  here 
■tand*  the  Vicarage,  much  the  same  at  lu  former  time,  save  for  an 
addition  that  doea  not  show  and  an  onisiuv  which  is  scarcely 
mJMed.  Here  are  the  same  identical  chimney-pieced  of  wliat  we 
beliere  is  oolite  marble  with  thi*  old  markings  of  fossilised  shellfl 
and  tJu  like  whereon  we  children  saw  mysterious  heads  (hat 
meant  everything  and  showed  nothing,  dainty  little  (airy  warriors 
anned  ds  caip  enpi^^  lock-holes  that  might  have  been  for  Blue- 
boanl't  famous  key,  a  cat's  l>e«d  that  was  perliaps  tho  White  Cat's, 
■ad  a  comfortable  tame  domesticated  rabbit  aiUJng  curled  up  in 
euloring  content.  We  mift.-<  the  huge  flour-bin  where  the  mouse's 
nast  full  of  naked  young  was  fouiKl ;  but  we  icviat  the  old  pump 
in  the  scullery.  Some  of  the  pretty  little  hands  that  nsed  to  find 
such  a  (trange  pleasure  in  disobedience  at  the  tail  of  that  pimip- 
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ttiadle  are  Htilled  for  «ver  in  tbe  grave,  and  othcn  l«r« 

HMtd  in  the  atern  battle  of  life.    And  b«rc  ar«  the  nbitc  bookcuec 

but  here  ill  no  longer  the  Father,  witli  bU  keen  handsome  &ce  and 

lirell-stored   tniml,  ready  1o  diM^otine  pU-attnntly  on  Moabeim  i\ 

Cicero,  Do<IdriiI}i^-or  Pliny,  u«hv  stood  by  thv  well-known  table uid 

laid  domi  tbe  taw,  as  a  boooGccd  cler^^inun  only  can. 

In  tbe  garden  we  find  siu^ivois  of  those  old  lavi^drr-biLslies 
even  in  our  own  young  days  were  gnarled  and  twitted  like 
tureonk:*;  we  baveatill  the  tangled  growth  at  the  end  of  tbe  ternoe 
where  purple  privet  and  sweeibrier,  japonica  and  xvj  all  grew 
sweet confuxiou  together;  wu  havetlie lime-tree* wberx^thovari' 
initials  of  the  whole  girl  fatnily  wurc  cut  by  youthful  admirers 
may  be  seen  to  thi«  rluy ;  unil  the  little  minmcr-houiw  where 
tlian  one  idyl  waa  wliispc-red  below  t-he  breath  t«  be  denied  the  pri» 
by  the  ttern  veto  of  I'rudence.  The  quaint  old-&ebioned  temoe 
steps  still  exi»1 ;  though  the  bees  no  longer  hum  and  toil  in  that 
suuny  sheltered  nook  where  tbe  dear  young  H)«ter,  who  made  bone 
lovely  by  lirr  grace  iind  grateful  by  her  love,  planted  tom*  ud 
beaoflowcru,  thyme  uthI  kwi-cI  hfrbit  of  uU  kinds  for  their  lue. 
There  i»  yet  the  little  Riojie  which  UM-d  to  In  golden-rod 
with  bird's  foot  trefoil — the  childish  *  ehocg  and  stockings.'  Doesit 
grow  there  sliU  for  new  little  lingers  to  gather  as  our«  did  m  muy 
^;^ears  ago?  The  garden-bed^  where  we  had  our  lilivs  and  uur 
"T0«e«,  our  Hweet  acabious  and  our  aweetcr  ittockf,  uur  wall-tta«ta 
andour  clove-pinks,  are  still  gsirden-bedi  as  of  old,  but  tbeir  flo 
no  longer  grow  for  iis.  The  merry  whooping  of  the  school-c' 
released  from  their  la«kj,  and  the  ring  of  tbe  blacksmith's  bai 
still  float  with  strange  inu«ic  up  to  tbe  terrace  where  we  walk  again 
|kS  ao  many  times  before,  looking  over  the  Limcpot*  and  aciOES  tfe 
riak«ti>Ca8tteCrsgeodGl!irutnara,then  round  by  Walla  Crag,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  all  our  hills  ou  tbo  one  side  and  hr 
green  sofl-liiced  Maiden  Mawr  on  the  other.  But  the  things  ooly 
remain ;  tiie  heart  of  those  things  a  deud  for  us,  and  there  is  no 
magic  cauldron  wherein  t  he  old  c»ii  be  made  young  again.  All  Uio 
same  the  I^tidy's  Itakc,  up  which  poor  I^dy  Derwentwater  fled,  aad 
tbe  lyady's  Pocketbandkerchief— that  white  mysterious  patch,  wbioh 
iJie  dropped  in  her  flight— »l  ill  ^trike  the  old  ebord  of  pity  and 
romance.  Cast  let  *lill  stands  up  like  a  young  prince  among  tbe  oUer 
moimtain^,  indeijendeiit  ofall  support ;  and  a  walk  up  to  tbe  top  wouU 
L  beas  pleasant  now  us  it  ever  was  when  one  of  the  great  'treat* 'of 
:  our  simple  day*.  But  we  would  not  repeat  tbe  question  which  we 
remember  through  all  this  misty  distance  of  time,  when  we  asked: 
If  this  was  the  mountain  whence  Christ  was  shown  all  the  kiDgdoof 
of  the  eunb  when  He  wa«  teni^itcd  of  the  devil  ?  
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the  vale  is  full  of  raemories.  At  Applethwaite  lived  that 
gooi  old  couple — he  a  tiandlooiu  wt^vcr,  sLo  a  diligent  and  faithfiil 
housewife — wbo  put  their  ouly  sou  \o  college  at  St. Bees,  and  made 
him  a  pnut  in  spite  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  They  had  to 
pinch  tfaemttclvcs  and  him  for  this  distindion  ;  and  many  a  timp 
the  whole  three  of  them  went  hungry  thni  lh»  lad  might  hn 
taught  liix  taaks,  and  many  a  time  too  he  had  to  lir  in  htxl  till  his 
only  ubirt  iras  washed,  that  hi^  mig)it  onediiy  put  on  th'^  black  gown. 
We  children  UMd  to  go  to  see  the  old  people  and  he  regaled  with 
milk  and  oat-cake ;  and  from  their  house  we  were  taken  on  to 
Skiddaw;  and  sometimes,  years  after,  no  used  to  go  the  whole 
round  and  cither  home  by  Daneing  Gate  or  by  the  lower  shoulder 
of  Latrigs  and  Goose  (iret-n. 

Round  the  lake  too  wn«  a  favourite  walk,  and  in  the  hard 
winter  of  1 837-8  (?)  when  the  hike  was  frozen  over,  we  used  to 
elide  from  end  to  end  doily.  There  was  no  skating  for  girls  in  our 
yoimg  days.  That  and  ewimmiug  were  unladylike  and  tabooed. 
There  are  the  crags  about  Lowdore  up  which  we  used  to  Kcramble, 
aod  where  one  of  us  had  once  such  a  dire  mishap.  There  is  the 
gat«  leading  to  Watendlath,  where  once  too  we  came  face  to  face 
on  (be  fells  with  a  fine  young  bull  over  which  we  Dearly  stumbled 
as  we  rounded  a  big  cono«^aliiig  Ixiulder  on  the  way;  there  is  the 
bog  on  Walla  Crag  where  we  one  day  sank  almost  up  to  our  neck ; 
there  the  beautiful  hut  dangerous  Derwent  which  cjirricrd  our  young 
bfOttwr  like  »  second  Hylas  to  his  death ;  there  is  the  bouse  where 
that  quaint  good  brother  and  sister  lived — he  with  his  flut«,  she 
with  her  housewifery — and  where  we  had  little  evening  parties 
with  loTer«  and  round  gameii  and  moonlight  walks  home  all  in  a 
h^^y  young  laughing  troop  together  before  dear,  sweet,  simple 
Keinriok  knew  finery,  weAltb,  or  luxury. 

And  here  is  the  house  where  the  writer  of  these  lines  was  boro, 
and  where  that  truo-hcartcd,  large- biaine^  man  who  haM  long  Wen 
the  busy  owner  lies  now  troubled  and  strit-ken.  How  long  ago  Mnc« 
be  came  riding  over  in  the  light  of  the  early  summer  morning  to 
St.  Bee«,  to  try  ainl  save  the  little  life  that  was  flickering  to  ita 
end  \ — and  again  to  a  still  sadder  trial,  rrnluplicated.  God  UeM 
him  I  He  taught  us  a  psalm  of  gratitude  that  day  which  we  hare 
oerer  forgotten  and  never  will ;  for  the  part  is  as  real  as  the  pie- 
aent,  and  a  good  deed  once  done  is  done  for  ever.  The  road  past 
his  house  and  through  the  woods  leads  us  to  Water  Kiid  Fay  where 
tha  old  hero  lived  his  lonely  life,  and  where  wc  uwd  to  land  for 
pienics  and  nearly  upset  our  boats  in  stretching  ufter  water-lilies. 
On  a  rough  lake  expedition  Water  End  Bay  wag  a  delightful 
haveo ;  as  on  that  day  when  we,  a*  girls  w^K"  o"t  J°  »  <^™'''<  wiUl 
xr.    as.  tut.  '^  ^ 
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\a%  boat  vitb  tn'o  bojrs,  and  escaped  a  capsize  b^  little  short  i 
tninuJe. 

But  time  and  gpaeo  are  narrovring,  and  (he' waSaeringi' 

mamor;  must  give  place  to  the  oonccDlrattoa  of  prwent  sonxurfiil 

fiicts.     We  did  not  come  down  (o  the  old  land  to  dream  or  lo 

i-emembcr  wive  aa  an  added  rogret,  but  to  forge  one  o^er  link  to  thL 

sacred  chain  of  aici«ciation  and  Borrow  with  which  onr  hearts  tal 

bound  to  tliis  btdovcd  place^to  lay  beneath  the  mow  one  who  hac 

lived  here  among  the  flowers,     Slia  wili   sleep   well    in    the  old_ 

churchyard  whore  »l«i>p«  the  sweet  mother,  hi^  in  hn"  prime  ; 

before  she  was  known  lo  aU   her  littJo  ones ;  whire   sleep* 

eldest  daughter — that  young  Kister  whose  loss  wa3  thatcfa  inotl 

twice  told.      She   will   sleep   where   rests    the   handsome  jonnj 

hrothcr  carried  under  by  the  swift  torrent  of  the   trrn(JKro>tu 

Derwent,  and  where  the  little  one  of  the  second" generation,  who 

came  with  the  flowtrs  and  di^d  lw'ri>re  the  fruits,  has  hie  •finall  ■ 

stone  of  loving  Memory.   She  will  sleep  where  slwps  the  Father,  i 

[  'who  was  so  long  the  pastor  of  the  dear  old  flock,  the  learned  »dio 

the  courteous  gentleman,  the  {fcnerons  friend  of  alt  the  poor; 

■nocrly,  faithful  to  bis   ministerial   duties   but   with'tut   .Npirttu 

j  'intoxication  or  excitement,  one  who  csred  to  do  rather  tlian  to  \ 

'and  to  be  rather  tlian  to  profe*^.     Her  last  resting-phce  i 

[!closc  to  Kobert  Soiithey's  and  *ide  by  tiide  with  her  own  hi 

rthttt  munificent  Evangelical  Mecanii  of  the  vale;  while  over  therel 

^Ba«saDth>vaite  lies  that  quiet  thoughtfid  philoropher — thatstodt 

of  human   life   and  faithful  doer  of  human  duties,  whose 

existence  was  like  a  noble   and   baroionious  lesson   taught  wilh 

dignity  to  l>e  learnt  with  respect.     He  made  his  brick  perfect  if 

ever  man  did;  and  there  it  ^tandein  the  great  Temple  of  Exsupt? 

without  a  flaw  for  even  calumny  to  point  out. 

And  now  uur  Eldest  ha;  gone  to  join  Ok  dumb  throng  heloi 
I ,  All  her  generous  hoi<pitu)ity  i*  over;  her  ready  sympathy  with  Kufl 
,ing;  her  eager  help  to  all  who  needed  it;  her  pleasure  in  thisar 
, pursuit,  in  that  page  of  beautiful  learning,  iu  religious  study  oadl 
I,  religious  exercise ;  her  handsome  person  and  her  giacioug  pre«eace — 
' .  all  aie  gone  out  of  the  world  for  ever,  and  nothing  is  left  but  a  nanf, 
a  memory  and  a  regret  I     With  her  the  last  link  snapji  for  us  of  h« 
own  generation  whom  she  leaves  behind.  Kkiddiiwlookidownocbn 
I,  grave,  but  we  sball  not :  the  tlirusb  and  the  robin  will  oome  and  dug 
Laboreber  head,  but  wc  fhall  never  whisper  to  her  tenderly :  'Poor 
dead  belovedl— we  lovwl  you  and  we  moiim  for  youV     .Strangrn 
will  live  in  the  old  house,  and  the  little  fw t  of  children  yet  untnn 
will  patter  down  the  old  church  path,  wilh  its  tree  root*  slanlng  to 
tiMiucfiue,«nd  it«  jutting ttonea  and  rocks  to  (rip  up  the  unwaiyi 
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as  once  did  ours  and  hers.  Other  handa  than  hers  will  tend  the 
flowers  which  she  loved  so  well,  watch  over  the  esoties  which  were 
l>cr  treasures,  takv  pridi"  in  ht-r  rare  ferns,  revi-1  in  her  fragrant 
oicliidf.  Cold  and  pale  the  lits  under  the  #aon,  needing  none  of  these 
things ;  vith  the  white  funeral  wreaths  that  claim  her  the  bride  of 
death,  and  the  cross  that  cmblemiBt's  porrow,  stiffened  in  the  frost. 
The  dusky  gold  of  the  beech-tree  stands  like  some  fountain  of 
slackened  iin>  against  the  white  background  of  the  «nowy  inoun- 
taiOB.  Iti  leaves  are  aa  dead  as  these  tenantji  of  '(ioii'.t  Acre.' 
The  wild  flowers  have  withered  down  to  their  rool^ ;  the  birds  are 
frozen  in  the  hollow  of  the  trees,  and  t)ie  little  brown  beasts  that 
burrow  underground  die  of  cold  as  they  sleep.  Tiie  end  of  4dl 
things  st^ms  to  have  come.  But  not  of  all  things.  Only  one 
chapter  of  human  history  is  cloi^ed ;  only  one  little  vulume  in  the 

I  great  library  of  the  race  has  'Finis'  written  across  its  page.  The 
race  still  lives :— the  law  of  profjress,  of  delight  in  life,  of  glory  in 
well-doing,  is  still  the  goveruing  law  of  life.  We  who  still  walk 
and  wake,  have  yd  our  future  and  our  work.  We  halt,  we  lament, 
we  lay  down  part  of  the  fulness  of  joy,  as  onr  tribute-  to  death,  by 

'  tbe  «de  of  a  beloved  one's  grave — hut.  we  go  on :  and  though  our 
eyes  may  be  dim  with  tears,  our  hands  must  be  stiong  to  work 

I  till  we  too  sludl  comi!  to  the  hour  when  we  must  &il  and  fail  into 
the  deep  which  kuows  no  awakening. 

With  eadiK«s  and  reverence  we  lay  her  down  in  her  grave ;  with 
sadoen  and  love  we  leave  her  to  Nature  and  Ktemity.  Her 
pleaaaDt  roice  is  hushed,  her  generous  heart  is  stilled;  those 
wbotn  die  honoured  in  life  have  Itonoured  Iier  in  death,  but  also 

'  thooe  whom  she  uiixjudged  have  carried  their  cross  of  mouming  with 
the  rest.  Peace  be  with  ber!  Her  life's  task  is  done,  and  iU 
deedsarebeyradrecallif  not  without  enduring  etTect  of  good  or  ill, 
•f  h^ipiDess  or  pain,  according  as  they  ftfll.     Our  memorial  word 

;  IB  alsoMt  said ;  only  one  remaius ;  the  last — the  end  of  all  human 

'lite  and  tbe  concentration  of  all  human  suScring— Farewell  1 
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^  Uoticr  in  ^pirc  of  l^imsidf. 
ir. 

'  HoLP  liarJ  there,  stranger !  *  cried  a  deep  Uug}iiog  voice, 
trat«t  by  ii  preposterous  Yanlteo  occcot'.    '  Vou'd  better  keep 
your  shirt  un,  I  gne^s.     If  carving  livers  is  your  game,  I*iii  thu^ 

but ' 

'  Floyd  1' 

*  Hullo,  Tom  1    Ha,  ba,  hii  I    AVhy,  you  looked  as  wickol  as  J 
catamount  for  a  momeut, — Dear  old  chap,  liow  goes  it  ?  * 

W«  hall  giiis{ied   hands ;  hut  the  next  iogtant  vro  threw 
arn36  roimd  each  other,  and  hugged  eaeli  other  like  a  couple 
ticrmans. 

Floyd  had  grown  an  enormous  mourtAchc,  and  wu  as  Uiiii  i 
almost  as  brown  as  an  Indian :  but  be  was  the  same  old  ¥V>ji^ 
Wy,  audacious,  and  full  of  fun.     We  sat  domi,  and  gazed  at  ow 
auotlier  in  silence  for  more  than  a  minute. 

'  How  did  you  get  here  ? '  I  asked  at  lengtK 
'Well,   I   dropped    round    from   the    plantation.     Tired 
niggers — thought  I'd  lake  a  ret^-     Want  my  portrait  painted.' 
'  I  never  was  so  glud  to  see  a  fellow  in  my  life ! ' 
'  So  t  thought,  from  the  way  you  opened  that  door.* 

*  Six  years  since  wa  parted,  Floyd  I ' 

'  We  sever  parted  at  all,  if  I  rememher  right.  You  sneaked  out 
of  it— too  proud  to  t&y  good-bye  to  a  puCTfr-proud  aristocrat  lik* 
me,  I  suppose.    Aluch  obliged  to  you  fx  tlw  l^acy,  all  tfaenaw-' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Nothing  particular.  I  only  found  you  out  about  three  DHStki 
ago.  llowuver,  we'll  come  to  that  presently.  Bees  eojojilg 
yourself? ' 

*0h,  I'm  all  right— at  least,  until  within  the  kst  two  or  Umt 
dap,'  I  added,  a  little  embarrassed. 

'Ah!  Well,  you  know  yon  always  were  an  eccentric  cJ«p; 
and  it  looki;  as  if  you  hadn't  clianged  much,  so  fiir  as  thatgooL 
When  a  man  with  twelve  thousand  a  year  iu  the  tbree-per-eoib. 
takes  to  living  in  a  German  attic  on  six  shillings  a  day,  ai 
painting  pictures  that  won't  sell  for  a  living  .  .  .  eh  ? ' 

*  The  fact  is,  I  lost  a  good  deal  of  money— after  you  left,  wo 
foow :  and — well,  I  see  you  mxist  have  heard  something  about  it' 

*  Me  ?    Oh,  no,  don't   imagine  such  a  thing,'  returned  Tleji, 
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WKuS  lazy  sparkle   in  bis  long   miscbievoiia  eyes.     '  I  never  bear 

anytbing,  and  never  iiii.spect  anything;  I  jiwt  take  things  aa  they 

come,  and  never  stop  to  a.4k  where  they  come  from.     It  wouldn't 

do,  you  see  ;  I  have  «ucb  extraordinary  luck.     It  im't  every  mnn, 

I  guvsx,  who  would  bnvu  tL«  luck  to  inhuril  a  fortune  of  a  million 

or  so  from  &  fvllow  wbo  didn't  know  of  bi§  cxititencc — and  who 

thought  all  the  time  he  was  leaving  it  to  somebody  else.     But, 

blesa  you  I  I  think  nothing  of  a  thing  like  that.' 

^^  *  What  sort  of  a  notion  have  you  got  into  your  head  now  P ' 

^*  '  A  notion  that  you're  a  hypocrite,  for  one  thing.     But  never 

mind  for  th«  pr(.-«cnt ;  time  onough  for  me  to  walk  into  you  tO' 

morrow.     I  say,  Tom,  haven't  yon  anytbing  to  wet  a  fellow's  wbistle 

^^b?     Where  I  bail  from,  strangers  lii)Uor  up  when  thoy  meet.' 

^H  I  laughed,  and  rang  for  Iwer,  which  happcnird  to  be  the  only 

'wTerage  at  that   moment  EubJLv:t   to   my   orders.     Old  Joanna 

brongfat  in  bottles  and  glasses  on  a  tray,  and  as  she  set  the  tray 

down,  I  observed  that  there  was  a  note  upon  it,  in  a  rather  soiled 

envelope,  though   ornamented  with   a   handsome  monogram.     I 

took  DO  further  notice  of  it  at  the  time,  my  mind  being  occupied 

with  other  thoughta.     The  hints  which  Floyd  bad  dropped  made 

toe  uneasy.     I  could  not  doubt  that  be  had  by  some  mcJkn>E  either 

(buad  out  tli«  wliole  tnith  about  my  transfer  of  my  gniml father's 

I  baqoMt,  M-  at  leatt  learned  enough  of  the  circuinetani-rs  to  enable 

L  Um  to  uk   me  very  pertinent   questions.     And   inasmuch   as  I 

'  pOMMMd  nothing  of  bis  command  of  countenance  and  readiness  of 

wit  and  solf-poasession,  it  was  plain  that  1  was  destined  to  let  tbe 

cat  out  of  the  bag  whenever  he  chose  to  make  me  do  so.     Bo  that 

laf  it  might,  I  was  resolved  to  allow  of  no  readjustment  of  the 

property ;  and  ait  I  had  reason  to  believe  that   my  tenn*.ity  of 

purpoM:  was  fully  eiiual  to  bia,  whatever  my  inferiority  otlxTwisc, 

I  consoled  myself  as  well  as  the  case  allowed. 

1^  Meanwiiile  Floyd  had  produced  a  gigantic  cigar-case,  winch 

^Pmed  to  he  the  only  thing  in  tbe  way  of  lug^^age  that  he  had 

'  lirougbt  with  him,  and  held  it  towards  me.     The  cigar  which  I 

laid  bold  of  proved  to  be  upwards  of  «ix  incbes  in  length  and 

thick  is  proportion,  while  the  aroma  which  proceeded   from  it, 

iCVaa  before  it  was  lighted,  was  such  as  woidd  have  made  the  least 

•caUniNBatic  smoker  devoutly  bless  his  stars. 

•They're  wretched  little  things,  I  know,'  murmured  Floyd,  as 
beitiiekoiieof  these  brohdingnngs  into  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  and 
•cntcbed  a  match.  *  As  n  general  thing,  of  coimte^  I  only  smoke 
them  before  breakfast,  or  between  courses  at  dinner.  My  reguUr 
weeds — the  big  ones— are  in  my  trunk  at  the  "  Saxe."  Raised 
n'wB  iaT»el£.     Well,  now  go  ahead,  Tom  old  man ;  let's  see  what 
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sort  of  RTi  account  you  can  ^ve  of  yoiir  adventuFOi  sinoe  the  i 
Cambridge  days — eh  ? ' 

Kow,  mj  rejoicing  at  i'loyd's  unexpected  arrival  bad  been  two 
fold:  fir«t,  I  was  gUd  to  8i,-«  him  for  hit)  ovm  satco;  itewndlj 
beca»w  of  the  sympathy  and  ndvico  which  no  man  wa«  bet 
qualified  tlian  h«  to  give  m<?  in  my  pn«i-nt  love-difficulty.  £d 
woid,  I  regarded  him  a«  ttcot  by  Frovidoiive  especially  to  be  mad^ 
a  coofidant  of.  Hi«  propocal  that  I  sbookl  gii'o  an  accoimt  of 
myself  since  our  Last  meeting  afforded  me  a  good  opening  vberel>j 
bo  lead  comfortably  up  to  the  intended  revelation.  Soch  toptc-s 
vhen  one  is  really  t<eriou»  and  in  earnest^  require  to  be  softly  ap- 
proached as  well  as  delicately  handled  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  now 
that  I  was  nctiially  face  to  f]»ce  with  my  conf«««ion,  that  I  could 
not  begin  too  far  hack  or  work  my  way  along  too  circumEpecUy. 

Accordingly,  I  made  my  start  in  the  extreme  distance,  ami 
gowdped  away  volubly  enough  ;  but  after  a  while  I  perceired  tliat 
I  Wiis  making  very  little  headway.  I  dilated  on  unimporUat 
matUirK,  and  was  no  nuarer  the  crucial  question  thtui  wbea  1 
began.  Instead  of  preparing  Floyd's  mind  for  what  was  to  cotoe, 
I  was  lending  him  off  on  entirely  discordant  lines  of  thought— 
if,  indeed,  he  were  attending  at  all  to  my  narrative,  and  sot 
rather  following  out  a  train  of  idean  of  hit  own,  under  cover  of  the 
Bmoke-wreatha  he  was  coiling  alioiit  him. 

Irritated  at  length  l>oth  with  myself  and  with  him,  I  Uoli' 
(short  ofl'  in  the  curn-nt  of  talk  and  said  abruptly : 

'  By  the  way,  Floyd,  you  haven't  told  me  yet  how  you  b^prwd 
to  turn  up  hew  in  Dresden.' 

'  Ah — ^yea — is  that  all,  then  i*  A  very  inlerestiog  atoiy  too,  nj 
hoy,'  he  grimted,  with  a  yawn;  and  throwing  hU  urns  alwve  bit 
head,  he  indulged  in  a  hearty  stretch.  It  was  too  evident  that  be 
had  not  likened  to  a  word.  What,  then,  could  he  the  salgect  d 
Bitch  cstraonlinary  preoeenpntiun? 

'Ah— what  was  that  you  asked  me?  Oh,  how  I  came  here. 
Well,  you  know  1  wanted  to  find  you.  .  .  .  But  come,  Tom,  sisoe 
you've  made  h  clean  breast  of  it,  »o  will  I.  I'll  make  you  my  eon- 
fidant,  old  fellow.  The  fact  ii<,  I'm  here  in  a  threefold  capacity— 
,•*  a  friend,  as  a  brother, aiid  as  a humph!' 

'  A  what  ? ' 

Vloyd  rose  to  his  feet  and  sauntered  to  th«  viodow.    A  pot  A 

I  stood  upon  the  sill,  and  be  pulled  off  the  largest  truster 

,aud  began  ulwlnicledly  to  pick  away  the  Qoweia.    I 

|«  have  my  Kuepieious  as  to  what  be  meant,  but  X  iwd 

After  a  pause  be  continued,  kcepii^  his  face  rather 

^  WM<1  twty  from  me : 
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'  Well,  you  ece  it's  Uiis  way.  Iii  tlio  foA  place,  I  decided  to  come 
orer  here  on  your  accaunt~-tlie  reanon  why  I'll  ttU  you  preseoUy. 
Then,  Uiought  I,  I  tthalt  see  Gwendolen  (that's  my  sinter,  you 
know),  irliom  I  luivcn'l  met  for  I  don't  know  how  many  years; 
and  instead  of  letting  lier  know  I'm  coming,  I'll  give  her  a  sui- 
prue-party;  appear  before  her  unexpectedly — slm  falls  into  my 
tna*  with  a  shriek — and  all  that.  Now,  after  my  dear  old 
pveroor"»  death- ' 

■L  'Is  he  dead,  Floyd?' 

^F  '  Eight<N:u  uontha  sgo — ^yes.  Well,  after  tliat  she  wrote  me, 
that  she  was  going  to  live  at  livr  uncle's — our  mother'n  brother — :_ 
n  (fooil  fpllow,  I  bflieve,  though  I  never  saw  liim.  So,  as  *oon  a» 
I  landed  ju  Liverpool,  I  went  straight  there.  Thoy  weren't,  at 
borne,  and  the  house  was  locked  up.  I  made  inquiries  in  tlie 
nlla^,  and  was  told  that  tliey  had  tttarted  on  their  travels  about 
three  moDttix  Iwfore,  and  the  fellow  in  charge  of  the  house  said 
he  lielieved  tliey  had  intended  to  take  a  run  on  the  Continent 
fint  and  then  to  go  to  America.' 

•  To  give  you  a  surprise-party,  I  suppose  ? ' 

•  Yes.  HoweTcr,  I  thought  I'd  try  the  Continent  first,  for  I 
knew  you  miut  be  somewhere  thercalwuts,  and  1  couldn't  go  hack 
to  America  without  you  io  any  cu£e.  .So  I  crossed  over  to  Paris, 
and  began  beating  up  the  ground  carefully.     By-and-by  I  camv 

I  tCKHK  Bome  obscure  intelligence  about  you ;  but  not  a  word  coidd 
\  I  bear  about  Miss  (ivendoleo.    I'm  pretty  well  convinced,  now, 
'  that  she  is  this  moment  on  my  plantation  in  Maryland.' 
1^^   •  What  a  pity!  I  >hculd  lik«  to  hav<-  seen  her,  too.' 
^L  '  Oh,  I  uiran  you  shall  sotuc  day,  Tom ;  I'm  told  slie's  good- 
HEking,  lltough  I  can't  «pc4ik  to  that  on  my  own  knowledge;  in 
bet,  if  she  is,  «he  must  be  very  much  cliangcil   from  the  scrawny, 
ftecklcd  little  fidget  she  used  to  be  seven  years  ago.     However, 
she's  out  of  the  question  Just  at  present.     Itut  .  .  .* 
I         '  Vou've  accounted  for  younelf  »*  a  friend  and   a  brother ; 
now  for  the  other  thing— tin  "  humph  "  ? ' 

•  You  know,  Tom,' said  I'loyd  after  louic  hesitation,  knocking 
the  aab  from  his  cigar  with  the  remains  of  the  heliotrope  UoKsom — 
*you  know  I  never  was  like  some  fellows — susceptible — always 
&tling  in  love,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — eh  ? ' 

I  could  not  help  grinoing  at  thia  exordium.  Floyd,  »o  long  as 
my  acquaintance  with  him  had  histt-d,had  lecn  without  ejcceptioo 
the  nio«t  fickle  and  iccortigible  Birt  I  ever  saw.  Ho  wu  alirays 
in  and  out  of  love,  aod  bis  longest  attuckmcut  seldom  lasted  six 
weelu.     The  effrontery  with  which  he  now  reccnnmendcd  lumvelf 
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tu  aiy  Lidiuinitiun  as  a  model  of  continenoe  in  tbie  re«pect  was  too 
much  for  even  m;  ^ravitjr. 

•  Fve  known  very  few  fellows  like  you,  at  all  events,'  «&s 
non-committ;>l  roply;  'and  from  what  I  do  know,  I  should  thinlc 
it  very  probiiblt?  your  time  might  have  come,  nt  liist.' 

■  •Well — only  tliia  is  no  laughing  matter,  min<I  you,  Tom,' 
Tta^d,  turning  round  upon  me  with  a  countenance  of  extresM 
aolonnity,— *  it's  very  natural  you  nhuuliln't  quite  undetstsnd 
how  a  man  like  myself  feeU  when  his  heart  if  really  touched  for 
ttie  firttt  time  ;  you've  always  been  out  of  the  \t*j  of  such  thinfi^ 
you  know — you  never  look  to  women.  But  my  whole  voul  is  ia 
this  affnir ;  itV  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  I  might  Bay         ■' 

At  this  point  I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer,  but  laugfanl 
openly.  Floyd  was  so  exactly  and  categorically  reproducing  the 
dear  old  incorrigible  Floyd  of  college  days,  who  was  wont  to 
rave  precisely  tliu:(  aliout  each  latent  mistress  of  his  fancy,  that 
the  depths  of  mirth  were  stirred  within  me.  He  was  a  good  deal 
annoyed  at  iirxt;  hut  finally  the  comers  of  his  moustache  hegta 
to  twitch,  and  hiv  iniperlurbablegood  nature  to  reassert  itwlf.  'I 
am  in  earnest,  tliougti,  this  tiioe>,*  be  persisted,  when  gravity  was 
restored.  *  Vou  know,  we're  not  boys  any  longer,  Tom.  Yon 
must  allow  a  man  to  have  one  serious  feeling  before  he  dieV 

'  So  I  do,  Floyd  ;  it  waa  only  the  oM  associations  that  tickled 
me  ;  and  also  another  thing,  that  will  8tu-pri«c  j-ou  when  you  hear 
it.     Hut  tirst — go  on  with  vour  yam.     Who  and  what  is  ie?' 

'  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  1 ' 
I        *  You  don't  know  ? ' 

l  '  All  I  know  is,  Tom,  tliat  I  have  ««eD  her,  and  that  I  adore  her. 
I  have  never  been  aide  to  get  speech  of  her,  or  even  »j  mach  tf 
find  out  her  name.  If  she  were  like  other  girls,  I'd  soon  serap* 
an  acquaintance ;  but  she  awes  me  and  abashes  me,  and  I'd  no 
more  think  of  l>eing  unceremonious  with  her  than  with  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  I  must  get  presented  in  regular  forai  or 
not  at  all.  Ilut  nobody  seems  to  know  her ;  she  seems  to  bo  travel- 
ling  incog.  They  never  stop  at  hotels,  but  always  go  to  private 
lodgings,  so  there's  nothing  to  be  learnt  through  feeing  waiters.  I 
first  caught  sight  of  her  in  Paris,  and  have  be«u  trotting  round  at 
ber  heels  ever  since,  sometimes  losing  her  for  a  while,  but  uo!  for 
long.  Yesterday,  though,  I  thought  she  had  given  me  the  slip 
finally ;  but  by  accident  I  heard  it  rumoured  that  some  one 
answering  her  description  had  taken  the  train  from  Berlin  aoutlh 
wards  four  days  ago.  I  came  on  here,  on  speculation  ;  got  ben 
early  this  morning;  and  sure  enough,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  her  as 
■h«  drove  by  in  her  carriage,  not  three  hours  since.' 
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'  By  Jove,  I''loj(l  I  .  .  ."  jaliJ  I  musingly  ;  and  paiiscd. 
'That'*  my  yarn,  so  far  as  it'is  gone.' 

I  ro««,  aud  joined  him  at  tho  window,  and  'xv  bot>i  leaned  over 
sill  and  ^axtxl  thougbtfutly  down  on  ttie  stTi.-ct  buneutii.  The 
icideocc  that  the  objecls  of  our  respective  adoration  should  Iwth 
hftppen  to  be  in  town  at  the  Kiine  time,  impressed  me.  It  con- 
firmed me,  too,  in  my  de^igTi  of  muking  Floyd  my  conlidant,  as  lie 
had  made  me  hiK.  Our  dcslinii's  were  ent^nj^U^d :  and  the  fact 
tliat  his  predicament  of  not  knowing  so  much  as  the  name  of  his 
nustress  was  identical  witli  my  own,  encouraged  me  to  procood. 
Eztetly  vhat  I  expected  to  gain  from  my  confession,  I  did  not 
jwitse  to  consider.  Matrimony  must,  of  course,  be  a»  inuc-h 
■gainst  my  principles  now  as  it  had  been  yesterday  :  nevertheless, 
somehow  or  other,  the  magnetism  of  Floyd's  presence  had  tho 
effect  of  causing  me  at  least  to  reconsider  the  matter.  It  might 
be  worth  my  vhile,  at  all  event.^,  to  hear  bis  opinion  upon  it :  it 
voald  be  an  opinion  founded  upon  good  sense  and  knowledge  of 
the  world.  The  chances  were,  I  reflected,  tliat  he  would  but  con- 
fino  my  own  views  as  to  my  unfitness  for  the  married  staler :  had  he 
not  already  insinuated  as  much,  while  ignorant  of  my  infatuation  't 
J  would  speak  out,  then,  fearlessly :  and  I  would  speak  at  once. 

*  Hoyd • 

The  loud  rattling  of  a  carriage  over  the  ntonea  l)eneath  inter- 
rupted me.     We  both  looked  down,  and  at  the  sight  which  metj 
our  eyes  we  both  sturt^Ml.     Floyd  wu*  the  first  to  «peak. 

'Quiclcl  look  there,  Tom,"  cried  h<r,  catching  niy  arm  with 
more  of  excitement  in  Ins  manner  than  I  had  ever  Ix-fore  known 
bim  to  betray ;  '  look,  man,  there  she  is ! ' 

'She?'  I  cried  ;  '  why,  how  did  you  know  her?' 

*  Know  her  '•'     Know  the  woman  I  adore  ? ' 

*  You— adore ' 

*  She's  the  one  I've  been  telling  you  about — the  one  I  love  1 
0  you  beauty!'  and  he  kissed  his  audacious  hnnd  at  the  retreating 
carriage. 

I  left  the  window  wilhoiita  word,  and  walked  to  my  chair.  The 
truth  was  revealed  ;  Moyd's  '  8)i«'  was  mine :  we  lioth  loved  the 
aame  woman !  The  carriage  had  coutuiucd  three  persons— the 
white-bearded  old  gentleman  ;  another  old  gentleman  who,  from 
the  hurried  glance  I  had  obtained  of  him,  reminded  me  very  much 
of  Mr.  Friiby,  our  former  business  a^cnt ;  and  last  and  abo\'e  all, 
Vsm  lovely  heroine  of  the  Concert-garden  adventure. 

Floyd  still  remained  at  the  window,  gazing  down  the  street 
•fter  the  vanished  vehicle :  and  I  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
toni^  thus  afforded  me  tu  hastily  review  my  position,  and  decida 
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wbit  cour^  of  aotioa  I  oiii^ht  l.o  piirsutr.  It  was  to  be  oaled^  id 
the  fintt  plact?,  that  ulthougb  I  had  been  nude  aware  of  the  in- 
soluble dead-lock  between  m;  Cricnd  and  myself,  be  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  it.  The  accident  of  bis  bsnog  beoi  beforehand  in 
exclaiming  at  sight  of  the  carriage  bail  made  all  the  dilTereaee. 
Had  my  tongue  been  an  instant  quicker,  be,  and  not  I,  would 
have  been  tbe  diMCOOsuIatc  ouc.  It  was  fate:  and  I  reflected,  with 
perhaps  a  moment's  bitterness,  that  lat«  had  always  been  as  kind 
to  him  as  bIic  hod  been  unkind  to  me. 

Jtut  this  unworthy  mood  did  not  last.  If  it  was  no  £ault  ef 
■nine  tliat  I  was  unlucky,  certainly  Floyd'#  good  fortune  vas  oo 
fault  of  hi*.  And  a«  for  tliu  prcKiiil  u^air,  I  ought  (consiMratly 
with  myself)  to  rijoicc  rtitlier  than  grieve  at  the  turn  it  had 
taken.  If  I  did  not  wish  to  marry,  my  disinclination  now  bade 
fair  to  be  respected  ;  destiny  was  working  on  my  side,  after  all.  I 
ought  to  esteem  it  a  happiness,  moreover,  that  it  had  fallen  to  my 
lot  not  ouly  to  endow  tny  best  friend  with  a  fortune,  but  with  a 
wife  likonrife  :  and  to  do  him  tbt'sc  favours,  loo,  without  his  sus- 
pecting that  it  was  from  my  hand  they  wi're  received.  All  this,  I 
say,  was  very  delightful  from  the  moral  point  of  view ;  but  I  will 
not  be  so  UDcandid  as  to  pi-ctcnd  that,  at  the  tirst  blush,  I  was  at  all 
delighted.  On  the  contrary,  I  felt,  for  the  Stat  time,  that  I  was 
by  no  meansi  so  averse  from  marriage  as  I  bad  suppcMed :  and  that 
my  only  chance  of  iiajipineM  in  that  relation  was  now  puling 
away  before  my  eyes.  True,  tlic  chance  had  at  the  best  been  but 
a  alight  one ;  few  things  wore  less  probable  than  that  I,  without 
money,  influence,  or  perK>nal  attractiomi,  could  ever  have  woo  so 
fair  a  prize  as  that  wliich  I  bad  dreamed  of.  Yet  I  perceived  that  fl 
I  would  havo  strivt-n  to  win  it  with  all  my  strength.  I  reeogniswl 
the  folly  and  iusiricerity  of  my  apparent  reluctance.  I  liad  dallied 
with  ray  great  opportunity  while  it  had  been  mine,  and  now  that 
it  was  for  ever  loat,  I  saw  my  mistake.  Well — Floyd  would  have 
her ;  be  it  so.  At  least,  I  would  not  play  the  dog  in  the  manger 
with  him.  I  will  act  an  I  Ijnaw  he  would  have  acted  in  my  place; 
and  though  it  might  be  with  a  bad  gmcu  at  firit,  I  must  Inist  to 
time  and  leoson  to  reconcile  me  to  the  inevitabU-.  ,.^| 

'  Wasn't  slie  divine  ? '  sighed  Floyd, slowly  withdrawing  bimseir 
from  the  window  aud  rctmning  to  liis  chair.     )Io  look  a  deep 
draught  from  liis  becr-schoppen,  sulcctod  another  huge  cigar  &om  fl 
(be  cigar-ease,  lit  it,  nnd  sighed  onuc  more.  H 

'  Vou  don't  know  lier — do  you? '  he  next  iO()tuTed,  turning  a  ■ 
laxy  glance  upon  mc.  ■ 

'  ^"hat  do  you  mean  ?     1  know  nobody  here.'  ■ 

,,  *JI  was  (mly  thinking,*  rejoined  Floyd,  without  obeen-ing  m/  J 
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ioD,  *ltow  nice  it  woiiIJ  Imvi-  been  if  jou  could  Lave  intro- 
lu.     Ttiougli,  to  be  sure,  no  onv  could  know  a  j^irl  like  that 
itbout  falling  in  bve  with  her  himself;  so  maybe  il'«  better  for 
fts  it  U — ch  ?  ha,  ha,  ba ! ' 

*Ua,  bal  I  see — yoa  dread  a  poiuible  rival  in  mc — ha,  hal ' 
*  Dread  isn't  exact);  the  vord,  Tom  old  fellow,'  said  Floyd,  in 
a  changed  tone,  pcrhapit  fancying  (for  hiK  perceptions  were  as  aoutv 
aa  hia  heart  ym  gi^ticrou);)  titut  his  jesting  alluitioa  bud  burl  my 
feelings.  '  If  you  were  in  luvc  with  this  girl,  I  would  give  tip  my 
chance  to  you  ia  a  moment— and  do  all  a  man  could  to  promote 
your  cuccess  toou  You  know  what  I  think  of  you,  Tom ;  but, 
hang  it!  we're  Anglo-Saxons;  we  can't  be  always  bursting  into 
team  and  swearing  that  we  love  another  I  Hut  I  know  what 
you're  done  for  me ;  and  I  mean  to  do  i«uietbing  for  you,  when  my 
time  comes.* 

'  All  right,  Floyd,'  said  I  hastily.    '  Only,  don't  talk  as  if  you 

I       owed  me  anything,'  I  added  presently ;  '  because  yon  don't.' 

I  •  Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  go  to  work  strictly  on  the  debit  and 

credit  principle,"  he  answered  with  a  smile.     '  But, — since  wo've  got 

to  talking  in  this  vein  somehow,  we  may  as  well  huve  it  oul  and 

done  with  it.     I  found  out,  quite  by  accident,  tlio  little  i*usa  you 

'       phycd  off  on  me  six  years  ago.     I  stumbled  upon  tlie  revelation 

only  three  months  back.     And  that  led  to  my  discovering  your 

^—poverty.  Altogether,  Tom,  it  took  the  wind  out  of  me  for  a  moment.' 

^H       *i£emember  one  thing,'  I  interposed  ;  '  it  w.-i«n't  until  after  I 

^^  bail  dyne  that,  that  the  robbery  oamc  to  light.     1  expcct«d  to  be 

^^ richer  thnu  you-  — — ' 

^B  *  I  know — I  understand,  liut  now,  use  your  imagination  for  a 
^■tDoment,  and  put  yourself  in  my  place.  If  I  hud  enriched  you 
^Klieyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  and  tlien  turned  out  a  paujicr  myself, 
^HjDU  would  not  feel  exactly  comfortablit,  I  take  it.  And  if,  in 
^^Ihe  course  of  six  yeans  you  had  proved  yourst^If  a  good  steward  of 
file  pri^perty,  and  had  increased  il.-<  value  by  upwards  of  one-half, 
wouldn't  you  consider  it  no  more  than  a  fnii-  iind  t-vcn  thing,  con- 
^B  ttncivo  to  the  comfort  and  respect  of  bulb  purtioM,  to  make  that 
^Hincraase  over  to  me,  with  your  best  bow,  aud  so  live  happily  ever 
"tfler?     Eh,  Tom?' 

'Thanks,  Floyd;  that's  all  reasonable  enough,  and  tb«  only 
reason  I  dont  say  yes  to  it  is  this :  1  am  a  great  deal  better  off  as 
^K  J  am.  Money  would  not  do  me  a  bit  of  good — quit«  the  contrary. 
^V 1  like  to  feel  that  I  have  none  of  that  kind  of  responntnlity,  and  I 
like  to  imagine  that  I  must  work  for  a  living.  Of  course,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  imagination,  for  my  iooome  mppliea  me  with 
•a  I  Qe«d.    But  it  is  good  for  mc  to  have  an  occupation,  and  '- 
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feel  »ome  sort  of  olili^iilion  lo  ptimiif;  il.  I'm  naturally  prone  ta 
the  Uuvs— uDil  if  I  liiiil  uuthiiig  to  du  but  to  lie  back  and  enjoy 
myself,  I  should  liavc  them  all  Xhn  time.  We  are  oooititutcd 
di6fereutlyi  that's  all.     But — thanki^  all  the  same' 

Floyd  liiy  calmly  liack   in  his  chair,  and  pufTed  Imir^a- 
emoke-wrcatlia  cetliDgwardii  ere  lie  spoke  again. 

*  If  yon  tliink,'  he  tht>n  eaid,  '  Ibat  I  have  Ix-en  doing  nothil 
all  tliusc  ycar»  i'xce)>t  sit  »till  and  enjoy  mywlf,  yoii  are  ooDfoiiDid- 
ediy  m»(»kon.  I  bavc  worked  like  u  hor»e — though  I  mayn't 
look  like  it  now,  Tlie  possession  of  this  fortune  has  made  all  tjM 
difference  Wtneen  my  being  an  industrious  and  produetire  member 
of  the  community,  and  a  good-for-nothing,  lazy  detrimental — ai  I 
should  have  been  witliout  it.  No,  Tom  :  trust  me,  riches  do  not 
mr«u  idleness:  tbey  liaven't  with  me,  and  they  wouldn't  witli  j«u 
And  think,  old  fellow — you  have  made  a  man  as  well  a«  a  mil- 
lionaire of  me  ;  you  cannot,  euiely  you  cannot,  mean  to  K-avo  me 
under  xuch  an  infernal  weight  of  obligation.  Do  be  human,  Tom. 
You  luivc  been  generous  all  your  life ;  don't  bogiu  to  be  selfiih  in 
tlie  worat  kind  of  fiifhioii  at  this  late  day — and  at  my  expense  1 ' 

*  Qive  me  n  little  time  to  think,  Ktojd,'  said  I,  feeling  vejy 
jiick  and  mlsierable.  '  To-morrow  or  next  day.  Remember  that 
I'm  an  old  bachelor,  and  very  much  set  in  my  ways-'  But  the  fact 
wa«,  the  new  compliciition  alvont  the  love-affair,  which  of  coune  I 
was  unable  to  explain,  made  it  mure  than  ever  difficult  for  me  to 
entertain  Floyd'.i  proposal.  1  had  u  vrild  idt^  of  eMaping — hiding 
myself  whtrre  no  ingenuity  could  lind  mc  nut-. 

*  An  i>Id  bachelor,  eh  ?  '  exclaimed  my  friend ;  '  why,  I  hope 
yoi)  don't  call  yourself  so  very  old,  for  Tm  at  least  a  year  fuitber 
gone  than  you,  and  1  don't  consider  mjself  "set "  at  all.  "Ripe* 
is  tlw  fitter  word,  I  take  it.  But  apropos  of  this,  there's  mtnethlog 
I'd  like  to  say  to  you,  Tom  ;  it's  presuming  on  your  friendship,  I 
know,  and  maylw  I  ought  not  to  venture.     But  it's  on  my  mind.' 

'Out  with  it  I' 

*  It's  a  little  idyl — a  bit  of  a  romance,  you  know,  that  I  had 
imagined.  I  hoped  to  take  you  back  to  America  with  me,  when  I 
went,  and  I  expected  my  !«i.-iter  would  wrne  too.  Well,  she'a  tlieie 
already.  But  I  thought,  dou't  you  sec,  that  you  would  meet,  and 
perhaps  see  a  good  dc-al  of  each  otlier ;  and  I'm  certain  abo's  a 
girl  of  fine  character,  though  she  may  very  likely  be  no  great 
beauty  to  look  at;  and  of  course  she  has  half  of  all  I  own.  and 
will  probably  decide  to  settle  down  over  llicrcj  and  I'll  defy  soy 
woman  who  knows  what  you  are  to  help  falling  in  love  with  you.* 

Kloyd  was  actiLilly  stammering  and  getting  red  in  the  &ce.  I 
never  felt  my  heart  su  go  out  lo  a  man,  before  or  since.     Dear  old 
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Floj-d!   I»ow  liltle  he  knew  wliat  an  impossiliiUty  be  was  pro- 

*  I'm  not  a  marrying  man,  Klojd,'  was  all  I  was  able  to  I'eply 
at  Lhe  moment ;  but  I  kncir  that  h«  undentood,  from  my  lone 
and  look,  liuw  deeply  his  Eii};gi!«tii.>ii  bud  touctiod  me. 

Aflpr  tfait  cnsacd  a  ralfaer  long  silence.  At  but  he  remarked, 
carelmsly  takinj;  up  tb«  not«  nhich  nld  Joanna  had  brought  in 
with  the  beer,  and  which  I  had  quite  forgotten, 

*Ap[Kirently  I'm  to  take  your  assertion  that  you  know  no- 
body iu  town  with  a  reserv-ation.  This  lookii  like  an  iovitation 
from  tome  of  the  upper  ten.   The  monogram  is  big  enough.' 

*  An  invitation  ? — that  can't  be.'  On  opening  the  enveloiw;,  how- 
ever, I  found  (hat  he  wb3  right.  It  was  an  invitation  to  n  private 
fuiCT  iutl,  at  the  house  of  nn  lf»a  a  person  than  my  hanker. 

*  It's  very  rfningt- ;  I  never  ^juike  ten  word*  to  him  in  my  life, 
and  mr  balaoco  is  none  of  the  largest.  It's  to>night,  too— short 
notice!* 

*  He  didn't  want  lo  give  yo«  time  to  refuse.  Of  coune  youll 
go.  I.et  me  look  at  it — "  Mr.  Wyndham  and  friend  " — tbatmeass 
me.     We'll  go  together.* 

A  good  deal  to  my  own  surprise,  I  found  that  Floyd's  pto> 
ponl  was  Iry  do  mran^  *o  dii'tniteful  u-^^  I  !<tiould  have  vupposad. 
The  truth  was,  \  much  needed  »ome  diHlraef  ion.  Tbig  fancy  ball 
would  serve  to  pa»  away  what  otJK-rwisc  bade  fair  bo  be  a  very 
uooomfortable  eteniog.  After  n  tittle  discussion,  therefore,  I 
consented  (o  accompany  him  thither;  and  as  evening  was  already 
oomiDg  on,  we  iatlied  forth  to  procure  dominoe.  A  few  hours 
later  taw  us  entcoDced  in  a  drosky,  and  rattling  over  the  unever 
pavements  to  our  destination. 

*I  shouldn't  wonder,  l^  the  way,'  remarked  Floyd,  as  we 
alighted,  *  if  that  divine  creature  were  to  be  here' 

Mild  this  8u^'ge»tton  been  advanced  earlier,  it  would  have 
mwle  an  important  modification  in  my  plans;  but  it  wa^  now  too 
Iste  to  draw  Inek.  I  bethought  myself,  too,  that  it  was  highly 
improbable — considering  how  short  a  time  she  had  lieen  in  town — 
that  site  should  have  received  nn  invitation ;  and  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  I  could  slip  away  whenever  I  chose.     We  went 

I  m  up  the  illuminatetl  ^tairease,  therefore,  nnd  having  delivered 
our  eredentiaU  to  the  doorkeeper— a  warrior  of  the  siilcenth 
eenlurj',  armed  enp-A-pie  in  panoply  of  proof — we  advanced  lo  pay 
our  respect:!  Lo  the  hcn-t  and  hostess  of  the  occasion,  who  smiled  to 

I  tn  in  tiie  guise  of  Niiteraeker  and  SugardoUy. 

^K         *  It  is  the  greatest  pleaiure  that  I  meet  you,'  said  the  former, 

^H  in  broken  English,  b«it  with  entire  cordiality,  holding  my 
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)iir«ctioaately  as  he  spoke.  *  We  have  too  Utile  seen  of  jou  bere 
— you  axe  too  miic]i  to  youri>clf.  It  ^halI  l>e  our  hope  that  joa 
DOW  do  U8  the  honour  very  often.  Vou  Rhall  Gnd  wme  of  your 
compatriots  here  U>-nigfat,  I  think,  a]l  very  aoxiou.'i  to'  enjoj 
the  favour  of  your  prcfetitation.     Dcftrsir,  till  our  next  meet!* 

^leanwhile^  Madame  Sugardolly  was  sajdog  something  equally 
civil  to  Floyd,  Tliat  was  natural  enough ;  his  wealth  and  ooa> 
Mcquent  importance  were  probably  well  known ;  but  I  was  at  a  low 
to  understand  such  a  sudden  aceesa  of  Battering  attention  to  me. 
I  inu  nobody,  and  acciiiitomed  to  be  treated  accordingly.  Could 
my  worthy  banker  be  labouring  under  the  delusion  that  I  wm 
i-omebody  else  ? 

Leaving  this  qucGtion  to  solve  itself,  I  took  Floyd's  arm,  and 
we  threaded  our  way  slowly  through  the  brilliantly  and  grotesquely 
attired  crowd.  Many  a  [|uaint  and  graceful  figure  was  there,  but 
none  with  which  either  of  us  was  familiar.  I  taw  that  Floyd  vru 
keeping  a  keen  look-out  for  some  one,  and  bad  do  difficult  in 
guevsing  who  it  might  be.  But  we  made  the  circuit  of  all  the  rooma 
in  run.  We  drifted  at  length  into  the  haven  of  a  small  sid^fDOiBt 
curtaiucd  off  from  the  other  apiu-tments  by  a  heavy  porfjjrt 
hailing  ncro»«  the  doorwiiy.  Lights  were  burning  in  it,  and  a 
eon^rtable  edIu  stood  at  one  end,  but  there  was  no  one  theie. 
It  was  a  discovery  of  our  own. 

'Tell  you  what  we'll  do,  old  chap,'  said  Floyd.  'It  is  oi» 
eleven  o'clock.  Let  us  separate  here,  and  pursue  our  sevenl 
fortunes  for  the  Rpace  of  an  Iiour;  afl«r  which — that  is,  at  twelie 
precisely — wc  will  rendezvous  tu  this  room  and  compare  DOte*> 
What  say  you  ? ' 

I  made  no  ohjfction!i,  and  we  separated  accordingly,  he  going 
in  one  direction  and  I  in  the  opposite  one.  For  my  own  part, 
however,  I  bad  no  fancy  to  seek  adventures,  and  happening  to 
come  upon  a  convenient  entrance  of  a  window,  I  took  refuge 
within  the  shadow  of  tbo  curtains,  and  there  fell  into  u  brown  study. 
There  was  one  aspect  of  thu  affair  in  nhich  my  cousin  and  I  wen 
involved  wbicb  had  latterly  begun  to  disquiet  mo  not  a  little. 
It  was  this: — I  could  not  belicvo  that  he  vnis  entin-ly  and 
thoroughly  in  earnest.  I  bad  a  misgiving,  which  I  could  not  rid 
my#elf  of,  and  which  his  every  word  and  act  tended  to  confirm, 
that  he  was  not  seriously  in  hive  at  all,  but  was  merely  amusing 
himself  (as  he  had  done  a  hundred  times  before)  with  the  preU-nce 
of  being  so.  If  I  were  correct  iu  my  suspicion,  then  the  game 
which  was  fnn  to  him  was  death  to  me.  And  yet,  what  could 
1  do?  I'ultts  1  knew  for  an  absolute  certttinty  that  this  view 
of  Iho  case  w«re  a  true  one,  I  could  not  in  honwir  lift  a  ftnger 
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to  avert  the  coi«equcDfe ;  and  ubsolnte  CFrtaioty,  in  s  matter  of 
this  kind,  was  uoattaiaablc.  The  upshot  of  my  trown  study  Tfag 
therefore  a  cunviction  of  mj  ovrc  helplessness :  and  as  I  arrivnl  at 
it,  I  rai»d  my  eyt«  to  the  clock,  and  saw  it  wanted  but  two  or 
throe  minutos  of  the  appointed  hour. 

Edging  along  through  the  pre«8  as  rapidly  as  I  coutd,  I  soon 
came  to  thr;  curtained  doorway,  and  pushing  aside  the  poT^>.Te,  I 
went  in.  The  room  was  still  empty ;  Floyd  had  not  yet  returned. 
'  la  it  possible  he  can  liavo  met  her?' — thought  I. 
Even  as  tliethought  came,  I  heard  a  low,  distinct  woman's 
voice,  apparently  close  at  hand ;  and  following  it,  a  coarse,  guttural 
one.  I  knew  them  both,  and  all  the  blood  in  my  veins  tingled. 
I^ooking  about.  I  noticed  for  the  tirst  time  that  the  room  I  wan  in 
opened  into  another,  the  door  of  which  was  alro  closed  by  a  porlicrr. 
The  next  moment  I  bad  thrown  it  open  and  stood  within. 

I  taw  the  young  tady  crouched  away  in  the  farther  o<irner  of 

the  room,  her  face  pale,  ber  lips  set,  her  eyes  sparkling ;  and  before 

her,  with  bis  1;ack  towards  me,  I  saw  the  over^wn  hulk  of  Von 

aiKjt.     He  wait  attempting  to  get  bis  arm  round  her  wattti,  at  the 

rae  lime  thrti.iliiig  forward  his  coarse  face  to  kiss  Itvr. 

A«  ber  glance  met  mine,  a  light  of  relief  entered  into  her  face 
bich,  even  at  thaf  crii«i»,  filled  me  with  a  grand  tremor  of  un- 
ning  delight.  Voo  Vau«t  »aw  it  too,  and  teemed  at  once  to 
llvine  what  had  huppcucd.  Ifc  faced  about  immediately,  bta 
id  clutching  at  the  hitt  of  his  tabre. 

But  before  he  cotild  draw  it  from  its  sheatb,  I  had  thrown  my- 
eetf  upon  him,  and  eei7.in<r  him  by  the  collar  of  hiA  uniform  and 
,y  one  of  bis  epaulettes  I  v:certed  all  my  strength  nnd  tiung  biiu 
oleoUy  hackwardtu  He  staggered,  but  did  sot  fall.  I  perceived 
lat  the  fellow  had  been  drinking,  and  wa;t  in  a  mood  to  commit 
any  violence  or  outrage.  Hi*  face  was  red,  and  the  veins  of  his 
forehead  were  swelled  with  passion. 

With  an  oath  be  drew  hii  sabre,  and  delivered  his  point  full  at 
my  throat.  Ttie  movement  "vnts  so  rapid  that  I  was  prepared 
■ither  to  parry  nor  to  avoid  it,  and  it  would  liavc  gone  hard  with 
;  hut  before  the  keen  steel  could  quite  reach  me,  my  rigl:t 
ma  caught  by  two  slender  nervous  hands,  and  I  was  dragged 
ircibly  to  one  aide.  Voa  Vanst,  overbalanced  by  the  weight  o( 
ii<  oivn  thrust,  stumbled  forward ;  the  stheaLh  of  his  sabre  tripped 
him  up,  he  whirled  round  and  fell  heavily  oit  his  buck,  striking  hi: 
head  ail  he  did  »i  against  the  sharp  comer  of  the  porcelain  stove. 
Tiie  Wow  stnnned  him,  and  he  lay  motionlesf. 

And  there  stood  I,  unhurt,  saved  by  her  whom  I  had  8aved,and 
«bo  had  MV«d  me,  ainl  who  still  dung  to^my  atm^  \n'D.VVb%«.'Kft. 
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tremulous.  It  was  a  moment  worth  more  Uiaa  a  Ufeiiine ;  It  TU 
but  a  momfrnt. 

As  I  turned  towards  her,  site  let  go  my  arm, smiled  Eaintljr,  and 
Hat  down  upon  tlie  nearest  chair. 

'  I'm  very  much  ohliged  to  joii,  I'm  sure,*  gaid  she. 

'  I  think  the  obligation  is  on  my  side,'  I  aoHwered,  as  awkwardi? 
as  possible. 

'Oh  no — lUmukyoii — Ilhankyoul'  Her  eyes  fi-ll  upon  the  in- 
sensible  lieutenant,  and  she  shuddered.   *  Do  you  think  lie's  dead  ? 

He  deserves  to  be  hurt  as  badly  as  posHible,  but  not  quite  killed I 

shouldn't  want  that:  I  should  have  to  think  of  him  then,  yon  know.' 

Several  hours  later,  I  betJiought  myself  to  smile  at  this  con- 
ceit; but  ut  tbc  time  I  w.is  quite  too  much  embarnutwd  and  excited 
to  think  of  such  a  thing.  Moreover,  I  was  very  badly  frightened,  and 
that  for  a  cause  sufficiently  whimsical,  namely,  that  I  was  hooe- 
lesaly  entangling  myself  with  the  woman  t«  whom  Floyd  had  a 
prior  and  superior  claim.  Unless  I  escaped  at  once,  I  knew  I 
should  never  get  away  at  all — until  I  had  asked  her  to  love  me,  and 
she  had  refused  point-blank.  And  tliat  would  be  too  late  for  my 
Bclf-respect.     Oh,  Flojd !  why  could  you  not  love  somebody  eUe  I 

*  I  think  I  must  go  now,  if  jxtu  will  excuse  me,'  I  stammered. 
'  I  have  an  engagement.' 

*  But  I  can't  be  left  alone  with  thai  1  *  she  exclaimed  piteouslr, 
at  the  same  time  indicating  the  unfortunate  lieutenant  witJi  bo- 
foot.  I  forgave  him  from  that  moment.  *  Won't  you  wait  witii 
me  in  the  other  room  until  my  uncle  comet  back?*  sheoootinued: 
'  he  should  have  been  here  l)efoi-e  this.* 

Her  uncle  \  not  her  father,  then  \ 

She  hod  ri*en  and  taken  my  arm ;  1  gave  myself  up  for  lo«t. 
As  we  drew  aside  the  curtain  to  go  into  the  outer  room,  the 
curtain  of  the  door  opposite  was  simultaneously  pulled  aside,  and 
in  came — first,  the  white-bearded  old  gentleman  ;  second,  Floyd ; 
third,  a  military  gentleman  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel ;  and  fourth 
and  last,  my  old  friend  Mr.  Frisby. 

'  Here  she  is !  *  cried  the  old  gentleinan.  '  Gwendolen,  my  dear^ 
allow  me  to  make  you  acquainted  with  your  brother,  Mr.  f-lm-d 
Wyndhnm.     Who  is  this  gentleman  ?  can  this  be ' 

'My  cousin,  Mr.  Thomas  Wyndbam,'  interposed  Floyd,  with 
a  solemn  bow.  '  Gwenny,  your  mo*t  devoted  t '  He  took  her  by 
both  shoulders,  and  kissed  her  on  tlio  forehead  and  cheek.  At 
the  same  time  be  glanced  over  her  shoulder  at  me  with  ao  ei- 
pression  in  his  eyes,  half  comical,  half  rueful.  But  I  was  aa  yet 
too  much  bewildered  to  tmderstand. 

'  She's  lietter-looking  than   I  expected,'  he  remarked  to  me. 
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The  image  of  that  old  picture  of  her  grandmotlicr  tliat  ii*cd  to 
bang  over  mj  mantelpiece  at  College — recollect? — only  bur  bair 
&Dd  ef  ea  are  lighter.' 

TJi*n,  in  n  fliwli,  I  compreticiided  the  mystery  of  the  recognition. 
But  I  had  no  time  to  dwell  upon  it  then.  The  old  iincle  waa 
shakiu;;  me  hy  tlie  hand,  eungmtul&ting  mc  on  xometbing,  I  knew 
not  wliat,  and  introducing  the  Colonel  and  Mr.  Frigby.  Thv  latt<^r 
almost  embraced  me. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  I'homas,  I  am  so  glad — so  glad !  My  warmest 
congratulations  aUo — what  ?  you  liaveo't  he&rd.  Why,  we  have 
recovered   nearly  your  whole   fortune,  my  dear  air.     Kauiit,  the 

,      abMXMlder,  bos  been  at  last  arre«t«d.     You  arc  a  rich  man  ngaiu. 

^So  gbid,  to  giad  1' 

^H      I  mu  Hpeec))lc»(.     I  could  only  turn  from  one  to  anotlier,  with 

^^n  dazed  look,  as  of  one  half  asleep. 

^P  At  this  juucture  the  curtaia  of  the  iniier  room  was  again  drawn 
adde,  and  lo  ]  the  lieutenant,  with  his  sword  drawn,  but  with  an 
expression   anything   but  warlike  on   his  pasty  and  woe-liegoue 

.      feattires.     On  twviug  his  colonel,  he  trembled  visibly,  and  saluted 

^ft«ith  a  shaking  haw). 

^"       '  Hb,  sir,  you  are  here,  are  you  ? '  esdaimed  the  Colonel  grimly. 

'       *  I  bare  been  told  about  you,  Ilerr  Faust.     \'es,  sir,  you  will  diii* 
pnue  with  the  *'  von  "  for  the  future  and  spell  your  name  correctly^ 
■^youare  theaonof  a  swindler  and  a  convict.     To-morrow  you  will' 
appear  before  a  court-martial.  We  shall  see,  sir,  what  shall  t>e  done 
to  a  fiellow  who  disgraces  his  uniform  hy  insulting  Indies  and — hut 

I  go,  sir! — I^ic»  and  gentk-men,'  added  the  old  officer,  tuniing  to 
m  and  bowing, '  pardon  me  that  I  so  much  forget  myi^lf.' 

After  the  poor  lieutenant  had  slunk  away,  the  couveruitioad 
became  general,  and  uumberlesA  were  the  questions  avkcd  and  thei 
ei plana tionii  volunteered.  But  I  havr  only  a  dim  and  haxy  recol- 
leetioD  of  what  wa«  Miid.  I  kept  as  fnr  away  from  Miss  Gwendolen 
ai  poMlble,  and  scarcely  looked  at  her ;  but  for  all  that,  she  was 
tbc  only  person  in  the  room  whose  every  word  and  motion  I  felt 
and  Baw.  J  did  not  know  whether  to  commiserate  Floyd,  or  envy 
him.  Perhaps  ho  scarcely  knew  himself,  at  iirst.  But  since,  a 
few  jears  afterwards,  he  married  the  beautiful  Miss  Maryland,  of 
BalUmore,  and  has  beeu  the  tutppiest  of  huslands  ever  since,  i 
have  ceaaed  to  feel  anxious  or  conscience-«mitt«n  on  his  account. 

Shall  I  go  on,  and  tell  you  how  it  all  turned  out?  My  wife,  who 
b  leaniog  over  my  shouldi^r  as  1  write  thftw-  lajit  word*,  sayn. '  No.' 
And  I  submit ;  for  oac«,  yeant  ago,  when  she  was  a  Mim  Wyndham, 

j^abe  made  me  the  happiest  of  mankind  by  faying,  *  Vvs.' 

^H  JCLIAN  luwniuKxr. 
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AUtOlta  tltc  most  lioftiitiful  and  Entrrc^lin^  milwiiy  joui-nc^ 
England  miist  be  ranki-i)  those  alon)*  the  northern  sections  of  t 
Midland  line.  One  branch  leads  Atrai^ht  tlirouf[h  Cbeshire 
Cliestcr  to  Afancliftiter.  It  traverses  the  length  of  Delomri 
Forest,  fonnerly  on«  of  the  princi|ul  Koval  hunting  deniemcs 
the  kingtiom,  and  one  where  it  h  Miid  thnt  gnme  cotild  be  fbuDit 
even  if  Rcarce  in  other  part^.  The  tincieut  tree«  linve dissppearnl, 
and  th^ir  site  i»  occupied  by  a  more  modem  grciwUi.  laAerAj 
grwit  oak*  or  elma  are  only  to  be  looked  for  now  in  primte  pRrkf^rV: 
occusion&lly  by  the  roudinde,  near  some  ancivnt  villn^.  In  M 
times,  howvvvr,  CheiOiirc  was  almost  eovered  iritli  dense  fcmtt 
grotvth;  and  when  tlie  beautiful  old  Abbey  at  Birkenhead  was 
tenanted  by  monk«,  it  i«  Miid  that  Wirral,  or  (hat  pi-nin.ttila  uf 
Cheshire  that  lies  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee,  waft  one  aomVe 
wood.  Now  there  is  hardly  a  tree  to  be  seen  between  the  >reney 
and  llilbrcc  Inland  on  the  Dee,  though  an  old  dUtich  kit«, 

'  From  lUrlicnlit'itd  tii  IlilWrre, 
A  »i^uirpi;l  ci»n  ft"  fKiin  Irrc  to  Ut^' 

The  extinct,  or  nearly  cxtiuct,  wild  aninialj<,  stieh  as  the  bad!^ 
and  witd-cat,  lingered  licru  longer  than  in  other  purtfi,  and  some 
j««n  Hince  n  veritflhle  specimen  of  the  latter  was  sliot  on  I'eekfoftM 
Mo«it  by  a  friend  of  the  writer's.  Jt  wa.4  much  heavier  tUan  uit 
domestic  cat,  and  Homc  naturaliiil^  My  that  the  wild-cat  was  of  a 
different  species.  The  face  and  month  were  very  wide,  and  ao 
ferocious  did  they  look  vben  disturbed,  that  it  was  easy  to  mc 
vhy  to  'grin  like  a  Cheehirc  cat'  is  yet  a  comm<Mi  proverb  in 
north  of  Eni:;Iand. 

Watliug  .Stnx't  marches  in  pait^  :i]i>ug  by  ilic  r^lway,  and  iff' 
yet  the  principal  road  Iwtween  many  old  country  towns.  It  din 
off  in  a  marsli  a  few  mileir  from  Chestirr,  and  though  it  is  but  little 
known  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  city,  there  are  a 
series  of  Boman  arches  in  perfect  pref«rvstion  there.  Tlie  6ton» 
might  hara  been  shaped  and  8ct  in  Queen  Auik'b  time,  and  well 
pi'eflerve<l  even  then.  This  journey  through  the  middle  of  Cheduie 
wa$  opened  up  in  1 875,  and  is  extremely  interesting ;  but  it  I*  only 
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Aflerp&Baiiift  Miiriilc  and  laLiug  a  Eoutlierly  courfo  tliut  Ibe  beauty 
oftbe  BCenery  bcgina  to  develope.     On  tlie  vigbt  are  the  brond 
frrlib- plains  ofChpshire  irithtlio  parks  of  I'tiyntoii  and  Lymesprwid 
out  in  Tavay  acre»,  and  riiiing  in  tbc  iniddlt^  of  tbc-m  in  the  old 
town  of  Macclesfield,  with  its  «hurcb  foiiudcd  by  Queen  Eleanor, 
whose  memorial  crosses  *>n\e  hwn  tho  models  fnr  the  best  of  our 
modem  ones  and  on  wliicli  (irchitecl*.  (o  do  tbcinjiwtiw,  have 
Herer  a(t»*ini)li.il  tn  improve.     It  was  in  tliii;  town  tbat  the  com- 
miadoDcn  r^Mrted,  more  than  a  qnarter  of  a  century  ago,  (hnt  9(i 
per  cent.of  the  children  employed  in  the  factories  could  read.     On 
the  left-hand  side  of  thi-  n'>ad  is  a  long  dark  row  of  hill^  some  of 
which  are  well  covered  with  heather,  and  alionnd  with  Tory  fine 
i;roii.4e.     Tlie«   liilht   jJiut  imt  the   Peak   with  nil    its  romantio 
scenery ;  and  an  idea  ean  be  formed  of  the  wildnesH  of  the  conntry 
from   the  fact  tbat  between  S^effieId,  BainRley,  and   fiuxton — 
quite,  as  we  may  fay,  in  the  moat  enterprising  part  of  England — 
there  is  a  district  of  more  than  fovir  hnndred  miles  in  extent  that 
hta  never  licen  etartlcd  by  arailway  whistle.     Ciislleton  liee  in  the 
heart  of  this  region,  nnd  its  castle  wui*  fonnerly  considered  to  be 
qiiit«  impn^gnable.     It  takes  the  naateof  Pcveril  from  its  Founder, 
who  wu  a  i^on  of  William  the  Conr]iicror,  and  it  fibres   con- 
tpicnoiuly  in  .Scott's  novel,  to  which  itgav«  the  title.     The  road 
firom  here  to  Uuxton  is  singularly  wild,  an<l  is  called  Windgnte 
frMU  the  nifh  of  air  that  is  always  to  be  found  there.     Dark  rugg«l 
precipicea  riw  on  each  eide,  and  all  of  a  sudden  in  one  part  a  bend 
opnu  out  the  livnutifti)  vale  of  ('astleton.     Caetleton  is  the  only 
jjace  thai  can  be  called  a  country  town  in  all  this  great  diMrict ; 
Eyam  and  Dem'ent  are  not  more  than  villages.     The  wonderful 
stalactite  caverns  that  abound  hero,  and  are  supposed  to  cover 
many  square  miles,  do  not  meet  the  attention  they  deserve ;  it  is  a 
great  pity  they  are  not  on  the  Ithinc,  or  ID  tfac  middle  of  I-'rance,  in- 
stead of  bi-ing  only  a  walking  dit-tunec  from  ChapeMe-Frith  station 
on  the  Midland  lailwuy.   The  cattle  here  rirvs  from  a  great  rock  that 
ovcrlitnga  the  Dcrwent,  and,  as  ?cott  says,  the  *  feudal  Baron  clitno 
hia  oc«t  upon  the  rame  piinciptescn  which  an  eagle  selects  her 
ejty,  uid  built  it  in  ^uch  a  fathion  as  if  he  had  intended  il,  as  an 
Irishman   »aid   of  the  Martello  towt-i-s,   for   the  sole   purpowt  of 
piuutiing   posterity.'      As  we   procefd  along   the   line,  Ihe  road 
becomeit  much  more  beantifol ;  nod  Haken-aM,  which  lies  below  us 
on  the  right  hand,  is  a  perfect  model  of  an  old  country  town  with 
ita  grcst  church  spiroand  ohistering  roofs  and  elm-trccs.    It  once 
belonged  to  Pcveril,  hut.  now  is  the  property  of  the  Dtike  of 
Rutland.   Chatsworth  Pnrk  eitendHaway  on  the  left  hand,  and  tl»e 
tulway  EOOD  at^er  interfccts  the  ancient  liberties  of  Maddon. 
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counse  Hactdua  Hall  nceda  no  mention  here ;  it  is  certainly  ttie 
most  perfect  specimeD  of  an  ancient  baronial  mansion  in  England, 
and  even  the  modern  parts  are  of  the  early  period  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  The  park  is  under  ciiltivation  now,  but  it  etill  retains  its 
stately  appearance,  and  near  the  mansion  is  still  left  a  magnifiomt 
sweep  of  old  foresl^treea.  We  may  note  in  passing,  though  we 
are  rather  lingering  on  our  road,  that  Haddon  belonged  at  one 
time  to  the  Veroons,  and  the  last  male  heir  of  the  line  was  called 
the  '  King  of  the  Peak '  owing  to  the  splendour  of  bis  hospitali- 
ties. The  household  servants  numbered  generally  much  more 
than  a  hundred.  This  is  classic  ground  for  uiglers.  ABhboarne 
on  the  Dove  is  not  far  distant,  and  here  Cotton  entertained  hli 
friend  Isaak  Walton  at  his  country  seat,  and  wrote  the  second 
part  of '  The  Angler.'  He  was  a  charming  writer,  and  nearly  aa 
prosy  as  his  fnend  Walton,  but  he  wanted  the  fieahness  and 
almost  grim  simplicity  that  will  make  the  name  of  Walton  im- 
mortal and  the  delight  of  every  future  age. 

Between  Ashbourne  and  Matlock  is  a  singular  old  country 
town,  Wirksworth,  that  is  quite  in  the  wilds,  though  now  a  branch 
of  the  same  railway  reaches  it.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  there  are  remains  in  some  of  the  shops  and  houses  of  hand- 
somely panelled  rooms  and  enriched  ceilings.  In  one  small  inn 
is  a  chimney-piece  of  great  size  and  elaborate  workmanship,  for 
which  it  is  said  large  sums  of  money  have  been  offered, — And 
while  on  this  subject  I  may  remark  upon  the  wantonness  and 
selfishness  that  would  remove  some  old  relic  from  the  place  into 
which  it  is  built,  and  take  it  away  to  adorn  a  private  property. 
It  at  once  loses  its  interest,  and  the  walls  from  which  it  has  been 
plundered  lose  their  interest  too.  Within  a  very  short  distance  of 
where  this  is  written  is  an  old  mansion-house  now  cut  up  into 
smaller  tenements,  and  there  are  one  or  two  noble  old  fireplaces, 
and  two  ceilings  of  great  grandeur.  One  of  these,  which  covers  a 
very  large  farmers'  club-room,  was  actually  sold  for  removal  to  a 
new  house  that  was  being  built  in  a  watering-place  of  mushroom 
growth.  Here  the  purchaser  pi-oposed  to  build  a  room  to  fit  it  in 
his  new  red-brick  residence  :  and  whether  to  admire  the  purchaser 
or  the  seller  more  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide ;  hut  the  constructor  of 
the  ceiling  deserves  no  measured  praise,  for  the  pendents  and 
bosses  were  hung  on  wires  with  such  skill  and  care,  thut  when  the 
firs^t  section  was  cut  out  it  was  found  that  it  must  crumble  if  its 
lemoval  were  atter  \  now  it  remains  where  it  should  be. 

1  (annot  say  if  tb  paid  in  advance,  and  invested  in 

"■  "Viiih  bonds  \  but  we  may  in  charity  be 

it  ted  io  hoj 
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The  country  as  we  enter  the  southern  division  of  Derbyshire 
M  perfectly  chamuDf(.  Belper,  which  contains  the  great  millit  of  j 
the  Stnttt  family,  and  giveii  the  title  to  the  liend  of  the  tirm,  iai 
pawed,  and  on  the  right  hand  nru  the  dense  woods  of  KedleHton, 
the  (teat  of  Ixml  ticat^dale,  and  perhaps  nut  inferior  in  size  to 
Blenheim,  which  wa^  huilt  at  about  the  name  period.  Derby  i« 
soon  renchetl,  and  though  it«  name  is  the  centre  of  so  many  asM- 
ciatioD»  ill  Engluh  history,  the  town  itself  has  a  very  modeniised 
^hi{ipe«ra»»'.  All  Saints  is  an  old  church,  and  containa  some 
^^nonumcnts  of  the  Cavendish  family;  and  there  is  a  some- 
what curious  chapel  on  a  pier  of  the  bridge  that  spans  over 
tlie  Derwent.  It  has  been  the  market  for  great  indiiHtriefi  no  long 
that  it  baa  ceased  to  !«  an  aucient  town.  Cht-lliiRton  and  the 
cbanning  old  town  of  Melliotirne  lie  on  the  way  to  A»liby'de-la- 
Zo4ich,  one  of  the  olil  places  tiiat  are  so  nirely  viKitod.  Yd  it  is 
full  of  interest,  and  the  coimtry  round  it  is  delightful.  We  may 
•t  fint  be  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  singular  affixes  to  the  name  of 
the  town,  m>  unlike  miy  otbi-rin  England  ;  but  their  history  i»  that 
tbere  was  an  aucicut  family,  represented  ut  one  time  by  Couan  de 
Toit,  who  were  sovereign  Princes  of  Brittany,  and  one  of  them — the 
oelebratfd  Earl  Alan,  as  he  was  called — married  a  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  commanded  the  reserve  at  the  buttle 
of  Hastings.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  very  clear  or 
authentic  history  of  the  various  ramificutions  of  this  family,  but 
many  of  the  branches  attained  to  greatness,  and  one  of  them,  a 
count  of  Brittany,  married,  at  the  time  when  Fair  Rosikmund 
«u  spending  her  summers  at  Woodstock,  an  heiress  of  Ashhy,  and, 
as  he  wu  to  found  an  English  house,  he  took  the  name  of  Zouch 
|[Soucbe),  which  signifif-g  the  stump  of  a  tree. 

In  the  year  1461  AtJiliy,  with  many  other  estates,  was  granted 
to  the  excellent  and  amiable  Hastings,  whose  shocking  end  hot 
been  immoitaliscd  in  Richard  III.  The  splendour  of  his  living 
may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  ho  had  at  Ashby  Castle 
two  lords,  nine  knights,  fifty-eight  esquires,  and  twenty  gentlemen 
retained  by  indenture — and  that  not  an  apprentice's  indenture,  that 
coda  crrtainty  in  seven  years,  but  for  life — to  take  bit  part  agaimtt 
all  pcnons  whatever,  the  King  only  and  bis  rights  excepted^^ 
tJhakefpeorc  lived  k>  near  the  times,  and  the  truth  of  mo»t  of  hisi 
historical  allusions  has  been  so  proved  by  recent  knowledge,  and 
in  some  notable  instances  by  the  results  of  the  Uoyal  Commis- 
sion for  exhuming  ancient,  manuscripts,  that  we  may  take  the  fifth 
aoene  oftbe  third  act  in  Ktchard  III.  as  a  true  picture;  yet  agaiD 
and  again  we  read  it  to  comprehend  what  Richard's  moti\'e  was  in 
bis  MuMeo  and  barliami))!  eteculion.     Hasting*  was  9,  va^t  toi-i-i 
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torial  lord,  he  had  emparked  five  square  miles  of  land   romtd 
Asbbf,  aud  Urger  po«ic»aiouM  hard  bj :   be  apoke  with   tbe  bcal 
irishi»  of  Oloster's   claim  to  tbc  crown,  *Io   ihe  l>uk«'*   behalf 
I'll  give  my  voic« — which  I  prciumc  he'H  take  in  peiitlc  mrtf'   A 
and   he   doubtless   wished  to  live  in  i]utot  on  his  broad  acrK.    ^ 


I 
I 


But  Itiohard  wat;  liim>«ir 
the  riviilt — tJw  crealinv, 
indeed— Mpf  tho  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  Fbr  thirty 
vcare  England  had  bwn 
torn  by  thu  eenaeleM 
sinigglrK.  In  lens  (Imit 
a  <^Iiiarti>r  of  a  rt>ithirv  il 
is  <-Mtima(od  that  n^arlr 
half  the  ^ntrr  and  full; 
100,000  working  men 
lost  their  lives— thin, 
too,  out  of  a  popiilafioD 
not     so  birfif  3«    that  of 


flomc     English     oountieti. 

Nor  did  it  matter  at  what 

time  of  the  year  lhes«  inii- 

tosU  were  wiififd ;  whether 

at  aeed-time  or  harvest,  at 

tlie  eall  of  tbe  feudal  lord, 

the  iiuwilling  huilmniUnau 

had  to  leuve  his  crops  inid 

Ilia  cuttle  to  their  (ate,  and 

with  the  tiest  weapons  he 

could  command  be  had  to 

join    the   muster,   beating 

back,  in  bardiv  fi);uritive 

language,  bi^i  ploitgbitharBa 

and  pnminK-hookfl  into   «word»   and  i^peajfl.     Belalives  were 

course  oft*'U   by  eircunwtames  ranged  againBt  eaeh   other,  and 

iMinoe  the  mixture  whieh  we  «i  often  find  of  hesitation  and  blind 

indireriminate  furv.     Riehard,  Recording  to  Shakespeare,  hardly 

seems  to  hare  had  any  deeip"  "P""  ""^  ''**  ^^  Hajftinga  till 


Wardrr's  Toi.-<r,  Cuiiie.  Ai^fy-d^U' 
Zmci. 
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aughteroufi  tlioughU  overlook  bim ;  and  the  indvs;mon  and 
frcBzy  tie  showed  at  I^&worlli  Field,  aud  which  so  cbamctetise 
the  period,  were  a  litliog  tertuinalion  to  the  Ehocking  strifes  of 
the  Kuses.  Th«^  du  not  e.\ceed  in  Rciiiie  or  utility  a  feud  in 
In^lind  oalled  th«  'three-year-old,'  ""d  'f<»ur-year-oId,'  where,  for 
neatly  acanlury,  faction  ami  bloodahecl  distiirl)ed  the  country,  tho 
wbolii  question  Ik-idi;  lluit  of  the  age  of  a  heifer.  The  romains  of 
llio  cuetic  hvre  altovrn  may  couviry  iiK>inv  idui  of  its  former  eplen- 
doui,  Tht'  ehimiwy-picce,  which  would  be  an  excellent  model  for 
architects,  bangs  up  at  almost  a  dizzy  height  on  the  walh; 
indeed,  unless  the  beholder  has  strong  eye.t,  it  would  rerpiiro  an 
opera-^'lass  to  see  its  details.  The  octangular  watch-Iower  in  a 
lieautiful  example  of  brii;kwork  :  I  w;u  rt-miiidcd,  ou  SL-ciitg  it  for 
the  fintt  tiui«,  of  sotnc  remarks  I  bud  formerly  mudo  ahout  the 
t*Zodl<;iictf  of  brick  as  a  htiildiog  mat^-riiil,  und  also  its  picturc<iiqiie- 
oess  when  properly  bandlod  ;  but,  alas  \  the  heitdN  or  hands  to  mani- 
pulate it  have  taken  another  turn,  and  we  must  hegln  again.  The 
fragment  here  sliown  is  octangular,  and  the  chimney  stack  corbelled 
out  on  one  of  the  faces  increaseii  thelight  and  shadow.  ]ti.'d  brick, 
ereo  the  small  ooes  of  which  t)ie  lodge  is  built,  '\%  glaring  in 
it«elf,u>d  very  apt  to  run  away  with  it.t  employers;  iudccd,  unlesa 
«ufficieol  f^utAv  and  hreadlb  in  set'tired,  it  is  better  left,  alone. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Hurstmoucfux  Ca<lle,  8utton  Place,  and  other 
wvll-kDoirn  remaioK,  will  show  what  may  bo  done  with  this  splendid 
material  if  bandloti  rightly :  but  thoeo  who  designed  them  have 
pasted  away  and  not.  left  many  suecessoiA.  The  view  from  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  eastle  muxt  have  ht^n  grand ;  it  embraced 
some  of  the  finest  landj^eapes  in  ICngland.  Here  Mary  (jutwn  of 
ScoU  W3»  detained  on  her  road  from  ifoUoii  tn  Tuthury  Ca»tle  in 
StaObrdi'hirv.  Perhaps  slie  was  more  of  a  giie.«t  than  a  prisoner,  and 
hut  for  her  own  misdoings  she  might  liave  rcmaineil  a  guest  in 
Kngland  to  the  end  ;  but  ber  duplicity  and  ingratitude  to  Klizabelh 
compelled  the  KngUsh  (juecn  to  deprive  her  lir^^t  of  her  liberty, 
and  at  last  of  her  life,  though  this  was  only  when  she  found  out 
that  her  ScottiUi  *  sister '  was  implicated  in  a  plot  of  which  the 
Rial  act  was  to  be  lier  own  a)«ai»ination.  I  foimd  in  America 
•otne  years  ago  an  old  life  of  Maiy,  in  two  voluiuei',  by  a  Dr. 
Stnart  of  Ediohurgh,  and  writt^^'n  str«Dgly  in  ber  favour;  but  it  is 
inposHible  to  read  this  without  being,  like  her  ScottiI^h  Huhjeot^ 
almost  appalled  at  her  manifold  sins  and  wickednesses.  I'hey  were 
the  onea  to  imprisoo  her ;  and  tihe  c^cnpcil  from  their  anger  to 
Eliiabetli,  who,  if  »lie  could  have  cleared  away  the  crimes  laid  to 
ber,  would  have  used  her  good  oflices  to  restore  her  to  her  throne ; 
but  !<hc  had  not  been  long  in  England  before  she  plott«d  « 
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Philip  of  Kpaia — who  contrived  what  is  known  as  the  '  Spanid' 
Inquisition,  to  distinguUh  it  in  wickedness  from  all  other  inquiai- 
tions  the  world  has  known — to  restore  her,  and  even  to  introduee 
his  racks  and  fafjgols  vaXa  England.  One  w  almost  bewildered  to 
r«ad  her  defence  at  Fo'Jieringay,  when  she  coolly  f»j«,  after 
alluding  to  her  twenty  ycsrs  of  captivity,  which  but  for  her  own 
doinga  would  have  secured  her  the  treatment  of  the  mo<t  honoured 
goeat, '  I  Bcrupted  not  to  beseech  the  prince*,  my  allies,  to  employ 
their  arma  to  relieve  me,  nor  wilt  I  deny  that  I  hare  endeavooml 
to  promote  the  advantage  and  interest  of  the  persecuted  Catholics 
in  E[^;Iftnd.'  This  i*  recorded  in  the  old  life  of  Mary  I  have  jost 
named,  though  probably  Camden  preserved  the  speech  which 
givea  a  half-denial  to  her  complicity  with  the  Bahbington  plot. 
Now,  however,  her  complicity  mtand*  out  in  Oie  glare  of  ilay. 
Mvch  ofbcr  penoDsl  influence  wa^t  owing  to  her  lustrous  beauty, 
and  Wb  CDe  c«b  see  her  portrait  at  Aulwnp,  with  what  Antonio 
<^b  the '  fmiling  cheek,*  without  saytng  also  with  him,  *  Ob,  what 
•  {udly  <>ut«de  fidaehood  hath.' 

Adkby-de-Ia-Zoocb,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  was  viaited  by 
Wr  MB,  James  I.,  and  here  he  and  his  whole  court  were  eattertained 
ia  (teat  fplendour  by  the  Earl  of  Huntii^don.  Their  stay  lasted 
fee  smvateen  days.  Anne  of  Denmark  aud  her  son  H>mry,  who 
was  aid  to  be  by  far  the  most  respectable  of  the  ^ttiart^,  stayed 
here  tn  the  fii-vt  place,  and  .Tames  Hoon  nfterwmrdi  joined  them; 
this  was  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

Then  Aahby  Castle  was  in  its  grandeur,  and  we  can  trace  out 
■t  great  distances  from  the  present  ruins  the  lines  of  ancient  walls, 
tfljoh  at  some  future  day  may  delight  an  explorer  who  has  per- 
miauoo  to  excavate.  There  must  lie  under  the  fallow  landa  many 
iBvaluable  specimens  of  ancient  domestic  architecture,  tuch  as  oano- 
pies  uid  chimney-pieces,  that  would  be  copied  in  modem  reaidenoe*- 
T1>e  oiu>  shown  on  a  previous  page  is  not  very  co«tly  in  design,  and 
it  might  be  eoloiged  or  contracted,  though  retaining  the  eamt 
features.  Gro»e,  in  bis  *  Antiquities,'  gives  two  drawings  of  Ashby 
Owtle,  and  speaks  of  its  former  splendour.  There  were,  be  says 
iU.  '-he  time  of  the  visit  of  James,  thirty  knights,  whose  worldly 
circtimstances  may  not  have  been  very  prosperous  for  the  time, 
but  thoy  were  at  any  rate  of  knightly  condition;  and  they  served 
tikV  table  iu  velvet  gowns,  and  were  decorated  with  gold  chains 
nniud  their  uei-ks.  Once  more  was  A^hby  Castle  oonspicuoug  in 
tho  ?ituiut  family,  when  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  garriaoned  and 
tt«ld  U  aguost  the  forces  of  CromwelL  Like  all  other  cutlet 
that  supported  the  Royalist  cause,  Asliby  had  to  succumb  to  the 
Uiiiil  froUNtM;  and  we  learn  that  on  Augfi»<t  29,  1G48,  the  com- 
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nejc:)  even  iQ  ruin,  we  are  tempted  to  suppose  tliat  tlio  Gjfliting 
must  have  been  terrific^  and  the  bomlordtng  powers  of  tbe  gua« 
ulmowt  coiaparalile  wittj  our  own  niodera  artillery;  but  the  {akI  k 
tliut  wc  oflcii  iiiiitiikc  iu  lotrkiiig  nt  tlie  remainH  of  a  cvtle  whicli 
bos  been  reiUiccd  by  tVumwcll,  and  Mippiue  that  all  the  desolation 
wo  Bee  has  been  due  to  the  storm  of  (hobaMle.  Ashby  Ca»t1c^  when 
the  garrison  of  the  Hastings  left  il,  wus  prubuhly  not  much  altered 
in  its  outwartl  appearance ;  a  few  shot  marks  made  by  iruigniGcant 
field  gun^,  and  probably  a  broken  gate  or  two,  would  be  nearly  all 
the  damage.  The  destruction  of  all  such  places  commeikced  when 
the  strife  ivas  over,  and  when  Parliament  had  leuare  to  look 
around  and  devise  mc-asurc4  for  tlic  public  safety.  To  leaw  gmt 
feudal  fortresses  iu  every  county  would  in  those  days  hav«  been 
only  to  invite  tiuother  risinfj  for  Charles,  f"r  these  would  !«  easily 
repaired  and  strengthened.  Accordlu^ly  a  rarliameiitaiy  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  which  housut  slioidd  stand;  tbe 
destruction  of  Ashby  by  undermining  wa«  decreed,  and  tbe  Eari 
of  Hnntinj^ion  went  to  dwell  at  bis  residence  in  Donnington  Park. 
Warwick  C^i.-<lln  yet  alandii  entire ;  and  the  kingdom  would  pOftWM 
many  such  Baronial  residences  were  it  not  that  tbe  fear  of  a 
Stii;irt,  rising  necessitated  their  abolition. 

After  invcstigatiug  the  eastle,  we  returned  to  dinner  at  the 
'  Queen's  Head,'  a  *  commereial  and  posting '  bouse.  It  is  catted  an 
Hotel,  though  one  seems  always  to  prefer  tho  word  Inn  iB  tbe 
country  parts ;  it  is  more  homely  and  English.  Still,  it  is  out  of 
fashion,  and  is  only  usei^l  for  very  small  road-side  botteee,&9ageDenl 
rule.  I/:t  tbe  name,  however,  \w  a.i  it,  may,  it  is  pleaiiag  lo 
chronicle  any  hostelrie  where  one  has  been  well  nerved,  and  thil 
can  be  fairly  done  in  the  instance  of  the  *  Queen'*  Head.'  Then 
needs  no  letter  to  Tlui  Tim^s  here.  We  bad  some  large  lolei^ 
well  browned,  and  served  with  shrimp  sauce  (fish  comes  direct 
from  Lynn  Hegi>),  nm)  a  d lab  of  beef>Gt«8ks  that  Bueklersbuiy 
could  not  have  excelled,  for  half-a-crown  each ;  a  jug  of  Leicciter 
ale  for  sixpenee,  in  which  priecsoema  to  have  Iteen  incliuled  celery 
and  a  Stilton  cheese  ;  and  we  were  furlhennore  supplied  with  a 
bottle  of  excellent  cLiret  at  fom  shillinge.  Tlieeo  porticulaiv 
would  not  have  been  entered  upon,  but,  as  luck  would  have  it>  I 
found  a  letter  in  tbe  same  house  written  to  Thf  Daily  TeUffrapk 
by  A  victim  to  Continentiil  charges,  and,  he  even  seems  to  say,  to 
Continental  cookery,  and  1  couhi  not  help  being  reminded  of  the 
absurd  adulation  that  even  in  Shakespeare's  time  was  bestowed 
on  CoDtineutal  fashions  and  usaget :  Lovell,  for  example,  lelb 
Jjord  Sands  how  bo  has  l)een  cut  <'iit  in  his  jchcmes  of  advanca- 
mont :  *  A  French  song  and  a,  fiddle  has  no  fellow/  and 
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BPniilf)  fays,  in  wordit  that  tihoiild  be  printed   for  innkeepers  in 
^^tPifland : — 

^^  Ab  Loij^M  C'liiilMninr,  at.  I  mn,  tcal«D  j 

^t  A  IiTj.'  liiucout  of  |:1r>f,  lunf  hrwg  lib  |ila1ii  tong  "^ 

^^^^^^^L  An]  tare  no  hour  of  fcc«iinp ;  mid,  Wr  lady,  'fl 

^^^^^^^P  IK-ld  curmit  muw  loit.  ■ 

f      In  liie  ('axile  g;ix>uQ(Ja  in  the  church  of  St.  i[i-U'n%*,  and  it  is 
full  of  historical  interent.   The  chapel  tihtiwii  on  tlii;  iit-xt  page  i»  a 
fin«  Mumplr  of  Ifruken  line*,  yet  uniting  very  lianooDioualy  ;  the 
cbimncjftartinijfrutn  nliiittresjiiKveryliiipji}-  and  suggeativo.   It  is 
lirlicved  that  thiii  part  of  (he  cliiirc]),  end  the  room  over,  uod  u 
irreat  piut  of  the  chance],  was  at  one  lime  used  for  the  f  luntiugdon 
Graminar  School :  and  indeed  there  would  «eein  to  be  fome  reason 
for  the  iiippotiilion,  if  the  Kails  inside  are  of  any  value  as doctitnen- 
l*ry  evidence.    Tlierc  are  the  pliiei-s  wlieie  kniuKhavc  been  sharp- 
ened, and  the  initials  uLd  euiblctns  tlist  arc  peculiar  to  a  toys' 
Mcboo),  and  which  ma;  be  found  (-c|u;illy  at  u  village  school  or  atj 
Eton  and  llnrrovr.     The  part  of  the  west  end  here  shown  bisl 
pwapcd  the  geneial  demolition  of  the  church,  for,  alait !  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  lust  for  destroying  ohl  pnrinh  churches  baa 
reached  A;bby-de-la->Souch.      t)f  couriie   it  \»    unfnxhionnblo   to 
tlesjre  to  ;^ee  an  ohl  front  preserved,  and  walls'  iin-  rechiscllcd  to 
represent  ivew  masonry.     I  have  spent  now  three  ycar^  in  travel- 
ling over  the  more  remote  pait^  of  Kngiand,  and  I  my  with  sorrow 
that  the  coiii<tan(.  dotrticti^in  of  ancient  churcbcs,  and  that  in  the 
moirt  fatal  and  insidious  form,  is  disheartening  indcefl.     The  pic- 
luresque  rast  of  age?,  eo  dear  to  the  biity  and  so  diotatlcful  to  Ibe 
clergy,  is  now  becoming  liarJ  to  meet  with.     The  hii>lor3'  of  these  J 
demolitiona  is  t<implc,  and  one  of  them  iit  very  like  another.     A  1 
rwrtor  or  vicar  is  appr^iiired  lo  a  living,  and  be  has  no  knowledge 
of,  or  HympMlhy  with,  hi«.  new  charge— at  l«'a«t,  so  far  as  the  build- 
ing is  concerned.    There  jfc  black  oak  pews  of  Queen  Anne'.i  time, 
•nd  perhaps  a  gallery  of  the  rame  dale  quaintly  perched  lietwcen 
the  nave  arches;  wbiUt  a  round-headed  Jacobean  window  has  its 
tale  to  tell  of  some  benefactor,     (tf  course  tbeie  U  incongruity; 
nobody  deniea  tkit ;  but  it  it  all  of  inlvreM  and  value,  and  even 
the  (wk  pew  of  the  end  of  latt  century  rcprefcnls  a  period  qiute 
«•  remote  from  our  own  bk  it  was  from  the  Hdwaidian  age-     Th« 
new  inoimbeni  is  just  able  to  tell  the  date  of  moulding  or  enrich- 
a»enl,  and  be  appeab:  at  once  to  his  congregation  to  tnt-cp  away 
tke  venerable  ineniMalions  Ibat  have  grown  through  tb«  building, 
■nd  hare  it  made  like  it   might,  or  could,  or  should  have  looke<l, 
jUiaHnitc  («nturios  ago.     Of  course  ercryone  now  koows  tJie  date 
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of  a  door  or  window  or  arch  •moulding,  and  I  think  a  further  ted 
ought  to  bo  roqiiirud  of  uny  clergyman  who  seeks  to  demoUsti  *^m 
old  Imiltiing,  and  he  should  at  least  saj,  for  example,  whether  tbaf 
moulding!* — aupposinj?  th«y  belong  to  a  conventual  cbnrcb — ara 
CiBtcrciiin  or  Benedictine.  Let  him  answer  *uoh  a  teat  as  thtt 
before  lie  obtains  his  faculty  for  demolition,  and  many  a  fine  oU 
interior  of  the  time  of  Anne  or  the  early  Hanovere  will  be  cat-ed. 
To  tbosc   wflwi  like  church  'restorers' — saii-c  the  marie! — ^hiva. 


such  vfar  on  all  appertaining  to  Queen  Anne's  time, 
be  embarrassing  to  find  that,  less  than  u»eless  aa  all  ho 
bold  furniture  of  the  puriod  was  until  very  lately,  it  i»  now 
maudiug  tlii-  hi^'1iir«t  price  in  the  market.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  it 
reproduced,  but  at  least  one  may  gel  a  gleam  of  comfort  Irom  seeiDf 
the  spindlcformed  legs  and  violin  bockti  keenly  sought  after  hj 
thdne  v]ia  are  dfrnolishing  work  of  the  same  period  in  churches. 
Often  I  Iiavf!  ttreu  nsked  what  1  would  do  with  the  o]d  ehiit 
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(or,  lihc  evervtkinj;;  elsL',  tliey  xawi.  be  goin);  to  <li?cny ;  anil  uU  I 
csn  n;  is,  Kepair,  but  do  not  restore,  and  Iptive  the  time-Btained 
Uv«Tj  of  IkbetM  and  a^4>.     If  a  i'runt  is  ruinous,  examine  well  how 
d«ep  the  damage  is,  shore  and  prop  up,  probe  tlie  niorlar,  and  add 
fre«h   mortar  wherever  it  rctjuirea  raking  out.     Wiirri-.  delicnto.. 
tracery  U  in  peril,  tbistti  a  few  new  stone*  if  neceai*ary  to  roplncn 
»ny  very  decayctt  onec,  and  b-t  thi^se  U-  tinleil  to  th«  tuncof  tho 
old.    One  \*  of[(.-n  shocked  now  to  »oc  :i  new  stone  inserted  in  grey 
lid  on«;   the   constructor  hu«   for^tt«n   its  colour  altogetlier, 
though  90  little  care  would  have  removed  the  jarriug  patchworlcJ 
^peuance.      iCotly  was  this  view  contested  and  fronited  down' 
year*  ago  in  the  various  arcbitectutrJ  societies;  but  now  inor« 
humane  connsels  are  beginning  to  prevail ;  a  stone  coloured  to 
match  s  wall,  or  a  stain  on  new  oak,  wa.-<  called  u  '  xham ' — almost 
as  grosa  a  one  &;  artificial  ruinit,  or  a  uianufactuTed  pedigree — the 
real  isBue  being  misunderstood.     The  iidvorutex  for  requiring  new 
■tone*  or  oak  to  lic  tied  down  1o  their  raw  colours  eould  let  tlie 
artifltic  effect   remain,  and  lo^cally   keep  themselves  secure  by 
means  of  a  guide,  counting  the  Gtones  or  the  oak  canopieK,  and 
ticking  off,  for  the  iiite  of  visitors,  the  new  ones  in  u  handbook. 
The  first  point  in  rM oral  ion  iittobiiniNhnll  eitueeils  or  dogmas,  and 
to  let  tbe  building,  thoroughly  strengthened,  be  as  it  na;!,  say,  when 
Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne.  Purely  there  is  historic  int«t«iit 
enough  in  her  reign  to  mark  a  period,  and  so  spare  ai  the  bald  rc- 
rtontioD*  with  every  feature  6fty  years  of  age  swnpt  away.    It  is  so 
easy  for  a  new  incumbent  to  get  a  faculty  to  do  almost  auylbing  with 
hi«charcb,and  bis  position  places  the  congregiilion  ut  so  great  a  dis- 
advantage wbea  be  wants  the  money  1   There  are  not  many  clergy- 
men now  who  are  quite  ignorant  of  architecture.     Most  of  them 
can  at  any  rale  tell  the  age  of  a  leaf  or  moulding ;  and  when  tbey 
are  appointed  to  an  old  church  that  has  no  associations  for  them, 
the  temptation  to  givetJieir  little  knowledgi-;in  :iirii)g  is  often  too 
great  to  be  withrtood  ;  and  the  writer  know^  l>y  bitter  experience 
vbat  it  is  to  find  »omc  old  church — the  bright  spot  in  a  village  or 
laildKap(>— altered  out  of  all  knowledge,  and  made  lis  prim  and 
■tndght  as  one  that  has  just  been  built.     Itefore  a  stone  ix  con- 
demned, it  should  be  considered  whether  some  of  the  new  solationa 
of  silicate  would  not  preserve  it  effectually,  and  so  leave  the  front 
Inita  original  state.    No  wood>carvings  are  so  rotten  but  that  tbey 
caa  be  pnaerved  in  tlieir  native  colour,  and  even  at  the  esme  time 
hav«  the  feeds  of  future  decay  removed,  and  this  by  a  beautiful    j 
prooesa  ioTeotcd    by  Mr.  W.  tr.   Hogerx,  and   described  in  the    I 
'  Builder '  for  November  1 4.  1 864. 

One  of  tbe  chapels  of  the   church   at  Ashby-do-la-Zoueb^ 


I 


belongs  to  ciie  Himtiii^dun  fdtiiily  btrtre  m^atinned,  ani 

is  a  noble  exam[yle  of  an  altar  Uiiah  iii  the   middle  of  it,  ritt 

a  kai^ht  aud  la<Jy,  uppireotly  aWtit  a  hundred  yvm  older  tban 

the  time  wlicn   yimy  w:ts  llif  guMt  of  t)ie   Karl  of  Huutingdou. 

But  in  aa<jtUer  i-omvr  of  tbu  cbapul    is  n  mouumcnt  hy  Sufsbeck 

to  Scliuo,  Ountesi  of  HuntingdoD,  vho  lived  in  the  early  part  of 

the  eighteenth  centuiy,  and  was  the  foremn^it  among  the  gity  in 

even  tli;il  ^oUx<^^i  [wriod.     Sln>  Imd  a  m-wu-  illm-srs  and  her  life 

was  de*paii-cd   of — indt*d,   the  beantifid   Hik-s    iliat    are  wtn- 

munly  utlriliiit«d   to  tim  Princi-ss  AinvlJa,  Ix^inning  villi  'L'n> 

thinkini;;.  idle,  wild,  and  Toun«;,'  uro  uMrihod  mourtinMNi  to  ker. 

Sli«  lued  to  fre(|uciit  tlio  chapels  of  the  C3lvtni«ticM<.-tho;li6ts,aiul 

belongisl  at  last  to  tliem.     She  vas  the  dauj^liter  of  Washinj^os 

Shirley,  afterwards  crealed  I-Vrl  Kenvrs,  and  was  Iwm  in   1309, 

She  married  the  Karl  of  Huntingdon  at  the  age  of  19,  and  died  at 

the  aj^  of  82.     8he  had  vast  reKtiircv;^,  mwl  during  her  UfctUn? 

■ihe   built  sixty-four  chapok.     Iter  monument  in   tbo   Hastiaf;* 

chnpcl  if:  thoroii»tdy  characteristic  of  liuy^bcck  and  his  age,  ami 

htT  medallion  on  it  is  finely  chiselled,  aud  sliows  a  thongbtfid 

pleasant  face. 

Tlieto  are  various  rt>mftii»  at  Ajhhy  marked  with  the 
tecture  of  Hie  Hasting*  family.  The'Didl's  Head  Inn.' a 
hoatclrie,  lias  the  Huntingdon  coat  of  arms  in  size  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  front.  Not  far  from  here  in  Goptoill  Park,  the  teat 
of  lysid  Howo  ;  and  here  Il.-tndel  wrcle  hia  'Messiah.'  Hut  all  the 
county  round  abounds  with  beauty  and  historical  associations,  Aid 
it  only  requires  to  be  a  lilUc  better  knowa  to  ooce  more  till  Iha  _ 
liOKpitahlc  inns  ivith  viaitort.  fl 
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Since  writing  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  in  which  Uie  origin 

of  the  expresi^ion  '  grinning  like  a  Clicvhirecat '  was  disoii»e<], 

have  met  with  a  work  on  (.'iioshirc^!  pirverbi!  and  naying*,  by  Mr. 

Egerlon  ].«gh.     He  took  grvat  pain«  with  the  eubJL'>ct,  and  wv  a 

thorough  Cliesbire  man.     ]le  gives  two  probable  TCrsions  of  the 

■  faying,  but  does  not  consider  either  of  them  satistactory.    He  sajt 

Ithat  at  one  time  Cl>e«liir(>  cheeses  were  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a 

l«ftt,and  sold  in  llath  with  whisker*,  Ac,  and  this  may  haveiugge!iteii 

'  |4  tbo  haliitui?^  of  that  watering-place  llut  application  of  the  term 

^MBWold  lady  who  was  not  quite  in  the  prime  of  youth  n^ 

ty.    Of  course  it  would  carily  become  spread  through  En^and 

:  ik  otiginated  in   liath.     Another  supposition  is  that  the  ercst 

,  »  luu  wait  eommon  to  some  Cheshire  (amilies,  sucli  as  the  Egei* 

'IfuWvfTutou,  and  indeed  his  own  family.    The  signs  of  the  nad- 

<  kt  IW  B^gfabonrtiood  generally  had  the  heraldic  derice 
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of  the  landowner,  and  tbe  urtistic  efforts  of  tlic  si<rn -paiDter 
resulted  in  a  grin  that  amused  the  passer-by,  and  gave  the  cue  to 
the  term.  But  againet  this  derivation,  wbich  Mr,  Legh  it<  by  no 
means  satisfied  with,  must  be  put  the  circumEtanee  that  other 
counties  than  Cheshire  are  equally  well  supplied  with  lions  for 
family  devices,  and  these  are  quite  as  liberally  distrib\ited  over 
the  inn  doors.  The  derivation  given  at  tbe  beginning  of  this 
paper  would  eeem  to  gain  strength  by  the  circumstance  that  a 
tradition  actually  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  forest  to  that  eflFect ; 
and  though  wild-cats  may  indeed  have  lingered  in  remote  parts 
like  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  they  would  not  be  noticed  to  the 
same  extent  as  their  relatives  in  Cheshire,  where  those  who 
hunted  them  were  among  the  leading  families  in  England,  and 
their  colloquial  phrases  would  be  copied.  Of  course  domestic  cats 
become  wild,  and  lose  much  of  their  sleek  appearance,  and  will 
often  do  more  damage  to  a  game-cover  than  half  a  dozen  foxes,  for 
the  latter  can  he  guarded  against,  which  the  other  poachers  cannot 
be.  Still,  these  will  never  become  like  the  real  Cheshire  wild-cats, 
now  probably  extinct. 

ALFBED   BIUUEB. 
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failure  of  ^iiptirf. 


I  niTE  alwayj,  I  hop«,  entertained  a  due  respect  for  tlie  powers 
that  he  ;  but  I  never  fully  appreciated  tbe  position  of  H»o*t'  pi>wer» 
till  I  became  one  of  them  mjaelf,  by  being  '  made  n  iutgi«tnHr' 
for  Middlesex.  Such  was  the  common  phrase  by  which  tbe 
t.liou^tleH}  throng  dewribed  my  aoci?ssion  to  llsat  difrnity,  but  I 
need  icarcely  «ay  that  the  correct  description  of  it  is  that  I  vas  put 
in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace.  It  U  only  men  of  wnr  that  tn 
'  put  into  commisTiion '  on  the  water,  but  on  Innil  it's  difTereot.  In 
ancient  boroughB  and  other  place*  where  fine  old  English  cudons 
still  survive,  persons  who  are  thus  exalted  even  have  a  sword  girt  ot 
them  by  the  corporation,  or  other  important  body,kncrling ;  bnt  no 
such  ceremony  now  ordinarily  takes  pUce.  According  to  tnodrrs 
practice,  the  l^rd  Lieutenant  of  the  county  (after  much  matun! 
thought,  and  perhaps  prayer)  selects  the  most  honourable  and  fittinj; 
periions  tor  tliis  poi-t,  and  then  appoints  tbem  by  letter.  In  thit 
simplicity  there  is  perlmps  w  much  significance —for  thct*  whocao 
«e«  lielon  the  «iirfiice— aa  in  the  more  uncient  forma  of  iove*tituie. 

To  all  outward  appearance  [  wai;  the  same  nun  us  I  was  the 
dny  Iwforc  my  elevation ; '  but,  ah  I  the  difference  to  mc !  *  In  tny 
inmost  heart  I  felt  myself  a  ciistoa  rofulomm,  which  is  not  a  thiDg 
to  be  met  witli  every  day,  let  me  tell  you — nor  every  other  day.  I 
did  not  quite  know  what  it  meant  myself,  but — like  a  profeeor 
of  metapbysici — I  was  quite  prepared  to  let  other  j>eopIe  know. 

I  caused  cockades  to  be  atlaclied  to  the  Imti  of  my  men-ser- 
vants,  BO  laige  that,  in  llie  ea^e'of  the  (nge,  itomc  t»iA  it  looked 
as  it  the  page  was  att.iched  to  the  cockade,  which,  MMitimcntally 
speaking,  he  certainly  was  not,  since  he  complained  to  my  wife  of 
its  making  him  an  object  of  ridicule.  1  sent  for  him  to  my  study, 
and  harangued  him — as  if  from  the  Bench — in  a  very  sativfactory 
and  telling  manner,  dismissing  him  afl,er  thrce-quartent  of  an  hour 
'  without  a  stain  upou  his  character/  but  in  floods  of  it»i*.  I 
found  the  phrase  (an  original  one,  I  flatter  myself),  *  I  do  not  seek, 
unhappy  lad,  to  add  to  thepoignancy  of  yourposition,* exceedingly 
efficacious. 

It  was  my  fint  intention,  in  order  to  fit  myself  formy  import- 
ant dntio*-,  to  rend  'Bums'  Justice'  from  title-page  to  closii^ 
line ;  but  nflcr  ids  attempts— 6ve  of  whicli  resulted  in  slumber,  and 
tbe  last  intnesodcep  and  iterlorous  that  it  resembled  an  apo- 
ptecti  ;  seizure — I  gave  that  up,  and  fell  buck  upon  the  police  n- 
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wliere,  aft^r  alt,  one  gets  the  eSM;ntia1s.  I  round  it  good 
practice,  so  fur  a«  dcpurliiirut  wjw  couuuriicil,  to  Address  myself  to 
orgao-grindenio  tbc  Bticot,  lieglniuDg,  *  Look  here,  my  man,  I  am 
K  magistrate,'  and  ending  with  a  quotation  from  the  4th  :<ection  oF 
the  I9th  Act  of  Victoria,  licfurel  h.td  done  they  gent^rally  [Kicked 
up  tbcir  trap:^  white  mico  and  all,  and,  mnttoring  )H>metbing  about 
inMnwh^— which,  I  Euppoee,  id  the  Italian  inodti  of  expressing 
peoiteDce — mo^-od  off  pretty  quickly. 

I  am  Tery  Tar,  1  hope,  notwithstanding  what  certain  envioua 
peopln  (vho  have  no  more  chance  of  liecoming  Jiiaticv;  of  the 
Pt-aee   than   ^leniWre  of  Parliament)  ni:iy  chanoo  to  i>ay,  from 
l>cing  a  bu'ylxwly,  but  I  confers  that  I  rather  desired  an  oppor- 
tunity of  dirpcmin^  justice,  not  collectively,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
l^ncb  (where  tbo  individual  is  merged  in  the  majority,  or,  what 
is  almost  as  had,  in  the  minority),  but  in  my  own  proper  person 
and  at  last  that  opportunity  came.     It  hajipcued,  too,  in  the  coin- 
paoy  of  my  nephew  Johu   from   Eton,  which  wiu  all   the  mord 
sgTCvable  to  me,  as  the  boy  wa^  inclined  to  be  frivolous,  and  ' 
needed  porliap»  to  I1.IVC  impressed  upon  him  a  due  reverence  and  \ 
r»p«ct  for  tbc  hi»h  office  iuto  which  I  had  been  inducted. 

We  had  been  dining  out  at  Cbrietmas  time  with  another  undo 
I      of  bis  in  the  North-eoslern  district  of  London,  and  bad  been  de- 
tained by  the  various  amusements  connected  with  that  fiutivc  season 
— charades,  snapdragon,  forfeit3,and  giu  pimcb — till  a  late  hour.  It 
was  s  Utterly  cold  ami  snowy  night ;  there  was  no  calisland  ncur  the 
hoii.«p,  and  we  bad  starU-d  home  on  footwith  tht>  intention  of  pick- 
^_'"K  "P  the  firvt  foiir-wht-tler— my  nephew  called  it  'a  growler,* 
^■bougb  it  ia  oonbcrc  to  descriljcd  in  the  Act — we  could  meet  wilJi. 
^Bt  12.10,  we  found  one  standing  at  the  door  of  a  public-house,  < 
^Birbich  at  that  hour  ought,  of  course,  to  have  been  closed,  and  to  ' 
have  harboured  neither  cabman  nor  any  other  customer.     With 
the   cunning  peculiar  to    those   who  li.ibitiially   defy   tho   law, 
the  landlord  bad  put  the  lights  out  in  tlie  hou>«;  but,  with  tJift' 
•liort>sigbt«dne3S  common  to  crime,  he  bad  forgotten  that  the  pre- 
Kdce  of  the  empty  cab  outside  betrayed  hit:  trausgression,    •  Here,' 
■aid  I,  *  John,  is  a  clear  case  of  a  breach  of  cap.  7,  section  8,  and 
yon  shall  see  bow  a  magistrate  deals  with  it.'     Perhaps  it  was 
not  only  the  sense  of  duty  which  was  actuating  me ;  I  was  cold 
tad  tired, and  quite  resolved  upon  getting  that  eab  to  go  home  in. 

'All  right,  uncle,'  repliol  .lohn  dutifully  enough,  but  he  added^ 
•ooietliing  which  sounded  like  '  Here's  l»rk.-<,'  for  which  I  saw  n<r* 
appropriateness  save  of  tbc  very  \ugue«l  kind,  in  connoetion  with 
the  inclcmcuey  of  tlie  weather. 

:  the  front-doot  bell  to  itd  fuUcit  extent,  and 
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liteppeJ  iKick  into  the  frosty  street  to  mark  the  effect.  TWre  «ai 
no  si^  wLaUver  of  movemeot  in  the  bouse ;  so  I  rang  again :  still 
nothing  happenexl.  * Jdin/  e&id  I, '  as  nue  as  this  maa'n  name  ii 
William  Wilkias,  he  shall  Iokj  his  licence-  He  bu  eoocealcil  tho 
cabanan  on  his  premisi^,  aud  is  probnU;  at  this  mcnncnt  su[^lj- 
ing  him  witli  liquor  in  contravention  of  the  law.  Hi«  ohjecteii- 
tlentl;  U  to  persuade  mi-  that  be  and  Iiis  family  have  gone  to  re«t : 
but  be  doc#  aot  know  joiir  uncle.'  Again  I  pealed  the  bell,  and 
knocked  siiiartl;  at  tbc  door  with  tike  handle  of  my  umbrella.  AM 
window  on  the  upper  floor  was  now  openetl :  *  Well,  wlial's  thr 
matter?'  inquired  a  gruff  and  sleepy  voice,  or  rather  a  gruif  voio^ 
that  simulated  sleepiness.  M 

'  The  matter  is,'  I  said  in  an  auitere  tone,  *  iJiab  you  have  got  ^ 
the  cabman  belonging  to  this  vehicle  underyonr  roof,  where  he  is,  1 
have  no  doubt,  drinking.' 

'You're  a  liar,'  interrupted  the  voice  with  great  distinctness. 

Before  I  could  express  my  indignation,  Jolm  burst  into  sucb  a 
6t  of  laughter  as  I  should  have  thought  no  Kton  boy  could  have 
indulged  in  :  a  very  loud,  coarse,  vulgar  laugh  indeed,  I  am  son;  ^ 
to  Kay.  ■ 

'  Now,  you  had  l>ct*«r  trot  off — ^you  two,'  cried  the  voice  at  the 
window,    '  It's  plain  you'vp  bad  as  much  as  you  can  carry.' 

'  Sir,'  cried  I  authoritatively,  *  let  me  tell  you  I  am  a  Middlcfn 
magistrate.' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  a  likely  story  I '  was  his  audacious  reply.  '  Too'tc 
got  'Igbbtuy  Dam  written  upon  your  countenance,  you  have.  Go 
to  blazes ! '     And  he  slammed  down  the  window. 

I  regret  tosay  that  my  humiliatioD  of  mind,  which  wasezUvmr, 
was  grrutly  incrcasinl  by  the  misconduct  of  my  nephew,  who,  far  from 
expressing  sympathy  cither  for  myself  or  with  tlie  majej>ty  of  thi* 
law  which  had  been  tliiLt  outraged  in  my  person,  indnlgcd  in  tbr 
most  unseemly  merriment.  ^lo  '  made  night  hideous,'  aa  I  mbae- 
quently  obsMved  (borrowing  the  phrase  from  a  little  book  of  qtto- 
tations  which  I  sometimes  refer  to,  and  find  \'ery  liandy  on  tbc 
Bench),  with  hU  uproarious  laughter.  'Come  away,'  I  saidctcnily; 
*  this  innkeeper  i^  evidently  drunk  ;  it  \a  more  than  vver  necessaiT 
to  sift  this  infamoiu  caae  to  the  very  bottom.  We  must  now  find 
a  policeman.' 

1  did  not  care  for  the  cab  now :  I  was  lient  on— no,  not  vrD- 
geance^-on  redress  and  on  the  administration  of  justice.  I 
would  tmch  this  contumacious  publican,  at  whatever  personal 
inconvenience  (and  it  was  snowing  like  mad  i,  that  a  magu^ratc 
for  Middlesex  was  nut  to  be  ttii  ul  dcllancc.  I  believe  that  tbr 
Biitiiib  schoolboy  is  allowed  to  have  Icso  reverence  in  hi5  oonttittt- 
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ion  tlian  any  ZjIu  Kaffir,  yet  it  will  )mrdly  he  crciliteil  tliat, 
Uiroughout  that  painful  search  for  the  officer  of  tin;  lair,  John 
was  half  in  hysterica,  and  perpetually  quoting  tliat  must  oficnsiva 
ttb^ervation  of  the  innkeeper's  (in  whieli  I  (^cinfeKS  T  I'utild  see  no 
sort  of  Immour),  'You've  got  'Ighbiiry  Harn  writtt-n  upon  your 
countfnance,  yon  have* 

It  seems  to  mc  a  pity  tliiit  a  magistrate  cannot  commit  a 
person  for  cont«mpt  of  couit  unless  he  catthts  him  in  court,  for 
a  little  diMripline  would  have  dono  John  good.  However,  I  do  not 
viafa  to  dwell  upon  any  perional  matter.  .\t  the  end  of  the  next 
■(net  we  found  a  policeman. 

And  h«TC  again  Johu  was  lu-urly  the  cauKi>  of  tny  being  cIik- 
credited,  for  no  KKincr  did  I  ohetTvo  to  the  man,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, that  I  waa  a  magistrate  for  Middle-ies,  than  the  boy 
broke  out  into  a  freiti  hur^t  of  laughter,  which  eauiied  (he  police- 
man to  remark, '  Had  you  not  blotter  get  home,  both  of  joii  ?  *  in  a 
Tery  incredulous  manuer.  However,  I  produced  my  card,  and 
that  very  soon  hrou^^ht  him  to  his  tcastr^  lie  accompanied  us 
hack  to  the  *  Seven  Stars '  (which  was  the  name  of  thi;  public- 
hoa»c),  and  tli«rc  stood  the  cab  in  fn»it  of  it,  atid  the  inn  in  dark> 
seaa  jint  as  before. 

'This  must  be  a  very  old  offender,'  I  mid,  'policeman?*  « 

But  he  did  not  seem  to  know  whether  ho  waa  or  not,  for  he 
ly  shook  his  head.    Our  united  exertions  at  the  door — and  I  will 
say  that  John   hammered  away  at  it  witli  prai^n-worthy  vehemence 
— ODce  more  brought  tho  landlord  to  tlii'  window. 

'  Ob,  there  )-ou  arc  again,  are  yoti,'  ho  Buid, '  and  in  custody  ? 
That's  what  generally  comes  of  'Ighbury  Barn.' 

I  was  so  speechless  with  indignation,  that  I  was  oMigrd  to  get 
ttw  policeman  to  »peak  for  me  (a^  for  John,  be  wsn  .■'Itling  on  the 
pareroeot,  in  apparent  convubion^,  with  his  glovctt  in  his  mouth). 
'This  here  gentleman,  landlord,  is  a  AIid<IleWT  magistratn; 
there's  no  blooming  error  about  it;  I've  »cen  his  card.     He  says  as 
you've  got  a  cabman  on  your  premises  drinking  after  hours.' 
^B      '  He's  a  tiar,  as  I  told  him  before,'  was  the  impudent  rejoinder. 
^B     (John  here  grew  worse  than  ever,  muttering  plaintively,  '  Oh 
Hear,  I  shall  die.') 
^"       '  No,  no,'  said  the  policeman,  *  the  gentleman  is  O  K,  and 

yoa  had  better  give  him  no  sauce,  or  you'll  loso  your  licence.' 
^■l     •  He  i^hall  )<'»■  it,'  I  munniired  to  myeclf,  'as  sure  as  his  name 
^LWiUiam  Wilkin*.' 

^B     *  Well,  all  I  can  say  i«,'  returned  the  landlord  with  mitigated 
^graffoeos,  *  I  tuinc*!  that  there  cabman  out  of  my  house  before  12 
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^  But  here's  liis  cab,'  I  exclaimed  incredulously. 

*  Why,  Lor  bless  me,  the  man's  inside  of  it  1 '  cried  the  police^ 
man  suddenly, — and  there  indeed  he  was,  as  &st  asleep  as  a 
church. 

Of  course  John  had  a  fresh  convulsion.  Mr.  Wilkins  inquired 
from  the  window  whether  I  was  quite  sure  •aaw  that  I  bad  made  fuss 
enough  about  nothing,  or  whether  there  was  any  other  practical 
joke  upon  an  honeat  householder  which,  as  a  Middlesex  magiBtrate, 
I  should  like  to  play.  Finally,  he  inquired,  with  a  rapid  chauge 
from  irony  to  earnest,  what  I  was  going  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
reparation  ? 

I  felt  myself  so  considerably — I  will  not  say  in  the  wrong,  hut 
a  victim  to  misapprehension — that  I  gave  Mr.  Wilkins  a  sove- 
reign. I  thought  five  shillings  was  a  judicious  investment  in  the 
case  of  the  policeman,  which  I  gave  him  to  understand  was  a  fee 
for  forgetting  that  he  had  ever  set  eyes  on  my  card.  And  I  tipped 
my  nephew  handsomely,  because,  as  I  explained  to  him,  it 
was  Christmas  time,  when  no  boy,  who  hoped  to  grow  to  be  a 
gentleman,  ever  told  tales  out  of  school  about  anybody,  and  &r  iem 
about  those  connected  with  bim  by  the  sacred  ties  of  blood. 

I  drove  home  in  silence  (save  for  some  occasional  gasps  and 
giirgles  from  my  young  companion),  meditating  upon  the  failure 
of  good  intentions  and  on  (he  miscarriages  of  justice  that  bad 
taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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lO^at  is  ^iipitrr  roiiifl? 

BK  question,  so  often  eiiggestetl  Ly  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the 
phnet  Jupiter, '  Wlwt  it  lie  doin|f  ? '  is  again  fwcibly  put  hy  the 
appemrance  of  u  n-inarkablu  spot  of  cuormonit  (Hin<-nsioiiit,  and  of  a 
Rddisk  or  onuigc-browo  tint,  vhich  bus  occupit^  the  attention  of 
obeervcn  for  Mveral  months,  and  which  seems  to  he  identified,  no  tar 
at  relates  to  position  and  form,  tliougb  not  in  colour,  with  vlwt 
^bas  been  seen  on  form*!f  occa^iuns. 

^■l     Prolably  no  oeleHtiul  bodice  rcaeh  a  permanent  condition :  con- 

^^baot  change  (eemsa  law  of  nature;  but  then-  may  be  great  variations 

^Rd  the  rates  at  which  changes  occur.    If  we  assume  as  probable  a 

.      modilication  of  (lie  nebular  theory,  suns  and  tbeirattendant  ptanctd 

are  formed  by  the  eondi-nt>ation  of  matter  in  an  extreme  state  of 

I       teouily,  and  the  muss  of  suns  and  planets  may  receive  frequent 

I      tdditions  in  the  »Jiape  of  any  smaller  or  k-sx  hvavy  bodies  they  are 

[      able  to  attract.  Our  sun  is  probably  a  great  devourcr  of  meteors;  and 

39  our  earth  Crosse's  the  orbits  of  certain  meteoric  swarms,  we  hava 

diowers  of  shooting  «tani,  fortunately  so  small  that  their  bombard* 

^^MDt  is  ODDOtiCi'd. 

^H  Scarcrfy  anything  is  known,  or  plausibly  puesj^-d,  concerning 
^^Ite  condition  and  properties  of  nebulous  matter.  If,  for  example, 
the  spectrum  of  a  nebula  indicatt^'H  hydrogen,  we  may  be  pretty 
lore  it  is  not  in  the  state  of  the  f^ax  a.*  it  is  known  in  our  labraa'^ 
torini.  The  rc<;ent  discoveries  of  Crookw  coiiot-ming  the  properv  ' 
(ic«  of  matt«-T  a  million  times  more  sttenuat<^^  than  common  air 
lead  to  the  hope  that  fresh  light  may  be  thrown  upon  many  aiftro- 
nomicnl  questions;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  is  impossible  to  fonn 
more  than  a  vague  idea  of  the  condition  of  any  star  or  planet  that 
doea  Dot  in  it^  main  features  resemble  our  eaith  ;  and  this  cim  be 
■aid  only  of  .Mars,  on  whose  glolie  we  can  discover  wliat  is  prolmbly 
land  and  what  is  water,  andseo  white  masiu-s,  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  are  snow,  form  and  melt  away  as  the  planet's  winter  and 
■ummer  afTccts  them  in  tums, 

Our  earth  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  slow,  a«  distinguiHlied  from 
tbat  of  rapid,  change.  I1ie  geologist  finds  theoldest  rocks  ho  am 
diecorer  aflonling  indications  that  they  were  formt-d  when  thj 
cirrumitanoes  of  the  globe  were  sufficiently  like,  what  they  are 
aow  for  fair  eompariran.  The  earth's  surface  may  have  lieen 
■anner,  its  atmosphere  more  moist,  and  it  may  have  contained 
more  cartionic  acid  than  we  now  find ;  stormi-  may  haw  l>ee 
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more  (reqo«Dl  and  more  violent,  but  tbe  asiieniblflge  of  diSiereoces 
between  wbat  now  is  and  what  n-u  at  Hie  time  c^  any  fonoation 
the  geologists  can  reacU  would  not  noticcalilj  apprnaeh  the  enor- 
moiLi  difference  that  ecpiratea  the  condition  of  our  earth  from 
that  of  either  Jupiter  oi-  Satum.  It  is  posaible  that  tfw'y  now 
reprewnt  ^gc^  which  our  cacth  passed  through  in  rpinotc  times, 
and  they  may  be  uiidergoing  change.'*  that  are  approximating!  tlictn 
to  our  pre»c«t  eonditiou.  It  is,  however,  probable  that,  while 
there  arc  analogies  and  resemblances  in  the  Ufc-tiirtories  of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  there  are  also  individu!)!  peculiarities  and  diver- 
6itic«  not  Ic«5  importunt  or  less  striking. 

Jupitcr'n  diameter  is  aboat  eleven  times  that  of  our  earth,  and 
bis  mean  density  is  about  a  qniirter  that  of  the  earth,  or  abont 
a  Ihiid  more  than  wnt^r.  Now,  a  bulky  body  may  be  eompowd 
of  he^-ivy  materials,  and  still,  asn  whole,  be  liglit,  like  an  iron  ship 
or  a  lump  of  pumice-stone,  that  will  float  in  water.  Tbe  pnmice 
lump  ift  li];ht  on  account  of  its  vesicular  formation,  so  that  tbe 
nuisa  eonsists  of  heavy  fel^pathic  matej-ial  and  the  air  it  c«a- 
tains.  Extract  the  air,  and  the  pumioc  loses  its  floating;  pown, 
though  still  far  from  henry  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  Mart  of  the 
earth's  crust  is  foimcd  of  solids  much  heavier  than  water.  Granitee 
are  more  than  two  and  n  half  times  heavier  than  water,  tlaty 
rocks  much  about  the  same,  and  so  are  ordinary  limestones,  tbe 
Tariations  of  all  being  from  about  2*5  to  2-9.  ITie  ironstone  group  . 
contains  densi'.r  minerals;  red  hematite  has  a  specific  gravity  r-f 
4-5 ;  magnetic  ironrfone,  4*5  to  5*2,  Ac. ;  and  many  other  ores 
are  heavy. 

At  some  remote  period,  when  only  part  of  the  now  solid  earth 
had  been  condensed  from  gaseous  and  vapoury  matter,  out  pUntt 
might  have  had  a  me.in  density  like  that  of  Jupiter,  as  its  roeky 
materials  contain  between  forty  ami  fifty  per  cent,  of  oxygrn; 
and  while  omdcn^dtions  and  chemical  combinations  were  going 
on  rapidly  our  glohe  must  have  been  the  scene  of 

Tliiinilon,  liglitntngT,  and  piodigiow  Homi*. 

And  it  is  probable  that  certain  stars  which  have  suddenly  blaxed 
forth  with  pacing  splendour  liave  exhibited  to  as  tbe  spectacle 
of  conflagrations  extending  over  millions  and  billions  of  mqoare 
Tniles.  Cototir-cltanges  in  .lupiK^r — *nch  ix*  those  noticed  h_v 
Mr.  Bi'owning  and  thewriter  in  l*l69-70 — may  have  Ijoen  caused 
by  Kido-fljurie*.  though  not  fieut!  enough  or  cKten*ivc  enough  to 
add  materially  to  hii  ordinary  Inminoxily,  which  is  estimated 
as  nlway*  oxcecdiDg,  tliough  not  in  n  very  high  degre«;k«hat  it 
ould  he  by  mere  reflection  of  light  received  from  tbe  ran.    A 
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rawing  afltr  Mr.  Brotniiiif;  was  piiblbbed  >a  the  fifth  Tolnine 
of  the  '  StudBat  and  Intellectual  OliseiTer,  slioiriiig  n  broad, 
full,  yellow  eqiiatorinl  belt;  nlto  broad  lielt*  of  purplish  brown 
edged  with  iiurrotreryiOIow  band*  above  and  below  it,  and  carious 
white  patches  in  the  upper  dark  belt.  Thn  polar  belts  were 
pnrplish  and  oli\-c.  The  appearance  and  disappearance  of  tbMe 
rcmariiabte  belt:^  indicated  great  phj'siual  clinn^cs,  und  it  i«  to  be 
regretted  t)m1  Kp^-i!!  ro«c<ip>^»  eould  not  ufTurd  ax  much  inroitoation 
u  was  hoped  for.  TIk-  pliinet,  tlioiigli  appearing  much  brighter 
than  any  star,  give^,  iiceording  to  Jlr.  Browning,  a  spectnim 
Winter  than  that  of  a  star  of  tbe  second  mngnidide.  It  iit  tbf  itizc 
of  the  planet  and  Lis  neame&s,  as  corapari'd  with  the  distance  of 
any  rix<»d  star,  that  makes  him  siieli  a  brilUunt  object.  The  mzc 
of  a  luminouf  body  greatly  affect*  our  eftimnticai  of  the  intensity 
of  its  light.  Mr.  Hiigginc,  nt  the  time  mentioned,  discovered 
some  dark  lines  in  the  Jovian  spectnim  not  Iielonging  to  the 
tohr  spectnnn,  and  probably  rcsiUttng  irom  the  absorptive  action 
of  the  planet's  atmosphere.  He  aI»o  pointed  out  that  the  remark- 
iiblft  yellow  colour  had  been  seen  sr»mc  yenr*  ln-An*.  (jiiite 
recently  Mr,  Hu^inii  ha*  been  employing  his  large  reflector 
lo  take  photognipbic  i<pocti«  of  the  planet,  niid  be  informs  the 
writer  tJtut '  from  O  to  0  in  the  outer  violet  there  is  no  Kcnvible 
modification,  either  in  addition  or  abitoncc  of  line?,  of  the  solav 
plectrum.*  This  ia  curioiisi,  as  Jupiter  has  exhibited  a  good  deal 
of  primrose  tint,  with  orango-brown  belts  and  a  big  orange-brown 
*pol. 

A  telescopic  view  of  Jupit4>r  wiunlly  esbibitt!  «ome  dark  lielt^t, 
occupying  a  zone  of  conitideniblo  bre-adlb,  on  either  side  of  the 
planet's  equator,  nith  less  conspicuoiiii  markings  nearer  the  polar 
r^oiu.  It  i^  also  common  to  find  ^'arions-sllapcd  patches  brighter 
than  the  re»t.  Sometimes  tbe  general  pattern  formed  by  these 
markings  last^  for  months  with  little  visible  alteration.  At  other 
time«  a  few  minuti's  are  sufficient  fi)r  changes  of  enormous  uiagni- 
tode.  Tlie  first  question  that,  arisw  is,  whiit  do  the  dark  bands  or 
spots  mean?  Are  they  portion*  of  the  solid  body  of  tbe  planet, 
which  have  some  fixity  of  shape,  in  any  degree  analogoiu  to  that 
of  our  mountain  chains  or  great  continents  ?  Or  are  thi-y  cloudy 
matter  of  lem  lighUreflccting  power  than  the  bright  and  denn: 
atmosphere  by  which  the  planet  appears  to  be  surrounded  ?  Or  arc 
^they  merely  more  transparent  parts  of  that  atmospliere,  through 
itiriuch  DO  lower  object.^  happen  to  reflect  light  enough  to  be  visible? 
I  If  the  bright  parts  of  the  .lovinn  disc  are  light-reflecting  eloiuls, 
aad  the  dork  Wts  the  1x>dy  of  tbe  planet,  ne  should  suppose  it 
knolrl  be  rommon  to  i>ee  a  notched  appearance  of  the  edge*;  but 


this  u  Dtil  io.  '  OrdioariW,*  as  Captain  Noble  says, '  the  belt^  fade 
pnre«ptibl;  as  thoy  approach  the  actaal  edge  of  the  disc ; ' '  but,'  be 
ndds, '  I  have  teen  the  belts  light  up  to  it.'  The  goftcnin^  of  tlw 
bclti,  ad  the  planet's  rstation  brings  them  to  the  edges  of  the  disc, 
probably  arises  from  the  dark  part£  l>eiog  consideiablj  belovr  the 
bonmdai;  of  lb«  Jovian  altno«phere,and  thua  seen  through  a  greater 
thickness  of  it  when  m-ar  (he  edges.  When  tbt>  dark  l>elts  touch 
the  edge  without  uoticcablc  softening  they  uiu?t  l«  hi};ber  up,  and 
less  likely  to  be  any  port  of  the  solid  body,  if  Jupiter  has  anythiag  ' 
that  can  1>e  to  called.  The  great  »pot  of  this  ftea-son  h:ui  aeva 
beon  Eoen  clo%  to  the  edge.  A  very  moderate  magnification  b 
Bufficieot  to  show  that  as  tlte  planet  rotates  it  comes  into  view 
decidedly  at  some  distance  from  the  luminous  margin,  and  dt»* 
appears  at  a  similar  distance  from  the  opposite  margin. 

Telescope*,  under  (he  most  fnvoiuable  conditions,  and  of  the 
greatest  power,  oaly  reveal  very  large  features  of  the  planet.  It 
is  imposfflble  to  see  anytliing  like  details  of  atmctiue,  and  this 
makes  the  identification  of  objects  seen  at  different  times  more  or 
less  uncertain.  If  we  had  glimpses  of  great  mountain  chains  in 
Jupiter  it  would  be  something  like  seeing  the  Andes  or  the  Hima- 
layas all  in  a  lump,  from  some  skiey  perch,  so  far  off  as  to  prerent 
tbe  separate  peaks  and  valleys  from  being  noticed.  Jupiter  is 
about  five  and  one-fifVh  limes  as  &r  from  the  sun  as  we  ar»— our 
mean  disLona-,  according  to  the  last  reckoning  being  92,620,000 
miles.  With  the  moon  only  240,000  mites  ofT,  and  very  frequently 
bearing  a  much  higher  magnification  than  can  he  applied  withoiil 
confusion  to  Jupiter,  telescopes  bring  no  object  near.  A  magnifica- 
tion of  1,000  linear — only  usable  under  very  favourable  eircum- 
stances — makes  lunar  objects  as  big,  but  not  as  distinct,  as  a  naked- 
eye  vision  of  them  would  do  if  it  could  approach  within  240  mtles. 
With  the  cnormoudy  greater  distance  of  Jupiter  it  mu»t  be  endent 
how  imposaibic  it  is  for  anything  but  huge  masses  to  be  seen. 

Jupiter's  atmosphere  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  any  solid 
matter  he  may  contain  than  that  of  onr  earth  to  its  solid  matler.  | 
It  is  alw)  much  den«er,  and  from  its  greater"  distance  only  gel* 
about  one-twenty-  fifth  as  much  solar  iuflnencc  as  rcaclie*  us.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  his  olou) 
formations  may  be  more  lasting  than  ours.  That  bis  gaseous 
envelope  is,  however,  at  times  subject  to  violent  distiubanoesarinDgi 
from  a  prodifjious  exertion  of  internal  forces  is  proved  by  instanors 
of  sudden  changes  in  the  diameter  of  ihe  dijw.  The  Itev.  T.  W. 
Webb,  in  his  'Celestial  Objects,'  mentions  iw  'inexplicable'  an 
observation  of  Smyth,  confirmed  byNiraiIarobi^ervali'>nsof  Maelear 
and  Pearson, all  Uting  at  different  plac«-«,  namely,  that  on  June  £6* 
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182?,  Jujjitei-'s  (€cond  calellile,  after  fnirly  enteiing  upon  the  di&k, 
ID  tbc  course  of  iU  rcvolutioo,  was  mljEeqiii'iitly  wen  for  four 
minutes  outside  it,  and  then  siiddeuly  \anifhed.  More  recently 
f^ecehi  noticeda  similar  phenomenon  ;  nnd  the  explanation  can  only 
l>n  that  .ItipilerV  ntnioiipherc  wati  ^uddculy  blown  out  for  some 
tli<>u»andi«  of  niil<-8  nnd  retreated  ngitin.  Se<'chi  states  that  on 
April  2,  1 S74,  hv  waf  elied  tlie  firrt  *af  ellite  lis  it  wti*  hIkhiI  to  citwft] 
tbo  planet's  dise,  which  appeared  'finely  undulated.'  'When  thai 
atellile  approached  within  itR  own  diameter  of  (he  margin  of  the 
planet  the  Utter  Fprang  touardi^  it,  appeared  to  t'lucli  it,  anil  im- 
mediately retired.  Tltir^  Imppeucd,  Imckuai'dM  iinil  forwarfb,  until 
the  Hitellile  had  plainly  entered  upon  the  planet:  that  is  to  say, 
for  four  or  five  minute;.'  .  .  .  The  satellite  appeared  fisctl,  and  all 
the  movement  Jwmed  to  helong  to  the  disc  of  the  planet.' 

lu  October  1879  Mr.  Kidd,  of  Bramley,  Guildford,  saw,  as  ia^ 
described  in  tie  'Oleervatory '  for  Novemlx-r,  the  second  satellite" 
first  touch  the  disc,  then  appi'ar  separated    from  it,  and   finftUy 
pa«a  behind  it,  Utt  renuiin  for  some  time  visible  through  it.     Tlie 
* Obsenatory '  for  Xovcinbcr  also  quotes  the  '  Chicago  Tribune,'  to 
the  effect  that  olservationa  at  the  Dearborn  Observatory  indicate 
that  changes  in  the  outline  of  the  planet  take  place  from  day  to  day.  J 
Two  sets  of  measures  at  the  internal  of  a  week  are  sLited  to  have  1 
shoim  a  difference  in  the  direction  of  tlie  major  axis  amounting 
to  3°. 

Vi'lien  extensive  belts  or  bright  portions  change  rapidly,  the 
storm  effects  must  be  immensely  greater  than  in  any  of  oiu-  limri- 
canes.  Jupiter's  motion  at  the  equator  is  at  the  rate  of  about  28,000 
miles  an  Iiour ;  his  daily  rotation  is  cnuiplet<-d  in  a  few  seconds  lec« 
than  ten  hours ;  and  ohjectx  in  Jnpiter  weigh  about  two  and  a  half 
linwA  as  much  as  on  our  earth.  When  our  winds  move  with  u 
hurricane  ^>eed  of  65  miles  an  hour,  th<7  exert  a  pressure  upon 
whatever  they  xtrike  equal  to  36  pounds  {;er  square  foot.  \Miat,tben, 
must  be  the  force  of  a  Jovian  storm,  moving  much  heavier  matter 
than  our  air,  at  the  rate  of  300  miles  an  hour,  as  was  obeeT^'ed 
on  one  oecadon  by  Hersehel. 

Oa  another  occasion  South  saw  a  spot  SS,000  miles  long,  and 
li^forc  a  friend  who  was  present  could  commence  a  sketch  it  had 
nearly  all  changed.  There  may  in  such  cases  tc  violent  chemical 
action,  a  terrific  clashing  together  of  atoms,  andtheprecipitatiouof 
■olid  oxides  of  metnl»,  like  the  fumes  produced  by  (he  burning  of 
^agnesium  wire.  , 

H    In  conriderirg  the  persistence  of  spots  or  markings,  it  seemn 
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that  the  dark  ones  aro  more  lasting  tlinn  tlie  li^lit.     A  diiilc  t\_ 
noticvil  by  Cassini  in  1665  was  visible  up  to  1713.  tbougfaobwured 
ut  iut«rvids — at  one  time  for  eijcbt  yoara. 

Sotoe  interesting;  wliit«8pot8  were  noticed  in  1878b7Nieet«o,of 
tbe  Bruwels  Obaervatory,  to  change  from  a  circular  to  au  elongated 
form  as  tltej  appeared  in  the  centre  or  nearer  the  sides  of  the  diic 
ThU  would  indicate  sompthiug  like  a  r^lumntir  fjnn,  looking  round 
when  9<u6n  vcrtjwilljr,  and  elongated  when  sonu  atUnl'. 

Lately,  as  already  mentioned,  a  very  fine  dark  upot  has  been 
seen  upon  the  south  equatorial  belt.  It  was  found  by  Niesten  to 
be  1 3"  long,  and  3"  wido,  the  polar  diameter  of  the  planet  being 
48".  When  (^ptrfn  Noble  taw  tliia  spot,  on  August  22,  1879,  be 
made  a  raemoraadum  that  '  the  rctnnrknhle  spot  sketched  on 
Novemlx-r  19,  1858  ^nearly  t>renty-ono  yejirs  ago),  reappears — 
or  one  very  Himikr  indeed  to  it  does — to-night.' 

M.  Nieeten  kindly  ^ent  to  the  writer — who  published  a  tiaiu- 
lation  of  it  in  the '  Astronomical  Register  *  for  Novcmbpr — a  list  of 
observatioDS  of  red  spots  more  or  less  identical  in  aspect  with  tbif 
one,  and  probably  of  the  i<.nme  formation.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  in  the  ro\-o1utionary  state  of  things  existing  in  Jupiter  then 
would  be  the  same  pei»i*tence  of  form  tluit  belongs  to  our  islands 
and  continents;  and  it  is  <[uit«  pouible  that  there  may  be  huge 
islands  of  vesicular  formation,  far  bt^^r  than  all  AuKlralla,  floalng 
in  viscoU'«  £cu« ;  so  that  if  the  figure  of  n  Kjwt  remains  the  nme, 
or  spots  seen  ut  different  timed  bear  a  strong  resemblanoe  to  each 
other,  they  mi^jld  be  identical,  eveu  though  there  had  been  some 
change  of  place.  Mathematicians  tell  us  that  the  Battening  at  the 
poles  noticeabli;  in  Jupiter  and  Satiiro,  and  caused  by  their  rapid 
rotation,  woidd  )>e  gre;iter  tlmn  nieiisurt-mcnt  shows,  if  such  li^ 
bodies  were  homogeneous.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  porticm 
much  denser  than  others,  and  these  ])laneta  most  probably  coo- 
tain  matter  in  Ml  intermediate  stages,  from  tbe  attenuated  gaseoosi 
throtigh  the  visrid.to  the  solid.  It  mu#t  often  happen,  as  Chaeoroae 
considered  traceable  in  the  sun,  that  condensation  produces  a  gnat 
dovn-rtish,  und  substances  that  liave  been  solidified  falling  into 
hotter  regions  get  melted  up  or  vaporised  again. 

The  great  red  spot  lies  like  a  continent  some  24,000  miles 
long,  surrounded  by  a  tathej*  narrow  sea  of  tight*  and  over  it 
Nietteo  DOtioed  two  brilliant  little  spots  which  he  appropriately 
named '  pearls.'  There  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  that  the 
big  spot  grew  ruddier  than  when  it  first  appeared,  or  rather  richer 
in  colour ;  its  '  ndneta '  has  been  chiefly  caused  by  the  want  of 
achromatism  in  tlie  telescopes  employed.  (tIoss  mirrors  silvered— 
which  represent  colours  most  correctly — show  lite  tinti  tolieorange* 
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Itrovm.  ThcbriglitparU,assocnbytliewritcrwitha  Witli-Bmwning 
tiilvered  mirror  and  a  fine  prism,  closely  resembled  the  colour  of 
autumn  l»ewlt-l>-av«-s  in  full  ^iinliglit.    f^iniie  Mei7.  tclt^ncopi')!  add, 
from  tbcir  dcfoclA,  ii  piirplu  lint ;  iiiid  nn  iuftirimcnt  of  nnotlwr 
maker  gives  the  *pcit   the  cfloiir  known  iis  Venetian    red.     l>r. 
I'igott,   who  hfi8   a  Wilh-Browning   silvered  mirror   instninicnt, 
and  a  fine  refraetor  by  Wray,  finds  the  latter  so  imnsiially  well 
corrected  that  it«  performance   eoinCTdes  closely  with  that  of  tbo 
Tonncr.     Colowr- changes,   hoth    ns    rcgnriJs   time  and    intensity, 
my  be  catised  by  the  greater  or  \fA*  trnnslufcncy  and  refracting  I 
powers  of  the  atmosphere  thtoiigli  which  any  object  is  seen;  but  I 
tliey  may  abo  very  frequently  arise  fr<jm  the  greater  or  lesa  heati 
and  luminosity  of  solid  or  viscid  matter  below  the  eloudy  strata,  I 
and   from  important  modifications  of  chemical  action.     Iletweenl 
September  3,  at  from  10.45  to  lO.A.'S  p.m.,  and  October  4,   10.40 
r.«..  Captain  Noble's  dra™ing<i,  made  at  Mareafield,  show  a  great  j 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  jihinet,  iiffeoling  the  brighlTtei^  and] 
tlie  tint  of  enormous  space!.     Parts  above  the  grent  spot  which 
were  brilliant  on  the  former  occasion  )md  become  cloudy,  and, 
KHitli-east  of  the  spot,  there  came  a  roimd  white  spot,  with  very 
dark    tiirroiindingx.     The.=!e    changes   must   have  sflTeeted    maDy 
lillions  of  square  miles. 

On  October  Ifi,  iit  10.5  F.M.,  he  noticed  the  colour  of  tlic 

"red  spot  *  more  marked  than  ever.'     There   were  also  extensive 

changes  in  the  belts,  and  the  polar  regions  were  more  cloudy.     He 

made  the  following  entry  in  his  note-book :  'It  is  a  most  noticeable 

feature;  IIh- T«l  «pot  reposes  like  an  island  in  the  middle  of  a 

light  space  on  the  plani>t'!<  disc,  and  the  Iwlln.  north  and  *onth 

^Bf  il,  seem  in  a  great  measure  to  conform  to  its  curved  outline. 

^niiij>  would  indicate  a  disturbance  of  a  stupendous  ehantct«r,  trtaa 

^BIh;  amotmt  of  the  area  involved.' 

^B      On  the  whole,  during  the  season  for  observation  of  187!)-80 
^^Xupiter  has  been  more  Ihun  usually  interesting.     From  pole  to  pole 

ebaogcs  of  great  magnitude  have  been  produced  with  prodigality  of 

^^hioleneo  rather  than  with  economy  of  time.     Perhapa  the  roighly 
^^lanet  is  rtill  in  the  stage  of  youth,  with  blazing  and  esplosirc 
energies  that  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  years  may  be  required  to 
^■lamc  down  to  the  soljcmess  of  our  eompiiralivcly  quiescent  earth. 

^^^^■^  IIK.VUT   i.   St^CK. 
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K1  OVITA. 
lAB  rlfftu  >Wn*A) 

Tube  wuf  a  very  bard  winter  in  the  woild.  It  was  a  Itard  wiiitwj 
everywhere,  and  the  snow  fell  over  luDd  nnd  fcu  to  lieavilr,  so 
blindingly,  ho  coDtinually,  tliat  abipe  wnro  wrecknl,  triiim  wm 
Uocked,  poids  were  stopped,  and  iTaffic  vell-Dif;b  came  to  an  end 
in  many  of  tlie  districts  even  of  !v>utbem  EngUnd,  and  how  mock 
more  sn  in  the  always  cold  liWk  Nort  li !  Evea  doim  in  Devon  snow 
was  dw'p  atid  ice  wm  thick — even  in  mild,  tnoii^t  Devon,  wbife 
mostly  in  winter  time  the  roroa  blow,  and  the  south  wind*  too,  and 
all  is  (jreen  at  Vule, 

Some  little  people  who  llvod  at  an  old  vicarago  on  the  Dart 
river  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  None  of  them,  exocp4 
Ray  tliu  eldest,  who  watt  seven  yean  old,  bad  ever  seen  enow  lie  on 
UtG  ground  at  all ;  he  hat),  and  knew  all  about  it,  bccuusc  he  had 
epoat  a  Cbristmaa-tide  on  the  moors  of  the  Ea«t  Riding  with  his 
godmother;  but  bia  brothers  and  Eisterv,  Rob  and  Tarn, and  Dickie 
nnd  the  little  twins  i>iude  and  XcUie,  never  h^d  svca  tht^  earth 
white  in  thiK  way  before,  and  they  were  very  much  delighted  and 
very  much  nlo^-mcd,  which  Is  a  static  of  mind  that  lias  ilsi  pleasures 
at  all  ages,  and  iu  pains  too. 

Tln-sc  six  little  mortals  lived  in  a  Ticarage,  and  their  father 
was  the  vicar,  and  mother,  alaa  for  them !  they  bad  none,  for  ilie 
bad  gone  away  into  the  sky  (so  tbey  were  told),  wbon  little  Suae 
and  Nellie  came  down  from  there  on  to  earth.  *  Perbape  it  is  the 
down  off  mammals  wings,'  said  little  Koh,  who  could  remember  her 
very  well,  and  cried  for  her  still,  when  be  »aw  the  fine  uiow-dakes 
come  falling  down  through  tho  air.  'If  she  liad  wings,  I  am 
MTd  tlto  would  come  to  us,'  said  Ray,  wistfully  looking  up.  'I 
don't  helicvo  she  has  wings ;  I  don't,'  'But  papa  says  site  h  an 
angel,  and  angels  always  have,'  said  Itob,  who  was  very  positive. 
*  SI»e  would  coma  to  as  if  she  could  Hy,'  said  Ray ; — *  at  ]ea«t,  if 
God  wotdd  lot  her,'  he  added  on  retleclion.  'Don't  you  think,  if 
sbo  said  to  Him,  I  want  to  kiv«  Koh  and  Kay  and  Tammie  because 
they  mis8  it  »o.  He  wouldn't  say  no  ?  *  Hob  thought  a  minute^ 
then  MLid  to  his  brother, '  Papa  always  saya  "  No,"  ao  p'rhapa  God 
does  too.* 


I 


di 


THE  SNOU 


•P'rhaps!'  siglied  Hay  with  a  tired  voice. 


'No' 


nlwajs  said  to  them,  nnd  Low  much  Kurro^  tbst 


means  in  ike  Ufa  of  a  child  I 

The  vicarage  was  an  old  long  wooden  house  overrun  with 
OR-epers,  the  very  house  to  be  a  paradise  for  children  and  dogs,  with 
id)  kinds  of  deep  old  ca.setiiont!<  nnd  chimney-phices,  and  cornerciip- 
boanUand  paiinelU^l  pas«i{ji's ;  the  vory  place  for  twilifjht  romps  and 
firelit  stories,  for  fim  and  play,  and  itjirlh  ;uiii  misdiicf.  But  fun 
and  play,  and  mirth  and  mischief,  w^rc  all  a  quartette  I'roniied  on 
at  the  vicara}^,  and  though  they  crept  in  at  times  becauiie  tliej  j 
never  can  be  wholly  al»tent  wtiere  »ix  children  are,  yet  tlicy  cam«^ 
in  limidlyand  were  in  hidiuj;  for  thi-  most  part^and  ncwi  lau|;hed 
out  lustily  or  scampered  about  withotit  fear.  For  a  cold  dark 
shsdow  was  upon  the  house  and  the  licartt)  of  its  children  ;  and 
thu  shadow  was  that  of  their  father.  Ho  was  the  vicar  of  the 
out-of-lhe-world  parish  of  Goldcnrod,  th;it  lay  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Dait  is  a  secluded  part  of  the  county,  aa  Herrick'it  did 
before  him ;  but  he  was  in  every  way  unlike  that  bright-hearted 
and  genial  country  pri&^t.  I'nhappily  for  Iiis  children,  he  was 
of  a  tactliini  and  gloomy  nature,  very  mean  too,  and  very  harsh, 
and  tbc  sound  of  hi*  heavy  foot  alon^  tlie  pa««af;es  made  Rob 
Mtd  Ray  floe  trembling,  and  the  younger  morsels  cry.  What 
ittle  tenderness  he  had  ever  had  was  buried  with  his  wife  under 

Ug  green   yews  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and   tlwi 
ildren  were  afraid  of  him ;  Mdly  and  terribly  afraid.  1 

Their  fnthcr  waa  u  very  good  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  ho  was  very 
tmthful,  very  bonest,  very  labunon^  never  shrank  from  any  duty 
tiowever  distasteful,  and  never  indulged  in  any  pleasure  however 
lenpting.  But  he  was  a  stem  man  and  rigid,  and  he  was  also 
Tory  mean ;  *  dose-Gsted,'  Keziah  called  it.  His  paritli  ms  im- 
mense in  extent,  and  very  poor  in  what  it  rendered  to  him.  There 
via  scarcely  a  well-to-do  person  in  it,  and  the  vicftr,  thougli  he 
had  a  snug  eum  in  the  county  hank  and  wati  by  no  means  strait- 
ened, lived  like  a  very  poor  man  too,  from  inclination  rather  than 
from  neoeasity;  hia  thoughts  were  apt  to  be  sordid,  and  his  lawij 
wcr<!  apt  to  be  harsh.  I 

They  were  very  happy  VL-ry  oflen  indeed,  because  there  wern 

old  mossy  orchards  and  the  broad  green  meadowa,  and  the ' 
and  the  woods,  and  the  cattle,  and  the  chickens,  and  the 
hoge  kitchen,  where  they  could  curl  on  the  wooden  setlK«,  and 
Mt  their  porridge,  and  hear  wonderful  tales  from  Ketiab,  who  was 
cook,  and  nurse,  and  dauywoiaan,  and  houwwife,  all  in  one, 
KosEiab  lored  them  ;  she  had  seen  them  all  liorn,  and  when  their 
bad  lain  dyiag,  had  promi«ed  sever  to  leave  them,  and  >h<a 


aod 

Phhil 
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kepi  lior  wonl,  ilKiugh  she  was  a  Imxoiu  woman,  toiicli  beiovciTT 
iini]  iDigliL  have  msTfiod  the  rich  millci:  thiit  hail  the  wut«i-iiuU 
eight  milcH  avrny  down  the  river.  But  ihcrv  wore  m&Dy  thin^ 
KeziaU  wIbIh;*!  lo  do  for  them  that  she  coiilJ  not  iht,  beeftuxe  she 
never  cliBobeyi-d  her  luaater,  and  she  had  to  give  tlietn  water  when 
ahe  would  have  given  them  milk,  aiid  ctild  pomdgo  when  elic  wotild 
havo  givfii  them  hoi  hrwid,  and  wiw  often  aslmiued  at  the  dnroed 
iiiid  lhr<-:idhiuc  olulhcK  in  which  »hu  hud  to  array  their  little 
bodif« — '  the  chiUlren  Uiat  ought  to  be  tho  firet  iu  tlio  pwiA  I '  the 
woiiM  say  tohereelt  '  It  is  gaod  to  ho  a  taint,  no  doitbt;  hut  if  i» 
had  to  he  a  likinflint  too.'  For  a  xkiniliat  she  called  her  niutor,  lu 
the  iiecretji  of  lier  tioid. 

When  the  Know  fell,  8hc  eaUod  him  eo  more  bitterly  Utan  ever. 

The  fnow  mndo  all  thu  little  people  vcrr  cold,  and  Hlie  could 

not  set  big  oaken  logs  and  good  cannel  coal  roaring  with   fliimo 

lip  all  the  chimneys,  as  she  would  have  liked  to  do,  and  (iuUlinr 

grew  very  <lamp  and  chilly. 

'  Itiiii  out,  my  chicks.  u!nl  get  warm  that  way,'  8l»e  said  U>  ilwi 
when  th(3  whiti.'  covering  that  wiis  so  slranf^  to  them  stretched 
over  Tiold  and  wold,  awl  made  the  leafiess  trees  and  the  swollen 
river  look  qitito  black  against  it. 

Ray  .-ind  liob  were  taught  their  IcMons  by  tl»eir  father  Iu  bli 
study,  a  little  dark,  cloio  place  that  was  att  terrible  to  them  ax  if 
it  had  been  a  toiture-chamber,  far  their  ac(]tuiintance  with  letters 
was  small  and  with  the  cane  was  large,  and  their  canings  were 
always  given  tht-m  there.  Hut  this  morning  thoy  were  fre«,  for 
their  father  bad  been  calli^d  away  to  a  dying  paridiloner  on 
the  oUier  side  of  the  big  brawn  moor  that  shelved  away  fratn 
the  edge  of  tJieir  erchnrds.  .So  lioh  and  Itay  ran  out  into  the 
air  and  dragged  their  lilllc  biotben  with  them,  and  tlie  baUes 
even  in  their  wooden  cart,  and  romped  about,  and  i«o«I,  wi'l  slid, 
and  peltod,  and  danced,  and  made  themaelvia  merry,  as  though  tio 
cane  were  lying  on  the  study  table,  and  no  blurred  copy-liooki^ 
waiting,  grim  and  grimy.  Tli^  played  at  sledging,  of  whidi  they 
nod  some  prints  in  Cbristmaa  papers,  and  made  believe  the  babies 
were  princesses;  then  tltoy  played  at  being  Napoleon  at  Moscow, 
whose  story  Itay  had  jnst  come  to  in  their  ^Markham'ii  History,' and 
wei%  »i>  delighted  ^illi  their  m.irelir«  ami  battles,  and  ttioir  awn 
dttatiu  and  burial  <  joow,  that  tliey  usvcr  h^rd  tlie  aan  atep 

vhioh  at  all  li  troi  r  ihrongh  them.   Tlio  cold 

voice  of  t  bu  vi-  30  knife. 


Are  yotui 
Roll,  who } 
yivg  JDiet 


now,  and  Itny,  who  was 
(bo  Old  Guard  uu 
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nhotilclers,  botli  lieaix),  anil  tlieir  iunoc«iit  sport  ceaiied  as  a  dog's 
pUy  ceaic3  at  the  han,L  ciack  of  ii  wbip. 

Bay,  grown  Khiter  than  (he  snow,  nlone  epoke. 

'  NVc  have  done  do  lessons,  papii,' 

•  What  have  you  done,  tJieo  'i ' 
'  We  have  been  at  play.* 

*  Very  well.     Go  into  the  study.' 
Boh  began  to  cry,  and  Bay's  lips  quivered.     Hey  knew  what 

the  order  m«aiit. 

I*  It  nas  my  fhult,  lUAstcr,  all  mine,'  cried  Kenah,  running 
out,  but  the  vi(-ar  put  Iicr  axidc. 
'  You  spoil  the  t-Iiildrt^n,  that  i#  well  known,'  he  said  coldly. 
*  Bui  the  boys  arc  too  old  not  (o  know  llieir  own  duty.' 
Koziah  spoke  in  vain ;  the  lK)ys  wcit;  bidden  go  to  the  stndy. 
*  Whip  only  me,  papa,'  said  Ray  timidly,  *  only  me,  please, 
becaui^e,  if  I  had  stayed  in,  Bob  would  have  stayed  in  too.' 
The  vicar  in  his  inmost  soul  recognised  the  generosit,y  cf  the 
plea,  and  fi.'It  proud  of  hi«  little  son,  but  he  did  not  fvi-m  to  have 
beard  it,  and  he  gave  both  equal  puniahiuent  upon  the  palms  of 
their  small  sunburnt  cold  hands.    Then  tJiey  were  shut  in  to  do 

I  their  lessons,  with  two  hunches  of  dry  broad  instead  of  dinner. 
Tlw  vicar  was  a  roan  who  held  discipline  in  high  esteem  and 
Mtforced  it. 

They  did  Iheir  lemons,  Bay  quickly.  Bob  tardily,  both  watering 
the  pngcs  of  primer  and  copy-book  with  tcahliug  tenr».  Thcu 
they  huddled  together  in  the  deep  bay  of  the  one  narrow  window 
to  bear  each  other  repeat  what  tl>ey  bad  had  to  learn  by  rote. 
The  catement  looked  on  the  lawn  at  the  side  of  the  hoiife ;  on 
the  graa  was  a  big  old  hawthom-lree,  and  nnder  the  tree  were 
hnddled  together,  like  themseive«,  scores  of  birdti. 

*  I>o  look  at  the  bJrd^,'  fayn  Bay.  '  How  pluflTed  out  they  look 
and  bonr  dull,  and  all  Ihcir  foatfaer<  stick  upright.' 

•  They're  cold,'  said  Bob  Ihoughlfully,  and  added  with  fellow- 
feeling,  ai  he  beard  the  sound  of  dishes  and  knives  and  forks  in 
the  adjoining  chamber : 

'  Krhaps  they're  hungry  toa' 

I[  'Hungry?*  repeated  Bay,  who  had  never  thought  bow  liids 
lived.  Then  the  colour  flushed  hack  into  his  little  pale  face,  he 
jumped  up,  and  upset  all  the  Ictson-books. 
•  Of  courre  they  are  hnngiy — how  silly  I  am  I—  the  ground  ib 
fromi — th^  eat  worm^  and  j*eds,  and  nciw  Iht-y  can'!  get  any. 
Ob,  the  poor,  poor,  /wor  little  thingit  1 ' 
He  jumped  off  the  windov-seat,  got  his  drv  bread,  and  Jtimpcd 
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crumbled  up  his  bread  and  flung  it  out  to  tbe  bird^.  Instantly 
they  darted  down,  ii  motley  little  throng;  brown  sparrows,  grey 
linnets,  speckled  thrushes,  chaffinches  with  their  variegated  wings, 
three  big  blackbirds,  one  tiny  blue  tomtit,  and  many  robins. 
They  were  no  long3r  dull ;  they  hopped  and  pecked  and  .flut- 
tered and  chirped  to  each  other  and  ate  in  concerr,  and  were 
very  much  better  behaved  than  a  famished  crowd  of  human 
beings  ever  would  have  been. 

The  great  h  11  w thorn-tree  spread  alrove  them,  glittering  with 
icicles  on  every  branch,  tbe  white  hard  smooth  snow  was  beneath 
them,  the  bright-natured  feathered  things  soon  grew  themselves 
again,  and  their  merry  cliirping  made  the  frosty  air  alivte  with 
Lieder  ohne  WiJrte,  as  gaily  as  if  the  hawthorn-tree  were  in  flower 
and  they  at  work  in  it  making  their  nests.  Kob  and  Ray  were  in 
ecstasies ;  they  hung  against  the  casement,  pouring  out  showers  of 
crumbs,  laughing  and  half-crying  in  delight  at  their  clever  and 
wonderful  discovery  that  the  birds  in  the  snow  bad  been  hungry. 
They  never  remembered  that  they  would  be  very  hungry  them- 
selves, for  in  their  excitement  and  sympathy  they  had  crumbled 
away  both  bits  of  bread.  They  watched  the  little  multitude  eat 
every  crumb,  shake  out  their  feathers  and  fly  away.  One  robin  flew 
up  to  the  lower  boughs  of  the  hawthorn,  and  sang  aa  if  he  were 
deputed  by  the  rest  to  speak  their  common  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. 

'  Oh,  how  lovely  1 '  cried  Ray  with  clasped  hands  and  caught 
breath.  'Oh,  how  beautiful!  Oh,  how  clever  of  you,  Rob,  to 
remember  they  were  hungry.' 

'  And  me  wlio  isn't  clever  1 '  said  Rob  with  a  little  chuckle  of 
content. 

'  What  are  you  doing  at  the  window,  boys  ? '  said  their  father's 
voice. 

All  their  joy  ceased,  and  tlie  robin  flew  away.  Rob  was  the 
one  this  time  to  answer. 

'We  gived  our  bread  to  the  dicky-birds.  It  was  me  thought 
of  it.' 

'  All  your  bread  ? ' 
'  Yes,  papa  ;  both  bits.' 
The  vicar  frowned. 

'Then  you  may  go  hungry  until  your  tea-time  ;  and  remember 
that  I  will  have  no  folly  of  the  kind  again.  Keep  your  crusts  for 
worthier  objects.  Birds  are  mere  thieves.  They  steal  fruit  and 
grain  ;  and  it  is  God's  merciful  provision  that  frost  should  come 
to  aid,  amidst  other  of  His  means,  in  the  destruction  of  their 
umbera.    It  is  very  impioua  to  interfere  with  God's  designs.' 
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RajV  Evce  grew  very  weary  and  perplexed ;  Bob's  very  grave 
and  remlat«. 

'  Qod  kills  birds  ? '  Rob  iiskcd  vX  last. 

His  father  replied, '  The  fro»t  God  scndt  kills  them— y*8.' 

*I  Han't  like  God,  then,'  Rob  Kiiid,  nFter  a  little  while. 
If*  Hush!'  said  Ray.    *  God  is  good.    Papa  it  is  that  m»kt>s 
I  mistake.* 

Their  father  grew  grey  with  horror,  and  stony  white  with  rsgo. 
H'cre  these  hinspheinerg  \\\*  own  children  ? 

They  were  once  more  punished  alike.     They.were  thiB  time 
flogged  inHtoad  of  bein([  cnned,  and  their  little  stilThandt  were  wt 
to  write  in  large  crooked  characters, '  Frost  is  a  pronsion  of  nature^] 
instituted  by  the  mercy  of  God,  to  destroy  the  niimlwrs  of  birdlj 
that  deva«tat(-  the  autumn  crops  of  farraem  and  destroy  th<!  budv  of 
gaidenen'  Hummer  fruitx.' 

'  It  is  not  true,*  tnid  Kay  l>etween  hU  t«cth,  a«  \\\*  himdn  tm- 
Tcllcd  paiofitlly  over  the  lung  sentence.    '1  am  quite  sure  it  is  not 
rtiue.' 

'  No,  it  isn't  true,*  said  bis  echo,  Rob,  whose  chtibhy,  (at  lingers 

'could  scarci-ly  manage,  at  the  best  of  times,  to  make  a  round  0, 

and  now  that  they  were  numbed  with  cold  could  iiol  do  it  anyhow. 

'  I  don't  care  for  thu  farmers,'  added  Rob.     '  The  farincn)  trap  tho 

btutniea ;  that  they  do.' 

Kay  did  not  say  anything;  his  heart  was  too  heavy  for  talk  ; 
be  bad  read  in  one  of  the  story-books  at  his  godmother'a  of  a 
DOrthern  country,  where  a  sheaf  of  wheat  is  tied  up  above  the  door- 
way for  the  froren  bird*  in  winter-tinne;  he  wished  they  were  iv. 
tbat  country.  He  and  Rob  cried  themselvea  to  sleep  that  night, 
sr  tbeir  little  bones  were  all  aching,  and  both  their  hearts  too. 

In  the  morning,  when  they  got  up,  they  ran  to  the  window.  It 
was  (carceJy  light ;  a  big  white  moon  was  just  vanishing  over  (he 
brown  u<Igc  of  the  moor ;  snow  had  fallen  all  night,  the  dnck-potid 
vaa  frozen  over,  tlie  oold  was  great ;  on  the  sill  of  their  casement 
tJieic  lay  a  little  dead  bird. 

It  was  a  young  goldruicb. 

Hay  choked  all  orer  a»  be  »aw  it;  Rob'«  Sleeks  grew  ted  w 


•Oh,  the  poor,  poor,  poor  little  dear  I '  thoy  sobbed  together,  and 
so  dreadful  to  them  both  that  they  clung  crying  to  ott<r 
This  hard,  cold,  white  world  in  which  God  let  tho 
pckey-birds  die— it  frightened  them  as  they  had  been  frightened 
rhen  they  heard  the  tods  beaten  down  above  the  grave  wbt 
beir  mother's  body  wax. 
Ray  looked  up  suddenly  with  n  great  light  in  hie  e^es. 
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<I  will  give  the  birds  my  break&st, untl  papa  may  hill  me! ' 

*Me  too,"  said  Rul),  who  would  not  be  behind  ia  any  act 
word,  though  hia  heart  gare  n  terrible  tbrob,  for  be  waa  very  bung 
tikis  chilly  morning. 

*  It  will  hurt  t<>  [io  without  anytliing,'  he  whiapcrcd  ;  *  won't 
hurt,  Rny  ? ' 

'  Of  course  it  will  hurt,*  mid  Bay,  witb  worn  in  bis  iteodf 
shining  eyes.     '  It  hurt  all  Uie  martyrs,  but  they  did  iU' 

Itob  flhiit  his  little,  firm,  rosy  mouth,  and  resolved  to  demur  i 
mori>. 

Ray  was  aiwaya  tilling  him  about  the  martyrs  but  Rob  di^ 
Bot  care  much  for  tbcm ;  lie  cared  muro  for  tbv  bunmci9,io  ll 
traps. 

'  Let  us  go,'  said  Ray,  and  toother,  baud  io  band,  they  trottc 
down  the  old  dark,  atecp,  oak  stairs. 

Thv  children  atirays  had  their  first  meal  in  tbu  kitcb^,  foi 
the  runveuience   of   Keziab   and   the   quietude  of  their  fiitheral 
They  nil  ait  ixmnd  the  deal  table  before  the  fire,  the  tittle  onei' 
iu  their  \>\^\  chain'.  Rub  iind  Ray  on  wooden  stooK 

For  brc^ikfiut  they  had  [Kwridgo  sometimes ;  this  momiDglhcji 
had  milk-and-water  in  their  mujps  and  br«ad,  and  Keuah  for  aj 
treat  added  honey, '  because  it  is  so  nigh  Yule,'  as  the  said,  for  i( 
was  the  twenty-third  of  December. 

Ray  looked  at  the  honey  und  bread. 

'  Is  it  my  own,  this  ? ' 

'  Yes,  dear,'  aid  Kesiah,  wondering. 

'  I  may  eat  it  or  not  eat  it  as  I  like  ? ' 

'  For  sure,  my  dear.     What  big  eyes  you  make,  my  Ra«Ji«v1 
for  nought.' 

Ray  looked  at  his.  bread  witb  a  swelling  heart.  He  had  ill 
the  huugor  of  a  seven-year-old  oonntry  boy;  but  he  saw  in  bii 
fancy  all  the  birds  of  the  world  lying  dying.  He  rose  up  and 
look  his  bread  in  liis  hirndti,  nud,  with  a  glance  at  his  brother, 
went  to  the  kitchen  door.  Rob,  with  a  tear  rolling  down  each 
thcek,  bravely  grasped  his  bread  and  followed.  Their  nurse  did 
not  notice  tliem,  her  back  was  turned  as  she  fed  the  little  twin 
girU. 

'  Papa  may  kill  us,  but  God  won't  lie  augry,'  Mid  Ray  culmlr. 
and  ntiver  one  of  the  martyrs  he  loved  bad  felt  more  solemn  and 
more  sure.  Then  be  began  to  cnimblo  bis  bread  and  tltrow  it 
out  on  thf  snow,  I 

Rob  took  one  big  bite  that  be  could  not  help,  then  valoiouily 
tiuDg  is  haway  in  Urge  moneU. 
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FrcmftUttice  above  tb«m  tbe  voice  of  their  father  thiuxlered. 
'I  will  have  no  such  waste  ia  my  household.    Duobcdient 
ttod  wicked  children  I  is  my  word  not  liiw  ? ' 

*  He  may  kill  me,  I  do  not  mind/  Miid  Bay  with  a  pa]«  firm 
&ce. 
r      Rob  fiowncd  aod  looked  tnirly. 

*It  im't  waste.  It  'ud  have  Ijeen  in  oiir  tiimmicis  ftud  now  it's 
in  tbe  dick-hirds.' 

Kleanwhile  tbe  feathered  multittidi:-  of  thf?  old  hnwthoni-tm 
and  aU  tbe  hedges  round,  wea>  flocking  joyous  rouod  to  aharo  tbo 
atm*. 

IWr  &lbor>  stop  came  down  the  ^tairti  iu  haste  and  called 
Kcziab. 

'Job  .Stei-ena  has  cut  his  himd  off  chopping  fiu'ze:  lie  is  at 
point  of  death ;  the;  have  come  for  me  thie  moment ; — take 
children  in  and  lock  them  in  the  study ;  they  will  have  tfaeir 
obaHiscmiMit  when  I  return.' 

*  i*c«,  your  rovorcnce,'  said  Keziah  in  amazement.    '  But,  »ir—  , 
Job  Stevens's  is  sixti.'cn  mili;  if  one,  and  in  the  »now '  I 

*  I  mu?t  walk,  of  course,'  said  ht-r  ran«ttT  hiudily  ;  '  no  hoise 
onW  get  along.     Tliat  ia  notliin^.     Lock  tbew  boys  in,  and  do 

not  let  them  out  till  I  come  back.'  I 

Then  the  vicar  threw  Iuh  cloak  about  Mm,  and  went  out  to- 
wartLi  the  moor  in  the  te>:th  of  the  ravage  north  wind.  Hob  nud 
ilny  stood  molionlew.  ■ 

t   Their  nurse  came  out  to  tbem.  * 

*My  darlings,  you  heard  tbe  orders  that  tbo  master  ^ve,'  she 
id,  with  the  water  in  her  honest  eyee.  A 

Bob  tbrew  his  fat  arms  about  her.  I 

•Ve*.  but  he's  gone,  Nursie:  yov.  w«n"t  lock  us  in?'  I 

Keziab  hcsiluted;  and  ki:<scd   lii*  curl^.  Ray's  fiiec  cltauged 
^Jrom  white  to  rosy  red  and  then  grew  white  again. 
Hi     '  W«  must  Im!  locked  in,  Rob,'  be  said  sadly.    *  We  mustn't  get 
nurse  blamed.' 

'  Ob,  the  noble  little  lad  you  are,  my  Itaidie  \ '  cried  Kuziah, 
and  sobbed  over  him.  So  looked  in  they  were.  At  one  o'clock 
ebe  brought  tlicm  their  dinners ;  and  looked  wistful  and  longing. 
*  His  reverence  said  not  till  be  oomcs  lKick,'»he  muttered,  stroking 
Kay's  hair. 

*  Never  mind,  Nursie,'  murmured  Ray, '  we  do  very  nice  here. 
We've  done  our  le«SOQ«,  and  we  can  play.' 

*  What's  tlwre  to  play  with  'f '  groaned  Rob,  who  was  lying  oq 
what  he  called  bis  '  tummy '  imderneath  the  table. 

•Tl>ew'8  omwelves,"  said  Ray.  ^^ 
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Keitiah  locked  them  in,  her  henrt  more  bitter  againM  tier 
master  tlian  (?v<>r  it  hud  h^cn  in  nil  the  years  thnt  would  ha\e 
l>een,  but  for  tlie  children,  very  joyless  and  very  thankless.  h 

'Them'n  jiist  cherulis,  and  lie's  a  hrule.  He  »s  drtiiVi*  the™ 
hlc«^c^  wini^  livery  Haer&menNday,  and  iihould  know  lietler  \ "  the 
mnttprod  in  Iior  wnilh.  Had  «ho  U-cn  h-imicd  in  hngiology,  she 
vrouM  have  wished  that  her  mastsr  could  twalLow  n  t<pidcr  in  the 
holy  wine  like  German  St.  Narbcrt,  and  Ix'  hlcracd  withn  beautiful 
spirit  ever  afterwards. 

'i'he  day  wore  riowly  on ;  a  snowy,  blowing,  boisteimie  day, 
dark  and  drearer-  \^lien  twilight  fell  the  vicar  had  not  cutne 
Idick.  '  ThereV  retuon  in  roasting  e^t*,*  thought  Keziah.  ^  D^'"' 
lt:t  'cm  out  now.  I'll  lirll  Jiim  as  they'vn  beeo  in  all  day,  and  be 
knows  us  roe  ain't  a  one  to  Bb.' 

So  »he  let  them  out.  Rob  nisliod  with  a  bound  and  a  shout 
down  tbo  passnfTo ;  Jtay  came  with  a  slow  stvp,  woadcriiig  if  Icttin* 
them  out  would  get  his  nurse  into  trouble. 

*  3Iasler'H  rare  late,'  laid  the  man  who  did  odd  jobs.  *  Mappen 
te'Il  sleep  at  Bquire'*?'  *Aj,  I  sliouldn't  wonder  that  Iw  do,' 
iioswen-d  Kcziah.  Tht-  squire's  wa»  the  biggest.  limiM-  at  Tiim^leigh, 
the  villng".'  where  the  fiimc-cuttcr  Job  Stevens  lay  on  lus  dcath-b(4. 

'  Sure  he's  staying  at  squire'e,  and  u  more  natural  thing  than 
what  he  often  do,'  she  thought,  as  ^ho  did  the  bolt^  and  bart^  and 
ihut  the  shtitter«,  and  told  tliu  odd  man  that  lie  had  better  sleep 
upon  the  premisei^  as  ma^er  was  away. 

No  one  felt  anxious.  The  near  had  gone  to  Tamsleigfa,  and, 
seeing  bow  bitter  and  wild  the  day  was,  had  stayed  to  sleep  at  bii 
old  friend'* :  what  more  likely  ? 

The  ohildrcn  had  a  merry  tim«  while  the  kqow  f«U  aod  the 
windR  blew ;  Kcziah  was  a  meny  houI  by  nature,  and  bad  all  kindi 
of  funuy  storiev,  and,  saying  it  was  next  but  ono  to  Chriatmas  eve, 
Tousteil  apples  for  them  and  stuck  tho  apples  full  of  clorca  and  m( 
them  bobbing  in  a  bowl  of  currant  wine  in  the  old  game  tbat  tteo 
Jonson  sings  of  in  his  carvil. 

It  was  quite  late,  quite  eight  o'clock,  when  the  diildrtD  vest 
to  bed. 

'  And  please  God  take  care  of  the  birds  in  tbo  enow.  Amtut* 
said  Ray  at  the  close  of  his  bevUidc  prayers. 

*  Amen,'  said  Rob,  winking  and  sleepy. 
No  one  was  anxious  at  all  that  night,  hut  when  the  mornii^ 

came,  and  the  noon  passed,  and  their  &thcr  had  not  rtitunied,  a 
great  alarm  spread  itself  from  tJie  servant*  to  the  ehildreo. 

The  weather  had  become  terrible.  I'hc  snow  fell  perpetually, 
the  air  was  very  dark,  the  winds  were  very  rough ;  such  a  day  ha^ 
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not  been  seen  in  Devon  for  over  twiait;  ^ears ;  and  away  when; 
1  he  Ma  tras,  shipe  and  barks  were  tossing  in  tlic  snow-«torni  in 
tore  peril. 

*  Where  can  the  master  be  ? '  said  Keziah  in  great  perplexity, 
would  be  iiniKM'sible  to  8t«y  at  the  «iiutreV  at  Tan)>leigh,  for 

tbe  morrow  wa«  Chrisboas-day,  and  wbcte  woiild  the  churvh  be 
witbout  its  church  scn'ice  ? 

The  parish  was  a  very  scattered  one :  a  few  farms,  a  few  cottages, 
itb  miles  between  each,  spread  over  the  moorland,  and  about  the 
vicai^e  and  church  itself  there  were  only  a  few  poor  houses  ;  the 
only  ohse  of  any  importanee  waa  the  squire'*  over  at  Tamsleigh. 
The  few  ficople,  howevt;r,  who  liid  dwell  near  came — droppitij;  in  as 
the  tbort  day  wore  it»;)f  ou,  aod  each  hiid  some  darker  sugges- 
tion, aome  gbosUicr  remembrance  than  tbe  last  to  offer  in  con- 
eolation.  m 

Kay  alood  listening  with  big  startled  eyeti.     He  was  bappn 

iiue  his  nunie  had  given  hiui  a  sieve-full  of  grain  for  the  bird*^ 
t  he  fell  a  dull  tmnue  of  something  dreadful  being  near.     Kob 
ng.  and  raced,  and  shouted,  and  played  at  his  pleasure ;  tbe  tct^ 
rible  snow-storm  bad  no  terroi-s  for  bim. 

'U  is  passing  strange,'  said  Keziah  ansioualy,  ami  knew  not 
'bat  to  do,  for  it  was  not  weather  to  send  man  or  beait  over  tbd 

r,  aod  the  ricar  might  only  scold  if  site  did  send,  suppo&ing 
be  was  safe  and  well  at  Tam.ileigh  great  ball ;  lie  always  hated  '  a 
filM.' 

She  did  not  know  what  to  do,  1 

But  at  twilight,  or  rather  just  as  tbe  black  day  was  merging 
lo  the  yet  blacker  night,  and  the  mounds  of  enow  were  rising 
r  and  higher  against  windows  and  door,  iliere  came  a  poor 
^pedlar  who  had  strutted  through  the  utorm  with  bis  pack  on 

k,  and  wa^  half  frozen,  and  begged  vlieltcr. 
He  was  a  man  well  known  in  the  district.  Tbey  had  hitn  JQ 
set  bim  in  the  cliimuey-eonicr,  and  gave  bim  mulled  wine  and 
the  promise  of  a  bed;  but  scarce  liud  be  eomc  to  bis  full  sense* 
out  of  bis  cnld  and  his  fright  than  he  asked  for  tbe  vicar,  and 
wlteo  he  heard  that  as  yet  the  master  of  tbe  boune  was  not  at  liome 
he  got  up  in  bis  agitation,  though  hbi  limbs  were  all  stilT  as  statues 
with  rbeumiitiKm. 

'  Dut  I  pasMil  his  reverence  yextcr  eve,  coming  for  home  above 
Tamsleigb,'  he  shouted.     '  Tbe  Lord  save  us!  the  Lord  save  us  I 
re  as  1  be  a  living  soul,  he's  lost  on  tbe  moor.' 
Tbe  few  neigbboivs  who  were  gathered  in  tbe  kitclien  screamed 
aloud,  aod  the  ehildren  listening  grew  pale.  ^«fl 

*  Alt  sure  'twas  master  ? '  etied  Keziah.  ^^^| 
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'  Ixird  bless  wi,  I !«  sure  I '  reiterated  the  pedlar.  '  He  g«-  nw 
good-even  and  »ii(l  an  how  he'd  be  here  long  afore  me,  btit  1  struck 
»:ude  to  tske  toiOK  liook«  nud  eyes  and  thread  to  Dome  Omv  u 
Rbe'd  orttvred  of  mv,  and  »o  we  jiarted  oompaay,  and  I  slep*  at 
Caruw'fl  hut  nnd  come  on  i'  th«  morn.  IxHd  save  nc  \  he's  a  dead 
mnu!' 

In  the  bustle  and  outcry  that  sucoeedod  no  oOe  noticed  i\\t 
cMldren  for  a  few  moments  till  Kob  shrieked  out, — 

'Kaidie's  dead  tool' 

It  was  then  seen  thiit  Ruy  lind  fniuted. 

In  a  little  wliilc  he  was  brought  round,  and  opened  nl  eyM 
bewildcrodly. 

'Father  wouldn't  help  the  Krdst'he  murmured,  and  shud- 
dered and  wept. 

Keziah,  with  more  grief  on  her  shoulders  than  she  felt  it  riglit 
for  one  lontt  woman  to  have  to  beur,  ciirrie«l  Ray  up  to  his  Uttli- 
bed,  and  bidding  him  not  to  fret  bo,  because  there  wns  always  liope, 
ran  downstairs,  stormed  at  the  pedlar  for  having  bci-n  such  a  fiool 
as  to  speak  so  before  the  children,  and  then  took  oounsd  with  her 
neighbours  as  to  what  was  liest  to  do. 

The  men  volunteered  to  go  out  in  s>eareh,  bui  there  were  only 
four  or  five  of  them,  and  two  of  tliem  were  very  old.  Ktill,  out 
they  went  with  their  horu  lanterns  and  their  pick-asow,  and  tb« 
thick  falling  mow  soon  hid  them  from  Mgfat. 

They  thought  of  going  up  to  the  church-tower  and  ringing  the 
two  bells  that  were  theie ;  but  they  reflected  that  it  would  l<e  of 
no  use,  because  the  wind  was  m  high  that  the  bells  could  have 
DO  chance  of  being  heard.  So  the  men  went  ont  U>  search  as  best 
thoy  could  In  the  wild  night,  and  tlieir  frightened  women  sat  for 
the  mo«l  ])urt  iu  the  kitchen  of  the  vicarage,  taking  a  strange  and 
terrible  pleasure  in  hearing  the  pedlur  cry  a  hundred  timefl,  *  Lord 
fKve  us !  he's  a  dead  man ! '  till  Keziah  told  him  to  go  to  bed  for 
an  old  fool,  whicli  al  la.it  reluctantly  he  did. 

The  women  sat  over  the  tire  and  sipped  »piued  wine,  and  tohl 
taaXi  other  horrible  talcs  of  things  tbcir  fathers  and  forefatlicrs  bad 
done  or  known,  with  many  a  '  He  says,  says  he,*  occuniog  in  their 
narrative. 

Kesiah  sat  up  by  the  bedside  of  Itoh  and  Ray ;  Rob  slept,  but 
Ray  lay  wide  awake,  and  ever  and  again  he  shivered  and  moaned ; 
'  Papa  wouldn't  help  the  birds-~he  wouldn't— and  I  know  God 
was  angry.' 

The  long  night  wore  away,  (he  winds  never  ceasing  to  howl* 
the  snow  never  ceasing  to  fell.     At  daybreak  the  men  returned ; 
w'lBg  found  nothing,     lltey  said  they  bad  searched  all  the  moor 
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fin-  eight  mil<^  but  in  rcul  truth,  though  thf^j  did  not  know  it, 
^■th«y  had  Brarcely  been  a  mile  from  boiiic,  having  unly  goiw  roiiod 
^f  and  roimd  in  a  circle,  not  eeeing  when;  Uiey  wero  in  i\w  durkaeM. 
■The  morning  brok«  grey  and  dreary  ;  tbe  snow  fell  istill,  but  thv 
^  winds  dropped.     Keuab  cliOi«  tbe  youngest  and  stronRest  of  tho 
men,  and  bode  him  strivo  to  get  across  to  Tamaleigh.     It  was 
hard  to  do  and  an  errand  of  danger,  for  the  paths  were  all  oblite- 
rated and  commtmication  of  every  kind  slopped,  but  the  maD  was 
a  bold  yoiing  fellow  and  promised  to  do  his  best^     '  Though  as  for 
tliat,'  he  rnultered, '  hia  reverence  is  a  dead  man  if  he's  out  ail  this 
Ut&itf  night.'     Tlie  other  men  went  up  to  the  church  toner  and 
kA  the  belU  tolling;  the  wind  had  fallen,  and  it  wait  posiiible 
that  in  the  more  distant  houw.';*  tbey  might  be  heard  and  some  hi-lp 
^^or  some  news  come. 

^P  It  was  BOW  eleven  o'clock  in  tbe  morning,  the  hour  at  which  tbe 
^^•enrice  of  Christ mns-<lay  should  have  begun.  The  cburcb  was  a 
little  dark  dinnial  pla<:e ;  here  and  then^  it  tiad  been  brightened 
with  a  htt  of  holly  or  a  bough  of  liearlierry-tree ;  the  vicar  did  not 
approTG  mch  follies  and  there  was  little  done  to  relieve  tlie  bare 
•tone  wallti,  the  s<iuare  box  of  a  pulpit,  the  tiny  clianoel  dismal 
snd  damp  ua  any  dungeon.  As  the  wtuitber  cleared  a  little  tbe 
women  dropped  in,  in  their  red  elouku,  and  made  a  glow  in  tbe 
darkness,  but  they  did  not  stay,  for  the  church  was  ^cry  cold, 
it  seemed  more  cold  and  horrible  having  no  prayer  there  on 
liiist's  mom  and  the  pastor  maybe  frojseu  dead  in  some  snowdrift. 
At  tbe  ticarage  Keziah  tried  in  vain  to  read  the  morning 
rrice  Eo  the  children  by  tbe  kitchen  fire ;  her  voice  faltered  and 
lieir  altvntion  wandered.  They  were  all  grave  and  frightened, 
eren  tbe  twin  babies,  and  Itay  sal  in  the  vE'indow-«cat  with  his  face 
jirBwod  against  tho  glass,  quite  silent.  The  look  of  the  Iwy 
IrigliteBed  bis  niir^  almost  more  than  tbe  loss  of  her  ma^t^-r. 

t*  He  do  take  things  to  heart  so,'  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  sigh. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  try  and  read;  she  closed  the  big  Llack 
yer-book,  and  let  the  startled  parivbionrrs  come  in ;  some  of 
them  had  plodded  many  miles  OTer  the  snow  not  to  misa  the 
hIcMing  of  tho  Christmas  prayer,  and  they  found  the  church  empty 
and  the  vicar  absent.  All  were  sure  that  he  was  dead ;  Mirer  y*!, 
when  a  man,  at  great  risk  to  himself,  came  over  from  I'amslciji^J 
Great  House  to  say  the  *<inire  tnwu^d  that  his  reverence  had' 
raaehed  home  safely. 

'  Didn't  I  tell  ye  ( ruth,  ye  unbclievin'  Jews  ? '  said  the  pedlar, 
I  who  enjoyed  his  own  importance  as  a  sharer  in  this  terriUe  hJxtory. 
^b  There  could  be  no  doubt  now.  The  vicar  had  left  Tnmsleigh, 
^^fnsing  ail  the  squire'*  oflTert,  and  had  net  forth  to  walk  hoc 
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EveryoDG  Uiere  knew  that  he  must  have  lost  his  way,  and  in 
all  likelihood  perished. 

'  It  do  come  like  a  judgment,'  whi«^r«l  KezJali  to  a  friend 
out  of  the  children's  livuring.  'Ay,  It  do.  lie  tcoldcd  nod  [KUI' 
ifih<.-d  tliem  dear  little  xouU  jiut  for  feeding  the  froien-oiil  hirdu' 
And  now — now  ho  know  himself  what  it  is — death  in  the  snow." 

Kob  bef^an  to  cry  because  the  women  were  crying  and  ho  was 
frightened.  Kay  never  shed  a  tear  nor  said  a  word ;  he  only 
thought  to  himself  nitli  an  nnntterable  horror,  *  (iod  ins 
angry!' 

ChrUtmas  morning  began  to  pass  away.  The  beef  lay  ua- 
roasted ;  the  pudding,  that  had  been  in  i\»  pot  all  night,  boiled 
madly  unootiocd ;  the  bells  of  the  church  tolled  without  oeasisg. 
Folks  began  to  come  in  from  the  outlying  parts  of  the  parish  aa 
the  skies  cleared  and  Uie  froat  made  the  snow  passable.  Tbey  all 
brought  terrible  tJile*  of  the  pait  day  and  night;  of  sheep  froten 
to  death,  of  carU  blocked,  of  travellers  lost,  of  hon^*  killed,  of 
buys  drowned  by  tbo  i;pliltiug  ici^,  uud  of  homlcte  xhut  off  from 
each  other.  It  vox  even  rumoured  that  the  great  Lmio  from 
]<ondon,  twenty  miles  away,  was  etandiog  still  all  the  night  with 
its  freight  of  pii^sengers  tmable  to  move,  and  that  some  of  them 
had  bc«n  frozen  to  death. 

Keoiah  listened  with  a  beating  heart  to  all  these  histories ;  it 
wa^  now  three  o'clock;  stio  hud  put  uwuy  tho  Christmas  dinner 
and  fed  the  children  on  milk  porridge,  and  kept  them  quiet  round 
her.  There  wnsi  no  love  in  them  to  agitate  tlteir  little  souls  for 
their  mitsing  father,  hut  the  sense  of  some  great  calamity  around 
weighed  ou  them  and  kept  them  Mtill  and  frightened.  Ray  wa^ 
mute,  and  scarcely  moved. 

IJy  four  it  was  once  more  quit«  dark.  The  villa^rs  hung 
about,  cowed  and  afraid  like  the  children.  Clirislmaa-day  was 
passing  and  there  had  been  no  service  in  Ute  church.  It  »eened 
to  them  a  thing  so  terrible  that  the  «n  of  it  would  lie  on  them 
for  ever. 

All  the  hu?lied  whitened  moor  was  without  a  sound :  the 
safely-folded  sheep  bleated  now  and  then,  and  tlie  cattle  lowed  in 
the  byre ;  that  was  all ;  otherwise,  a  silence  like  that  of  death 
enwrtpped  tho  villnge  and  the  church,  and  the  people  dared  not 
speak  above  their  voic<.4.  AU  at  once  Keziah  rose  and  look  the 
two  little  girls,  one  on  each  of  her  own  strong  arms,  with  their 
woollen  hoods  pulled  over  their  flaxen  heads. 

*■  Christ's  Day  muiit  not  go  by  without  a  prayer  said  in  Ills 
church,'  she  eaid  to  the  folks  in  her  kitchen,  'l^et  us  go  and  pray 
there  for  master.     Twill  save  the  day  from  heathendom.' 
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B  Slie  went  out  into  the  deepaning  gloom,  into  tUc  air  tliat  waa 
bitter  rtill,  bat  quite  windles-i.  l-ollowed  by  the  cbildrcn,  «he 
went  over  the  wow  iioder  tlie  dark  lioughs  of  the  trees  to  the 
church  door,  and  entered  it,  the  women  going  behiad  her  with 
lAot«ni8  under  their  cloaka-  They  set  down  their  lautvrii*  io  the 
middle  of  the  ai»le,  and  the  light  ma(U>  a  little  pale  glow  on  the 
lombrtones  that  formed  tltv  pavemt^nt.  Keziah  kneeled  down 
sod  prayed  aloud,  and  the  voices  of  the  people  echoed  here; 
when  her  prayers  hiwl  c-cuscd  and  uU  wan  silent,  the  little  faint 
tooea  of  Say  stole  through  the  Ktillni'ss : 

♦God,  please  do  not  be  angry  any  more  because  papa  made  a 
mistake;  be  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel.     I'lease  eave  the  sheepand 

birds  and  save  hitn.     Please  do  not  be  angry  any  more.' 

Then  hi:i  own  Utile  voice  died  away  in  a  eob,  and  all  the 
women  kneeling  there  in  tJie  cold  and  the  dark  wept  too.  Solemnly, 
M  tbey  had  entered,  they  U-fl  tlic  church ;  some  one  had  :4aid,  *  Let 
ts  ting  a  psalm,'  btit  no  oue  could  i^ing ;  their  bcurts  were  too  full, 
for  all  their  men  were  out  on  the  moors,  and  who  could  tell  what 
might  chance  there  ?  Then  Keiuab  on  her  threshold  turned  and 
^id  to  her  neighbours: 

•Now  thank  ye  all  kindly,  but  go  to  your  boioes.  Qowiping 
I  l)Ad  at  8ueb  a  time  as  thi«.  For  nic  1  will  keep  by  the  henrlli 
with  the  children.     The  Lord  succour  their  father!' 

The  women  were  moved  at  the  seriousness  of  a  woman  always 
mirthful  and  neighbourly,  and  each  went  quietly  to  her  own 
cottage.  She  herself  went  home,  as  she  had  said  that  she  should, 
and  the  little  boys  gathered  al>out  her  knees,  and  the  little  girl> 
(k-pt  in  her  mnai.  Night  once  more  began  to  fall  over  the  world 
of  snow.  In  the  inner  kitchen  the  old  pedlar  and  an  old  labourer, 
too  aged  to  go  out  and  afflist  to  search,  were  talking  low  over  their 
'  of  stormH  that  they  bad  known  forty  long  years  t>efor«. 

Kexiah  had  shut  no  shutters ;  die  liiid  lit  candles  and  put  them 
lintt  each  casement  to  that  by  chance  the  light  might  assist  her 
master  if  be  wcr-  able  to  find  his  homewnrd  way. 

*Lonl  l>elp  them  all,  poor  souls!'  she  thought,  rocking  the 
allies  in  her  arms,  and  thinking  of  the  ships  at  itea,  of  tlte  t«H- 
vellers  on  the  moor,  of  the  sJieep  lost  on  the  tors,  and  the  trains 
blocked  in  the  snow. 

Kay,  with  hi^i  hands  clasped  about  bis  little  naked  legs,  i^t  and 
gazed  into  the  fire,  hii  eyes  wide  open,  his  mouth  i»arled.  '  Pray 
do  not  make  me  go  to  bed,'  he  said  onct^ ;  '  yray  do  not.' 

tSo  when  she  put  the  others  to  sleep  »lie  let  him  sit  up  with  her 
the  fire.  '  Why  won't  you  go  to  bed,  my  dear  ? '  she  aaked  him, 
tbe  cuokoo  clock  told  nine  of  the  night.  ^ 
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'  In  my  U-cl,  lust  night.  wli«*n  \  did  fcU-^p,  I  saw  papa  deaJ  iu 
the  snow,  and  Ood's  birds  covering  liim  witli  Ictve^  I  i>)ionl<i  m« 
it  Bgnia  now.* 

•  Ab,  my  poor  child ! ' 

He  leaned  lu»  h«ad  agaiRst  ber,  and  tliey  sat  in  the  chlmner 
corner  together.  I 

Tbtt  cuckoo  ealkd  ten  o'clock.  i 

Tbcre  was  a  eound  of  voices  outside  the  bousv,  tbe  sbuffling  el 
men's  feet  in  Uic  crisp  bdow  ;  the  dog  barked  outsidt',  the  Sash  of 
torches  flared  r?d  on  the  lattices.  Itay  and  bis  nur^cepranfr  iipnud 
ruslied  to  th«  door  and  forced  it  open.  The  men  w^ro  bcorinfr  a, 
litter,  and  the  foremost  of  them  cried  out,  *  Little  masttn-,  it's  wmrl 
father.  We've  done  a  pood  Oiriiitma.4  night's  work.  Nay,  nay, 
he's  not  dead;  never  fear!' 

Ray  ruiihrd  out  Into  the  snow. 

l''or  many  moments  all  was  conftision  ;  then  the  men  laid  ihe 
shutter  gently  down  before  the  tire,  and  (akin)f  off  tlte  wraps  xtrvVD 
over  him  showed  Kay  the  inotionleaa  form  of  bis  father,  whose  eyt* 
uncloiied,  and  whone  grey  lips  feebly  murmured,— 

'  My  little  Iwy,  do  not  b«  afraid.* 

Itfty  Ixirvt.  into  tears,  and  kissed  his  felfaer  04  h«  bad  iw 
dared  to  kiss  him  in  his  life. 
•  Setting  out  to  walk  homewanb  fix>m  Tarasleigh,  he  had  crosMd 
half  the  moor  in  ttafety,  in  (hi;  («e(h  of  the  blinding  snow, 
IW  darkne.«  fi-Il  had  miswd  hi*  way  and  bad  wandereti  ai» 
Iwcctme  iM>  esliauslcd  by  tlto  wind  and  tho  bitter  air  that  be  lad 
lost  uU  power  of  even  guessing  where  he  waf,  and  »o  had  gruwa 
feebler  and  blinder  at  each  step,  and  had  staggered  for  alieller  into 
a  hoUow  place  made  by  aouie  rocks  and  trees ;  there  he  had  sal 
down,  wrapping  him:Aelf  in  hjji  cloak,  a'nd  Iruiiting  tho  dawn  wooU 
break.  ]!ut  the  fury  of  tho  xtorm  hnd  uprooted  some  of  the  Inca 
and  looii-ncd  soino  of  the  boulders  ;  with  a  roar  as  of  thunder  tlie 
huge  atones  and  the  oak  that  grew  with  tlicm  had  fallen  across  Uh 
entrance  of  his  shelter,  and  larred  him  in,  a  prisoner.  TEie-Te,hal^] 
frooKO,  famished,  miserable,  he  had  lui^eted  the  night  of  Christmas- 
eve  and  the  wild  day  of  Yule  itself,  while  hiii  people  were  searehini; 
for  him  east  and  wcxt,  north  and  wutb,  an<i  his  little  son  was 
pi-aying  (o  God  '  not  lo  he  angry.'  He  liad  reidsted  the  longing  lo 
deep  that  came  over  liini,  knowing  such  sleep  fatal ;  but  be  bad 
given  himself  up  for  lo<L,  hemmed  in  by  tho  impasAblo  hairier  of 
the  fallen  ouks  and  the  rocks,  and  knowing  well  that  none  oould  see 
him  or  hear  bis  voice,  shout  as  ho  would  over  the  de«olat«  moor. 

Death  was  very  near  him;  and  in  its  awful  pmenoe  he  re- 
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grett^  loany  things  and  repente^l  maoy.  lie  thought  of  liis  poor 
little  children  witlt  uliatnt;  and  rioirow,  nnd  he  remeinberetl  liow  lie 
had  struck  the  child  for  itv  charity  to  the  hirda — f.ir  tlii^  alms  of 
bread  that  uow  In-  would  Imvc  thanked  Kciivcu  for  hiiua-lf  I  When 
the  Mund  of  the  scart-hcni  coroing  over  the  snow  was  home  to  his 
enr,  aod  the  erica  of  his  own  dog — the  dog  he  had  often  chained 
and  often  beaten ! — hroiight  them  to  hia  hiding-place,  and  with 
ropi-s  let  down  to  him  from  iiliovi'  they  di'aggeil  him  up  into  the 
starlit  whitened  world,  the  stern  vicur  vtaa  novtronger  Ihuu  his 
Utile  son ;  he  swooucd  away. 

He  had  hwn  imprisoned  in  thti  snow  for  thirty  hours. 

A«  he  lay  in  the  warmth  of  his  own  hearth,  with  the  firelight 
dancing  on  the  Ught  curls  of  Hay,  he  opened  his  feeble  arms  to  the 
child. 

*  My  boy,  I  have  been  cruel  to  you.     Forgive  me.     Since  my 

I  life  hoa  been  spared,  I  will  try  to  make  it  a  hieesing  to  you  and  to 
four  hrotherit.' 
I  *  And  the  birds  ?'  whispered  Hay. 
W  JHii  father  smiled. 
I  'You  shall  hang  a  sheaf  of  corn  out  every  winter,  as  they  do 
b)  the  Hireden  of  your  »tory-huokt).  I  know  now  what  it  is — to 
die  in  the  nww.' 
^—^  Ray  hiid  his  head  upon  his  father's  breast,  and  was  happy. 
^B  When  the  morning,  which  was  cloudless,  came,  he  had  bis 
P^Hkf  of  wheat,  and  hung  it  alxivt-  the  door,  and  all  the  birds 
I  Vkked  to  it,  fluttering  and  chirping  in  liltle  multitudes,  the  bold 
bright  robing  foremost. 

'  God  did  hear  mo  when  I  asked  Ilim  not  to  be  angry  any 
1,'  said  Ray,  and  Rob  said, '  Me  too  I  asked  Him.' 
And  hand  in  hand  they  looked  up  at  the  broad  blue  sky. 
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>R.  BfOOU  came  donn 
Olive.  Either  be  w;l«  dixxati^Ged  with  vhal  he  saw  of  his  tasitt'i 
munajfemcnt,  or  be  vetn  iiuhappy  at  liouc  without  the  child.  The 
(luy  after  his  ictura  hv  rrnule  one  lu«t  appeal  to  hij)  wife,  and 
entreated  her  to  get  apart  a  ccrtsio  number  of  hoiira  duily  for  bet 
writing,  and  to  spend  the  icmaindcr  in  doing  the  ordinary  duties 
of  the  Uritish  housewife. 

*  Impoesible  I '  f  he  exclaimed  ;  *  it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  me  to  limit  myself  in  any  auch  way  for  the  present,  and  t 
will  tell  yoii  why — the  novel  I  am  now  buqr  with  ia  the  v*ry  best 
bit  of  work  I  have  ever  done ;  I  am  certain  it  will  be  a  huccms  but 
I  must  finii^h  it  tird.' 

*  But  couldn't  you  promise  me  never  to  woik  at  it  except  at 
stated  times?' 

'  Of  ooiiRto   1  roidd.     But   I  couldn't  kt^>p  my  word.     And 
you,  Kidinrd,  liad  something  in  hand  which  you  wert;  quite  sun 
would  make  your  fortune  if  you  could  only  get  it  done,  could  y 
Ik^  kept  from  going  on  with  ii?    That  U  to  ray,  wouldn't  you 
very  nnliuppy  if  you  were  ktpt  from  il?   Think  yourself.   Myhe«d 
is  quite  full  of  my  lust  volume — all  the  people  ia  it  are  much  more 
alive  to  mc  than  any  of  those  about  me.     How  could  I  shut  then 
all  out  of  my  thoughts  ?   I  know  I  could  not.    I  intend  to  set;  a  great 
deal  of  Olive,  of  course,  hut  I  muiit  «it  in  my  own  quiet  room  as  usuaUl 
l>on't  begrudge  me  the  time  I  upend  there.'  ' 

Dr.  Brooke  sighed.  *  If  you  could  but  wait  until  the  children 
want  less  looking  aftiT ' 

'  Aiid  end  by  never  doing  anything !  * 

*Tou  would  make  ua  happy.    After  all,  what  is  tbe  use 
being  distingtui^lied  ?   I  know  what  you  are,  dear  wifo — is  do(  that 
enough  ? ' 

* "  Be  content  to  be  a  private  insignificant  person,  known  and 
loved  only  by  God  and  me ; "  that's  what  you  mean,  I  lOippocc/  nid 
Mrs.  Brooke.     '  That  is  a  bit,  as  I  dare  say  you  know,  bom  one  of 
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Jotin  Wejicy  s letiers  to  his  wife;  but  would  Wcslcj  himself  have 
been  contented  to  be  oliscure?  I  donbt  it,  1  am  aiire;  men  are 
vei^  odd  nioiit  mich  tbiugs.  Rpsideit,  b<>  qiiiti>  Jiii^tiliett  the  deRire 
for  distinctinn  of  whi(-h  be  complainK  in  her,  \ij  tny'ing  in  the  very 
next  breath, "  Of  »'h»t  linporlance  is  your  character  t"  mmiUind  ?  If 
you  w«te  buried  now,  or  if  you  had  never  lived,  what  \fi*»  would 
it  be?"' 

'  Dear  Selina,  you  need  not  quote  that  ARainat  me.  I  couldn't 
•peak  80  unkindly  and  unjustly  to  you :  all  I  ask  of  you  is- — ■ — ' 

*To  give  up  a  thing  I  caie  mi  very  much  about.  Kichard,  you 
have  ai«.iy»  been  a  dear  kind  huslmud  to  me,  but  you  would  not 
be  »o  now,  if  you  rii^illy  made  me  do  this.  Itomomber,  I  onco  did 
give  up  writing  for  several  years ! ' 

\^'benever  Mrs.  Ijrooke  used  this  plea,  her  husband  was  reduced 
^to  eilence.  He  found  it  entirely  imauHwerable,  and  fi,-lt  only  that 
Hb  had  been  treating  his  poor  wife  with  huriib  und  British  cnielty. 
It  wa«  quite  true  that  for  bis  Miko  the  had  at  one  tim«  gircn  up 
writing  for  eomc  year!.  But  to  understand  the  feelings  awakened 
by  tbi«  speech  of  hers,  a  portion  of  liis  early  history  must  be  told. 
Dr.  Brooke's  fatlier  was  originally  a  very  rich  man,  and  owner  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  parisli  in  wliich  he  lived.  He  hafl  a  large 
&iDilT  of  »on«  and  daughters,  who  liad  all  been  brought  up  to 
believe  tliat  his  large  fortune  wi«ild  miooth  away  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  lie  in  Ihu  way  of  thofc  who  have  to  ^uin  thoir  livi-H- 
liood  in  some  professional  career.  Suddenly,  however,  by  the  dis- 
boneety  of  a  co-trustee,  he  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  property. 
He  h*d  most  honourably  satisfied  every  claim  on  him,  but  only  by 
neriScing  bj  far  the  larger  part  of  his  fortune.  Thiibsd  crippled 
hit  retources  at  a  very  unfortunate  time, so  tar  asRic)Lard,hiK  third 
SOD,  wu  ooDoenied.  He  had  chotten  the  medical  profeSKioD,  and 
was  diligently  rtudying  fir  it  in  London  when  the  discovery  wiw 
made.  At  the  firrt  aspect  of  affairs  it  scrmrd  ax  if  itichardV 
medical  studies  would  have  to  be  given  up,  and  ho  would  bo  com- 
pelled to  accept  a  place  in  a  government  office,  which  was  oB'ered 
liim  by  a  friend.  He  was  boarding  at  that  time  with  a  distant 
relation  of  his  father's,  a  widow  lady  of  the  name  of  Kgerton,  in 
Gower  Street,  yin.  Egertx)n  had  birth  and  education,  hut  «o  little 
of  tliis  world's  other  wealth  that  rho  wa»  not  sony  to  eke  out  her 
modest  income  b)-  humouring  her  Austerfietd  cousji)  and  taking  his 
son  into  her  home  while  he  attended  college.  Poor  people,  how- 
ever, aio  always  those  who  have  the  most  money  at  their  disposal 
when  helping  a  friend  in  need  is  in  question  ;  and  when  Kiehaii) 
Brooke  suddenly  found  himself  comparatively  penniless,  Mn. 
Seertoo  refused  to  let  him  leave  bcr.     Ho  must, she  said, continue 
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to  be  an  inmate  of  her  bonsehold,  and  should  pay  ber,  if  he  oanid 
not  be  happy  without  paying  her,  when  be  became  either  a  fiehioD- 
able  doctor  or  a  great  man,  or  both  combined.     After  a  time, 
finding  that  he  was  much  worried  abont  money  matters,  she  even 
volunteered  to  lend  him  a  certain  sum  for  collie  fees,  bat  it  was 
years  before  he  knew  how  she  obtained  it.     She  had  one  daughter, 
a  quick-witted,  handsome  girl  of  eighteen,  much  given  to  vritisg 
romantic  verses  and  sentimental  stories  for  magaanes.     He  had 
seen  some  of  these  in  MS.,  and  sometimes  even  beheld  their  beatific 
state  of  translation  into  print,  but  he  had  a  general  impression  that, 
as  a  iiile,  hard-hearted  editors  usually  declined  to  accept  the  &iT 
SeUna's  contributions.     Jealousy,  Mrs.  Egerton  hinted,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  this.     Kichard  Brooke  did  not  go  so  &r ;  he  liked  the 
girl,  and  sometimes  he  liked  the  verses.     All  at  once,  Selina  laid 
pen  and  paper  by,  and  made  a  sort  of  friendly  arraogement  with 
some  acquaintances  in  Kussell  Square  to  go  there  daily  to  teach 
their  children.     He  faintly  wond^ed  at  the  time  why  she  gave  np 
the  comfort  and  liberty  of  home-life  to  undertake  this  daily  drad- 
gery  when  there  was  no  need  for  it ;  but  she  looked  cheerful  and 
happy  enough,  and  not  until  he  had  so  far  made  bis  way  as  to  be 
able  to  repay  what  he  owed  to  Mrs.  Egerton,  did  he  learn  that  all 
that  Selina  had  done  had  been  for  him,  that  he  had  had  the  use  of 
every  penny  of  her  salary,  and  whatever  she  had  ever  made  by 
verse-  or  story-writing  besides,  and  that  all  the  money  lent  to  him 
by  the  old  lady  had  been  earned  by  the  young  one.     Her  unselfish 
kindness  at  that  time  had  secured  to  him  the  means  of  entering  on 
an  honourable  career.     To  help  him  she  had  then  freely  sacrificed 
every  pleasure  dear  to  youth,  and  all  her  literary  ambition  ;  was  he, 
now  that  she  was  his  wife,  to  put  impediments  in  the  way  of  ber 
trying  to  recover  lost  ground  and  doing  the  work  she  most  fancied  ? 
He  had  married  ber  then  out  of  intense  gratitude  for  her  unselfish 
love  ;  but  did  not  marrying  her  imply  a  wieh  to  make  her  happy, 
and  had  she  not  a  claim  on  his  indulgence  now  beyond  that  which 
any  other  woman  could  have  had  ?     He  was  ashamed  of  having  re- 
monstrated so  strongly  with  her.   '  Dear  Helina,  I  do  not  forget  your 
kindness,'  he  said,  as  many  a  time  he  had  said  before  when  his 
poor  wife  had  reluctantly  hinted  at  this  plea.     '  Do  not  think  I 
ever  can  forget  it.     You  did  everything  for  me  then,  you  shall 
spend  your  time  as  you  best  like  now.     I  hope  your  present  novel 
may  be  a  very  great  success ;  I  earnestly  hope  it.     Work  away  at 
it,  and  give  it  everv  chnnce.     At  the  same  time,  do  spare  as  much 
time  as  you  can  '  ve ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will.' 

*  Yes,  of  CO'  love  tou,  dear,  and  I  love  Olive  and 

Me  children,  a:  comfortable  and  happy.  .As 
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all  your  etslere  and  firiencU,  and  people  of  that  kind,  I  only  try 
do  llic  heat   I  can,  and  if  tliej  put  themselves  in  the  vray  of 

g  tlLit  iBBufficient,  nhy,  it's  their  fiiult  and  not  niin«.' 
Ut.  Hrooke  sat  a  minute  or  two  lookiug  ut  Uic  iiibcntrees  of 
fulfilled  ntnown  opposite  to  liim.  Tlicrv  wue  iuk  od  her  fingers, 
macli  on  licr  MS.  Sht-  looked  very  tired  and  worn,  and  was 
working  far  tooliard  for  bcr  health.  He  had  jitst  wished 
tbat  bei  novel  might  be  a  great  Eucceio ;  but  when  he  saw  liow  pak- 
^Mbo  was,  be  began  to  think  bis  wish  had  not  been  a  wise  one,  for 
^Ker  industry  irould  icdouhle  with  succeet).  • 

^H  ^liile  he  wa»  thuA  coniiidcring  whether  a.  i<tom  refund  from  her 
^^uUiiher  mi^hl  not  prove  a  blexsiog  in  disgninc,  *lii:  was  thinking^ 
that  no  young  nina  of  her  urriiiaintiince  would  make  hulf  so  hand-^ 
some  a  model  for  a  hero  as  her  own  very  handsome  husband.  His 
features  were  maguificenti  strong,  refined,  and  regular,  his  com- 
pl«iion  was  dark  and  rich,  his  hair  black  without  one  grey  bair. 
H'.-  wa^  six  feet  high,  and  singularly  well-made,  iihc  could  not 
imagine  how  *lie  could  have  bucu  so  vtupid  at<  not  to  ^kotch  from 
bim  before  I 

Dr.  Ibviokc  rose  rather  wearily.     Tiii^  interview  had  been  very 
disappointing ;  but  for  the  present,  he  felt  that  there  could  ba 
DO  further  qufttion  of  gainsaying  his  wife's  de«ire.     Ho  engaged  a 
gOKertuxs  with  a  mind  of  tha  purely  practical  order,  who  set  Olive 
at  once  to  work,  and  saw  tbat  sbc  did  her  lessons.     Jtlonthx  passed, 
daring  which  sKe  was  so  well  looked  alter  that  she  Imd  barely  time 
the  merest  run  into  dreamland  before  she  was  re-ciiplui'cd.     She 
r  and  (hen  nnted  a  great  deal,  in  very  bad  writing  on  very  uD- 
idy  Kcmps  of  paper,  or  even  viitii,  voce  when  fbc  dared,  about  the 
lull  routine  of  her  daily  work,  the  aoul-crumping  effect  of  learning 
iteresUng  tasks  by  rot«,  the  ubjcct  monotony  of  pacing  up  and 
iwn  the  gravel-walks  of  R^f-cnt's  Park,  the  trammels  of  custom 
which  even  rehued  her  permission  to  kick  a  stupid  iwhhlc'about  if 
abe  liked,  when  she  saw  one  lying  before  her ;  but  she  was  forc«d  to 
LMibmit.     Miss  Quiltcr,along-waieted,  straight-Kicked  lady,  with  a 
^Busling  gold  chain,  .whicii  she  wore — not  put  round  her  neck,  but 
r     cangbt  over  a  large  machine-cut  caiueo,  and  bunging  down  below  in 
]     an  ample  fe«totHi — Miss  Quiltcr,  with  her  long  thin  nose,  cold  wal*-iy 
;,     bhie  eyes,  and  sandy  curls  pinned  and  held  together  on  each  side 
^Hf  her  face  by  hair  pins — Aliss  Quilter  bad  a  will  of  iron.     Xor  waa 
^^piv«')!  bondage  cheered  by  news  of  Willie,     ^ho  had  never  heard 
^Hie  word  of  liirn  »ince  Ihey  parl«d.     Hhe  confided  U>  hergovvmefw 
^uat  when  at  Austcriield  she  used  to  phiy  with  a  very  dear  litUii 
hoy  called  Willie.    Miss  Quilt«r  *  wondered  her  uncle  allowed  it. 
It  wu  not  Dice  for  girls  to  plaj  with  bc^s.'    OVVve  «ni<ii:e'[i\\^  «vv- 
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closed  tbat  the  little  bnjp's  uncle  was  &  botdieri  on  which 
Quilt^r  ID  u  fri^^iteixxl  whi»per  bc^|;ed  her  to  be  *qiutc  sure  in 
to  mention  that  fact  again  to  anroov  m  long  u  »ho  li%'ed.' 
beini;  pressed  for  Iter  reiuon  for  this  »tniD;;e  injunction,  Olive 
told  that  she  would  soon  fiiid  out  for  herself  that  it  would  not 
She  nid  that  she  hoped  to  eee  Willie  some  day,  as  he  li?ed  in 
Hanway  Town,  and  Hanway  Town  Vi-as  very  near. 

'  My  dear ! '  cried  Mias  Quitter,  *  I  am  connno^  tbat  you  will 
never  Iks  allowed  to  know  anyone  who  lives  in  Hunwny  Town ." 
and  tbfu  »lie  fet  a  great  stone  over  tier  lipft,  and  M»led  tbem  to 
silence  Olive  could  not  draw  one  word  more  froto  ber  00  the 
sabject.  She  hail  alroady  talked  to  her  aunt  about  Willie,  and 
Mrs.  Brooke  had  listened  and  raid  it  was  (juito  a  romantic  story, 
and  Olive  was  quite  a  n)mantic  little  woman,  and  that  some  day 
perhaps  die  would  see  Willie  grown  rich  and  great,  riding  a  Inrauti- 
ful  horse  in  the  park,  or  driving  a  (splendid  carriage ;  but  wbes 
OUv«  said  she  wanted  to  know  what  he  was  doing  now,  Mn.  Brcoke 
replied  that  she  bad  not  lime  to  trouble  Itvrwlf  about  that — some- 
thing very  unintcr<!Stiiig,  no  doubt,  in  reality,  if  Olive  did  but 
know. 

*  But  may  he  never  come  to  our  house  ? '  a-iked  the  citild ; 
mayn't  I  go  to  »«e  him  ? ' 

'  Go  to  see  buys  of  that  kind !     Butchers'  oepliewa!     I  nevi 
heard  of  such  a  thing !' 

Dr.  Brooke  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  either,  when  Olive't 
wisli  was  repeated  to  him,  and  he  even  declined  to  waste  lime  in 
feeling  horror  at  the  idea.  *  Mind  your  books ; '  '  Attend  to  your 
le«sons;*  *Kua  avny,  and  do  be  a  good  girl,'  was  all  that  OU^'e 
could  obtain  from  an  inky-fingered  aunt,  or  an  over-worked  uncle, 
when  this  subject  was  brought  forward ;  and  in  time  she  ceased  to 
Kpesk  of  it,  cherishing  the  thought  of  her  dear  little  companion  all 
the  more  tenderly  because  ^e  was  not  allowed  lo  speak  of  him,  ai 
retreating,  whenever  she  was  able,  (o  a  lonely  worid  where  all  w, 
joy  and  sunlight,  and  she  and  Willie  were  the  sole  inhahitan 
'  Mind  her  books : '  she  bad  none  but  school  books  I  Under  the 
Quilter  dispensation  all  novels  were  locked  away,  and  all  poctiy 
was  discountenanced  save  such  as  contained  a  due  amount  of  moral 
■  teaching.  She  parsed  *  Thomson'^  Seawng '  by  way  of  studying  tba 
|lblaesic«  profitably,  and  read  *  ParadiMi  fjost'  aloud  on  8ua(^y  after- 
noons, pulsing  over  the  devil'*  sjiecclies  ns  dangerous.  Olive  felt 
the  want  of  what  she  considered  p,-.etry  so  much,  that  she  took 
to  writing  it  for  herself,  and  amply  repaid  ber«elf  for  all  pnvatioos 
tbat  she  was  compelled  to  undergo,  by  depicling  a  world  entirely 
to  bar  own  taste,  where  she  lived  free  from  any  fetters,  either  <J 
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tlni«,  or  space,  or  custom.  If  she  touched  common  earth  at  all  id 
ij  of  tiiCM  cffiuiony,  it  was  only  when  xhu  shrieked — occaaionally, 
lias — in  somcwliat  bnltjnf;  lines  I  her  rage  at  the  cbaiss  which  hound 
icr.  All  this  dislike  of  her  actual  life  was  very  much  exaggerati.'d.| 
he  waa  by  no  means  an  unhappy  child,  but  she  alway»  prf«I;iimodT 
herself  a!)  such  in  rente,  hecaii»;  sOio  had  a  fixed  belief  that  every 
one  who  wrote  poetry  miiit  writi;  a»  if  under  the  ban  of  no  common 
despair.  I>r.  Brooke  hud,  however,  made  too  sudden  a  change  in 
Olive's  way  of  life.  Ho  took  away  the  hooka  ho  disapproved  of,  hut 
did  not  pive  her  others.  She  was  torn  away  from  Willie  and  shut 
lip  with  Miss  Quilter,  who  was  like  a  bit  of  arid  land  on  which 
neither  flower  nor  green  heib  would  grow,  and  who  felt  as  niucli 
sjinpalby  and  pity  for  Olive  as  a  block  of  Aberdeen  granite  in  s 
cemetery  does  for  the  daisiea  which  are  displaced  to  make  room  for 
iL  Alick  and  Lucy,  her  cousins,  were  dear  little  thingti,  but  too 
young  to  lie  more  tlian  (>laything:^  to  Olive. 

At  last,  a  year  and  a  half  after  she  had  left  Atl^t^•rficld,  Olive 
irard  that  her  Aunt  I^cLtice  had  been  u«ked  to  pay  a  vi»it  in  JIarley 
'treet,  and  as  soon  as  the  child  heard  ibis  she  was  full  of  delight*^ 
expectation  of  either  seeing  or  bearing  of  her  companion  Willie. 
Hie  asked  a  multiplicity  of  questions.  Miss  Lettice  replied,  that  she 
knew  nothing  about  him  ;  be  had  gone  beck  to  his  own  family  ;  h« 
had  not  l>een  at  Austerfield  \  he  was  at  school,  she  thought.  f>bc 
dealt  with  his  uncle  as  u^iial,  and  Uiought  it  was  <  very  dishonest  of 
him  to  charge  so  much  for  his  best  joints  1  It  was  too  bad  in  a 
place  where  there  was  no  other  butcher  within  two  mtleH,  and 
when  be  knew  that  the  larder  at  the  Grange  was  such  a  bud  one 
r  keeping  things.* 
'  Oh,  Aunt  Lettice,'  cried  the  outraged  Olive,  •  do  say  no  mon 
about  that  \  I  hate  it  all !  Desides,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Willie ;  he  did  not  live  with  that  uncle,  he  lived  with  )iis  grand- 
motlier.' 

'I  know  where  helivi-d  quite  as  well  as  you,'  cried  Miss  r^cttice, 
'  and  you  bad  no  bui-inetts  to  play  *o  much  with  liira,  or  ever  to 
know  anything  about  him.  Ewryono  here  in  London  say*  that, 
and  I  say  it  too  \  I  have  been  more  scolded  about  tliut  boy,  and 
that  time,  than  I  can  ever  forget  I  I  shall  never  hear  the  last  of 
tting  you  nm  wild  and  have  all  your  own  way;  but  all  I  can  say 
this,  that  if  you  were  to  come  back  to  Austerfield  now,  and  tJiis 
I'illie  hnppened  to  lie  there,  you  should  not  say  one  single  woid  to 
DD>  And  aa  for  book»,  you  should  not  touch  one  of  mine.  Vuur 
Ic  and  aunt  should  send  whatever  tlicy  wished  yoti  to  read  with 
in  jour  own  box,  for  I  never  will  bo  so  scolded  again.' 
*Not  «p«ik  to  Willie  if  I  (aw  him  ?' 

?M.  Sl.     MO.  CtX.  \  \ 
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'  Xo,  Qot  Bpeak  to  Willie  if  you  saw  him  I  It  is  no  iise  arylDg 
— my  mind  is  quite  made  up  I ' 

Olive's  tears  fell  faster  and  faster, — Miss  Lettice  grew  more  and 
more  uncomfortable.  'Don't  cry,  Olive,'  said  she  nervously;  'nothing 
has  been  said  about  your  going  back  with  me;  and  if  you  did  go,  I 
do  not  suppose  tbis  Willie  you  think  so  much  about  would  be  there.' 

'  I  never — never  thought  you  would  be  so  cruel,'  sobbed  Olive. 

*  I — I  am  not  cruel — I  would  do  anything  for  you,  OUve— any- 
thing that  was  good  for  you,  I  mean  ! '  But  Olive  would  not  be 
comforted. 

<  Don't  go  on  crying,  dear,  please  don't.  I  will  show  you  that 
I  am  not  cruel.  Come  upstairs  with  me.  I  have  something  in 
my  box  which  I  am  sure  you  will  like ;  come,  and  you  shall  have 
it.'  Thus  saying,  she  led  the  child  tenderly  upstairs — unlocked 
a  box,  and  drew  out  two  very  gaudy  railway  novels  translated  from 
the  French,  with  agonizing  pictures  on  the  covers.  '  There,  child, 
you  may  read  those  if  you  like.  There  is  nothing  in  them  to  hurt 
you — at  least,  I  am  almost  certain  there  is  not,'  she  added,  with 
a  sudden  distressed  consciousness  that  their  contents  had  entirely 
slipped  out  of  her  mind. 

*  Thank  you,'  replied  Olive,  putting  them  down ;  '  Uoole  for- 
bade me  to  read  novels,' 

'  Then,  here,'  said  poor  Aunt  Lettice,  fumbling  nervously  with 
the  catch  of  her  purse, — '  here  is  a  sovereign  for  you — ask  your 
uncle  to  tell  you  what  books  you  may  buy  with  it,  and  then  you 
will  have  something  to  amuse  you.' 


CuAPTEIt    VI. 

Oh  &%■)■%  where'ii]  all  eongs  of  birds  vera  nmt, 
The  birtla  that  mock  ub  now  with  l>oiBterons  mirth  ; 
Unji  when  wo  laughod  for  joj  of  Biimmer'*  heat, 
Xor  laiigheil  loss  well  when  snow  mads  white  the  earth ! 

Tins  present  of  Miss  Lettice's  led  to  the  only  adventure  which 
enlivened  Olive's  life  for  years.  Proud  of  her  errand,  the  child 
went  with  Miss  Qiiiltt'r  to  the  bookseller's,  and  came  hurrying  back 
to  luncheon,  exclaiming, '  Oh,  Uncle  Hichard — Aunt  Selina— such 
ii  very  strange  thing  has  happened  \  Just  listen— let  me  tell  you. 
We  took  your  list  to  Healhfield's  siioj),  and  we  were  turning  over 
the  books  he  brought  us— and  he  is  so  stupid,  uncle,  he  hasn't  half 
those  you  wrote  on  your  list — he  said  they  were  out  of  date— well, 
we  chose  amongst  those  he  had,  and  when  we  were  done,  and  I  was 
giving  your  address  for  (he  parcel  to  be  sent,  a  lady  I  had  not 
aoticeJ  before  turned  suddenly  round,  looked  very  steadily  at  me 
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ifitlie  wantcil  to  see  <le«p  dovn  into  mj  eyet:,  took  my  hand  in 
both  licr*,  and  aid,  "  Don't  think  it  stmnge  of  mc  to  diiikc  himds 
with  you,  dcnr ;  your  fatlier  and  I  went  friends  u  long  time  ago^ 
youare  very  like  liim ; "  and  eo  xhc  Htood  looking  at  mo,  uud  I  stood 
looking  back  at  her  for  ever  so  long,  or  perhaps  it  only  seemed  so 
long  to  me  because  I  felt  so  strange  and  a£  if  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do  or  ftay,  and  then  she  Kiid,  "  I  hope  lie  is  quite  well,"  and  Mi^a 
Quilter  came  and  auMWcred  and  told  her  that  you  were  pretty  well, 
but  that  yon  were  not  my  real  papa,  and  after  that  the  lady  went 
way.     What  ought  I  to  have  said  ?  ' 

•  Qait«  a  romantic  adventure  I '  criod  Mrs.  Brooke,  adopting  her 
formula.    *  I  think  I  had  better  use  it — I  will  make  the 

Judy  very  beautiful-^—' 

*  iKie  wa*  Ijeautiful,'  interrupted  Olive, '  in  a  heavenly  i>tar-likc 
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*  I  will  describe  hor  beauty  in  more  intelligible  language,'  said 
Mrs.  Brooke, '  and,  Richard,  I'll  make  her  the  wife  of  the  gentle- 
man Kbe  aitks  after,  only  he  iiha!l  have  married  again  because  be 
thought  tliis  lady,  the  fir*t  wife  you  know,  wa*  dead.' 

Selina  dear,  I  R-nliy  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  were  to 
ipoM  your  novels  in  the  stiUncss  of  your  own  chamber.' 
'  Oh,  there  eball  be  no  barm  is  this  at  all ;  my  book  Khali  lie  a 
of  Enoch  Aidcn  story  turned  the  other  way.  The  first  wife 
never  reveal  herself,  but  shall  flit  ahaut  her  husband's  path 
all  his  life.  She  shall  take  care  never  to  let  him  see  her,  hut  tihe 
shall  be  a  sort  of  good  angel  to  him  and  his  family,  and  do  every> 
thing  she  can  for  them  all.  Oh  \  I  will  make  it  so  lieautiful  and 
touching  1 — Why,  Kichard,  how  pale  you  are  \ ' 

*  I  am  a8(:ct4.-d  by  your  new  plot,'  taid  he  drily. 
Olive  waa  haunted  by  the  pretty  lady's  eyas  for  months;  ehe 

deMtribed  tbem  as  beautiful,  sweet,  loving  ejea^  which  looked  as  if 
they  had  eiicb  a  great  deal  to  t«ll  you.  She  was  always  longing  to 
tee  her  again,  but  she  never  did.  Then  she  made  her  the  heroine 
of  aome  romantic  poems,  and  then  she  forgot  about  her.  She 
nerfr  forgot  Willie,  though  all  she  could  do  to  bring  herself  nearer 
to  him  wa«  to  gaze  affectionately  across  the  chimney-pots  in  the 
direction  of  Hanway  Town,  or  pore  over  the  map  of  London  uutitj 
■b0  knew  by  heart  the  names  of  every  street  in  the  uofashiooal 
suburb  in  which  he  dwell.  She  spent  a  great  di.>al  of  time  in 
rming  plans  to  get  to  nee  it,  but  (Juiltor  the  odious — the  alert — 
e  un)ieniua^Iiible,  would  never  listen  to  any  cnlrcaty  to  walk  that 
way.  ICither  she  remembered  tliiit  Ixt  oldest  jiupil  had  played  with] 
a  butclier's  nephew  nho  now  infested  that  districlt  or  she  herself, . 
grim  spinster  though  »he  wa",  preferred  to  take  her  walks  abroad 
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in  a  more  fashionable  neigbbourhood— go  oortliirardil 
not;  und  Olivp,  nl  1ii»t,  gave  np  wdcing  to  eompoea  her  deoirea,' 
and  waited  wttb  the  setlli-d  purpose  of  makiog  a  weak-irilicd 
Dureery-maid  take  b(>r  tliorr,  thi!'  very  first  time  tbey  were  out 
together  alorn?.  This,  however,  would  not  come  to  pass  for  fiMir 
itioDthx,  when  Miss  Qiiilter  would  go  to  spend  her  liolidayn  wllh^ 
her  ftisler.  For  this  Olive  wsited,  pondering  meanwhile  on  th« 
inscrutable  ways  of  Providence  which  had  permitted  the  exiKtencoj 
.of  a  second  Miss  Quiller. 

At  la.it  an  opportunity  came ;  Muir  Quilter  bid  dcptutec),  and'' 
01ive>  two  little  cousina  were  from  home.    She  begim  her  attack 
on  Bctcy  by  Maying  that  she  would  like  to  walk  up  there, 'right 
past  those  trccf:.'     Then  she  mid  thnt  A\vi  bud  heard  of  Haawny 
Town,  and  would  so  like  to  walk  there  just  to  get  to  know  wt 
tlie  place  was  like. 

'  I  know  very  well  what  it  is  like,'  said  Bet^ :  *  I  go  there  onl 
Sundjiys  when  I  am  out^  I  have  a  friend  there.  But  it  is  nothing] 
to  want  to  sec,  Minn  Olive.' 

'  But  I  do  want  to  see  it.     (.ot  us  go  there.' 

*  It  is  too  far.' 

*  Let  us  walk  on  in  that  direction,  and  then  if  we  find  thai  it 
rpnlly  is  too  far  we  can  turn  hack.' 

*  And  then  you  will  go  home  tired  out,  and  say  as  how  it  wul 
my  persuading  a*  took  you  there.' 

*  No,  indeed  I  woiddu't.     I  would  say  nothing.' 
•But  if  I  did  go  all  the  way  there  with  you,  I  am  turoyvtH 

wouldn't  wait  a  minute  for  me  till  I  just  went  into  Mar«lttU's 
shop  to  see  if  I  could  haTO  a  word  with  my  friend  ? ' 

'  How  long  ? ' 

•perhaps  live  minutes.' 

'  Yes,  I  would ;  hut  you  must  Brst  show  me  as  much  of  tlonwayl 
Town  as  you  can." 

*  You  won't  think  much  of  it  when  you  do  see  it,'  said  the  girl,  i 
'  Tliero's  notbin;;  to  call  ariatoomtic  about  it — ^just  clerks  and  such 
as  that  live  there.' 

At  last  they  reached  Hanway  Town,  and  Olive  felt  a  Ughtoeea 
of  the  heart  as  she  looked  at  the  long  rows  of  nnaU  hotinct^  Poor 
Willie!  But  perhaps  he  lived  iu  one  of  the  bclli-r  ouc«u  They 
were  nil  small  and  dingy,  and  marked  with  the  brand  of  humble 


guntility.    Olive  dif* 
tuble-cloLbs  with  o 
deoontion. 

•  Come  along, 
Betej^  seeing  Oli' 


''ke  litHc  tables  covered  with  crochet 
Uunu  UutTymatifurceDlndandsoIe 

ore  time  to  lt»e,*  cried 
arrested. 
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r  '  Should  you  like  to  live  here,  Betsy  ? — I  mean,  to  liiivc  OBe  of 
llieje  houses  for  your  qwn  ? ' 

'  '  Well,  if  anyone  was  making  me  a  present  of  it,  perhaps;  but  if 
I  wu  a-choo«iog  for  mysi-If  and  hod  plenty  of  money,  it  would  have 
to  be  (omething  genteelcr.' 

'  Wc  will  g(i,'  Miid  poor  Olive  sadly. 

'  Yc*,  b»it  Marshall's  \ '  uxclaimcd  Bi't*y- 

Thcy  went  there ;  but  Betty's  'just  five  minutea '  became  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  still  Olive  was  left  standing  outside  gazing- 
with  an  utter  a})isetice  of  interest  on  muslin  collara  and  artilieial 
Aowera — a  bright  show  enough,  but  there  was  not  a  Rower  among 
them  of  the  good  old  AuKterfield  hedge-row  pattern.  She  made 
varioiu  uncertain  plunges  into  the  doorway  with  an  idea  of  seeking 
Betsy,  but  the  shop  was  so  large  that  she  was  afraid  to  go  in. 
She  walked  backwardis  and  forwards  outside  in  great  uneasiness, 
and  at  last  began  to  look  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry.  ■ 

*  What  iit  it?'  inquired  a  mil  voice,  and  looking  up  Olive  intra 
the  lady  of  her  romance,  the  lady  who  had  spoken  to  ht-r  in  tlie 
bookteller**  shop.  She  waft  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  pietuix: 
which  OlivoV  memory  had  preserved  of  her.  Her  drcHs  wok  a 
plain  bhic-k  one,  well  made,  but  much  worn ;  nevcrthelcuB  tht-rp  was 
something  about  ber  which  loadi:!  Olive  think  herMipt-nor  to  ail  the 
ladle*  abc  had  ever  wen,  Olive  said  she  wan  waiting  while  Betsy 
«aa  innde  the  shop  speaking  to  a  friend,  but  that  she  was  begin- 
ning to  be  afraid  she  was  never  coming. 

*Bet«j  is  a  very  naughty  girl!  If  yotir  uncle  and  aunt  knew 
that  fhe  left  you  in  the  strtM:t  in  lhi«  way,  I  am  sure  they  would  be 
wry  angry.' 

'  Tlien  they  must  never  know,  for  it  is  my  fault ;  I  leased  her 
till  she  came  here  with  me.  1  wanted  so  to  see  what  Hanwuy 
Town  was  like.* 

'  I  wonder  why,'  said  the  laily  in  «o  musical  a  voice  that  Olive 
felt  there  was  no  power  of  withholding  one  tbouglit  of  Iter  lu-art 
from  such  a  pretty  sweet-Toiced  lady,  and  in  her  own  impetuous 
way  began  to  tell  how,  long  ago,  when  she  was  quite  a  little  girl  at 
htx  graodmother's,  she  had  known  such  a  dear  boy  called  Willie, 
who  came  from  Uanwa;  Town,  and  how  Ibey  had  been  parted  and 
had  never  seen  each  other  any  more.  .She  had,  she  said,  alwaya 
longed  to  get  just  one  peep  at  Ifanway  Town  tliat  she  mit;ht  be 
Me  to  picture  to  bervelf  where  Willie  was  living.  'Do  you 
perhaps  know  him?*  she  asked,  turning  eagerly  to  the  atrangs 
lady,  wbo»e  wliole  face  lighted  up  in  one  warm,  bright,  and  loving 
■mile  as  sbe  answered,  *  No,  dear  child,  I  don't  know  him.  I  am 
J&n  he  ia  a  nice  little  boy,  though.*  ^^ 
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On  this  Olive  put  her  arm  in  hers  in  trusting  love,  and  was  on 
the  very  point  of  telling  her  that  they  were  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  therefore  certain  to  see  each  other  again  somd  day,  when  she 
was  chilled  by  these  words :  '  But  you  ought  not  to  have  come 
here  to-day  with  your  nurse  without  asking  permission.' 

'  Tliey  would  very  likely  have  said  no,  and  I  did  so  want  to 
come — I  have  wished  it  for  three  years.  It  is  three  whole  years 
since  I  saw  him,  and  during  all  that  time  I  have  wished  it  every 
day  of  my  life.' 

'  When  you  are  older,  little  Olive,'  replied  the  lady  sadly,  •  you 
will  find  that  these  things  that  we  wish  for  bo  much  that  we  think 
of  them  every  day  of  oiw  lives  are  often  just  the  very  things  which 
it  is  not  good  for  us  to  have,  and  which  we  must  give  up.' 

Olive  sighed  and  wondered  what  the  dear  lady  could  have  had 
to  give  up  that  she  much  wished  to  keep.  Something,  she  was 
sure.  '  Is  there  anybody  whom  you  want  to  see  as  much  as  I  want 
to  see  Willie  ? '  Her  companion  did  not  answer.  She  was  looking 
straight  before  her. 

'  Are  you  unhappy  ? '  inquired  Olive. 

*  Yes,  dear,  I  am  afraid  I  am — not  always — sometimes — don't 
think  of  me.' 

Olive  clasped  her  hand  tightly  and  looked  with  anxious  eyes  in 
her  face, — instinctively  she  worshipped  her  new  friend. 

Betsy  now  came  out  of  the  shop  in  a  great  fuss,  looking  red 
and  cross,  and  Sourishing  an  untidy  paper  parcel  of  small  pur- 
chases. '  Miss  Olive,  that's  always  the  way,'  said  she  in  a  loud 
aggrieved  aside, —  'always!  If  one  just  turns  one'a  back  on  you  for 
a  single  minute,  you  are  safe  to  go  and  get  into  some  mischief 
or  another !  Now,  you  know  you  hadn't  ought  to  have  spoken  to 
no  strangers,  and  you  promised  me  you  wouldn't,' 

'  Tliis  lady  is  not  a  stranger,'  replied  Olive ; '  I  have  met  her 
before — besides,  she  is  an  old  friend  of  my  uncle's.' 

Betsy  looked  rather  disconcerted.  '  Well,  it  wasn't  me,  as  you 
know.  Miss  Olive,  as  wanted  to  walk  here  in  the  blazing  hot  sun- 
shine all  the  way  uphill  to  Hanway  Town.  When  it  comes  to  be 
found  fault  about,  you  will  please  to  remember  that  coming  here 
was  not  along  of  me  or  of  any  wish  of  mine,  but  that  it  was  you 
yourself  as  kept  on  plaguing  me  to  come,  and  worrited  and  said  so 
much  about  it,  that  I  didn't  know  at  last  whether  I  was  standing 
on  my  head  or  on  my  heels,  and  just  gave  in  to  you  and  came.' 

*  I  never  asked  you  to  go  into  that  shop  and  leave  me  waiting 
here  for  a  whole  hour,'  said  Olive  indignantly. 

'Isay' — anhourl'  criedBetsy,  turning  very  red;  'five  minntea, 
you  mean ;  eirpwst  ifte  to  \rai\.  aSi.  xJtfe  -««5  m^  here,  and 
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by  MarsbsU's  shop  without  one  word  to  a  friend  I  have  there, 
all  I  can  sa;  is,  it  in  more  than  can  be  looked  Tor  from  anyone.' 

Olive  was  going  to  reply,  but  the  lady  checked  her  and  told  her 
to  Miy  DO  more,  it  was  unladylike  to  dispute.  '  Go  home  and  tell 
your  annt  exactly  what  you  have  done,'  ftlie.  added ;  'she  is  sure  to 
be  nnsious.* 

*  Her  anxious  when  she  ha«  bor  |H-n  in  bcr  liimil ! — not  a  bit  of 
'St ;  and  if  Miss  Olive  goes  and  tells  hor  everything,  as  you  say,  I'm 
sure  it  will  be  too  bad !     I  did  not  want  to  come  trailing  here.' 

'  Walk  behind  up,'  said  the  lady  to  Bet^y :  '  1  shall  go  home 
with  Miss  Ilrooke,  and  you  must  follow  close  behind.' 

There  was  n  quiet  air  of  authority  about  her  which  Ketsy  did 
not  feel  able  to  re«ii>t.  Muttering  Homething  alwut  *  It  watt  me  ua 
was  Htnt  out  with  Mi«s  Olive,  and  notyon,'#he  fell  behind,  and  the 
lady  walked  quietly  homewards  with  Olive;  and  somehow,  though 
nothing  was  said  in  the  way  of  direct  fault-finding,  Olive  became 
aware  that  she  had  liehared  very  ill  in  taking  Retsy  so  far  withmiL 
a<kiiig  leave;— also,  that  she  was  not  living  as  she  ought  to  do  whon 
«ho  (jx^ntM  much  time  in  indulging  in  romantic  day-dream«  and 
ntling  against  her  loittons.  This  was  quite  a  new  light  to  the 
nndiMiplined  Olive;  i>he  had  always  thought  that  by  so  doing  she 
had  chosen  the  better  part,  and  that  it  was  the  trut^t  sign  of 
genius  to  1)3  discontents^  with  common  every^day  life. 

'A  true  genius,'  said  her  friend,  'would  find  beauty  and 
nobility  in  any  life,  however  humble  and  commonplace,  if  tiorne 
worthily.  Besides,  you  ought  to  do  your  duty  before  you  even 
think  about  being  a  genius.'     Olivf-  hung  her  head. 

'  You  love  your  niicle  and  aunt  ? ' 

'  I  should  think  so '  I  love  Atmt  Seliua  very  much,  but  I'd  go 
Lbtrefooted  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  get  a  pleased  entile  from  my 

'la  that  true,  dear?  Vou  know  be  givf-x  you  a  gK^>vemett 
( LecauM  be  wisliea  you  to  lenm,  nnd  you  know  that  you  won't  even 
I  take  the  trouble  to  try  to  understand  the  le*j!Ons  the  gives  you — 
you  only  learn  t)>em  l>y  rote.  1  hnie  no  doubt  he  would  give  you 
us  many  smiles  as  you  like  if  be  thought  you  worked  as  he  wUhed.' 
I  'He  does  give  me  smiles — he  does  think  I  work.' 
I        '  Then,  you  deceive  his  trust.' 

I        'I  will  be  different,"  said  Olive  very  gently.     She  w«  silent  for 

'  a  while,  and  very  thoughtful  for  nearly  a  w<x'k  aflerwaida— then 

she  Immt  iK-r  5I!*ii.,  and  applied  herself  to  work  Iiard  with  Miss 

I  Quiller  when  she  returned,  and  with  such  renutt  that  even  that  lady, 

who  did  not  care  much  for  anything  but  the  dry  bonea  of  thingR, 

vould  not  but  sc«  that  ber  pupil  was  doing  her  very  best  to  mast«r 


I 
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-what  >Iie  liiught  lier.  She  iufomtecl  I)r.  Brookeor  tbi«,  wliu  came 
tti  IcUs  Olive  9i  she  was  utting  all  alone  in  the  grim  proressiotul* 
looktDg  (liDing-rooni,&nd  told  her  how  pleased  he  vas. 

said  Olive  ;  *  I  am 


doiag  it 


'  I  know  I  am  woikiMjj  l»ettcr,' 
because  that  Lad;  told  me  I  oughu' 

*  Uncle,'  continued  Olive,  as  he  only  stroked  her  hair  by  way 
of  an  aosver  to  Ibis  speech,  *  what  is  Iter  other  name  ?  Six-  would 
oal;  tell  me  that  the  was  called  Alice.  Vou  remember  what  »le 
Mid  to  met  "  Tell  your  undu  that  I  liope  be  won't  think  I  have 
taken  a  liberty  in  looking  aft^r  you  a  little.  I  did  not  tike  to  leave 
you  to  1^  home  alune  with  thai  maid  «'1m>  lud  deserted  you  aosx 
alrauly." ' 

'  Yes,  I  know,  Olive,'  said  Dr.  Brooke  rather  imjaticntly ; '  you 
told  me  all  about  it  before.' 

'  But,  tmcW,  was  it  not  odd  of  ber  not  to  tell  me  her  name— 
her  other  one,  I  tofxa  ?  I  wanted  her  to  come  in,  but  she  woiddo'U 
and  then  I  said,  "But  who  must  l&ay  it  was  that  brought  me  borne?" 
or  nearly  homo  it  was,  you  know,  for  sbo  didn't  come  to  the  door, 
aad  sbo  Mid,  *'  You  need  only  say  a  lady  your  imclc  used  lo  know 
a  long  time  ago.  We  don't  know  each  other  now,  so  it  is  of  no 
use  to  send  my  name.  Tell  him  tliat  I  bare  spoken  to  you  tlm 
once,  but  only  because  I  thought  it  was  a  case  of  need,  and  that  1« 
may  tniiit  me  never  to  speak  to  you  again."* 

* "  But  I  want  a  name  to  think  of  you  by,'"  said  I ;  and  then  she 
juisi  ctooped  over  mc,  and  one  of  those  smiles  of  hen  came  oier 
her  whole  face,  and  she  tnid,  *<  You  may  think  of  me  by  the  name 
of  Alioe,"  nnd  so  I  do.' 

'That  \i  right,  dear;  b«t  why  do  joa  tell  me  all  this  over 
again  ? ' 

*  Because  I  want  to  know  if  yoit  don't  think  of  her  too,  some- 
times?' 

Dr.  Brooke  had  been  looking  down  on  the  child  witli  a  face 
full  of  grave  interest ;  at  this  question,  which  waa  unexpected  by 
bim,  be  almost  started. 

'  Of  course  I  do ;  ^e  is,  I  think,  a  lady  I  knew  long,  long  agVt 
when  I  was  almost  a  boy.' 

*A  boy  often  ?'  cried  Olive,  tliinkiug  this  was  a  similar  esfe  to 
ber  own  and  Willie's,  and  that  perhaps  her  uncle  and  this  Alia 
had  aUo  loved  each  other  at  children  and  had  bocn  parted  ever 
since. 

*  A  boy  of  twenty  and  twenty-five.' 

*  And  then  ? '  cried  Olive  eagerly. 
'Nay,  I  have  never  seen  her  since,  and  now  I  am  fortr-~ 

two." 
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W  *  Xivnx  in«  I '  excUtitncil  Olive  mmuij^ly.  '  Tbeii,  dw  yini  tliick 
m  bor  by  the  nanui'of  Alice,  or  by  some  other  name  ?  '  Tbis  inquiry 
was  a  direct  inspiratioii  of  the  demon  of  curiosity. 

'  I  hiirc  nothing  more  to  tell  you,  Olive.  She  vras  a  very  swfeet 
girl  then,  and  1  have  no  doubt  she  in  juat  as  good  now,  but  I 
am  not  likely  ever  to  see  ber  again.  When  you  grow  older,  dear, 
you  will  li»d  that,  ait  life  gwes  on,  pcoi)In  do  slip  out  of  your  tiight, 
and,  though  you  tnuy  iilill  have  a  strong  liking  fur  them,  you  don*t 
Bce  them.' 

'  But  why  nut  ? '  cried  Olive.    *  Perhaps  »he  lives  somewhera 
uite  n«ar — we  might  eee  her^ — why  d»iii't  wc  ?  * 

'  Proijably  because  rfic  has  her  work  to  do,  as  I  have  miui^ — it 
iniy  doc«  not  leave  me  much  time  to  see  people.     I  am  stay- 
ing too  long  with  you  now.     Good-bye.' 

Olive  was  far  from  l>eiiig  HutiMficd.  She  wanted  to  bear  roui-'h 
more  alxMit  this  lady.  After  this  one  conversation,  Hhe  could  never 
induce  either  her  uncle  oraunt  to  name  her.  Mre.  Brooke  alwajs 
said  that  she  knew  uutbing  about  her,  not  half  bo  much  as  Ulive  j 
her^lf ;  and  I>r.  Brooke  would  say  no  more  than  ho  Iiad  Raid.  One  ' 
thing  Olive  could  not  foil  to  remark,  and  that  wasstbat  henceforth 
tihe  wa.i  forbidden  to  go  out  with  iinyono  but  Mim  Qniller.  Daily 
thfj  tijok  their  duty  walk  together,  and  often  did  Olive's  eyes  scan 
the  pftsMix-by,  to  *ee  if  by  some  lucky  cliancc  her  romantic 
■dreature could  be  repeated  ;  but  the  lady  had  said,  'I  vhall  never 
•peak  to  you  tgain,'  and  she  did  more — she  did  not  even  let  herself 
he  aeen  by  hor.  | 

t 

^^^^DB  reader  must  he  so  kind  as  to  imngine  that  »ix  years  have 
^^^Bed  eince  the  date  of  the  la^t  cliapt«-r,  during  which  time  01i\u 
has  left  childisli  tilings  behind  her,  and  grown  into  a  remarkably 
bcsutiful  woman.  She  was  now  nineteen,  tall,  slim,  and  very  up* 
right,  with  a  peculiarly  graceful  carriage.  Hit  hair,  once  so  im- 
tnaoagcable,  was  now  gathered  in  bright  weU'ordcred  maaaes 
round  her  head.  Her  eyes  wt-rcof  the  dark  rich  blue  which  is  some- 
thing like  the  colour  of  the  stems  of  wild  byaciulhs.  There  was  a 
■light  touch  of  melancholy  about  them,  though  melancholy  wa«  by 
no  means  one  of  Olive's  characteriittice  ;  hut  when  she  cast  down 
Iter  long  black  eyeladbeo,  there  were  depths  in  her  eyes  which 
might  mean  a  tinge  of  radness,  or  only  denote  <\uiet  thouf[,ltU  «sA 
^awdi  delight  m  the  pkasma  of  lelrosptcVion.    l\«  oatWiJtfi-Kv^ 
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was  a  clear  faint  olive,  with  a  touch  of  bright  colour  in  her  cbeekb 
She  was  indeed  a  bright  young  maideo  altogether;  her  lips  were  rosy 
and  her  smile  bewitching;  it  lighted  up  her  whole  face  in  one  glow  of 
pleasure  or  sympathetic  kindliness.  She  was  very  shy,  but  at  the 
same  time  impulsive,  most  thoughtful  and  most  thoughtless.  She 
was  active-minded,  quick-witted,  helpful,  and  aSectionate.  It  was 
now  nine  years  since  those  happy  days  at  Austerfield,  and  during  all 
that  time  she  had  never  once  seen  Willie.  Nor  had  she  so  much  as 
heard  him  named,  except  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  the  casual,  con- 
temptuous manner  with  which  a  matter  of  no  interest  is  spoken  of 
and  dismissed.  Once  she  heard  that  he  had  been  at  Austerfield,  but 
when  she  asked  her  little  cousin  Lucy,  who  was  her  informant,  if  he 
bad  grown  tall,  and  how  he  looked,  and  what  he  did,  the  said  in- 
formant had  not  noticed  bim  sufficiently  to  be  abla  to  tell  her. 

To  Olive  herself,  his  image  had  by  this  time  become  the  very 
vaguest  and  most  shadowy  of  memories.  She  liked  to  think  of 
him  and  of  the  days  when  they  were  together ;  but  though  in  these 
retrospections  the  fields  and  woods  and  flowers  stood  up  quite 
clearly  before  her  mind's  eye,  Willie  did  not,  and,  strive  as  she 
might,  she  could  not  remember  his  face.  Neither  could  she  recall 
much  that  he  had  said  to  her.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  these 
drawbacks,  the  time  wlien  they  were  all  in  all  to  each  other  always 
stood  out  as  a  blissful  period  of  absolutely  idyllic  happiness.  It 
was  a  rest  from  her  present  life  in  a  smoky,  dusty,  crowded  town, 
to  turn  her  thoiighta  Iiack  to  that  peaceful  far-oEF  time  of  sunshine 
and  fresh  air.  But  she  never  looked  for  its  return,  never  hoped  to 
see  Willie  again.  These  were  things  which  by  no  means  could  be 
restored  to  her ;  they  were  part  of  other  childish  joys  which 
there  was  no  renewing.  Willie  had,  no  doubt,  forgotten  her.  At 
their  age,  nine  years  are  eqiial  to  twenty  later  in  life,  and  that 
Austerfield  time  did  seem  so  long  ago.  Occasionally,  with  a  half- 
blush,  she  remembered  that  there  was  in  the  world  a  young  man 
whom  she  had  promised  to  love  for  ever,  to  welcome  as  her  husband 
whenever  he  claimed  her,  to  whom  she  had  given  kisses  and  every 
assurance  of  love  in  ber  power.  She  felt  very  strange  when  she 
thought  of  these  things,  and  her  clieeks  grew  hot  when  she  reflected 
that  he  also  must  recall  them  and  sometimes  think  of  them  as  she 
did.  Occasionally,  too,  she  could  not  help  saying  to  herself, '  If 
Willie  were  to  remember  all  this  and  still  care  for  me  and  come  ? ' 
She  half  caressed  the  idea,  but  was  half  afraid  of  it.  Then  she 
dismissed  it  by  saying, '  Oh,  he  hf"  '  '  ^en  me  ever  so  long  ago. 
How  could  a  boy  go  on  thinkii  'Uy  things  for  so  many 

years?     If  ever  he  thinks  of  »  inly  to  be  aslmm*^  of 

taring  spent  so  much  time  in  ittle  girl  i 
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lon  Uie  whole  ber  conviction,  and  giadiiall;  she  thouj^lib  lc»s  niid 
peas  of  him  and  of  tlie  past,  though  whenex'er  she  did  think  of  it,  it 
lires  tenderly.     After  ail,  work  eogrMsed  roost  of  Olive's  time  and 
■thoufrhtf.     Sh«  went  daily  to  a  college  near  hftr  own  home,  and 
vprr  lianl  sli*  strove  to  learn  all  that  was  taught  there.     French, 
Ccrmiui,  and  TjaUd,  Phyjiioal  and  Political  Oeography,  Biology, 
Geology,  Geometry,  Algebra,  Logic,  and  all  (lie  other  art*  and 
scienoca which  non-it  bchovi.'s  u  girl  to  master, drove  out  the  music 
of  the  rapid  becks  of  the  north  and  the  vieionsof  sun-lit  woods  car- 
peted with  flowers.     Poetry  was  rare,  parking  and  analysis  freqiient. 
,  Kairy  tales  were  left  to  bahyhood,  or  turned  into  solar  myths ; 
were  sabjected  to  the  light  of  reason,  and  all  the  gods  and 
Fgoddessea  of  mythology  were  put  in  their  proper  and  luieful  places, — 
jkeptthere,too,  for  the  most  part,  though  every  now  andthen  Olive's 
[eld  spirit  broke  out,  and  the  old  love  of  romance  uasertcd  itscJf. 

To  Dr.  Brooke  theae  last  nix  ytars  liad  been  years  of  intensely 
ban)  work,  during  which  he  liad  made  his  way  professionally, 
but  had  found  to  his  grief  that  he  was  no  longer  a  ntroug  man. 
Ct>n«tant  attackit  of  illnesi)  had  wejikened  hi.«  faith  in  his  own  health, 
aad  had  made  him  somewlwit  gloomy  about  th>s  future.  He  was  in 
jfOther  respccU  ijuite  luippy.  He  no  lorigt-r  distrcwcd  himself  about 
ftlrs.  Brooke's  literary  cmze.  Olive  his  niece  was  all  that  be  desired. 
lis  b<^  Alick  was  at  Harrow — hU  daughters  Lncy  and  Amy  were 
Bt  school  in  Brigtitou.  They  were  better  brought  up  than  they  could 
bare  been  at  home.  Mr«.  Brooke  was  much  the  »ime  as  when 
our  story  opened — stilt  absorbed  in  the  weal  or  woe  of  fictitious 
personiges  of  her  own  creation — still  bent  on  flourishing  a  big 
ebeqne  in  her  huxlxind's  face  some  day,  which  would  n-ward  hin) 
tibr  bis  years  of  waiting  for  her  suit-ess.  These  last  years  hud 
brought  her  the  joy  of  sctring  three  of  her  novels  in  print.  One, 
from  which  the  had  hoped  so  much,  had  only  found  a 
lUber  on  condition  that  the  paid  half  the  expenses,  which  half 
ne^'er  been  regained  by  her.  Nor  had  her  book  brought  her 
such  credit.  The  neJEt  novel  was  printed  on  the  half-proiit-and- 
i-liek  principle,  after  a  great  deal  of  signing,  witnessing,  and 
ivering.  After  a  long  lapse  of  time  eame  a  document  purport- 
Dgit«  intention  to  show  forth  au  account  of  sales  and  returns.  But 
11  that  was  clear  to  Mrs.  Brooke  was,  that  there  were  no  tetoms. 
ft  19  tnio  that  a  respectable  number  of  hundreds  of  copies  bad 
sold,  but  tbe  prc^ts  bud  been  so  taxed  and  ro-tnscd,  and  sub> 
liTided  and  lubtrneted  from,  that  lOf.  or  15/.  wonld  amply 
it  her  earnings— not  a  sum  with  which  to  make  a  ligure  in 
eOBVenation,  or  a  cheque  large  enough  to  flourish  in  justilication 
of  tbe  time  which  (he  spent  in  writing.  This  novel  was  called  '  The 
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'  Kttoful  turtuif^lit,'  H  uiitn«  wbicb  luiglit  iu  l>e  ijitiuce^'d  wordi 
linve  been  diaract«nzu(l  a«  h  vcfy  ovcit  act  of  nlliteratltiu.  A  ^J 
third  liook  bad  juat  «oidc  out^  und  had  bci'U  Duvoimblj'  reviewed  in  ^| 
two  or  tbree  papcn>,  on  tiic  strcugtti  of  whidi  Mn^  Brooke  had  ^ 
»et  to  work  bardisr  tbuo  ever,  and  rarely  left  her  stud}'. 

Dr.  Brooke  bad  oot  many  relations  living,  but  all  of  tbem 
pitied  bin)  for  having  such  a  bad  wife,  and  spoke  their  mind^ 
moet  frMly;  but  tbeir  reiuarkrt  did  not  trouble  the  gifted  aut[iort:i«, 
for  she  said  her  tim«  wa«  much  too  valuable  to  Rpt-nd  in  dwt-lUog 
on  thv  »illy  Kpeecbc»  of  people  who  Itiid  nothing  else  to  do  but 
talk  of  tbetr  neigbbrjurit,  and  iDckvd  herH'lf  iii  livr  own  room. 
The  indignant  relations  bad,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of  speaking 
tbeir  mioda  to  her,  for  slie  only  saw  tbem  when  her  husbai>d  and 
niece  were  present.  Miss  Lettice  still  lived  at  AusterGeld,  but 
ber  aged  futiter  and  mother  were  dead.  Little  as  she  knew  of  the 
world  and  it«  waytt,  she  too  said  it  was  a  abamc  that  Uiive  was  not 
*takun  out.'  So  said  Mrs.  I'llatbome  al«o,  and  when  Mrs. 
Ullattionie  laid  an%'thiDg  i<hv  meant  it.  Shu  was  Dr.  Brooke'a 
eldest  sister,  ten  years  older  than  he  was — a  widow,  and  an  ill>  ^r 
tempered  one.  Her  husband  had  been  &  merchant  in  31andi««ter— ^| 
a  self-made  man,  who  h.-ui  <iied  leaving  more  than  a  quarter  of  a^^ 
million;  and  now  bi«  wife  lived  in  Kensington  .Square  with  Miss 
Coohreoe,  an  opprencd  worm  of  u  coinjuinion,  who  turned,  not  on 
her  employer,  but  on  evi-ryone  else. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Raymond,anothcr  sist«r  of  Dr.  Brooke's,  said  lh« 
same  thing.  'It  was  a  great  shame  to  keep  o  pretty  girl  like 
Olivu  imprisoned  in  a  dull,  dingy,  dark  llarlcy  Street  iMUse;  she 
ought  to  be  introducerl  and  taken  everywhere.*  Mis.  Ullattiome 
BuiCfod  indignantly  when  she  beard  Mrs.  Haj'moncl  say  that  Olive 
ought  to  be  taken  everywhere :  '  everywhere  was  worse  than  no- 
wherel  Airs.  Kaymond  was  fur  too  fond  of  going  to  bousee  whose 
owners  did  not  care  whether  rfie  was  dead  or  alive.'  Mw.  Ray- 
mond, who  was  the  wife  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  still  lived 
on  the  rejnitation  of  having  been  a  beauty,  Ktniled  »t  Mrs. 
UUathorne's  old-fashioned  folly,  but  dared  not  let  her  »ee  that  she 
did  so,  and  said  she  should  get  bcr  dear  brother  Chi-«terfivld's  per- 
mission to  take  Olive  to  Court — the  cliild  would  have  to  be  pre- 
sented, and  the  sooner  it  was  done  the  better.  Mrs.  Ullatbome 
8ai<l  she  might  write  and  make  the  offer,  but  Sister  Raymond 
must  know  very  well  that,  even  if  Choaterfiehl  liked  Uie  idea  of 
having  Olive  presented  in  hi^  abaence,  and  wrote  to  content,  ho 
would  quite  forget  to  aeiir''  for  her  equipment,  and  was 

Sister   Raymond   prepart  tbi"  ertn'uw   hi-rself?     Mrs. 

KUJtftid  looked  diseoil  'ni-liand  bad  beej 
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OoantiDg  on  Mn.  I'llathonia  to  manage  that  part  of  the  tiu§iness, 
ftod  mi^Iy  she  iiaid  so.  On  which  that  lady  laughed  lier  to  Bcorn, 
aod  declared  tlint  when  »he  spent  money,  she  apeot  it  on  tiensiblo 
things,  and  not  on  a  fen-  do7,pn  yards  of  silk  to  put  in  a  train  for 
the  bene6t  of  court  millineni.  '  I'll  give  a  dinner  and  auk  her,' 
sud  sbe, '  and  that  xrill  be  intrgductioD  enough  I '  ■ 

•Oh,  sister  I  Really?*  ' 

'  I  have  taid  it,  and  1  mean  it,"  repented  Mn.  flUithorne.    '  I'll 
give  a  dinner-party.' 

Then  clear  in  Mr^  littymond'^  mind's  eye  rose  up  a  vision  of 
that  dinner,  which  the  well  knew  would  be  but  a  reproduction  of 
many  anotl>er  dinner  of  a  dulue^,  and  heaviness  and  oppressive 
ponderosity  which  had  left  their  mark  on  her  for  life.  '  And  you 
will  invite  ? '— «he  began,  though  she  well  knew  that  Mrs.  Ullathome 
would  invite  her  itock-broker  and  liis  wife,  her  doctor  and  his,  her 
favourite  clerg)-nian  and  hia  siiter,  a  couple  of  friendly  barrister*, 
Ibe  Brookes,  the  Kaymonds  themselves,  and  Dr.  and  Mn;. 
I'llathomc  from  the  Kast-end  l)ecaui(e  ihey  were  relations;  and 
having  given  poor  Olive  the  doubt  fid  enjoyment  of  their  company, 
and  the  opportunity  of  refusing  two  Foups,  two  fiiihes  four  entrA-s, 
and  a  number  of  other  dishes  provided  with  equal  amplitude,  she 
would  relax  her  eBbrt^,  and  Olive's  life  would  then  be  as  lonely  and 
ull  M  before,  only  darkened  by  the  memory  of  this  ghastly 
linDcr. 

*I  am  the  one  who  ought  to  have  the  child,*  cried   Mi% 
'  Chesterfield   ought  to  make  me  a  haodaome  allow- 
ie   quite  ablo  to  do  it     I'd  take  her  ever^rwbere,  and 
have  her  well  married  before  the  end  of  the  eeoaoo.* 

*  You ! '   cried     Mrs.    Ullathome    with    scorn.     '  And    you'd 

tie  her  down  with  »ome  one  like  your  own  precious  husband, 

I  tell  yon,  nol     Have  I  not  informed  you  that  I  intend  to 

troduce  Olive    myself,  and    that   I'll  give   a  dinner-party?  so 

that,  surely,  may  l>e  considered  as  settled.' 

None  of  the  Brooke  family  dared  to  re«i>nt  anything  thai  ^Ir*. 
Uathorne  said,  for  she  waa  very  ill-lempered  and  could  di-lend 
icrsdf,  and  besides,  there  wa«  the  quarter  of  a  million,  and  she 
•mt»  known  to  be  looking  out  for  an  heir  to  her  wealth  amongit 
cr  nephews  and  nieceii.  She  opi-nly  proclutmed  that  slie  could 
ut  reconcile  it  to  bcr  conscience  to  leave  her  money  to  any- 
ne  out  of  her  own  family^  but  that  she  de«pifted  and  di«Uked 
veiy  memlxT  ol  it. 

*Well,  dear,'  Niid  ^Ir^.  Raymond,  Mt  \st  settled.     Vou  bh4ll 
;iv0  the  first  party,  uncc  you  wi«h  it.* 

'I  don't  wiib  ](,' cried  Mrs.  Ultathoncsitap^u^A^.    "-Vti^L-sia 
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said  I  did  ;  I  do  it  entirely  £rom  a  sense  of  duty.  Olive  miut 
be  introduced  to  society  by  one  of  us,  and  my  society  is  the  only 
society  worth  knowing.  Yours  suits  you  and  your  busband  ;  you 
know  best — at  least,  you  don't,  but  you  won't  listen  to  me.' 

Mrs.  Kaymond  smiled  good-natureuly,  and  said  again,  *  And 
you  will  invite — ? ' 

'  Well,  Olive  of  course,  and  Richard  Brooke  and  that  scribbling 
goose  of  a  wife  of  his,  and  you  and  your — and  your  husband' 
(for  once  she  considerately  omitted  the  descriptive  epithet  which 
she  felt  to  be  so  appropriate,)  '  and  your  two  boys — and  tell  them 
not  to  come  smelling  of  tobacco-smoke — and  Mr.  Reynolds,'  &c. ; 
for  she  did  but  name  the  names  Mrs.  Raymond  had  foreseen. 

'  Sister,'  cried  that  lady  eagerly,  '  if  you  like  to  give  me 
some  money  to  spend  on  Olive,  III  buy  her  some  pretty  evening 
dresses  :  Selina  has  such  vile  taste.' 

'  I  am  poor,'  said  Mrs.  UHathome,  '  very  poor.  Besides,  who 
knows  what  calls  I  may  have  on  my  money,  or  how  long  I  have 
to  be  here?  Sister,  I  sometimes  think  my  time  will  be  very 
short.  Miss  Cochrane  and  I  were  at  Finchley  Cemetery  the 
other  day — she  went  to  see  some  silly  old  woman's  grave  which 
she  wanted  to  shed  a  few  tears  over — I  forget  whose,  and  it  is  no 
matter,  but  there  is  such  a  pretty  bit  of  ground  there,  in  one 
corner — I  like  a  comer  to  be  buried  in,  and  so  I've  bought  it  for 
myself,  and  who  knows  bow  soon  I  shall  be  lying  in  it  ? '  and 
Mrs.  UUathorne  hung  her  head, 

'But  that  bit  at  Merri6eld  you  got  Vincent  to  buy  for  you  I 
Have  you  forgotten  that  you  said  you  liked  the  idea  of  being 
buried  near  some  of  the  family,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  be 
buried  there  when  our  time  comes,  as  Vincent  is  Squire.' 

'  No,  I've  not  forgotten ;  I've  changed  my  mind,  that's  all,' 
(■aid  Mr;.  UUathorne  grimly. 

'But  you  bjught  a  bit  at  Boncburch ;  you  said  that  was  the 
prettiest  graveyard  you  had  over  seen.' 

'  Well,  so  I  did  ;  but  I  think  I  like  better  to  be  nearer  town, 
and  I  fancied  this  corner  place.  If  I  have  wasted  my  money. 
Sister  Kaymond,  you  need  not  mind — I  don't  suppose  it  will 
make  much  difference  to  you — at  least,  your  boys  will  have  to 
change  a  good  deal  before  I  leave  what  I  have  to  either  of  them.' 
And  as  she  said  this,  Mrs.  UUathorne,  a  grim  grey  woman  with 
stony-looking  features,  sniffed  contemptuously,  and  drew  herself 
up  in  her  high-backed  chair,  and  pitilessly  watched  the  distress 
of  the  fashionably  dressed  but  somewhat  faded  little  beauty  of  a 
sister,  who  had  so  much  need  of  this  money  of  which  they  were 
sneaking. 
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■  I  un  jure  thai  botli  niy  bovs  are  very  anxious  to  ple-Jiee  jqu, 
Uicy  really  are,  if  they  only  Itnew  how.     Si»t4>r,  it  really  vt  rather 
difficult.     I  often  wish  you  would  speak  plaioly,  and  tell  me  what 
id  that  you  want  altered  in  them.' 
'  They  want  altering  iiudde  and  out,  before  they  will  suit  me,' 
replied  Mr*.  I'llathnrne. 

t'But,  at  anyratv,  you  don't  like  any  of  the  other  nieces  and 
pbews  boUcr  ? ' 
'No,  I  dct«st  all  my  nieces  and  nephews  but  Olive,  and  I  iim 
t  fond  of  ber.  But  I  suppose  I  siiall  have  to  choose  onu  of 
them  for  my  heir.  I'll  nnt  make  my  will,  though,  till  I  tec  tho 
re^  of  CbeiittTGeld'd  children  ;  how  many  has  he?  [  dccluro  I 
forge!.' 
^B  *0h,  you  won't  care  for  them;  you  know  you  don't  like 
^^roreipicre:  they  must  have  Wcu  ten  years  at  Lausanne.'  All 
Olive's  younger  sisters  hiid  Wn  hfougbt  up  iu  a  ^ohool  at 
lAusanne. 

'That's  enough  of  itself  to  bring  a  curse  on  Chesterfield's 
children,' Wk id  Mm.  Ullathome.  '  That's  jiiat  enough,  without  any- 
thing elM.' 

^My  dear  I'  gwped  Mrs.  Raymond,  surpriK«d  t«  Ihu  top  of  her 
bent, 

'  Don't  my-dear  me,'  cried  -Mm.  L'llathorue : '  I  am  not  in  my 
dotage  yet,  to  want  pettinj;.  Don't  1  know  what  I  am  talking 
•bout?  I  am  ([uite  aware  of  the  value  of  wordxnnd  of  thoughts  too, 
which  is  more  than  some  people  who  shall  be  nameless  are — what  1 
■nenni»  Ihi-Sjtud  wtial  I  uill  maintain  is  this,'  and  here  Mr^  Ulla- 
tbomo  uncoiuciou^ly  adopted  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  clergyman 
under  whom  «he  btid  »at  ihu  last  timt^  she  waa  at  church,  and  bej^ 
to  thump  the  talle  just  as  he  had  tbumpidihcr  cushion : '  that  if  our 
Maker  for  His  own  wise  purposes  caused  people  suddenly  to  begin 
to  speak  a  variety  of  diDerent  languages,  it  was  because  He  did 
not  wi«h  them  to  understand  each  other :  and  if  ever  He  had 
changed  His  mind  aliout  it,  and  Iiad  thought  thut  they  had  better 
know  what  tliey  were  iuiying  to  each  other,  it  would  have  been  very 
eoipyfor  Ilim  (o  make  Dieni  all  speak  the  same  language  agaJu. 
80,  S)fit«r  Iluymond,  what  I  am  maintaining,  and  will  maintain, 
is  this,  that  nhen  you  bc'^in  to  teach  your  ehildit-n,  your  sons 
iind  your  daughters,  to  palaver  in  foreign  languages  just  us  if  they 
were  nativee,  it  is  flying  in  tho  iaeo  cf  their  Creator.  The  world 
was  made  by  design,  and  one  of  our  Maker's  principal  deugna  wa« 
that  people  shouhl  not  understand  each  other.' 

Long  as  Mr.<.  Raymund  had  known  her  siRter,  slie  had  i\e^«t 
Lret  grasped  the  fact  fiut  all  her  oijimona  ■%■««  Vbc  ou.V«ttTO» 
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overpowering;  desire  to  contradict  ereryUiiiig  that  was  nid  to  bar. 
She  had  no  fixed  belief  in  the  tfaeoiy  for  wMoh  she  had  joafc 
contended  at  soch  length,  ^d  was  capable  of  taking  the  oontnij 
line  five  minutes  afterwards,  as  Mrs.  Bajmond  qoicklj  dieeorered 
when  she  joyously  exclaimed,  *  My  dear  boys  were  plucked  becnuias 
their  Greek  and  Latin  were  so  had,  and  when  they  tnmed  to 
modem  languages  they  did  not  get  on  a  hit  better ;  both  of  than 
just  the  same.' 

'  Just  like  them  I '  cried  Mrs.  Ullathome,  wheeling  afaameleasly 
round.  '  Just  exactly  what  I  should  have  expected  of  them  I  They 
make  th^r  father  pay  a  great  sum  to  send  them  to  CoU^e  to  leam 
something,  and  when  they  are  there,  oan*t  be  persuaded  to  open  a 
book.' 

*  But '  began  Mrs.  XIaymond. 

( Sister  Raymond,  be  quiet  with  your  huts ;  let  us  get  the  dinner 
settled.' 

The  sincere  and  hearty  impulse  of  everyone  invited  to  the 
Ullathome  dinner  was  to  send  an  excuse  and  escape  it.  Mr.  Ray^ 
mond,  who  well  knew  that  his  sister-in-law  set  her  guests  down  to 
an  incendiary  sherry  and  indigenous  champagne,  prosaio  food,  and 
dull  discourse,  hinted  at  a  previous  bachelor  engagement ;  but  that 
attempt  at  evasion  was  instantly  quenched  by  his  wife,  who  thought 
him  a  lunatic  to  run  any  risk  of  offending  her  rich  sister.  The  two 
yonng  Baymonds,  however,  flatly  declined  to  go;  not  even  the  pro- 
spect of  n  quarter  of  a  million  of  money,  with  added  savings,  would 
tempt  them,  as  they  declared,  to  place  themselves  for  bo  many 
hours  under  the  shadow  of  that  great  upa&-tree  of  a  woman  who 
spread  desolation  on  all  around  her.  They  both  declared  that  th^ 
were  more  likely  to  get  what  they  wanted  by  staying  away  than 
by  going,  but,  in  any  case,  eat  that  dinner  of  dismay  and  dreariness 
they  would  not  I 

Oh,  the  incredible  duhiess  of  that  evening  I  No  one  dared  ft 
be  himself — no  one,  indeed,  would  have  l>een  allowed  to  be  so  fi)r 
five  minutes.  Each  guest  disapproved  of  the  other  mentally  and 
morally,  and  no  topic  was  introduced  which  bad  not  been  worn 
threadbare  for  years.  Selina  the  gifted  shrank  into  herself.  Once 
she  thought  of  making  a  study  of  the  entertainment,  and  of  using 
it  in  a  half-written  novel ;  but  Dr.  Brooke  had  so  emphatically 
ordered  her  to  keep  her  pen  from  revelling  in  the  peculiarities  of 
his  family,  that  she  dared  not  dfsobey  him.  The  Doctor  was  the 
only  one  who  said  u  good  thing ;  he  told  an  excellent  story,  and 
much  he  mifTered  fur  it  afterwardi!,  for  it  was  one  on  which  his  wife 
had  set  her  afiections  for  her  book,  and  f  he  had  beffged  him  not  to  use 
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Vol!  might  have  left  me  cnyiitory,  Richard :  jou  [>roiiii»ed  ma 
that  vou  would,'  said  !-ltp. 

'I  am  sorry  I  forgot;  but  mind  yoii,SeIina,a  clever  nife  makes 

ver}' etupid  huaband  I     Yoii  want  everything  for  your  novels;  you 

have  cramped  my  lan^inge  for  five  ytsarsalready,  with  your  **  Mind, 

I  want  t«  u*e  tli-nt ;  "  "  Be  sure  not  to  tell  the  other/'     When  will 

tJiu  tyranny  be  ovet-pajst  ? ' 

*  The  itory  was  loo  good  for  them ;  I  never  was  bo  borod  in  my 
life  I '  8he  WHS  silent  for  a  wbilf,  and  then  sli«  cried, '  Richard,  do 
tellmohow  long  Mrs.  Ullathornc  will  live.  you,a8adoclor,ought 
to  have  some  idea.' 

*  Live  ?     Why  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  She  would  make  my  fortune  if  1  could  uKe  her,  she  would  io- 
deed.  She  is  so  pretcmaduBlly  ill-tvmpered  and  dii^agrceahte. 
She  would  be  admirable  in  the  novel  I  um  doing,  quite  admirable.* 

'  And  you  vant  to  know  bow  long  my  sifter  will  live,  in  order 
to • 

*  Don't  be  angT}',  dear  liicliard ;  you  know  everything  ought  to 
pte  way  to  art,' 

I>r.  Hrooke  screweil  up  his  lips,  and  thought  tliat  in  his  house 

things  did  do  so. 
•li  all  going  out  like  that?'  axked  poor  Oliie. 

*  Don't  a«k  me,'  naid  Dr.  Browkr,  who  was  ill  and  tired.     <  All 
iting  bom  me.' 

*  Don't  make  me  go  tc  any  more  parties,'  said  Olive ;  '  I  like  homo  . 
So  the  did,  and  gladly  made  herself  useful  to  her  aunt  in 

any  waysbccould.  Many  alonff  cliaptt-r  of 'The  Fateful  tortnight's' 

swiftly  coming  »iicc«wor  wa*  copied  by  her,  and  many  a  gap  in 

I     housekeeping  filled  by  her,  and  no  t>igh  wast  given  to  uicic-ty,  for 

Lihe  judged  society  by  what  she  had  seen  at  Mm.  Ullathomc's. 

^K^  Two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  Olive  had  an  opportunity  of 

^^Kng  another  aspect  of  the  world  and  its  ways.     The  Ita^'montU 

^Hbre  going  to  the  Derby.     Mr.  Raymond  was  a  member  of  ibe 

^rour-in-hand  Club,  and  liad  made  up  3  party  for  the  day,  or  rather, 

had  let  hie  wife  do  »o.     Mrii.  Kaymond  at  the  last  moment  per- 

!     luaded  Mrs.  Brooke  to  allow  Olive  to  go.     ^be  was  not  nire  tluil 

Uie  Doctor  would  quite  approve  of  races  for  her,  but  Mrs.  Raymond 

vaa  his  own  sister,  Epsom  was  in  the  country,  and  Olive  would 

brMtbe  pure  air,  see  comitry  lane*,  aod  enjoy  them;  to  »hc  went. 

Rbe  enjoyed  herself  thoroughly,  but  when  ahe  was  relating  all  thv 

adTeotxires  of  the  day  to  her  uncle  and  aunt  late  in  the  evening, 

no  sooner  liad  nhe  mentioned  the  name*  of  aome  members  of  the 

party,  tlian  Dr.  Brooke  sUrted  to  his  feet,  seiMd  the  poker,  and 

brake  into  a  dozen  npYmters  the  large  piece  nf  coaV  «V\^  ^w\^-a>^ 

I  m.  *t.   MO.  fix.  ^      IS-  w 
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:  im.  Uw  oeatie  of  tbe  tin-  iii  wliicli  I>e  aa  an  Inn 
he  exdatmed,  *  Ladj  Nomh  Dcnistoun,  did  jou 
1^?    Xn,  BecnrKiyBcsf    Yoa  are  quit?  sure  of  tbciuUDet?' 

*  Qvie  KR,  Aast  S^iBoad  Udd  cae  tbem.* 
*AaA  tfcerwat  toE^ottwitfa;fott?' 

*Wkj  aat?  BaCitbof  Doeoiueqiimcf;  Onlj,  mllytlall' 
kne  tfcii,>l  your  aaat  RmTaood  mij;hl  Iinvc  known  better, 
n^  he  nt  ietn  a^ftin  and  was  quiet,  and  did  not  seem  to  bear 
tte  iHt  of  Olnv'a  Etotr  oC  bes  day,  asd  crrtainlj  did  Dot  hear  Mm 
Braofce  tmjt '  VlltT,  dnx  tiule  Olire,  jrou  tdll  turo  otit  a  perfect  god* 
•^d  to  me,  far  ym  dull  tell  me  all  about  these  gay  placK  siul 
tUap^  lad  bdp  se  to  bo  end  of  good  descripUoos."  If  euch  vks 
her  heifb,  ik  was  est  sboet  at  onee  when  Olive  went  to  led. 
■SeSlB,'  said  be,  *  I  am  mastrr  of  this  honw',  and  I  must  luwrt 
wypeaitico;  aad  I  iuttt  <iot«o  things;  ooc  i«,  tliat  you  never 
•(atB  aDov  Otire  to  |eo  mjwbeTe  under  my  sister  ItaynnMri 
ckipcnMifp;  and  the  other  is,  that  jov  at  once  renounce  tliiJ 
habit  rfdhgltiiy  joarself  up,  and  go  oat  Mmetimee  in  the  evening 
with  the  child.  If  it  b  right  for  her  to  go  out,  it  is  right  *be 
dwuld  go  mtder  the  care  of  a  pn^ter  person.     M  ind,  t  insirt  on  iu* 

'  Bat,  Rk&ard,  what  doea  this  tnean  ? ' 

■  It  BMH  that  that  fool  or  knave  of  a  woman  Ertbcr  Raymoni! 
haf  taken  poor  dear  01iv«  cut  for  tl>e  day  in  tbr  oompany  of  two 
dirorecd  worom.  I  fee)  as  if  I  could  never  i^ak  to  her  again !' 
Mrs.  Brooke  was  (hocked,  very  much  to :  brit  »)on  her  prevailing 
feeling  was,  that  it  *  was  a  great  pity  Olive  had  gone  out  at  all,  girb 
wen  beet  at  home.' 

'Ko^DoI  she  is  nineteen,  aod  sbe  oagitt  to  see  something  of 
aodety.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ber,  and  it  shall  be  performed ;  but 
»be  shall  ne^-er  again  be  exposed  to  meet  sivh  persona,  Esther 
Raymond  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself"  * 

Esther  Kayinond  was  not^  and  said, '  Mncent  asked  tbem,  Unt 
in  society  you  meet  all  %inds  of  people ;  I  am  sorry  about  it^  of 
ooune,  but  it  ran't  be  helped  now.' 

*Yoa  dont  meet  divoroed  women,'  perni--ted  Dr.  Bn^oke. 

*  At  any  rate,  yon  meet  plenty  of  jwoplc  who  ought  to  be 
divorced :  *  and  (lieu  A\e  added  that  it  was  '  well  known  that  Lady 
This  and  Mi*.  Iliat  were  twic9  as  lad  aa  those  poor  women  ItichanI 
was  BO  angry  about.'  Stie  did  notapproveofstieh  women,  ot*courcci 
hat  what  could  she  do  ?  However  vaguo  her  feeliugs  on  this  point 
were,  tfapy  were  sliarpened  to  keen  predaion  tbo  moment  AIn. 
UUathonicV  name  was  mentionetl,  and  she  was  asked  what  die 

aupposcd  f>i«ter  UUaibanie  would  think  of  it? 
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'  nichatxt ! '  crierl  she  with  poinfiil  ea^cnies*.  *  You  STUt-Iy  will 
not  be  GO  unhaiKUomc  ii«  to  t<-ll  tier '  Von  would  do  mc  nnd  mine 
a  »erioiis  injury  if  yoii  did  I  Sho  has  such  ridiculously  rigid  idean, 
poor  woraxQ  t ' 

*  Her  ideas  arr  miue,'  «nid  Dr.  Brooke  i-nldly. 
•Wc  bare  no  right  to  judgo,'  sirid  the  liwly. 

*  Yen,  wp  liarc,  nltcn  tho  cnse  bus  Idccii  ju<1p^cl  for  us ;  but  I 
voo't  say  anything  to  Mary.' 

*  I'hoDk  you.     Yoii  are  always  kind.' 

*  I  don*t  know  that.  Ai  long  ax  I  Iiv4>,  t  shnll  iv^i^Dt  what  ynu 
hare  done  !  To  take  a  young,  inexperienced  girl— a  giri  sitimlod, 
too,  lu  poor  dear  Olive  i-i~to  such  a  plice,  witb  such  a  party ! ' 

*  I  WM  there,'  staid  Mn<.  KaymoiKl,  tliinking  that  fact  disposed 
of  kU  objectiotw;  but  Dr.  Brooke  could  not  sec  it.  JIc  weut  hoin« 
afid  confronted  bia  wife  in  her  den.  *  tiave  you  any  invitat  iom  for 
the  evening,  al  present  ? ' 

'  Oil,  yes,  numbers.' 

'  Let  inc  M^e  .some  of  them.' 

*  WfU,  d«ar,  yes ;  but,  you  spp,  I  hardly  know  where  they  art. 
geoerally  uw  tlifin  to  urito  on.'     And  she  titmod  over  her  pajH-rr, 

and  behold,  fragments  of  her  norcl,  'Tlic  Ominous  Oath,'  wore 
^^erawled  ovor  the  hack^  of  invitations  to  diancre  and  evening 
^Biirtieit. 

^V     '  But  you  answer  thew,  I  hope  ? '  said  the  doctor. 
^V      '  Oh  ycy,  I  »n:(wer  them  all  in  tinw; ;  iudc«d,  those  I  write  on 
r     are  more  likely  to  get  answer*  than  tho<c  I  put  in  the  rack.    Tlicy 

eatch  my  eye  more.' 

*  Now,  dear  Selioa,  will  you  oblige  me,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
ling  your  duty  to  my  brother's  child,  give  up  your  "Oroiaoufi 

tb,"  or  whatever  your  new  novel  may  be,  «o  far  as  to'accepl  two 
vitationi;  wwkly? 
*Not  dinner*,  Richard ! '  said  Sirs.  Brooke  with  a  thrill  of  dread 
tier  accents. 
'  No,  not  unless  you  like — at  least,  not  only  dinners.     Siirtly 
you,  a  woman  of  ability,  might  make  such  things  useful  profes- 
sally.' 

How  Mrs.  Brooke  did  enjoy  those  words  1  only,  be  might  ha\-e 
"«id  a  womao  of  genius— ability  was  nuch  a  poor  half-and-halfj 
She  vma  rt-membored  that  he  vat  her  husband,  and  tli< 
would  not  like  to  ukc  such  big  wonk;  ao  she  smiled  on  liis 
ll,  and  began  to  say  and  think  that  pt- rhape  slie  had  misuKi'd 
'  opportunities. 

*  Take  her  to  concert)^  thi'atres,  and  evcn'mg  ^\V\«?.    \  w» 
'  bav^  ao/  amount  of  invitations.' 
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'  Aud  I  nil)-  g->  nhcrc  I  like?'  inqrnnd  Mm  Brooke. 
*  Vgs,  tou  are  not  like  EsUicr ;  go  where  jou  like.' 


CH.IPT8R    VIII. 

Ugwaiigjliria  Itu  thing  collod  plnuare:— 7(>n^«r. 
Old  fiuliicoif  pIcDM  MO  bail. — Timing  eflia-  SJavr. 

Mm?.  BnooKK  did  go  where  she  liked,  and  very  soon  slie 
Riirprised  to  find  how  irnich  she  enjoyed  hcnwif.  She  picked  and 
chose  amougst  her  cnid*  of  invitation,  .ind  hy  preference  HOuglit 
the  society  of  literary  folki^  pnintent,  And  miuiciiins.  '^Vhl'n  I 
have  got  all  I  want  from  (hesc,*  said  who, '  I  will  cultivate  people  nf 
niiother  kind.  I  um  mtlier  afiaid  thut  Richard  is  rigiit,  and  that 
I  have  narrowed  my  (phcre  of  cxperieiice  too  much.'  Slie  luid  W 
Kuch  a  secluded  life,  thiit  she  vas  intensely  astonisheil  at  all  the 
«ivi  now  that  8he  did  begin  to  go  out ;  htit  «he  foimd  constant 
JDSpirati»n  for  her  pen  :iud  fi>od  fur  her  tlmiij;hti<. 

'  Wliilher  uv/ny,  dtar  lady  ?  '  «iid  h*>r  htrchancl  as  she  left  I 
domestic  licart)i  ntic  evt^niiig,  ni>  loiijjtT  reluctant  as  of  old. 

'  Oh,  to  such  a  didightfnl  ptirty,  Richai-d— oh,  I  am  so  gliwl  I 
got  an  invitation!     Vo»  ought  to  come  with  m* — I   know 
wotiM  enjoy  it.' 

Thin   party  wiui  at  the  house  of  ^lestieurs  WiIloughl»y 
Ijan{»toii,  two  of  Sirs,  Brooke's  favouriti?  young  poetii.  anil  uo 
was  to  ho  there  who  was  not  either  already  diEtinguiahed  or  certain 
to  he   eo.      There   wei-e   poets,   and   novelists,  and   atti^  and 
intLoicians,  and  hulies  who  looked  a«  if  they  bad  walked  out  of 
pietiircs  {of  u  ei-rtuiii  «i')ioo),  he  it  well  understood);  but  no  maa 
was  to  be  seen  who  had  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  boats,  cnade 
gjod  his  ckim  to  be  of  the  select  few  dowenod  with  genius. 
Youth,  however,  was  the  predominating  rcature  of  the  party— fl 
youth  and  intense  hopefuliieis.   All  were  going  to  do  gn-at  lhing»,w 
Here  were  the  men  who  had  a  year  or.  eo  before  ptihltsbnl  the 
vohinie^  of  pot^'ms  which  everybody  Fpoke  of  at  lite  time  as  h»^ 
mar^■elIouflly  full  of  promi«,  and  on  nil  sides  were  heard  wbitpenV 
of  the  beauty  of  the  poeni^  they  were  now  wn'liog.     Some  bail 
seen  the  MS.  of  Clifford's  last  sonnet.     It  was  absolutely  paHnrl !  ^ 
A  rondel  hysoHH' one  el'sc  was  simply  toolovelyl  *  And  Chi;iit<-rl->n'<fl 
7>Iay,  did  jou  hr-ar  thai,  whi.n  he  read  it  to  a  select  few?     Well, 
there  was  iio  doubt  of  lleit  ranking  its'  mark,'    Then  tlieni  were 
musicians  who  sat  down  and  miu^  you  ballads  of  their  own  writioe 
set  to  muiic  of  their  own  comp(«ing,  lieforo  whom  the  patli  to 
undjing  fame  Bccmed  to  slwlcXi  WaeVi  ^ort\i,\n<»«l,  smooth,  and^ 
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ftraiglit ;  and  painters  whose  forthcoming  pictures  were  to  revive 
the  glories  of  the  Turner  nnd  >Sir  Joshua  time.  Some  of  the 
bond  bad,  it  must  be  confex^,  met  with  flight  reverse*  and  dig- 
eouiagcment*  in  their  various  lirnm-lios  of  nrt,  which  were  to  be 
Dstarally  accounted  for  bjr  the  jealous}*  and  blindness  of  '  the 
dull  and  commonplace  men'  who  held  the  entrances  to  the  Temple 
of  Fame,  but  the  sufferers  were  too  young  and  too  strong  in  hope 
to  care  for  such  rl>vcrM>i^  or  to  lei  tlwrm  cilkI  itiore  than  a  poking 
cloud  on  tiwir  liveif.  Their  enorgj-  wasimduuDtod.thcir  trust  iu  the 
future  unnaveriiig,  and  their  handsome  faces  were  full  of  thcprido 
of  hcalUi  and  delight  in  the  work  which  they  had  set  themselves 
to  do.  Edward  Willoughby,  the  elder  host,  had  lavished  worlds 
of  thought  and  fancy  on  the  entertainment,  which  combined  all  tho 
li<«uti«  and  singularities  of  the  tno»it  advanced  I're-Kaphaetito 
houtehold  with  a  (hvh  nf  fiiiry-Iand  to  liKhlen  it.  The  iloors 
were  coverwl  with  Indian  matting  and  Pcrsiiin  nigs,  while  a  coarse 
meking,  gilded,  stretched  dado-wise  all  round  the  wa)l!>  made  a  u>cl> 
low  Ixickgrntrnd  fur  Indian  and  Japanese  cabinets  and  l<)w  divans 
covered  with  gorgeous  silks  and  embroideries.  To  these  divans 
each  lady  was  with  much  ceremony  and  respect  led  as  she  entered 
the  rooms ;  and  when  she  had  taken  a  seat,  a  heavy-headed  6ower 
was  placed  in  her  hand,  which  she  graciously  held.  Heavy-headed, 
too^  were  the  fair  ladit^  who  t)iu»  camtr  in,  with  hair  frizzed  and 
rolled,  and  twisted  and  fdleted  with  gold  or  nlver,  or  parti- 
ooloitred  bandi>  under  which  a  fe«v  flowei*  were  naively  stuck,  in 
fiank  confidence  in  their  own  power  of  either  arranging  themselves, 
or  lending  odonimcnt  without  any  arrangement.  Mottt  of  these 
fiur  gucsU  wcrw  clad  in  soft  white  or  feint  blue  or  «mber  dmMS 
frealdsbly  made:  tight  whei-e  other  people  would  have  had  th'-m 
loose,  or  loose  where  it  might  have  seemed  more  couvenient  to 
have  them  light.  They  fell  in  pretty  folds,  and  looked  creamy 
and  delicste,  and  not  extravagant  in  the  t|uantity  of  material 
lined.  None  of  the^e  ladies  sat  very  upright,  all  lounged  and 
lolled  a  little;  some  stooped  forward  like  the  water-lilies  in 
their  own  hands  when  their  stalks  began  to  grow  limp.  Some^ 
arranged  themselves  in  wistful  and  scntimcolal-lookiRg  carreCfl 
which  reminded — that  is  to  nay,  would  have  reminded  anyone  who 
did  not  enter  into  the  feeling  of  the  assembly — of  tho  letter  S.  Mi 
hud  lovely  fans,  nearly  all  had  neckiaeee,  either  of  spotted  and  pcui 
Otis  looking  l)eadf,  or  flat  ones  which  seemed  as  if  they  had 
lying  cni»be<l  out  of  nhapc  for  centiiriwi  in  *omi>  far-away  and  for-i 
gotten  tomb,  or  else  Ilieir  necks  were  encircled  by  beads  of 
fltrangely  tender  blue-gre«n  or  cloudy  amber. 

I.an^on  and  WilUmghUy  had  d«corat«t\  W^e  ITOTO*  V^^  ^sNSs^ 
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how  everything  was  to  be ;  theirs  was  the  idea  that  each  lacly  on 
her  arrival  was  to  be  presented  with  a  heavy-beaded  flower.  First, 
they  were  to  have  water-lities,  then,  when  these  drooped  and  failed, 
they  were  to  have  tulips,  then  clove  carnations,  and  last  of  all  roses. 
Langton  and  Willoughby  kept  the  store  of  flowers  and  periodically 
went  round  and  renewed  them,  and  as  they  took  the  discarded 
flower  fiom  the  ladies  they  threw  it  on  the  floor,  llus  was  a 
strong  point  with  them  ;  all  these  flowers  were  manifestly  to  live  and 
die  for  their  pleasure  and  that  of  their  guests ;  when  done  with, 
they  were  to  finish  their  lives  at  their  feet. 

Before  anyone  came,  the  floor  had  been  thickly  strewn  with 
rose-leaves,  fair,  pale  pink  rose-leaves ;  there  they  lay,  and  anumget 
them  were  sprinkled  carnations  and  pinks  which  gave  forth  pertiimo 
when  stepped  on.  Then  upon  the  ebony  cabinets  were  glasses  of 
eschscholtzias,  all  put  there  for  the  sake  of  seeing  them  open  their 
fiery  golden  hearts  and  then  droop  lower  and  lower  over  the  edge  of 
the  glasses  which  held  them,  and  die  in  the  glow  of  light  and  heat 
which  had  at  tirst  made  their  joy.  The  gentlemen  of  the  party 
were  to  have  no  chairs,  or  seats  on  the  sofas ;  cushions  were  spread 
on  the  floor  on  which  they  might  sit  or  kneel,  and  they  could 
bury  their  hands  in  the  cool,  soft  rose-leaves  lying  there  and  win 
scent  and  refreshment  from  tbeir  touch.  Having  made  up  their 
minds  to  give,  for  once,  a  party  entirely  after  their  own  Pre-Ra- 
phaelite hearts,  AVilloughby  and  Langton  liad  not  invited  anyone 
who  was  not  likely  to  enjoy  the  vagary  of  the  moment  to  its  fullest 
extent.  There  were  not  more  than  forty  guests  in  all,  and  Mrs, 
Brooke  was  the  only  person  present  wlio  liad  any  weight  of  years 
to  bear.  She  had  made  some  effort  to  get  nu  invitation,  and  was 
loud  in  her  admiration  of  all  she  saw.  It  was  perfect! — And  they 
must  allow  her  to  describe  tlie  party  in  one  of  lier  books,  exactly 
as  it  had  taken  place.  If  Mr.  Willougliby  or  Mr.  Langton  said 
she  must  not  do  so,  she  was  afraid  slie  could  not  help  disobeying 
them.  It  was  impossible  not  to  attempt  to  describe  a  thing  which 
made  such  a  strong  impression  as  this  did  on  her.  She  had  heard 
of '  treading  out  fragrance,  breathing  perfume,"  but  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  realization  of  the  poet's  words  as  this.  No 
wonder  Mr.  Willoughhy's  verses  and  Mr.  Langton's  piays  were  eo 
full  of  colour  and  sweetness  if  this  was  their  ordinary  way  of  living  I 
Did  they  always  live  in  this  way  ?  It  was  too  delightfid  !  For 
her  part,  never  again  would  she  give  any  party  without  baving 
every  carpet  in  the  house  so  thickly  covered  over  with  rose-leaves 
that  no  one  could  see  o  *  it :  and  if  roses  were  not  in 

season,  she  would  have  vs  of  some  sort  she 

"ould  have — that  is^  llow  her.    On  the 
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^oiogdcstre  (Uie  cbampiou  of  more  tliaii  one  caiife  which 

.  some  energy  aniJ  cudiirancv  in  it»  itt]pportGrs,aRd  who  had 

ft}-v<l  into  Uii»  party  mthcr  uKainst  tbc  will  of  it:^  donon) — Misa 

Dgdntn*,  who  iKilaaced  b>:-r  flower  iu  w  way  whicli  tuxcd  till  the 

ources  of  its  sUlk,  was  (ward  to  mmtcr  her  opinion  that '  if  u 
husband  had  a  roico  iii  siiich  a  matter  as  that,  it  was  just  like  the 
reitof  the  way  the  world  was  tnana{;e<I, .-ind  the  sooner ^ 

llr».  Brooke  nevor  waitc-d  to  hear  thi-  cud  of  tlutl  dark  saying, 
i^be  nu  far  loo  happy  to  be  damped  })y  Miss  Poiugdc«tre  or  twenty  I 
Like  her,  and  vht  paescd  on  from  the  flowers  and  the  leaves  to  some 
f^ToupH  of  fans  and  a  long  row  of  plates  transBxed  in  oiidlrss  ngODy 
and  made  to  show  their  pattern  to^ali  beholders,  whclht-r  llicy  would 
or  no,  held  in  the  pert;etiial  grasp  of  wireit.  She  marvelled  at  the 
4)uaintnee6  of  their  effect,  imd  wan  heard  to  declare  that,  come  what 
might,  she  too  wotdd  have  fans  and  the  utme  anangement  of  platei;. 
Tbeu  Hlie  luught  eiglit  of  a  bit  of  emhroidery.  and  then  ahe 
woodered  where  Olivi?  was,  for  embroidery  of  this  kind  would  lend 
m  grace  to  her  didl  study,  and  Olive's  nimble  fingers  could  easily 
ptoduee  it ;  hut  no  Olive  wait  at  hand,  and  Mrs.  litooke  taw  things 
on  all  sides  which  ma^lc  her  forget  «he  had  wanted  her.  She 
caught  sight  of  another  room  where  there  wa»  a  dado  composed  of 
tender  wavy  lines,  which  to  thoee  present  forcibly  conveyed  the 
iden  of  water,  in  which  wore  swimming  fishes  of  all  tiizea  and  shapes 
and  maikiog;,  and  here  and  there  a  water-plant  emerged,  or  a 
water-loving  insect  hovered.  The  walls  of  this  room  were  the 
Uuest  of  things  green  and  the  greenest  of  things  blue.  There  were 
no  plates,  uo  pictures,  no  fans,  but  in  a  comer,  so  U5  to  avoid  all 
tbc  dark  errors  of  a  love  of  symmetr)-,  or  proportion,  or  composiUon, 
flew  a  host  of  white  biitlerfliett.  They  erosfed  the  corner  diagonally, 
sod  were  beautifully  pointed.  *  Kow  lovely!'  cited  all.  'How 
decorative  1  *  'So  rightly  put  in  I  *  *  Tlicro's  a  touch  of  genius  in 
the  boldness  of  that  design.' 

*You  like  the  flutter-bugs,  ma'am?'  said  un  American  poetess 
who  had  just  written  some  verses  on  the  beauty  of  one  of  tlte 
riTen  of  Iter  own  Lind  as  it  siiuirmed  through  meadows  green. 

*  Indeed  I  do,' replied  Mrs.  Brooke,  nothing  daunted  ;  'but  all  i« 
ehaiiniog!  And  I  have  been  content  with  wuU-paperat  sixshillingt 
tbc  piece,  put  on  by  a  man  who  asks  for  beer  if  you  peep  in  to  «ce 
if  it  is  going  to  kxjc  well.' 

*  If  you  like  nx>ms  d<'nc  up  in  this  way,'  said  Jlr.  Willoughhy, 
'why  not  get  yours  done?  Tliose  Harley-strcet  hou«&s  tuni  out 
very  well.  Vou  would  havctocfaaDgcyourfumtture,  but  you  could 
soon  do  tliat.     I  can  tell  tou  of  a  fellow  in  the  Seven  'D\v^  '■wVc^ 

Jet  you  have  «  spt  of  tiret-rate  chairs.    l\<m  aie  CtoYV^^"^ 
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und  Uie  fiDe«t  I  have  seen  Tor  yean,  beautiful  wiibout  bon)lA>t— 
HliBohitely  beautiful.' 

'  Can  I  remember  that  7*  tliougbt  poor  bewil  Jcrcd  Jfrs.  Brook 
'  I  ought  to  have  Olive  near  me  to  help  nw  to  remember 
thin^.     lieautirul  without  bombast  would  make  mj  fortiuie,  1 
I  shall  forget  it,  I  know  I  iihall.     Where  ii  Olive?' 

She  pci^i)ed  through  a  chink  hetvreen  u  gaunt  Otippenda 
stand  for  a  floncr-pot,  which  bad  ouo  tall  anim  on  it,  and  a  fcr 
rescued   from   £om«  lumber-room    to   make  tbn  delight  of  he 
present  hoHtSi  and  saw  Olive  talking  to  a  good-l<»king  young  Diaik| 
BImj  looked  interested,  and  Mrs.  Brooke  brnevoU-ully  rc«olv 
leave  her  alone. 

*  I  am  inclined  lo  agree  with  you,'  Olive's  new  friend  was' 
ing.     '  I  think  you  »rc  <iiiile  right  in  feeling  that  if  a  pictufe  b'' 
intended  lo  ri-pre^ent  nature,  it  nboidd  be  like  nature.     I  kw* 
Mi>rrii<on  holds  that  opinion,  and  I  like  his  pictures  bfttter  Iba 
anvono  else's.' 

'  Morrison  !  WilHe  Klorrison  I '  cried  Olive  eagerly.  And  tbfn 
she  blushed  deeply  and  said,  'Oh,  I  beg  your  paidon.  I  »M 
thinking  of  a  little  hoy  I  knew  long  ago.*  | 

Ulr.  Di'Ti!iij;li — that  was  his  name — (raildd  and  Miid, '  I  bdie« 
my  Mr.  Morrison')-  name  is  William — indeod,  1  am  sure  it  it-' 

Olive  breathed  quickly. 

'  Vou  want  to  know  if  he  is  the  Mr.  Morrison  you  used 
know  ?' 

*yc*,*  Miid  Oti^-c;  *I  want  to  know — Iain  most  aniiom ' 
know — I  will  tell  you  why.  afterward*.' 

*  I  am  ufiaid  I  can't  give  }'ou  much  information.  I  was  ia- 
troduceil  to  my  Mr.  Morrison  two  or  three  ttintcra  ago  in  Rome- 
he  was  piintiug  there.  I  was  always  expecting  him  to  aHA 
Komun  fever  and  die;  for  ho  used  lo  drive  out  : cross  the  OniK 
pagna  every  line  ev<-ning  to  watch  tho  sun  set.  That  is  a  deadly 
thing  to  do  in  winter,  or  indeed  at  any  time.  I  warned  hiin,aii 
he  wouldn't  ht-  warned  ;  but  after  all,  I  was  the  one  who  catigbttk 
fever — not  he,  and  be  nuned  mc  Ihrough  it.' 

'  You  said  drive  out — the  Willie  Morrison  I  knew  wu  raj 
poor.' 

*  Ob,  this  one  was  not  poor.  I  do  not  know  what  be  had,  ri 
course,  but  lie  lived  in  the  same  way  that  evcrjore  else  did.  He 
was  an  attiet,  but  he  never  wild  pictures  wImo  he  was  there,  «  h* 
must  have  hail  money.  He  wa«  a  good  deal  in  society,  thoU)tk 
he  did  not  caro  for  it." 

'  It  can't  bo  the  same,*  said  Olive  sadly,  for  her  poor  WUie 
was  not  likelv  to  lie  ?»poiVen  oV  ttww.    ^*Ve\\wi*  ■iftia.i  Xw  «>»  like-'i 
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^^^^B(e  wit«  go xl-luokiDg,  tall,  hat)  dark  hair  and  l>riglit  Iiazel 
^|^l|  and  was  sbout  twenty,  I  tliink,  and  timt  is  some  years  ago.' 
^F   *  But  it  must  be  the  one  1  knew — I  really  think  it  !»>.' 

Olive  looked  so  interesU-d  that  he  said, '  I  will  tell  ywi  more 
about  him.  I<.-t  me  »He.  I  m-ver  knew  anyone  mj  fond  of  jiovtry 
—he  wrote  beautiful  poems  biiDKelf.' 

fUive  shook  licr  head,  '  Xo,  it  is  not  the  Kamc.  Tlie  one  I 
knew  was  poor  and  not  in  socicly,  and  hated  poetry — positively 
hated  it.* 

'  I  am  afraiil  I  can  tell  yon  no  more,'  said  Mr.  DL-n)>igli,  'except 
Uiat  he  wa«  a  cn))iial  fellow  and  very  kind  to  mc.  My  5IorriK)n, 
^Bbr  to  I  call  hirn  to  distiugitieh  him  from  yoitrs,  ueed  to  be  thought 
^Ki  excellent  arli>t  in  Rome;  his  work  in  not  much  known  here, 
^Kot  he  has  bt^ly  b«?<-n  made  an  Associate  of  the  Old  Water  Colour 
I*     Boeiety,  bo  if  you  go  to  their  gallery  you  may  eee  it."  ^t 

L^      'Where  does  he  live? — in  Hanway  Town?  '  " 

^H  *  Hanway  Town  ?  oh  dear  no '.  Not  that  I  know  where  lie  docs 
'  live,  though,  for  he  is  always  sitling  on  open  moors  and  mountain 
tnp*.' 

'And  what  are  his  relations  like?'  she  asked  very  humbly, 

ing  what  the  uof^wer  might  t>e. 
*  I  don't  think  he  has  any.     I  know  he  has  neitlxT  father,  nor 
her,  nor  brother,  nor  sister.     His  name  is  William  Kcithley 
^onimn— I  had  forgotten  that.' 
'That  scltir*   the  question — l   knew  he  was  not  the   same. 
The   William   Aforrison  I    knew  hnd  no   other  name.     He   was 
pxv  and  had  a  poor  father  and  mother.     I  knew  him  when  I  was 
a  very  little  girl  loog  ago  in  u  country  village  where  my  grand- 
UOtlier  let  me  play  with  him.     I  suppose  1  ought  not  to  have 
ijed  with  him,  but  it  was  very  nice' 

Ue  smiled,  and  she  added,  *  I  ought  to  Ictl  you  that  I  have 
seen  him  »iocn  I  was  a  little  girl  of  nine," 
It  is  a  pity  that  I  cannot  lu-lp  yon  to  find  him  again.  My 
friend  has  some  very  markol  peculiarities,  lie  is  a  fellow  whorH 
Uke«  his  work  b;lter  than  most  people  like  their  play,  and 
grumbles  when  he  has  (o  go  into  society.  )(e  ought  to  ha\-e  been 
here  to-night — peihaps  he  is  coming.     Don't  loiik  i^tartled.' 

'  Don't  let  him  know  how  I  have  questioned  you,  if  he  dors  come. 

I  hare  bored  you  with  it  for  nothing,  for  the  moment  j-ou  said  he 

was  fond  of  poelry,  I  might  have  known  ho  was  not  my  old  friend.' 

,  For  weeks  after  this  ev<-niog  at  Mr.  W'il  lough  by 's,  Mrs.  Brooke 

j      did  nothing  but  bring  sap-green  things  and  sage-gr«en  things,  and 

tiny  pieces  of  rigid  furniture  into  Dr.    RtooWa  ^umae.    \yii\- 

papers  of  rhi^KHit/ijo^  mildness  of  colour,  wUAxVtiAun&ici^vVW^txveQA 

I    flrioted  oa  them  to  enliven  them  a  \ill\e,  wer«  *\.T«ft.<;\«:^  o^  '«%'fl 
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wbicli  had  liith«rto  known  only  Frmo^  juprra  of  satin  ibfim  taiSM 
golden  tustro.     All  the  i-iiHiiiiif>  ;iu<l  cornice^  together  irith  thtl 
festoons  mul  cordti  uixl  taits'^ls   tlit-rcto  .ipfcrtainio^,  were  totrnl 
domi  and  replaced  by  pl&in  poica  from  which  depended  severe  lincsl 
of  crushed  velvet,  sap-gr«;n  wrge,  or  even  rural  Bolton  uli^elin^J 
Then  camo  a  change  as  complete  as  that  which  anniiallt'  l>cral!m 
the  pictures  in  the  Salon.     All  the  drawinj^-room  fiirnitnrc  w»s 
eent  up  to  the  gAiret^   and  the   nur^eriea,  and    the  garrets  and  ■ 
nunmeH  were  ntletl  for  chairs^  taldes,  and  corner  c.-iiplmarTlp,  vltich  f 
were  now  discovered  to  be  perfect  in  tiLAle,  though  years  \wtoK 
they   had   l>eeii   consigned   to   thc^c    distant   regions  with   ca>- 
Icmptuons  wonder  at  the  iiglmws  of  tlw  things  the  Brnoltw  riw. 
trived  to   leave  behind  them    when   they  died.     I'ninanagMHi' 
t:idc)x)ards  and  sofas  now  once  more  stretched  their  hngr  Ici^li 
along  the  rooms  below  ;  hackles?  seats  offered  their  ]io»pitality  t* 
admiring  guests.     Pictures  which  had  been  wroti^t  by  the  igtd 
Brooke  grandmother  in  her  cliildhood  now  came  to  great  booooi; 
a  line  engraving  copied  touch  for  torich  in  black  thread  on  whitf 
linen  once  more  nawtho  light, and  wa« called  'highly  interesting:' 
while  an  angel  rising  heavenwards  with  it»  face  »nd  hands  paintd 
in  water-eolourn,  and  the  rwt.  of  it  embttiideR-rl  in  white  (jlk,  w»> 
brought  downstairs  again,  and  once  more  soared  where  it  could  l« 
seen.      IIuad-«creen»i,    fire'-scm-ns,    and    *  bell-pulls '    worked   ■ 
hundred  yctir<  bcfor*',  and  hid  wit  of  nij^ht  for  fitly,  enjoyed  a  nw 
life,  and  on  all  sidi^s  vim  hi.itn)  the  cry  of 'New  lamps  fat  oM 
ones.'     Meanwhile,  Utrf.  Brooke  w;n  as  byay  as  a  rw*1)ow,  whici 
eats,  drinks,  batlies,  and  fi-cds  bcr  young,  flying-   She  siipi-riDtend«<] 
all  these   change*  herself,  writing  a  pasdonale  pagr,  and   tben 
hurrying  away  with  all  speed  to  see  that  no  mistake  was  made  in 
her  furnishing,  then  back  to  her  pen,  only  to  W  summoned  fnw 
it  to  watch  her  floors  being  stained,  or  to  mei-t  some  gentleman  in 
solemn  i-onsnllation  in  order  to  find  w»ys  and  means  to  cope  with 
the  difTicullie*  of  coi-niced  ceiling*  and  white  marlOe  mantcl-piectf.^ 
The  work  progrcstvd ;  piirchaseii  were  many,  and  soon  every  conieifl 
of  the  rooms  bcciiine  altnoi't  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  5mall  over-     ■ 
tamable  tables  and  tall  stands  with  what  Mrs.  Hrooke  believed  to 
be  priceless  china  on  them.     Dr.  Brooke  had  at  first  be«n  mtieh 
pleased  to  sec  his  wife  *  come  to  her  senses  and  go  out ; '  but  rveiy 
time  she  went  out  she  came  home  with  aome  ww  idea,  and  all  brt 
ideas  were  so  large,  and  took  shape  with  sucb  promplitiuje  and 
decision,  that  he  was  appalled.     *  Sly  dear,*  he  t^ometimes  said 
ruefiiiiy,  'remeniher  that  I  am  not  a  rich  man.     Who  U  to  na? 
(he  bin?' 

'  I'M  pay  the  bi\l,  RiAard.    IWyq  juiLV.&>K<M«t«\\Vi^<Lii« 
stll  the  diiliug-room  mftTiUA--piw:v— ^T«a.f\i\i,,'aT^^\Vvxvi.'C«rt\'A' 
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—  to  3  mnti  vrlio  is  collecting  for  Fniiicc.     We  can  get  20(M.  fur  iL 
Thi-  mnntcl-pioc-e  will  pu^  tli<^  liillr,  ilvar.* 

'  The  mantel-piece  U  Mpcct«d  to  pay  its  own  weight  of  bill?,  I 
see,*  obeerred  Dr.  Brooke  ilrily,  aud  turned  od  bin  heel ;  but  lie 
came  back  to  say,  *  Where  are  my  picturca  ? ' 

*  Uli,  don't  regret  your  pictures ;  I  have  been  forced  to  ttend 
them  iuto  Uio  back  bedroom.  They  are  not  docomtive — tlH^ 
quite  throw  tliv  tone  of  the  room  out  of  Iiarinony.' 

'I  should  like  to  kuon-  what  you  mean  to  bang  up  that  will 
look  better  than  my  Turners  oud  Proutx.' 

•  Only  wait,  dear ;  you  will  soe ;  I  am  sure  you  will  approve.  I 
TUfva  to  treat  myself  \x>  a  few  Pi-rsinn  nml  Ithodian  plulcs,  and 
hang  them  on  the  walls ;  we  can  atTord  them,  yon  know,  if  wc  ti-U 
the  aaa&tel-piece,  and  they  will  look  jolly.' 

'"Jolly:"  dear!* 

*  Vc«,  Uiat's  the  right  word  to  use.  ProfoKsor  Sanlle  used  it  to 
me  only  laat  night.' 

•  About  plates,  Selina  ? ' 
*Xo,  about  pictures.     He  Raid  the  Boltioellis  at  Burlington 

House  bist  winter  were  extremely  jolly ;  but  it  is  right  to  use  it  in 
tking  of  china  a«  well.' 

'  Well,  you'll  tire  of  all  thi«,  I  hope,*  Kaid  Dr.  Itrooke,  and 
tparted.  His  house  was  not  the  only  thing  which  wn«  changed. 
Brooke  dreisied  henwlf  Krti»(ically.  Sometimes  febe  wan  a 
itnrc  Mary  Queen  of  Scot^  fometimc«  n  Catherine  de  Aledicis 
rith  n  forbidding  and  murderoi)»  hood.  Then  Olive  was  made  >o 
*ear  skimp,  limp  ludi.in  inu>lins,  nnd  Mrs.  Brooke  sent  down  to 
Aoat  LeiUce  for  all  the  old  buckles  and  combs  and  wai^lbunds 
ad  lace  Jichus  that  could  bo  found  lingering  in  the  lumU-r-toom , 
AuMeriield,  andattired  iu  these  she  went  out.  Jtlr.  AinlK-rgFeea 
painted  her  in  the  contorted  attitude  of  a  mediicvn)  »iint,  and  the 
picture  was  «cot  to  ibe  liudlcy  Gallery  iiud  wax  bnng  beside  other 
danM»f.lit  nf  the  same  kind  »nd  much  ap|>lniidc<l,  and  Mr.  .Vm)>rr- 
greoi  helped  .Mrs.  Brooke  to  tind  her  wny  into  lliu  inner  i-ecenes 
of  abops  in  Ilanway  Street  where  t\vt  bought  nil  kinds  of  antique 
omameutd  of  small  iutriiuic  value  but  great  *tmngenei«,  and  the^ 
•era  hung  about  Olive  with  marked  sucee**,  and  wherever  tber 
lent  thete  were  discu^fed  and  admired.  Olive,  too,  was  much 
Imired,  but  not  so  much  as  these  uncouth  decorations,  and  both 
Mr«.  Brooke  were  perfectly  happy.  Dr.  Brooku  was  not  so 
He  b^an  to  think  that  (he  laat  state  of  .'N^ina  his  wife 
was  worse  than  the  firn^.  He  did  not  like  the  rigid  outlines  of  his 
new  home.  He  did  not  like  the  ladies  of  his  howwyWAiVft  -oo^e 
such  frights  of  rhemwlves.  He  had  an  aSccV\oTv  tox  \\\%  (\^ 
ngnringa  ami  (tigniSed  water-colour*;  Vw  fiVA  u<A.  vXrtXiV.  'OBfl 
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cbiDa  pUt«*  were  ever  iotended  to  l«e  hung  up  as  pictiirea,  or  fed 
that  they  siipplit-d  oii(>iif;li  food  for  liii<  eye'#  wor^liip.  He  h»Ud 
clt'iuiiim  and  <;o1lcctor6'  tulk,  wliioli  nlway«  eodit  hydir«lling  nit 
price*  jiaid,  and  bores  you  to  dcutb  by  its  tamone^f.  He  remos- 
Kt  rated  with  bis  wife,  Nothinfj  checked  Mrs.  Brooke.  She  cvfn 
went  down  on  her  knees  to  show  the  maids  how  to  polifh  a  0oor. 

'Surely  you  might  employ  yoiir  time  better,  Selina,*  said  he 
one  day  wlien  be  found  her  doing  this. 

'  I  know  yon  think  I  onghl  to  Ix*  wrilinf;,'  mid  (be  '^^vA  lady 
( Dr.  Itrookc  miide  a  wry  fuce) ;  *  but  maniinl  labour  promotes  the 
flow  of  ideas.    Kiiskinand  I  hotU  think  that, and  Charlotte  Hrontii^ 
too:  she  «aid  that  she  never  wrote  so  well  as  ;be  did  after  she  hiu 
been  black -leading  a  grate.' 

'  There  \*  n  lady  in  the  drawing>room  who  wishes  to  see  you 
ma'aro,'  said  the  i^^rvnnL,  coming  in  at  Ibis  moment. 

'Who  is  it?'  asked  Mrs.  Brooke.     John  did  not  know, 
lady  had  asked  if  Mrs.  Brooke  was  at  home,  had  come  in,  and  ha 
refused  to  give  her  name.     She  was  young  and  pleasant-lookingJ 
and   seemed   to  know   the   family.     '  Von  go,   Olive.'   said    Mrn? 
Brooke.     '  I  want  to  see  this  bit  of  work  done,  for  nfler  to-4lay  1 
can  spend  no  more  time  on  this  room — I  ought  to  be  writing.'       ^k 

'  But  look  :it  my  dresy,"  said  Olive.  '  It  is  not  Ot  to  be  wen." 
lb  19  dreadfully  tumbled  with  kneeling  on  the  floor.'  She  wa^t  rub- 
bing the  floor  with  u  silk  bandkerchicr,  Mrs.  Brnoke  thought  that 
Wtlitr  economy  than  •  employing  so  many  men  to  do  things.'  Her 
dress  was  made  of  the  butcber-blue  linen  which  Helbronner  sells. 
It  fittcKl  her  as  I're-ltaphaelite  dresse*  do.  It  was  long  and  plain, 
and  coulincd  otdy  by  a  band  fastened  by  one  of  Aunt  Lettiee's  old 
buckles.  Artist*  admired  it,  and  liked  her  hair  as  it  was  in 
bushy  fuzz,  but  the  taste  and  fashion  of  Uie  day  were  dead  agai 
them  ;  hut  that  makes  it  sweet  to  wear  such  raiment. 

•Oh,  go  as  you  urc — ^you  look  very  nice,  and  people  have 
right  to  come  so  early  I '  said  Mrs,  Brooke,  who  steadily  refused 
to  disturb  herself.  Olive  ran  down.  A  very  fair,  smootb-com- 
plexionvd,  light-haired,  blue-eyed,  calm-looking,  and  still  handsome 
woman  of  seven-  or  cight-and-thirty  rose  t«  meet  her  as  she  entered 
doubtfully,  for  lady  visitors  were  rare  at  350  Ilarley  Street.  Tha 
stranger  smiled  encouragingly, stepped  forward  grae(-fully,took  Olive 
in  her  anus,  pressed  her  soft  check  against  hers  by  way  of  bestow- 
ing a  kiss,  and  paid, '  Dear  child,  you  do  not  know  me — I  am  your' 
Eaotber.' 
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i  a  Iriie  »tory.  I,  Alartliu  Jacoln — at  woman  wlio  was  never 
ba  tnuted,  people  ituid,  and  whose  word  wiui  never  worth 
mueb — ^Toiich  to  every  l^yUab1e  I  utter.  This  may  be  the  death-bed 
of  one  of  God's  uofortimatea,  for  what  I  know  or  care,  and  I  am  not 
likeljr  to  di<!  with  a  lie  in  my  mouth.  If  you  do  not  believe  me* 
ttwttera  but  little,  and  alTectii  me  not  at  all.  It  iii  not  my  Rtory 
going  to  relate,  although  I  look  liack  at  an  unltioky  past  to 
who  I  wax,  and  how  the  eniul  day^  liavc  dragged  on  aud 
me  here.  It  is  a  story  of  other  livps  and  temptations,  and  it 
upon  my  mind.  Lying  thu»  bedridden,  and  helpletw,  for  good 
evil,  it  weighti  me  down,  and  I  must  speak  of  it. 
I  was  forty-tivc  yeart  of  age  when  I  left  t)ic  PiUham  Refuge 
for  service  with  the  JUnylieldB.  They  had  been  forty-five  strange, 
wicked  years  to  me,  and  I  waw  glad  to  liim  my  back  upon  them.j 
I  bad  been  more  than  once  iu  prison,  and  had  been  more  than 
onoe  sorry  for  the  sins  which  I  had  committed.  *  This  is  the  laat 
time,'  I  liail  always  said  when  my  prison  days  were  over ;  and 
'  This  i»  the  vi-ry  last,'  1  protested  when  the  Kefuge  had  given  me 
a  good  word,  and  there  had  come  to  my  nnprofitalde  life  another 
ice.  At  fiirty-five,  I  Iiad  leameil  somfthing  of  what  was  right 
before  ti>cn  I  had  guessed  at  It,  and  followed  wrong  as  easier 
work  for  me. 

They  were  a  young  couple,  those  Mayfield« — tJiey  had  not 
been  married  three  months  when  I  entered  their  service.  They 
bad  known  trouble  quickly  afttr  thrir  wedding-day.  Tlien?  are 
•Dme  people  bom  unto  it,  and  the  Mayfields  were  two  of  them. 
In  three  months  they  had  dropped  like  a  stone  from  good  luck.  In 
bad — reckoning  in  the  honeymoon  aa  well.     \i\Viut  'KLvj^vcVWa^ 
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beld  &  responsible  post  a»  'buyer'  in  a  wholenle  Cit;  '''ili 
and  on  the  strengtli  of  his  position,  his  futuro.  lie  marrirf  fiir 
love.  He  liad  been  four  weeks  on  bis  wedding  tour,  when  tha 
news  came  that  hia  firm  bad  failed — '  smaabed  up '  for  bundrcdi  of 
thousands,  carrying  away  other  firms  in  the  great  cra&b,  and  send* 
ing  a  little  army  of  (dd  aervantd  adrift  on  the  world, 

Arthur  MftyGeld  vent  adrift  with  the  rest,  and  reached  not 
the  shore  again.  He  had  saved  a  little  money — a  few  hundreds 
— and  this  sum  came  in  huudy,  and  enabled  him  to  keep  up  an 
appearance  for  a  while,  and  to  wait  more  patiently  than  cleriu 
lt?ss  lucky  than  he  had  had  the  power  to  do.  He  had  hoped  to 
Rtep  into  a  similar  position  to  that  which  be  had  lost ;  but  tbc 
opportunity  came  not,  and  an  ugly  rumour  got  abroad  that  he 
had  known  of  many  doubtful  transactions  of  tbe  firm,  and  belped 
in  them  after  bis  fashion,  lliis  be  denied  always.  I  have  bori 
him  protest  to  bis  wife  against  the  scandal,  and  curse  tbcee  wW 
bod  set  it  afloat ;  protest  to  himself  even  when  pacing  up  a&^ 
down  his  little  drawing-room  like  a  wild  beast  in  bis  deOi 
believe  he  was  a  thoroughly  honest  young  man  at  that  tisw^ 
ulthuugh  I  was  a  bad  judge  of  what  was  honest. 

He  and  bis  wife  were  both  religious  folk  wlio  went  regularly  \a 
church  and  dealt  in  long  graoeit  l»^ore  meal»,  after  the  &sfaM>  ■ 
of  their  parents  before  them,  I  suppose.  1  bad  turned  *  good,*  bli  ^ 
I  did  not  like  too  much  of  tliis — it  embarratiitcd  me,  and  reminded 
me  of  the  prison  chaplain,  droning  away  daily  and  wearying  us  u 
death.  1  was  never  religions — I  never  got  religious.  Dot  enn 
when  the  lady  superintendent  of  the  Rcfugc^ — I  say  God  bleasber 
for  tbat — told  me  she  would  trust  me  again  with  all  lier  heart, 
and  advised  othen)  to  trust  mc.  Tbe  Mayfields  took  me  away 
to  their  honest  home,  *aying :  '  Come  with  us,  ^tartha ;  we  know 
what  misfortune  is,  and  we  sympathise  with  it — especially  wilk 
such  hard  misfortune  as  yours.' 

'  A  misfortune  brought  about  by  my  own  hands — my  own  sheer 
badness,  madam,'  I  confessed  to  the  young  wife  when  I  wan  dul' 
installed  in  her  service. 

'No  matter  now,  if  you  ore  penitent — ^is  it?' 

*No.' 

*  And  no  one  to  btame  but  yourself — no  one  dragged  down  lij 
jou,  or  with  you:  that  should  surely  be  some  consolation,  Martha?' 

'  I  dare  say  it  is — I  tioa't  know,'  I  answered  moodily. 

*  My  poor  stolid  woman,  but  you  do  know  in  your  heart,'  aid 
Mr*,  i^iuyficld,  placing  her  two  fair  hands  upon  my  ahouldnt, 
shaking  me  and  looking  laughingly  into  my  face,  'and  you  will  1< 

all  tbe  happier  fur  your  kuow\edg,e  «oin«  ^^.' 
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•  I  shall  never  be  happy — I  don't  deserve  to  be,     I  don't  want, 
ma'aru.' 

'  Tlierc,  that  will  do,'  she  saifi,  mnning  away.    '  I  will  not  argue 
iUi  you  any  more ;  I  will  send  Arthur  to  jou  instead.'  ■ 

'  Oh  1  please,  no."  I 

She  laughed  again;  she  knew  I  was  afraid  of  Arthur — thatwu-l 
her  hmband — and  uf  hi»  pruycrs,  many  of  which  were  launched  at  ^ 
me,  I  wu  curtain.  Not  but  that  I  liked  the  man  s  little — for 
his  wife's  sate,  more  than  his  own  probably — for  anything  that  sha  J 
loved  I  was  bound  to  like,  loving  her  so  much  myself.  She  watf  « 
the  one  woman  who  had  thought  any  good  of  me,  and  I  wu 
I     grateful. 

I  dare  siy  I  should  have  rvEpccted  this  Arthur  Mayfield  more, 
had  he  been  leaa  in  the  way,  und  more  out  of  the  house.     Being 
always  at  home,  he  interfered  with  home  too  much,  and  beeame  a 
coddle' by  degrees;  telling  me  what  to  do,  and  what  to  leave 
done,  more  lilce  the  mistress  than  the  master.     In  the  old  daya 
the  bad  old  daya — !  should  have  nm  at  him  with  a  knife;  but 
tliougfa  lie  tried  my  temper,  I  wouldn't  lot  him  see  it,  or  his 
wife  know  it.    I  was  always  '  eomfortable,'  I  wiid ;  and  I  had  learned 
sec,  as  moDlbe  and  months  went  on,  that  they  were  not — and 
t  trouble  was  creeping  on  towardii  them. 

When  they  thought  I  was  In  bed,  ioFtead  of  listening  on  the 
gtairs  to  Icam  what  w<i«  the  matter,  they  talked  of  their  iU>  fortune, 
r  expenses,  the  money  melting  away  in  the  bank,  the  bad 
me*  in  the  City ;  and  it  wa«  always  the  woman  who  eheurM  up 
the  man,  and  who  would  not  look  at  the  dark  side  of  itiiugK,  but 
propheuod  the  mnshine — which  never  came,  however,  «uch  devil's 

Kck  some  puo]>lr  have.  — 

Arthur  would  brightvn  up  at  Ust,  and  Iwlieve  in  her.  I 

*  Ves,  it's  a  long  tunc  wliich  hu«  no  turning,  .Teuny,'  he  would 
y,  taking  her  in  his  nxvn*  and  ki»:ing  her, '  and  we  have  a  few  _ 
pounds  yet  in  the  money-box.     And  presently,  to  make  our  beuts  \ 
^B^oice — perhaps  to  turn  ova  luck — the  baby,  Jenny  \ ' 
^V      '  I — I  thought,  Arthur,  you  might  fancy  the  Why  vrould  be — 
a  leetle — expensive  fra-  m  just   now.      I  hope  you  don't,'  «he 
murmured. 

•It  will  be  a  comfort — a  blessing — God's  blessing  on  our  happy 
marriage.' 

■      *  My  own  dear  huiliand ! '  cried  Jenny  MuySeld  laptarotifly.      m 
I  had  lislcniMl  enough — I  went  upstJtint  with  a  choking,  gapping  J 
feeling  at  my  heart  and  tliroat — tlierv  was  a  mvaning  in  their 
words  which  stabbed  me  tt-rribly.     I  thought  that  night  that  I 
L     would  run  away  from  them,  that  I  ougbt  to  leW  V!b«n.  ^vwr^^VOT^tv 
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or  go— and  then  that  I  t-ould  never  say  one  aoUtary  word,  or 
would  liate  and  luatlic  mc. 

But  I  stayed  witb  tbum :  and  a  montb  or  two  after  ttti^,  tlieir 
little  baliy-biiy  was  bora, 

Tlidii  catue  more  trcwble — an  awful  trouble  for  a  while,  for  tbe 
young  wife'it  life  was  despaired  of;  and  the  doctor,  and  tbe  pbjsi- 
cian  wbo  came  twice  in  hia  pair>hor»e  carriage  and  took  away  their 
money  fur  an  opinion  thai  overyliody  had,  »aid  there  was  no  hope 
and  she  must  die.  She  recovered,  iJiough  ;  xhe  was  saved  aa  by  & 
miracle;  and  it  was  like  one,  to  sec  her  downstairs  a^u  for  theAr^t 
time — in  her  old  place  by  the  fireside — a  woman  risen  from  tlw 
dead. 

This  was  four  or  five  months  after  her  confinement — four  er 
five  months  of  heavy  expenses,  hired  nur»eji,  doctors'  bills,  pby»- 
ctitns'  ft^s,  and  nourishing  food«;  and  there  was  no  ItegnidglDg 
mont'y — rather  a  laviifli  caiiting  it  iiway^iH  llic  hope  to  Mive  Uie 
wile.     The  hope  came,  and  Jwiny  Mnyfiehl  wan  spared. 

The  baby  had  boeii  chriiiteiied  Paul.  In  the  inothpr's  delicate 
stat«  of  hcallh.  it  hiid  V-come  ueecssary  to  wean  it  a  few  weeki 
after  it«  birth,  atid  tbe  jjrcater  portion  of  the  care  of  tJie  child 
devolved  upon  me. 

Tbey  were  not  afraid  to  trust  me~they  wmdd  not  have  knon 
what  to  do  without  my  love  and  forethought,  tbey  said— they 
bo{ieil  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  be  able  to  jhow 
suliKtantially  their  gratitude  to  good,  honesi,  futhful  Martha 
— as  they  called  me!  They  knew  well  enough,  for  there  was  w 
hiding  it  awuy,  that  I  luved  the  little  child — that  it  was  a  mid 
love,  more  like  the  mother's  than  the  nurse's,  and  stronger  too; 
but  tbey  did  not  know  lliat  I  had  killed  >»y  luiby,  years  and 
years  u^\},  when  I  was  scarcely  more  tliuu  a  child  myself,  and  I#«i 
put  in  prison  for  it,  and  sufTereil  long  and  justly.  I  bail  thrown 
mine  in  the  river,  in  despair  and  madness ;  and  this  was  like  (he 
child  again — blue  eyes,  fair  hair :  my  sin  come  lack  to  life,  and  to 
be  loved  now  with  all  my  pi>or  dark  bouIV  gri-at  *trenglli. 

They  cilled  it  'Martha's  liaby,'  .jeH'.ingly,  whilst  ihe  n]o<her 
lay  weak,  and  the  father  wait  praying  on  bin  kueea ;  and  vtfBoge  it 
was  perhaps  that  to  iiir  itmermost  conviction  came  the  aMurancv 
that  I  was  most  luvcd  by  th>!  baby,  most  iieetled  the  only  om^ 
tbsnk  God,  with  power  to  soothe  its  restle^-n'  -.  md  change  il 
into  smiles. 

How  proud  I  was  of  this ! — how  I  began  to  think  that  this  w» 
forgiveoeiw  for  my  paet  offence,  my  ticket^of-leave,  by  He»vco'» 
will,  at  last.  1  did  not  know — I  could  not  tee — tiiat  this  was 
Ueavea'a  extra  punishment.     I  was  content  to  know  that  tlie  babj 
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^BoTed  me  beet  of  them  aU— I  kaew  I  loved  it  beet,  and  that  the 
^VsBotbcT**  ]o\'«,  dri!p  :u(  if,  tniglil  Itt',  wax  nuthinj;  to  my  own.     Tbia 
^"  TTan  the  one  fleclinjj  (jlimpsc  of  a  happy,  peaceful  home-life  which 
1  bad  ever  had,  and  it  turned  my  brain  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

ITie  Ixiy  prew  luavc  and  ^tronp.  With  the  odtU  agaja.it  him 
from  the  first,  I'aul  HouriHbc^d  and  waxed  fet ;  at.  one  year  and 
eight  months  of  age  he  was  tlie  bandiinme)tt,  brightest,  healthieRt 
of  children.  Ob.  how  I  loved  bim !  Hnw  Jc^hUiiik  \  wa»i  iu  my 
hrart  even  uf  bi«  mother,  and  yot  I  loved  the  motlK-r  too — and 
would  have  didd  for  either  of  tlii-ra  willtii(;ly — for  the  boy  too 
'  willingly,  to  rave  him  an  IioiirV  ptiin,  or  u  duy's  sickness,  had  the 
choice  bci^n  offered  mc. 

'  Thia  is  wrong,  Martha— this  is  idolatry — yon  must  not  think 
like  this  of  Paul,  or  I  shall  item!  him  away,'  said  Mr».  Maylield, 
growing  alarmed,  perbap:<  jt-alou^,  at  some  extravagance  of  affec- 
tion which  I  had  xliown.     I  wa»  on  my  guard  from  the  inoment  of 
that  reproof — I  wn«  vuspect^d  of  too  much  love  for  the  child,  and 
It  would  be  necessary  to  disguise  it,  lest  I  should  set  the  mother 
■gain«4  me.     1  did  not  show  my  affection  so  much  in  Ihc  parents' 
^^vceence  now:  there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  to  love  him — the 
^Boy  waa  always  happy  with  me,  always  seeking  old  Martha  out  for 
^^Hb  rom[nnion. 

^^k      He  was  twenty  months  old,  I  have  luid.     In  all  those  montha 

^^fcck  had  not  come  to  the  Mayfie1di<;  the  husband  had  not  earned 

^^  penny-piece,  and   the  wife  had  remained  an  invalid,  eternally 

propped  up  by  pillows  in  her  chair,  feigning  ti>  w<?ar  bright  looks 

and  happy  smiles,  and  prophesying  still  of  fairer  time*,  to  ke<>p 

ilier  fauthnnd  from  wholly  giving  up. 

t  knew  the  money  was  nearly  all  gone.  Arthur  Maylield  had 
pilehed  some  of  it  away  in  a  mad  dash  at  the  Stock  Kxchange,  and 
bad  bought  the  wrong  stock,  I  think  they  faid,  and  lost  by  it; 
misfortune  glowered  upon  them  steadily.  Tradesmen  were  more 
chary  of  tritxting  them  ;  ibere  was  a  heap  of  unpaid  bills  upon 
the  mantelpiece,  and  I  misKeil  things  out  uf  the  house  that  came 
not  back  again,  and  upon  which  it  bad  become  nece^«ary  to 
iiise  money  for  immediate  rc(]uircmcnt,K. 

It  was  said  at  la>it  that  1  must  go :  they  were  unable  to  pay 
my  wages,  and  my  mistress— my  poor  »ick  misfrcfs,  hardly  able  to 
crawl  from  one  room  to  jmother  even  yet— thought  herself  strong 
enough  to  do  the  houtehold  work.  I  did  not  leave  them  because 
Ibere  was  no  more  money  to  be  paid  me ;  I  bcggeil  lo  be  allowed 
Id  remain  in  the  one  home  I  had  known.  I  prayed  hard.  ticA  Ss 
ba  cut  a.<lrif>.  /  JwrHjght  them  all  the  mowtj  \  \«A\ai  <A  VVitx 
aad  Mved  for  thetn,  and  asked  tbem  to  take  it  \n  ewnMitV.  «^'^  '»^j 
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^atitudi-.    I  moved  them  to  tcurs  and  to  a  con»ont  that  I  thoi^l 
etuy  wliiM  it  wua  possible.  ■ 

It  waB  surely  ordaJned  that  I  Bhoiild  stay  a  white,  for  that  veqH 
evening  little  Paul  met  irith  a  iwrious  accident ;  he  had  oporly  mS 
vered  liia  trt'xil  with  the  brok<in  gla^  of  a  picture,  and  there  "Vl 
fiash  grief  for  the  parents  aud  ine,  and  much  DODoern  till  the  blooJ^ 
was  fltanched  aud  the  wound  xtitchtxl  iip  by  ;i  jnirgeoo.     He  nn 
not  wi-ll  H^in  very  quickly ;  it  hod  been  an  i>];ly  wound,  within 
An  aco  of  killing  him,  and  there  wm  a  deep  near  on  his  dimpW 
wrist,  over  which  I  grieved,  because  it  was  ea  ugly  mack  which  he 
would  carry  to  hiii  grave.     I   wiui  as  foolish  over  this  scar  at  % 
doting  mother  mig>it   have  bcun  over  an  only  daughter  whose 
beauty  she  would  have  had  without  «pot  and  blemii>h,  and  to  wfaon 
a  somtoh  wna  a  scriouu  defect.  ^ 

I  waa  conti!nt  when  the  boy  was  well  and  strong  again— at  twof 
years  of  age  he  was  the  picture  of  health  and  childish  beauty  ;  hi* 
mother  had  grown  to  he  almost  as  proud  of  him  as  I  was,  and  I 
began  to  fret  a  little  tiecause  ahc^  made  more  fuss  over  him,  and  be 
turned,  childlike,  more  to  her  and  less  to  me.     Still,  I  was  his 
nurse  and  comforter;  onc<-  a  day  I  was  always  his  companioi 
taking  )iim  for  a  walk  in  the  Parks,  which  wore  cIo»  to  our  si 
in  Chel*(ta  wlicro  wc  livpil :  he  was  not  likely  to  lore  all  his 
&r  old  Martha  with  Martha  to  watch  and  tend  him  as  she  did 

Tlic  boy  was  invariably  wcU-dressed ;  tbere  was  etill  money  for 
him.  I  saw  to  that  myself.  When  I  gave  up  my  eamingB  to  the 
Maylields,  and  bought  their  gratitude  by  the  saonfice,  I  k^ 
something  back  for  Paul,  and  there  was  always  ready  a  smut 
ribbon  for  Ins  neck,  bright  uteel  buckles  for  his  shoes,  or  a  fcaUwf 
for  his  hat;  and  the  mother  was  too  ill  to  wonder  much  about  tbem, 
or  where  thisy  came  from.  I  do  not  think  my  taste  was  vciy  re- 
fined. I  bad  the  love  of  the  lower  orders  for  bright  colours ;  but  if 
I  decked  him  out  too  ^^audily,  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  pawin  ■ 
hy,  and  the  boy's  beauty  won  their  admiration,  if  hia  costmsf 
shocked  their  taste  occasionally.  I  was  content;  I  liked  him 
noticed  ;  I  was  very,  very  proud  of  all  the  attention  he  receiTed. 

One  afUrnioon  in  Ken»iin;»fcon  Gardens  he  reoeiv<-d  »n  ntrt 
attention  which  I  am  never  likely  to  forget.  Two  gentlemen  caene 
along  together,  l>oth  walking  slowly,  one  with  his  hands  behiail 
him  and  trailing  a  cane  along  the  gravel,  om  he  listened  to  ihr 
conversation  of  the  other.  The  man  who  was  listening  glaiwed 
towards  uh  as  wo  pawed,  caught  the  arm  of  Ids  companion,  ud 
dropped  his  cane  upon  the  path. 

'  Good  God,  Baumaun  \  Wk  at  that  child! '  was  the  eidam*- 
tion  wilicli  st-artled  me  as  weW  a»  \tt«  e*nv.v*^\wR. 
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I  glanced  down,  fearful  that  something  bad  happened  to  my 

oy  without  my  knowledge ;  but  littlo  Paul  was  totU^riug  towards 

caoe,   the   bead   of  w)iicli    I  ^w  was  straogoly  jcwcllifl  and 

rkliog  vith  d!BinoDd»  in  tfau  nun. 

*  Paul,'  I  cried,  •  you  muat  not — 

*  Let  tL«  child  pick  it  up,'  said  the  man  who  had  dropped  the 
'  I  am  very  fond  of  children.' 

The  first  part  of  thia  speech  was  spoken  harshly  and  authori- 
''^atively.  The  second,  after  a  mom(!nt'»  pauxo,  .iiiiivelyand  by  way 
of  an  excuse.  They  were  l>olh  fon^igiiom,  by  thi-ir  si  range  accent ; 
tbeone  who  had  »poke»  laj^t  was  a  (hin  man,  ptumaturcly  grey ;  the 
other  wu  tall,  robust,  and  vwurtliy,  with  iinmcnscly  long  inouKtuchcjc, 
which  touched  tut*  rliouldors  and  were  hideous  in  my  vight.     Tliis 

fM   be   who   was  still  glaring  at  the  child  bo  strangely  that  I 
•came  afraid. 
Paul  picked  up  the  stick,  and  I,  anxious  to  be  gone,  said,  *  Give 
u  to  the  gentleman,  Paul — there's  a  good  boy;  and  now  let  us  make, 
haste — Mamma  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  us." 
^h      The  younger  and  taller  man  stood  watching  us  and  twitting 
the  ends  of  hiM  moustaches  with  his  glovt-d  band.     I  could  see  hiaJ 
eyes  wandcriug  from  the  child  to  his  companion,  and  then  askaooei 
itovx   his  compaoioD   to   me.     The  thin,  grey   man's   hand  was 
trembling  as  he  received  the  cane  from  the  hand  of  the  child, 
sod  be  Haid  in  a  husky  voice : 

I'  What  is  your  name— P.iul  ?  * 
*  E* — Paul,'  was  the  rr-ply,  confidvut  and  uual)a»)i«d. 
'Paul  what,  my  tine  little  fellow?     Who  is  the  father  of  this 
ehild?'  he  added,  turning  suddenly  to  me,  and  with  a  singular 
^jTidence  of  importance  in  his  inquiries ;  *  where  docs  ho  live — , 

^b»t ? 

'What  does  it  matter?*  interrupted  the  other  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  '  I^t  uAget  on.  These  Knglish  children  are  all  alike — fat, 
healthy,  handsome  cherubs,  who  Io!>e  everything  but  their  &t  a« 

fey  grow  up,  I  think.     Let  us  get  on,  please — they  will  be  wait- 
g  for  iw.     You  forget.' 
: 


Ah !  yea,  I  forget..' 


The  two  men  walked  on,  and  I  observed  that  the  taller  man 
drew  the  band  of  his  companion  through  his  arm  as  if  to  lead 
him  away,  or  to  give  him  support  if  it  were  needed.  I  was  puzxled 
liy  the  manner  of  these  two  gentlemen,  until  I  was  in  the  Fulham 
Boad,  not  many  streets  from  home.  Here  they  were  both  painfully 
brought  to  my  remembrance  again,  for  suddenly,  as  if  he  had 
from  the  groand,  the  dark  man  with  the  long  moustaches 
Manding  at  my  side. 
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*  I  beg  your  pardon  for  troubling  you,  my  good  woman,'  be  said, 
'  but  do  you  r<*-inember  my  friend  spestking  bi  ynu  and  tbis  ebild  ? ' 

IJumjH'd  nl  lii»  voice  so  clow*  to  my  ear,  looked  hard  at  him, 
and  felt  at  once  dixtrustftd.  How  wiis  tliat — and  iso  twion?  Ho» 
was  it  that  to  my  unimprc^ionabl^  heart  there  came  (he  wbi(|)«r 
of  four  wordfi, '  Be  on  your  fjuard '  ?  Is  there  some  hidden ,  un- 
known feeling  to  warn  ub  at  times  of  danger,  ofa  false  friend,  or» 
sure  enemy  ?  la  there  a  Fale,  or  not  ?  I  am  too  ignorant  to 
know,  hut  this  man  was  like  a  Fate  to  me. 

I  shrnnk  away  from  liim;  I  drew  the  child  quickly  to  lb* 
other  silk-,  placing  myself  l^twet-n  Paul  and  )iim,  for  no  mno  al 
which  my  fears  could  guess. 

'  I  hardly  remember,'  I  un^ncrod  Hulleoly  ;  *  so  many  people 
notice  the  child,  and  spotk  to  him.' 

•  Ah !  well  I     It  WHS  in  Kensington  Gardens,  over  there.* 

•  Very  likely." 

The  man  twisted  hiii  motistacbeii,  and  looked  down  at  me 
attentively.  My  bard  grira  face  was  (urncd  nway,  my  eyes  were 
et«ady  und  keeping;  tbc  pntb  before  me  well  in  view;  but  I  wat 
watching  him.  for  all  thiK. 

'The  gentleman  who  was  with  me  is  a  celebrated  artist,  and 
would  be  glad  to  sketch  that  boy,  to  introduce  him  into  aa 
bi^torical  picture— the  likeness  to  the  character  which  he  wirfiM 
to  pourtiay  being  very  striking.  Do  you  think  the  parent*  would 
object,  if ' 

»I  urn  sure  tbey  wonld  object,'  I  said,  internipting  him. 

*  Money  would  be  no  consideration,  and  one  or  two  ailttngal 
would  be  sufficient.  One  sketch  in  the  child's  own  home  might  do,] 
even.' 

'The  parents  would  not  like  anytliing  of  tlie  kind,'  and  I  is* ' 
creiiw-d  my  pace,  but  tbe  tpcaker  did  the  name.     I  had  grown 
terribly  afriiid  of  hi*  persistence ;  I  knew  nothinj^  of  art  or  artuU. 
and  did  not  imdcrstiind  what  lie  was  ssiyinfj,  or  V-lieve  in  him.     I 
saw  in  all  this  only  an  excuse,  and  this  was  strange. 

'  Vou  cannot  possibly  know/  he  ui^d;  'and  perhap.<)  » 
pounds  to  tlift  father,  if  poor * 

'His  father  is  very  proud." 

■Tlierc  is  nothing  derogatory  in * 

*  Good  day.' 

•  Will  you  allow  me  to  inquire  for  myself?     Will  you  give 
the  address?' 

*No,'  I  answered  bluntly. 

'Tiiu  are   a  very  obstinate  wnmnn,    I  am   sorry    to  eee.     My 

friend  ttan  been  two  jeara  ewwe\>TO^  foi  a  W^W*  VWt  to  co^y,'  he 
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I  turned 
my  fixed 
lierl  and 

be  iTould 


continued  ;  'and  I  have  bwn  eearching  with  hira.     It  is  bard  to 
loM  a  clinnoH.     If  ^oii  only  iinder)tlood  art-,  my  good  woman,  yoa 
would  Hympatbiso  wilh  imr  piir«iiit.     It  is  so  (iliylit  ii  favour ;  aod ' 
coming  fmm  «o  f^irut  nn  urtiKt  as  my  friend,  it  is  u  compliment 

II  tEoleinuly  uwtiru  you.' 
[     *  I  do  not  underetand.     Good  day.*  I 

I      'If  five  poiindfi,  now,  to  yon——  ? ' 
F     "Let  me  aIon*r.    1  liavo  nothings  more  to  say  to  you.' 
Ind  laced  him,  rigid  and  tiori'i^  at  ln.''t,  and  b<!  (^nailed  ai 
rtar<*,  raised  his  liat,  a.*  to  a  liidy  bom,  turned  on  bis 
^^wcnt  away. 

^H  I  did  not  take  tbv  child  Htniigbt  home  ;  I  waK  sure 
^^ralcb  mo ;  I  wa«  mirc  be  had  made  up  hits  mind  to  find  out  wh*'re 
I  lived.  I  <.'roH»c<t  nod  recrottseil  the  roads  ;  I  lost  mysolf  in  a  maze 
of  tumingg  near  the  Chelfiea  Hospital;  I  looked  behind  me  con- 
rtantly,  in  fear  of  watebers ;  I  turned  the  corners  of  the  slreeU  in 
haute,  and  then  waited  fur  my  spies;  but  I  waft  not  followed,  or 

rcy  whit  foMowed  wer*-  too  <'iinninf;  for  me. 
1  rraehi'd  homo  imperccivcd,  I  thought,  and  my  miBlreaa 
fcolded  me  for  Winfj  nway  so  long.  My  excuse  was  not  a  ready 
one,  and  was  receivcil  in  silence.  [  feared  to  tell  the  truth,  lest  I 
should  render  her  more  nervous  thun  myself,  or  she  should  »<iispecl 
that  I  was  goin^  mad.  Presently  I  U-gan  to  think  I  waa  too  full 
of  faneiea  to  be  completely  sane ;  for  the  autumn  paased  on  to 
wiiitrr,  and  still  the  man  wan  on  my  mind,  and  llie  dark  g1ilt,erinf; 
cye»  shone  out  in  the  darknexs  of  my  dreams  as  though  I  were  to 
he  baiintM  by  tlirm  till  my  dying  day.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  my 
mind  was  a  little  striLined  at  this  period;  I  waii  uneettlcd:  the 
picture  of  the  oncoming  troubles  of  my  master  and  mistress  was 
not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  The  master  had  grown  didl  and 
thoughtful,  and  wore  a   moody  look  that  was   di6Scidt  to  chaae 

I  away;  and  the  mistress,  my  dear  young  mistress,  seemed  fuding 
slowly  from  tliis  world.  They  both  liK>ked  at  me  curiously,  and 
I  felt  that  they  would  broach  the  Ridyect  presently  again  of  my 
dUinissal  from  their  service.  I  was  one  t'lo  many — I  knew  thai, 
and  a  aerious  item  in  their  expenses,  even  with  my  bands  open  to 
help  them,  and  shut  against  any  money  for  my  willing  work. 

^m       It  came  as  I  expectetl:   it  wus   tike   a  death-warrant  I     Id 

^Plovcm1>er  I  received  notice  to  leave  them ;    I  was  told  I  must 
go,  with  many  tears  from  the  weak  wife :   I  was  even  urged  to  go 
at  once,  as  beUer  for  all,  and   less  painful  to  me.     It  was  ex-^y 
plained  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  afl'ord  any  longer  tokeep^f 

I     me,  and  it  was  not  jitst  to  themM>lves  to  do  m>. 

■I  iriUgo,  then,' I  mid,  after  one  or  Iwo  imb  wttiQ'Q«VTOa«*'» 
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and  feeling  that  all  remonstrances  v>tre  vain.     They  had  toade-i 
their  minds  now,  and  I  could  DOl  bug  too  long,  although  mj 
was  breaking. 

'  We  shall  never  forget  your  kindness  Martha,'  said  tba 
wife. 

'  And  we  hope  one  day  to  be  able  to  repay  it,'  added  the 
husband. 

'To  liavc  you  ba«k  again  with  us  presently,  wben  the  good 
times  como  for  uh,  as  they  come  to  most  folk  who  hare  the  patience 
to  wait,'  said  Mrs.  Mayfield. 

'  I  will  pray  for  the  good  timeit,  then,'  I  answered.  'I  know  I 
shall  not  be  liked  in  any  other  Kitualion.' 

'  You  will  not  be  long  out  of  scrvicv.  We  are  able  to  give  you 
au  excellent  character,  Martha,'  said  Mr.  Mayfield,  'and  good 
servants  are  scarce  commodities,  the  papers  say.' 

I  did  not  answer  him.  1  did  not  understand  why  h«  -ns 
almost  in  high  spirits  at  my  ^oing  away,  as  if  I  had  been  s  weight 
upon  his  mind,  and  my  aliaence  would  remove  it. 

'  1  may  call  and  »ee  the  child  ?  '  I  asked,  turning  to  nty  mi»- 
tress.    *I  could  not  live  and  not  see  little  Paul.' 

There  was  a  strange  b<:sitatioD  here  that  tttnick  me — that  be- 
wilderi^d  me.  The  luisbaod's  face  shadowed  and  )ii!t  brow  coo- 
traetod  im  though  I  b<td  insult^sd  him  by  the  app«il,  and  Mnu 
Mayfield  drew  a  deep  long  breath  and  stared  at  mc 

'  Certainly,  Martha,'  she  said,  however,  '  as  often  as  you 
please.' 

Mr.  Mayfield  wiiil  not  w  word  ;  he  took  up  a  book  and  feigned 
to  be  al>Kor1)eil  iu  its  pcrui^al;  and  I  went  away  a  di.ioontented 
and  ^aipicioiis  woman,  and  Heaven  knows  why.  Purhaps  I  «« 
going  mad,  and  tbcyhad  seen  the  symptoms, and  had  grown  afraid 
of  me.  That  was  the  only  solution  to  it  all  which  I  could  gw« 
at,  and  I  v}aji  like  a  mad  woman  wben  it  came  to  saying  Good-by^ 
to  little  Pan!. 

I  broke  down  utterly.  I  wept,  and  raved,  and  ecared  the  child 
away  from  me  by  my  extravagance  of  grief,  instead  of  feeling  his 
arms  round  tny  neck,  and  his  kisses  on  my  worn,  wet  cheeks.  It 
was  only  two  days  aft«r  I  had  gone  that  the  mother  told  me  be 
was  fretting  for  his  Martha;  and  the  boy's  grief  wa«  a  comfort  t« 
me,  thongh  I  grieved  with  him.  Hefore  the  week  was  out  I  had 
seen  little  Paul  twice ;  early  in  the  next  week  I  was  tboro  once 
more.  I  had  obtained  no  new  Kituation:  I  had  not  tried.  I 
had  settled  down  in  a  street  dose  to  their*,  and  there  it  wst 
likely  I  should  remain  until  my  last  penny  was  spent.  I  t«U 
tiiem  this,  and  offered  to  work   for  them  when  they  liked,  and 
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■o  bock  to  my  own  room  to  my  mvalM ;  but  they  would  not 
listen  to  any  proposition  of  tlic  kind-  It  was  putting  loo  cruel 
an  obligation  ou  tficm,  Mrs,  May&eld  said,  and  ehc  was  euie  tbat 
»he  wu  strong  enough  to  do  without  a  servant. 

Then  came  another  *  out'  for  me :  I  was  not  to  call  too  fre- 
quently. 1  untieltled  tbe  boy ;  lie  could  think  of  nothing  else  but 
my  vuut«  and  tJie  little  presents  wLicli  I  brought  him.  It  would 
be  much  the  better  plan  to  keep  away  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  tlicy  thought. 

*  Very  well,'  I  said  again ;  '  if  I  can  keep  away,  I  will.     But  I 
,  not  chink,  mistress,  you  would  ever  say  as  mueh  to  me.' 

*Il  is  for  Paul's  sake.  Arthur  (liinks  it  is  right — it  i«— ' 
UWD  Mni.  Mayfield  burst  into  tciirs,  and  begged  rae  to  go 
ay.  She  waa  not  strong  enough  to  urgue  with  me.  If  the  boy 
missed  me,  or  was  very  imhappy,  she  would  send  for  me  to  come 
him. 
I  kept  away  for  three  weeks.  I  did  not  even  haunt  the  house, 
or  the  street  in  which  the  house  was — I  was  too  much  afraid  of 
meeting  them,  or  giving  them  otfence.     At  the  end  of  that  time  I 

I  went  to  see  them,  f  retnember  it  was  snowing  fact  and  clost^  on 
[^ri»t  maA- 1  i  uii^ 
I  Mr.  Mayficld  ojwucxl  the  door,  started,  hesitated,  and  then  itaid : 
t  '  Ah,  Martha,  come  in  for  a  moment.  I  wme  thinking  of  you 
to-day." 
^_  I  went  into  the  little  front  parlour,  where  there  wa«  no  Mrs. 
^Btayfield,  and  where  tliere  seemed  signs  of  desolation — of  a  new 
eniptinees,  which  I  did  nut  rimler^t^ind. 

'  I  have  some  bad  news  for  you,  Martha,'  he  said ;  *  our  little 
P»ul  is  very  ill.' 
^L      'Paul  ill!'  I  exclaimed;  'and  you  did  not  send  forme — did 
Hbot  let  me  know  I     Oh,  Sir.  Mayheld,  why  have  you  treated  me 
like  Ibis?' 

*  Huiih,  liu>h  \  you  inuAt  not  make  the  least  noise  in  the  house 
now,'  he  *aid   sternly.     '  Perfect   peace   is   my   jfoor   boy'«  only 

bailee.'  J 

*  1  will  go  to  him.'  " 

*  Vou  would  kill  him  directly.    The  least  excitement  or  shook 
rmrprise  would  kill  him;  he  is  very  weak  '  J 

*  Attd  his  mother  ? '  " 
*Sitii  up  with  him  niglit  and  day.    He  will  liave  no  one  but 

lis  mother.  Martha.'  J 

'  He  would  be  glad  if  I "*  ' 

H^      'Not  now,' said  Mr.  Mayfield,  interrupting  me.     'He  is  loo 
^TH  to  be  disturbed  even  by  your  kindness.' 
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'  But— he  will  recover?' 

'  We  hopp  so.' 

'  Oh  I  I  am  Riire  so ;  -  he  is  bo  strong  a  boy — so  healthy.  What 
has  chaDged  him,  and  in  so  short  a  time  ?' 

'  Fever.' 

'  Poor  Paul  1  mf  poor,  dear  little  flower !  I  may  oome  to- 
morrow and  ask  about  him  ? ' 

'If  you  wish,'  daid  Mr.  Mayfield  giaoiously;  *uid  if  he  is 
belter,  you  shall  see  him.' 

'  I  thank  you  very  much,'  I  murmured. 

But.  he  wafl  no  letter  the  nest  day,  and  the  day  following  the 
white  blinds  were  all  down  before  the  windows!  I  saw  them  as  I 
came  up  the  etreet.  I  leaned  against  the  opposite  wall  and  shook 
Hs  with  an  ague.  I  tottered  across  the  road  and  knocted.  Mr. 
Mayfield  opened  the  door  again,  and  looked  whiter  and  sterner 
than  I  iiad  seen  him  yet. 

'  He  iH  gone ;  he  ia  dead,  then  I '  I  cried  j  '  and  you  have  never 
let  me  come  to  him  I' 

'  Yen.  we  have  lost  our  poor  boy,'  he  answered  moodily. 

'  f  must  Bee  him ;  you  must  not  say  "  No  "  to  me  again,'  I  aud, 
almuet  defiantly.  'He  was  dearer  to  me  than  to  you,  I  swear. 
He  loved  me  better  than  his  mother ;  I  swear  that  too  ;  and  you 
have  let  him  die  without  me ! ' 

*  Martha,  you  ezcite  yourself  unnecessarily ;  you  distress  me  ; 
you  will  alarm  my  wife  ;  you ' 

'  May  I  see  the  child  ?  '  I  asked  peremptorily. 

'  Yes,  you  may,'  was  the  reply.  '  Poor  little  fellow  1  There 
is  no  disturbing  him  now.' 

I  felt  Ihe  tears  rushing  to  my  eyes.  I  was  choking,  and  could 
not  answer  him. 

'  Here  is  my  wife,'  he  said ;  and  through  my  blinding  tears  I 
saw  my  mistress  glide  in  like  a  ghost,  and  with  a  ghost-like  face 
which  chilled  me. 

'  Jenny,'  he  said  to  her, '  here  is  poor  old  Martha,  the  first  to 
offer  her  sympathy  with  our  affliction.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Martha,'  said  my  mistress,  shaking 
hands  with  me.    *  It  is  kind  of  you  to  call.' 

She  was  very  cold,  and  her  voice  was  very  hard— not  broken 
down  with  grief  as  mine  was,  I  thought  fretfully. 
'  She  wishes  to  see  our  boy.' 
'  Now  ? '  asked  Mrs.  MaySelH. 

'  Does  it  matter  when  ? '  said  her  husband.   *  Surely,  our  faithful 
irtfaa  has  a  claim  to  see  him  first  of  all.' 
•  YeB,  yes — I  think  eo,'  aaBentei  yoa-wife.    Then  we  all  three 
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woDt  upstairs  into  the  darkeiiMl  room,  where  lie  U;  in  his  litUe 
bed  as  thouj^h  \\v  wrri^  ui!lt!e)>. 

*Uow  long  has  be  been  deiul?'  I  whixpered  as  I  entered,  and 
nnk  down  on  my  knees  to  guzi-  upon  him. 

•  Not  two  houra  yet,'  whiiipered  Mrw.  Mnyfield  back  to  roe. 
'  Are  yon  tnire  he  1.4  dead  ?  *  I  inquired. 

Mrf.  Mayfield  gave  a  HuppreRSed  cry,  and  her  liusbtnd  Btoopcnl 
and  looktHl  into  my  face. 

•  Don't  mock  iw — don't,  even  for  a  moment,  have  a  thought  like 
tbatV  said  thi-  hn^liand.     'Ood'^  will  lie  dune!' 

•  God'i;  will  w  done,'  I  waid  in  n^l>ly,  *  and  a  cruel  will  it  seems 
to  me.' 

'  Martlia ! '  said  Mrs.  Alaydeld  reproachfully, '  you  forget.' 

'  I  Kay  it  seems  to  me,'  I  aUNWered ;  '  hut  then,  I  am  wicked 

and  ign<^>nnil,  and  can't  see  what  ia  best.' 

I  IcutK^d  over  and  kissed  the  cold  little  fawr^I  put  my  arms 

round  his  nock  and  tohbed — I  was  fooliiih  and  dcmonatralive  in 

my  wild  grief  a^^in ;  it  was  my  nature. 

•  Do  you  think  he  has  changed  at  all  ? '  asked  Mr.  Mayficld. 
*■  No,'  I  answered ;  '  I  can  believe  be  will  wake  soon  and  speak 

to  mv.' 

We  were  iiilent,  all  three  of  us,  for  a  while ;  pre;«ently  tlje  father 
■  always  the  fipokcJiniBn — wiid  : 
'  Will  you  come  away  now,  Martha — please?' 
'  Not  yet,' 

•  But ' 

'  I  will  not  go  y*i^  I  said  very  firmly  ;  *  and  you  cannot  dmg 

ne  from  him.     I'm  too  strong.* 

Well,  well— for  a  little  while  longer,  then,'  said  Mr.  Mayficld, 
ttlDtil .' 

The  door  was  opening— there  wan  a  fourth  penwin  in  thchouae. 
lo4^ed  up  instinctively  to  si'e  who  this  could  l>e,  whu  had  bad 
the  privilrgn  toMay  here  whilnt  I  wa»  kept  away;  and  th.- face  that 
pexrretl  touik)  the  door  was  that  of  the  man  who  hail  sUipped  me  in 
the  6tm?t«  and  :i»ked  aliout  poor  Paul.  I  knc-w  liitt  wicked  eyes 
and  the  long  (railing  moustaches  at  once,  and  yet  I  did  not  scream 
or  rave.  I  eowensl  down  and  hid  my  head.  When  I  looked  up 
again,  only  )lrs.  Maylield  was  in  the  room,  and  my  heart  was 
beating  very  fast. 

'  My  poor  Martha !  is  it  not  time  we  went  downstairs  7 '  *b« 
asked  gi-utly.  '  ("an  this  grief  do  you  any  good  ?  Will  you  not 
think  of  sparing  me  a  little?* 

*M'ho  wat  that?'  I  said,  without  heed  to  ber  inquiries — *th«l 
vbo  looked  ruuud  the  door  ju^t  now  ?' 
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'  Yoii  did  not  aee  anyone  ? '  " 

'No,'  said  Mrs.  Mayfield;  'butl  was  Ettting  with  my  back 
to  the  door — -Arthur  will  know,  perhaps.' 

*  Yes,  he  will  know,'  I  repeated;  'but  you  AaveaTiBitoriti  this 
house  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  my  mietress ;  '  this  Las  not  been  a  time  for  Tisiton, 
Burely  ? ' 

'  Surely  not.'  _        ''■'.' 

I  buried  my  head  in  the  bedclothes '[^[alii,  bdt  thJs  tone  it  WM 
not  with  grief. 

I  wanted  to  work  out  all  that  was  twisted  round  my  brain  in 
a  thick  ravelled  skein — I  wanted  to  think  hsid,  and  not  go  nud 
with  tliinking.  That  man  I— what  was  he  doing  here  ? — what  had 
he  to  do  with  my  boy's  death  ? — in  what  way  had  he  become  c(m- 
nected  with  it  ? 

I  looked  up  a^n.  Mrs.  May^eld  was  sitting  in  a  chair  by  the 
window  with  her  thin  hands  spread  l>efore  her  face,  and  those 
handw  were  trembling  very  much.  I  looked  from  her  to  the  dead 
child  lying  in  its  awful  stillness  and  its  marble  beauty,  and  know- 
ing nothing  of  our  woman's  griefs :  I  gazed  at  it  till  a  new  strange 
wild  feeling  came  across  me,  and  my  sorrow  was  changed  slowly  to 
Buspicion  and  dread.  I  became  as  cold  as  the  little  body  lying 
in  the  bed — I  stole  my  hand  within,  and  felt  for  the  small  rigid 
arm — I  turned  down  the  sheets  with  a  quick  movement  and  looked 
at  the  right  wrist — then  at  the  left,  although  I  knew  that  it  was 
on  the  right  that  Paul  had  been  cut  so  desperately  a  few  months 
since — and  there  was  no  scar  on  the  smooth  tlesh  I 

'  Mistress,'  I  exclaimed,  springing  to  my  feet, '  this  is  not  Paul 
— this  is  not  our  boy  I ' 

*  Martha  I '  exclaimed  Mjs.  Mayfield,  rising  also  from  the  chair, 
and  clutching  at  the  back  for  support,  *  how — how  dare  yon 
frighten  me  like  this — and  talk  like  this — to  me  ? ' 

'  This  is  not  Paul — it  is  not  my  darling — it  is  not  like  him 
now.  Oh  t  what  have  you  done  with  him — my  God  I  what  have  you 
done  with  him  ? ' 

'  I  tell  you ' 

'  I  will  not  have  you  lie  to  me — you  to  whom  I  have  looked 
upsolong.  Don'tspeak — don'tBayanotherwordjustnow;  butlisten,' 
I  cried.  '  That  is  a  strange  child  put  there,  and  changed  for  Paul — 
a  dead  child  is  brought  in,  and  the  living  one  is  given  up  to  the 
man  downstairs — the  wretch  who  would  have  tempted  me  with  hia 
oev — ^whn  ^  here  safely  when  I  was  turned  away, 

tU  '■'  what  it  means — unless  yoa  give 
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iD«  back  the  ohild  I  loved.     You  must  find  him — he  mtisl.  ooOM^H 

buck,  I  say  I '  ^^1 

Mn^  Mujfield  diopptid  into  the  chair,  and  cowered  from  me       I 

DOW.     Her  faiubaad  enU-rcd ;  hu  had  been  startled  downstairs  hj       I 

le  loud  tones  of  my  angry  voice.  I 

What  u  the  meaning —  ? '  he  began,  tben  he  stopped  as  I        I 

pointed  to  the  right  wrint  of  tlie  dead  boy  and  looked   at  him        I 

ifiantly.  I 

*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Arthur  Ma^&eld? — for  thi«  is  I 
not  your  son,'  I  said.  ^^1 

'  I  prot«-st  against *  ^^B 

*  I  proclaim  to  God  that  this  is  not  your  son.  I  will  tell  the  1 
'doctor— I  will  call  in  your  neighbours — I  will  go  to  the  nearest  I 
m^Htmte, and  say  tlivr«ha.il)efnf»itl  play — I  willdiagi-aceand  ruin        I 

if  you  will  not  tell  me  where  my  Paul  is.     And  if  be  Is        I 

'WeU,  if  he  is  safe?'  ^^ 

*  And  in  health — not  done  away  with — I  will  say  nothing  to  any       1 
ig  soul.'  I 

I  will  1«11  you — for  mercy's  sake,  don't  think  of  betraying      J 
those  who  have  been  always  kind  to  you.'  ^H 

*  S\'horf  is  the  boy  ? '  ^^ 

*  I  have  always  trusted  you  as  a  fViend — I  have  tried  to  make  1 
love  me,  Martha,  and  to  save  you,'  murmiu-ed  Mrs,  Mayfield.  I 
\\'bere  is  the  boy  'i  '  I  demanded  sternly  still.                             ^J 

do  not  know.'  ^^M 

What:'  ^^ 

'  Fray  be  silent,  and  Usten.     As  Ood  is  my  judge,  I  do  not       I 

Be  satisfied   as  I  am  satisGed,'  said  the  husband,  'and        I 

iere  with  hb  too,  and  as  we  grieve  for  this.'  J 

*  Go  on — go  on  I '  I  cried  impatiently.  I 
'  Be  assured  with  ii.t,  good  Martlia,'  said  Mr.  Mayfield,  *  that       1 

ttle  Paul  is  well.  It  «hould  he  happincffi  to  you,  instead  of  I 
grief,  that  it  is  not  our  darling  lying  there.  Try  and  think  so  I 
with  OS — will  you  ? '  J 

I  *  Yes — I  am  glad.    But  who  is  this  ?  and  why  have  yoa  given      I 

I      np  the  living  for  the  dead  ?  *  I 

^m      *■  I  cannot  tell  you.'  ^^M 

^M      *  It  in  not  true.     Thiti  is  another  lie  1 '  ^^H 

H      » It  is  the  awful  fact,  Martha,'  said  Mr.  MayBeld  suddenly ;      1 
^•we  do  not  know,  and  we  shftll  never  know,  the  whole  reason  of  it      I 
all.     We  can  but  guess  closely  at  the  truth.     With  that  child's       1 
death — and  whose  child  it  is,  Heaven  knnws — ^\,Wi«  tfow^i  >B».tt    I 
<ae»cd  away  a  grand  inlieritance,  and  it  is  verj   vmv'*^^'^^  '^vaM 
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Uw  death  itboiild  not  be  Hiispected.    Between  Die  cbild   and  oui, 
Paul    tlierc   wiu   a   marvellous   r^itembtaaoe,   and  tltr   Itrir 
Kiakini;  fast.    The;  liave  replaced  bim  by  Paul — that  is  all  I  know 
— they  bave  bought   our   little  boy,   and  be  will  grow  rich  and 
great  away  from  ua,  and  never  see  us  more.' 

'  And  they  will  not  tell  you  where  he  is — at  any  time?' 
■  •  No— that  will  be  to  betray  a  great  secret.' 

^_      "To  sell  your  own  flesb  and  blood— you  two!'  I  muttered. 

^P      *  Wc  were  very  poor — in  another  month  we  should  have  been 
Btarvint;  in  the  streets,'  said  Mr,  Maylield.  . 

*  You  deserved  to  starve — you  will  starve  yetl ' 
*Mo,  not  now.     There  was  a  heavy  recompense,  Maiihs,  and 

it  has  saved  wn.     And  it  has  liettered  little  Paul's  position.* 

*  Wbeii  1  wuK  a  yoiinj;  woman,  cru'ihed  by  sliame,  I  killed  my^i 
baby,'  I  iiaid  «ternly  ;  '  but  I  think  yours  is  the  greater  crime,  nod 
you  will  BufiVr  for  it.' 

'  You  ri';;;ariJ  this  too  gloomily.'  said  the  husband. 

'And  the  man  who  bought  Paul  was  be  who  h>oked  iu  just 

now?'  , 

'  Yes.'  \ 

*  And  yon  trusted  Paul  with  AJm? ' 

'  Yes ;  I  am  sure  he  will  In?  tn-ati-rl  with  pvory  am  to  hia  life's 
end.  Wc  liiivc  been  saved  by  that  man — he  has  been  princely  in 
hiagifts^be  has  left  one  hundred  pounds  for  your  silence 
here  it  is.' 

'It  is  blood-money — I  will  not  touch  it,"  I  cried;  'it  ta  the  pri' 
of  my  lost  darling's  life  and  love — ^I  will  not  take  a  pt-nny  of  it ! ' 

'  And  you  will  betray  us  ? ' 

'No—!  can't  do  that.' 

I  wunt  away  from  thum  without  another  word.  I  only  u« 
those  poor,  weak,  tempted  wretches  once  again.  1  beard  Ibal 
they  were  rich,  and  live  years  afterwards  tbey  spKiAlurd  mo  with 
their  carriage-wheels,  as  I  s'ood  barefooted  on  the  kerbstone^ 
waiting  to  cross  tin?  muddy  rotidwiiy.  This  is  tlic  fine  moral 
the  sUiry  :  Tln-y  bad  prosjjcrciU  imd  I  wa.i  iH'KtliuK  and  stealing  for 
my  daily  lirciul ',  I  wink  from  l)3d  to  worse — I  went  back  to  my 
two  old  companions,  drink  and  the  devil— I  lost  all  tlie  good  thai 
wa«  in  me  very  quickly ;  only  the  sight  of  a  little  child  woitld 
make  me  crying  drunk  at  times.  I  got  to  prison  again  and 
again — to  a  long  sentence  finally,  which  I  sliall  cheat  the  judge 
out  of.  not  having  many  days  to  live,  J  fancy. 

The  last  shock  was  my  death-blow — it  was  a  strange  one,  but 
it  has  sobered  mo  for  ul\  time.  I  have  seen  my  little  Paul  again. 
Qod  let  me  live  long  enon^jh  to  sco\i\m.   \iu&-«&wu«\\.-««AW«a 
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■  am  lying  here  past  hope  fif  life.     Tw,  it  wns  my  boy !  lliougb 
the  matroiu  may  think  old  iMartha  raving. 

It  was  in  tln^  prison  infirmary  that  l^w  him — he  cume  in 
aoflly,  hat  in  linnd,  out  of  rexpect  even  to  sick  crime,  and  (h«re 
fo11owc<I  Iiiin  (omv  hulf-»-doiu-n  gi^ntlc-men,  liatti  in  hiind  al»io,  with 
the  lady  supcrint^-ndviit  of  thft  priiton,  the  deputy,  and  the  officers, 
sU  bland,  and  complaiNtiit,  and  while  with  nervoiitmests  nod  awe. 
'e  was  eevcnteen  or  eighteen  years  of  iigc,  and  vtry  hawdsoirc— 
I  knew  he  would  lie ;  but  they  were  the  same  features,  I  vtax 
eure,  unlesa  I  U'a«  mad. 

*  TTiin  i«  the  prison  infirmary,  your  Highnees,'  I  beard  the  lady 
Baperint indent  my. 

K«  looked  round  »t  our  prison  Iied^  and  then  at  me,  J 

'And  who  k  thi«?'  m 

*  This  is  Martha  Javobi—a  wumuD  who  has  befti  Koine  tweotra 
«  in  prifOD.'  I 

*!I1?'  I 

•Very  ill,  your  Highness.'  I 

•Poor  woman  I' 

He  put  hi)(  right  hand  to  hit>  chin  whilst  he  looked  at  me.  I 
(bought  the  scar  wa;  there  still,     Yee — it  was  there! 

*  What  a  life  here  muet  have  heen,  Baron,'  said  the  prince* 
toraiiig  to  a  tall  man  at  hi&  side,  at  whom  I  now  glanced  for  the 
irA  time,  having  had  eyeit  only  for  Piinl  till  th«n.  Vev,  there 
«a*  no  mistake.  There  was  the  roan  with  the  durk  eyes  and  the 
Wg  moiiMache,  wliieh  wax  white  a»  »now  now — the  man  who  had 
boQght  Putil  Majlieht  iind  made  a  prince  of  him  to  save  a  dynasty ! 

'  One  can  scarcely  realise  it,  your  HighneSR,'  said  the  other. 
*Abl    well — Life   it  an    enigma,   Baron   Bsntnann,  and  thiit 
depressed  me.      I.et  us  get  away.' 

He  lunied,  without  looking  at  me  again  ;  and  hi*  suite  felt 
into  position  behind  him,  and  away  they  all  swept  out  of  the 
iafirmarj-  into  the  limewashed  corridors  beyond. 

Yi>s,  Life  i'a  an  enigma'  If  the  prince  oould  have  only 
gm«cd  that  I  had  been  a  mother  to  him  once,  and  loved  him 
■orely  and  desperately  well — if  it  had  been  only  possible  for  him 
to  b*lieve  the  wild  story  of  my  life  and  his,  what  a  dieam-land  he 
%oiild  have  paased  &om— and  to  what  an  awakening ! 
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%VsLL !  if  you  really  wants  me  to  tell  you  how  it  came  about 
that  Susan  and  me  came  to  have  an  understanding,  I  suppose  I 
must  give  you  the  story.  Not  as  I'na  an  inquisition  fellar  myself, 
nor  wishing  tu  pry  into  other  people's  affairs,  as  might  be  kept 
dormouse  in  their  own  boesoms ;  but  if  you're  of  a  different  sort, 
and  one  of  them  as  likes  to  peep  through  their  neighbours'  keyholes, 
why,  it's  your  matter  and  not  mine ;  and  if  there's  ayther  of  us 
to  blame,  all  I  can  say  is — without  naming  no  names — as  it  aiu'fc 
me.     Well,  that  ain't  the  story,  is  it  ? — So,  here  goes. 

We  was  on  the  same  farm  and  worked  for  the  same  master, 
being  took  by  the  year,  but  kep'  on  from  twelvemonth  to  twelve- 
month. But  she  were  a  indoor,  and  I  were  a  outdoor.  But,  out- 
door or  no,  I  didn't  do  so  badly ;  and,  being  that  kind  o'  man  that 
was  never  given  to  waste  my  money  in  drink,  I  had  paid  my  way, 
and  saved  up  a  few  pounds  in  the  savings-bank.  Susan,  too, 
were  a  decent,  slaving,  saving  girl,  and  had  kep'  her  place  for 
four  years,  and  had  also  put  by  some  money  in  the  same  bank, 
which  made  a  sort  o'  feeling  lietween  lis  aa  though  we  were  a 
keeping  comp.iny.  At  any  rate,  I  thought  on  it  in  that  light; 
though  as  to  the  light  that  Susan  looked  at  it,  I  couldn't  take 
my  davy  to  say;  she  being  a  indoor  and  me  a  outdoor,  it  were 
only  permiskns  as  we  met,  and  then  only  to  pass  the  time  o'  day, 
and  say  a  ff^w  words. 

She  were  a  pretty  girl,  were  Susan.  She  wem't  quite  like  a 
Mapple  and  she  worn't  quite  like  a  nut ;  but  she'd  apple  cheeks 
and  nut-brown  hair;  and  ns  for  her  lips,  they  fairly  made  one's 
mouth  water  to  look  at.  .Slie  were  a  comely  lass,  and  one  aa 
always  kep'  herself  io  herself,  and  made  no  mischief  among  the 
rest  o'  the  men  and  women  servants,  wliether  they  was  indoors  or 
outdoors.  Well,  one  day,  as  I  had  brought  in  the  master's  team 
from  harrerin  (he  ten-acre  close,  I  spied  Susan  in  the  cow-shed,  a- 
milkin'  o'  the  cows,  splish- splashing  into  the  milk-pans.  I  thought 
to  myself,  thinks  I,  this  here  harrerin  as  I've  been  doin'  ain't  nothin' 
to  the  harrerin  o'  arts  as  goes  on  when  true  love  has  to  be  kep' 
under.  They  turns  off  the  steam  o'  the  engine  when  we're  a- 
thrashin  out  the  master's  com,  or  else  the  engine  'ud  bust  right  off 
and  blow  itaeU  to  bita.    P'wpa  thia  'ud  happen  to  «i«,  if  I  kep'  my 
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ve  for  Susan  lightly  locked  up  in  my  own  boesom  ;  and  I  niighti 
be  bu9t«d  and  Wowed  U>  biU.     There's  no  one  with  her  in  the  coir-i 
■bed,  esoept  il»  cows — uud  they'll  t«ll  no  tales,  because  they've 
their  own  UiU  to  keep.    I'll  go  to  her  and  give  her  a  bit  o'  m$ 
mind. 

'Sufian,'  says  I,  'we've  know'd  each  other  now  a  matter  o' 

yean  come  next   Miutlemax,   and  we're   always  been   good 

;  why  shouldn't  we  be  cloBer  ?  that's  my  way  o'  looking  at  it.' 

*  lA'ell,  Joseph,'  says  dhe,  aa  she  gives  the  finishing  drain  to  the 

roan  £ow,  *  I'm  not  tiie  one  to  say  as  we've  -aot  know'd  each 

for  more  nor  four  yi-arH  or  thereal)out« ;  but)  the  why  and  the 

lAweforo  that  fact  should  mnkc  us  closc-r  fricnde,  is  a  succuni- 

icc  as  I  don't  see  the  way  to  belifve  in."     She  soys  it  jest  ao. 

'It's  in  this  way,  SuBun,'  says  I.    *  Here's  you  and  me  have 

on  Uiese  hern  premises  for  more  nor  four  years,  you  aa  a  iu- 

',  and  mc  as  a  outiloor ;  yot,  ncvcr1hrlvi>x  and  notwithstanding, 

of  us  a-working,  as  I  may  say,  Htionldi.>r  to  shoulder.' 
With  that,  Susan  tosses  her  prvtly  hr-^d  as  was  a  hangin  over 
the  milk-pail,  and  she  says  haughtily,  *  My  shotilder  was  never 
agen  yoiuD,  that's  a  certain  fact.' 

'  Kight  you  are,  Susan,'  says  I,  '  but  it  mote  have  l>een ;  and 
maybe,  it'«  a  treat  yet  in  j'tore  for  you.  But,  bow!»omever,  here  wc 
are;  aod  we've  bi-en  o-livingand  workin  near  to  each  other  for 
all  tbace  years;  and  I've  corned  to  know  you,  and  you've  come'dto 
know  m9.'  I  says  it  jest  so.  *  So,  now,  8iu>a»,  the  pint  as  I've  got 
to  put  before  you  is  a  sharp  'un.  Aivc  you  any  pertickler  fcelin  in 
jroar  boesom  loewards  any  perticklor  man  ?' 

She  jest  gave  a  glance  up  from  the  milk-pail,  and  she  says, 
'Joseph,'  she  says,  'as  youVe  axed  mc  that  question  in  a  straight- 
finmd  manner,   I'll  give   you   back   in  relurn  a   straightforrud 
feotwer.'     She  says  it  jest  so.     *  I  aivea  pertickler  fe«Un  t«e- wards 
^^jierticklcr  man.' 

^■^  '  I  tliouglit  as  much,  Stiaan,'  nys  I ;  *  it  bad  been  in  my  mind 
^^mat  it  were  so  for  rame  titno  pa^t ;  and  I  sbould  vei^  mucli  liki^ 
^Hd  know  whotliis  pertickler  miiu  '\9.  May  1' — I  says  it  jest  m,  and 
^ftnite  perlitely — *  may  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  his  name  ? ' 
^^  *  Well,'  says  Susan,  with  a  laugb,  'you're  a  great  Jroperoncei  I 
Joseph,  a  caterchisin  me  after  that  fnAhion,  and  I  don't  oee  why ' 
yoa  tbould  make  out  as  I  kavf  them  feelings.'  She  My*  it  jest  so. 
'  But,"  »ys  I, '  you  said  as  you  liad  't>rn,  and  mayhap  you  can 
^  tell  me  what  they  be  like.' 
^^  *■  Weil,  Jo»eph,'  says  she, '  I  sometimes  have  a  tort  of  flustnitioa. 
^Hboat  mc.' 
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'Then,' says  I,  'Susan,  wlicnevor  you  feel  that  6tutrat|^^| 
pulpertation  a-Roin  on  tinder  the  t^^ft  cMe  o'  ywir  iktAVK,  ron-VI^ 
be  Mire  a.<i  you're  feeling  u  fancy  to«-vran).s  fonift  perticktcr  feUer 
creetm/     I  says  it  jest  so. 

>  Kill,'  siiys  she,  a^oin  on  witJi  ber  milking,  '  wbo  can  11). 
pcrticklcr  feller  creetur  be  ? ' 
L         '  What  \ '  anya  I,  with  a  kind  n*  imigger,  <  cant  joii  giir«fi,SuKin 
I        *WelI,  Jo«eph,'  >my»  she,  *  I  think  I  might.' 
I        'Try!' wiys  I; '  try,  Stiitan  !  What'sihis  ChrinlJan  name?' 
'         '  Ob  I '  Bays  she, '  what  nons<.i)sa  you  talk,  Joseph '.  What'* 
Christian  name  to  me,  or  to  you  either? '     8he  says  it  jest  «>. 

'  Well,"  .lays  1,  *  his  ('hristian  name's  a  good  deal  to  mc,  uixtit 
might  be  a  good  deal  tojnu.     Hut,  do  tell  it  me,  Su>an.' 

'  How  you  do  worrit  one ! '  eays  the,     '  I  wonder  what  makte 

yoti  [io  curious.     Well,  if  you  must  know,  his  Christian  nnm^-bc^iiii 

with  a  J  and  ends  with  a  //. 

I         '  Well,  SuMin,'  Hays  I,  *  I'm  not  »  scholaixl  myself,  but  perww 

on  whom  I  can  rely  says  thai  the  Chnrtiiin  name  that  begins  with 

a  J  and  ends  with  a  //  is  Jusfjilj ;  and  Jowph,  us  jx>ii  are  nweef, 

is  tht^  mime  iut  wsm  given  to  nic  in  my  baptism  by  my  godfitthen 

and  godmother*,  when  Uiey  promised  and  vowed  in  my  name.    So 

Joseph  it  must  he,  and  no  other.'     I  mys  it  Jest  so. 

L        *  But,'  says  she,  *  perlmps  there  is  some  other.' 

I        'Well,'  says  I,  'certainly,  there's  George.' 

I         « Oh,'  says  she, '  I  don't,  spell  (ieorge  with  ■  J,  if  jon  do.     Ainr- 

wayn,  it  don't  end  wilh  a  //.' 

'  Don't  it,  Susan  ? '  say^  I.  -  Well,  I  dare  say  as  you're  i^ht: 
for  you've  had  schooling,  and  I've  had  nest  to  none.  But,  wkj 
shouldn't  it  be  Joseph  ? ' 

'  Because  it  happen*  to  be  Jeremiah,'  says  she,  a-Iauglii^t 
right  out  like  a  peal  of  }>c]\f.  •  Jeremiah's  a  Christian  name  » 
begins  with  a  Jand  ends  with  a  //.'    She  says  it  jiiist  to. 

'  Woes  it  now,  Susan  ?  '  says  I.     *  Well,  if  you  iwys  it,  I  tmul 

believe  it.     But,  who's  Jeremiah?*    Just  tlien,  f  received  akkt 

from  some  one  who  was  behind  me,  and  had  comq  into  the  c««- 

shed  unawares.     So  says  1, '  Don't  do  that  again,  cos  it  hurts  nrr 

L  feelings!'  and  turning  round,  1  m-c  iik  it  wa»  Parker  (he  boi 

Frkeeper,  wlio  was  a  indoor  the  fame  us  >>uGan. 

*  I'm  Jeremiah  ! '  says  Parker. 

'  Are  you,  indeed  ?'  saya  I.     '  Well,  you  oan'(  help  it.  o«n 
/t  ain't  your  fiiuU,  i«  it?     It'*  one  of  them  Huccumsu-iiicee 
wbivh  jou've  no  ixtntTol,  &M  1  tWi^a't  VViink  anything  the  vone 
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But,  ilou^t  kick  mv  again,  Jcrvmiiili,  U-ciiiiiie  your  lioots  are 
bard,  anit  my  feelings  are  tender.' 

*  I'll  do  more  than  kick  yoii,'  says  Parker,  a-aliaking  his  fist  in 
my  foc«:  *  I'U  make  »bort  work  of  you,  and  break  every  bone  ia 
your  body,  tf  I  find  you  gallivanting  with  my  young  woman.'     He 
iioys  it  je«t  so. 

^K     *  Suiian7  xnyx  I,  *  tell  mc  truly.     Air  you  Jprcmiah'H  young 
^■roman?' 

^f  *  Didn't  1  U-11  you,  JiDii-ph,*  suvk  Khc,  as  nhe  rose  up  from  her 
^milkin;;-HlooI,  and  look<'d  me  straight  in  the  face,  'as  the  par- 
ticklcr  teller  creetiir  toe-wanis  whom  I  has  a  ])artickler  feelin  haa 
a  Chrislian  name  aii  lif^ginn  with  a  J  and  endit  with  a  //-— wliir)i  xt 
Jeremiah  't ' 

'  Which  in  aU«o  Joseph,*  HayK  T. 

'Which,' !iay!t  ^he,  a-laughing, '  is  alito  Jonah,  and  Joatih,  and 
KJah,  and  .iit-houJah,  .ind  ever  .so  miiuy  mure.     But  Jeremiah  is 
p^  p.-rtjckler  fclliT  criwtur,  and  nut  Ji>!4eph.'     8)ie  sayit  it  j&at  so. 
*SW*  not  for  Joe,  «hK  ain't!'  say*  Jeremiah,  with  a  grin: 
ind  our  banns  is  to  be  put  up  for  tho  first  Wtav  next,  f^uiiday.' 
knd,  li<-lping  Su<an  with  bi-r  niilk-paihn,  thoy  left  mc  in  the  cow-< 
c-d  and  went  into  tbp  lioitw.     You  ntc,  I  was  a  outdoor  and  each 
■  them  was  a  indoor,  and  they  rould  go  where  I  coiddn"t. 
Well,  their  banns  was  put  up  on  the  next  Sunday,  for  I  was 
tbere  to  h«ar  'em,  just  out  o'  ciLTOflHity'tt  i^ki>;     and  I  couldn't 
and  up  and  forbid  'em,  as  1  couldn't  say  as  I'd  got  any  jUHt 
kDM  or  im]>enitcnctf.     So,  Susan  got  married  to  a  feller  creetur 
KtM'  Cliriilian  name  bt'g;m  with  a  y and  endnl  with  a  //  and  yet, 
waunt  Jowph,  which  iKthc  name  of  youm  truly  und  to  command,  J 
nd  «o  ends  my  itory— jejit  vy. 
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a  fictoicic  6p  tl}c  fiitoft, 

Tue  Kumnicr  time  u  finished. 

The  Sim,  with  hciit  dirai Dished, 

Sheds  palor  ray*  through  »hort«Q«d  daj^ 

And  leaves  are  turning  brown  ; 
The  stream  rums  thick  aud  muddj. 
And  time  has  come  to  study 
If  any  pleasm«  Iw  like  this  leisure— 

What  greater  joys  has  town  ? 

Is  it  mon.^  hard  to  scramble 

Tliroujjh  liner,  hnike,  and  hramUe, 

Thun  cru^h  itud  fight  through  half  the  night 

Upon  a  stuffy  rtair? 
At  least  tVesh  nJr  you  br«atb9  here  1 
Whilst  fresher  bowers  wreathe  here. 
And  one'^  thiek  dressci;  can  stand  their  presses. 

And  never  dread  a  tear  I 

Here  *  sweetheartfi '  arc  for  iislctng, 

Without  a  inoment'rt  tasking 

Of  heart  or  luind  their  cK*p  they  wind 

Around  eiicfi  tuaidcii  shy  ; 
And  when  we  choose  to  leave  them 
We  need  not  fear  to  (jrievc  them, 
Nor  dream  of  Owpid — that  infant  stupid  I 

llut  kilt  our  skirts  and  fly. 

And  each  her  peUt  may  foster. 
Nor  fear  what  it  may  cost  her 
Of  siffli  or  groan  to  leave  them  lone; 

Each  pet  will  greet  returning 
With  joyous  voice  nnd  cundid, 
To  chant  her  praises  handed 
Who  first  will  feed  their  empty  greed. 

Nor  age  nor  face  discerning. 

The  bird*  are  truer  sniton. 

The  fields  are  niiter  tiitun. 

Than  ball-room  Same  or  iincient  dame 

Twas  e'er  «iy  luck  to  mivt. 
Though  absent,  need  1  tremble? 
Sure  he  would  not  dis^mble  ! 
Ah!  fooUitcpM  cnisfa  the  neighbouring  bush  I 

Well,  Lonilnn  h»d  some  weel  I 
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'TakR  lu-r,  my  d^tit  TliiliwtU,  with  n  fittti«r'«  l)Ii.*»sin{;,  and  herS 
little  fDrtuiH^- fitly  {Kmmis — wliicli,  I  »»^iirc  you,  my  d«wr  boy^V 
I  liavc  piDc-hvd  mysi^f  1o  ^re  lior.     Btit  tliougli  a  poor  puBon't 
iliuif^ltlcr,  olio  is  ri^iiUy  better  off  Uiao  a  girl  wlio  brought  you 
;i  lhi>ii!i!iiid  u-ycar.' 

TIui3  upoke  tho  Hev.  Mr.  Trotter  on  the  happy  night  when  h« 
gave  his  coneent  to  &ir  little  Nita's  becoming  mine,  1  confciw  I 
hardly  accepted  his  reasoning  an  to  that  sum  being  equal  to  an 
annuity  of  1,000/. ;  he  meant,  I  suppo**,  to  convey  that  a  lady  en- 
dowed with  the  latter  sum  would  spend  bv  more  on  her  own  person. 
Hut  Ilia  fallacy  lay  in  a^euming  that  tbiH  must  be  tlie  eonsequence. 
Well,  Nit»  had  five  sij<ters,  aud  sundry  brother* — all  Mipporlod 
out  of  an  iiifrediWy  modest  stipend — and  th<!  wfliolo  fiiinily  worked 
hard  on  the  <;0H>pemtive  priuciple— iw  in  waithing,  ironing,  wour- 
iug,  i.*outviti^,  whiit  not.  How  the  principles  of  political  economy 
wore  combiut-d  with  rigid  4,-conomy  (hut  was  non-political  may  lie 
gathered  from  a  slmpk-  striking  illuxtrution.  Take  papaV  cout  or 
that  other  |i;iuincQt  which  liiui  more  of  the  wear-uud-teur  of  daily 
life  cast  upon  it.  Discarded  by  him,  it  shrank  avmy  by  myatprious 
agency  to  the  proportions  of  thn  oldest  brother ;  from  him  it 
deitcended,  still  shrinking  as  it  went,  to  a  smaller  lirotber  ;  from 
him  in  due  coume  to  one  yet  smaller — until  at  the  close  tJie  con- 
'niMt  bi^lw<«n  its  masnikin  iJimension^  and  the  original  me  ints 
M  though  it  liad  pu^w^d  from  a  giant  to  a  dwiirf,  8o  with  Mm. 
'rrott«r'i'  dreiMti,  which  dwindled  and  dwindled,  quite  reverting  the 
usual  expression,  *  from  the  <T!i(lle  tt>  the  grave.'  The  training 
obtained  fioni  xuch  MUg  -of  course  I  sjxitk  of  devices  and  not  of 
dress — thus  became  in  itself  a  patrimony,  mid  uveryone  declared  t)\at 
the  man  who  obtained — uud  there  was  no  diffictdty  placed  in  the  way 
of  obtaining — one  of  Parson  Trotter's  daughters  would  indeed  be 
the  luckiest  of  mankind.  As  1  stated,  I  became  '  a  lucky  man,'  and 
did  obtain  one,  viz.,  my  Nita. 

Nita  WHS  a  piquant  little  hidy:  nistic  to  a  degree — (nistfnl, 
simple,  anil  confiding ;  and,  aa  her  father  declared)  *  coidd  be 
moiilded  like  wax.' 

Being  bo  peiite-,  Hhe,  as  it  w«ie,  took  up  little  room  in  tliia 
wicked  world  of  ours  ;  nie  and  dmuk  '  like  a  bird,'  to  (^iNMb  'Vvtft 
father  once  more ;  and  offered  hut  little  area  W  cVoVVuav^ — ^^tift-^ttaa. 
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1k(!v.int»i;<-,!!ir,  inu  poor  manV  wiTi-.'  For  in  tbe  com  oryo«irra>u 
•upemib^tantial  womrn,  one  has  in  life,  3»  in  Ukiu;;  |*1iumm  in  til* 
coach,  to  paj:  for  two ;  and  tbU  scale  tiitoiUrly  eat/rrs  into  all  tU 
relatione  of  ]lfp.  She  was,  indeed,  a  grateful  Utile  in^nux;  bob 
unlike  the  chamling  Retoliemlierg,  who  wa.'>  »n  lately  i^ratifytng  m 
at  'the  Oatety.' 

So,  evenoDv  «iii)  again  that  I  was  wry  lucky,  and  I  began  lo 
think  «o.  1  rnvKlf  had  about  300f.  n-year, '  all  told,'  as  Uie  soliUcn 
say.  '  But,  you  know,'  people  would  add,  xummiDi;  me  up  good* 
oaturedly,  *  he  has  his  profesaioa.'  litis  was  about  as  profitable 
as  telling  a  sightseer  that  ' /le  huV  the  Rritisb  Mofieom  « 
Tower  of  London  ;  and  it  might  seem  more  satisfactory  if  the 
L&ssion  had  him,.  However,  according;  to  the  accepted  delu&iou  il 
rBUch  cases  made  and  provided,  we  l-oth  eeemeti  by  marriage  to 
coming  into  !K>me  snrt  of  inheritance,  and  were  therefore  dewning 
of  smirking  congratulation.'*.  Itiit,  here  I  must  say,  Nita  vaa  ■ 
tri^a^iire,  and  tenderly  grateftd  lo  lie  n>Iea.<ted  from  tbe  watt- 
ing, scrubbing,  Ac:  thmigli,  judc-ed,  Ihi*  was  not  the  motitc- 
'The  study  of  Ikt  life,"  ahc  ofU^u  repealed  to  mc,  iu  a  pretty  litile 
speech,  set  off  with  a  dainty  lisp,  would  be  to  show  me  how  nbeappre- 
ciated  my  ir^'en' </ootin«is  in  choosing  the  poor  panonV  daughlrf. 
Ac. — '  one  so  clever,'  to-»,  as  [  was,  so  l)eyond  her, '  to  lake  poor  IJtJle 
insigniticant  niel  Oh,  a  life's  devotion  would  not  bt^  Um  much  to 
show  what  she  felt  1 '  Ha  capo,  llien,  aa  ve  sat  in  the  parmo'i 
summer-hoti^e.  \ita  often  gave  me  confidential  details  of  thor 
suSeriogs  and  privations — all  she  had  gone  through ;  nod  iodced  ber 
pretty  tittle  fingem  had,  when  you  looked  close,  a  pinched  aid 
delicate  air.  For  of  course  sliorl..  nay,  the*Aoc(«X  cooimonit,  wm 
all  that  could  be  provid<^d. 

Now  on«  little  nkctch  of  Nita: — a  lieautiful  litHe  monldiaf 
in  the  mo»l  delicate  mnt^^rial.  Her  features  were  a  litt  le  '  infiintiw,' 
aud  lather  full  of  ii  ehiklish  innocence  ;  but  there  was  an  eaisdt- 
ness  and  tearful  fervour  that  lit  them  up  at  times  with  a  getwt 
dignity.  Kveryone  vowed  I  had  got  a  treaHure  in  the  arttilx 
sense,  and  indeed  I  hud.  Accordingly  we  were  married,  and  «t 
off  from  the  Vicunige  in  n  puir-horne  (ly,  hirvd  at  the  inn.  I  sM 
not  too  agitate*]  to  eMcupe  noticing  tliat  no  old  slioewas  thron 
after  us:  and  she,  with  very  ininK-ent  iiuivetf,  explained  that  iwh 
articles  were  not  t*)  Ix-  liitHllessly  waited.  Thus  we  began  the  wotbl. 
A  little,  stuutod,  and  nil  her  attenuated  hou^e,  in  on«  of  lb* 
innumerable  little  Etnnt«<l  streets  of  Pimlico,  wait  uur  botoc:  n* 
far  from  the  street  so  lately  yclept  Stanley.  Here  we  set  up— tcl 
here  I  drw^ed.  And  the  faithfiil  Nita  drudg<>d  too,  in  l* 
capacity  of  a  foot  parson'*  lUw^Jxit^^ -,  mwX  -dc  -(texft  ■wa? 
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^^p  excc4>diD(;1y  happy.     Khe   hnd  tiucb  a  cheery  ku;;h,  thoiigb 

mucli  worn  and  harassed,  chiefly  hy  l.he  woineii-st-rvantu,  of  which 

there  wa-i  a  suotx^s^iuu  qititt-:  ulaimm^f  from  its  rapidity  of  dmnge; 

but  her  laiigh  was  always  ready,  and  cleared  tfa«  air  in  all  our 

Ldutresiee.    Wc   went  to  theatres,  cheaply;   travelled  ■«  ohi-uply 

-I  need  not  name  more  particularly  tlie  shape  of  t-onveyancc  wo 

prefcnvd,  rave  that  it  was  generally  of  the  two-horee  kind ;  were 

oftrn  found  at  Cremoine  (farilena  and  at  in u.^tc- halls ;  and,  in  short, 

lived  a  sort  of  pleasantly  vagalHind  Bohemian  <-xi.it«nce.     Never 

was  there  such  a  pain!<ljikin|r  littlv  houM;kvfpt;r.    Sometime*,  hut 

rarely,  we  were   aNkn)    out   t«   a    friciitlly   ilinm-r;   hut   it  wa« 

really  a  pain  to  her  to  go.     She  was  so  shy — stecpod  in  ttbynt-iia 

--and  ax  I  saw  ^iw  was  uncomfortable,  in  torture  almost,  I  did  not 

I  lit*r.    8lie  became  at  last  really  distresseil,  and  almost  implorrd 

not  to  take  her.    *  It'a  not  in  our  way.     You  don't  know  how 

rretcbcd  I  feel  at  these  places.     Shall  I  t«ll  you?     It  hangs  over 

roe  for  days  liefon-,  liko  a  nightmare.     \<s\\  know,  doaty  ' — -such 

was  her  endearing  t^irm— '  I  am  not  accustomed  to  it,  and  never 

shall  like  it.     At  tbt-  dear  old  Vicarat{«  no  one  ftver  aaked  uh  but 

UicS(]uiiP,  and  we  only  went  to  him  onoe  a  year.    And  what  a  day 

of  torture  that  was ! ' 

Who  could  resixt  this  Nigai^ing  sort  of  pleading? — especially 
when  she  added,  at  the  cIukc  :  *  And  don't  you  know,  lovey,  all  ( 
want  u  yon  ?  I  don't  cart-  fur  auy  oUht  wirt  of  nK-iety — you  are 
my  dinutrr>party,  ball,  rout,  and  iiupp<^^r.  It  i«  enough  for  me.* 
So  after  this  declaration  I  pressed  her  no  more ;  and  we  ooo- 
trnti-il  ourselves  with  our  vagabond  expixlitions,  which  amused  n» 
_a  good  deal. 

Now,  my  friend  I'addingion,  who  had  married  a  girl  of  condition 
id  with  money,  cami-  often  to  me  to  talk  over  bis  c.xie.  'We  are 
obliged,'  he  »iid, '  owing  to  .Mariiiiinr's  high  counHrtion.s  to  be  per- 
petually going  out  H'h  llie  t»x  \i\-  hitve  to  |)ay  to  society. 
Happy  fellow  you,  who  got  a  gouil  articU-  that  will  wt^ar  well  - 
I  am  like  \\w  frllow  in  the  biat  nwe]it  dnwn  Niagara:  I  can't  rtop 
myiteir.  I  diclare  1  c;iii't— tboiigh  I  try.  We  have  to  give 
^^inoent,  and  have  to  go  to  dinners.' 

B      *  Have!' I  said,  smiling.     *  But  why  do  it?*  ^ 

^B        '  Well,'  he  answered, '  it's  the  only  way,  they  tell  me,  to  gei  on.' 
^F       'But  your  wife,' siiid  I,  'hiid  a  fortune-  Iwvlvt'  or  fourttwo 
thousand  pounds  ? ' 

'  Ah !  there'n  tlw  wn:l('h«d  part  of  il.    I  doo't  think  I've  fpined 
Boythiug  by  it,  for  on  thi-  slnength  of  it  we  are  expt-clt'd  to  do 
wonderful  things,     I  know  I  am  lUetaUj  \)^>^^*^  V\»aT^  ■«'\\fcw  V-*** 
,  needy  Miifjlr  man.'  .— 
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Now,  anent  this  very  topic  wo  had  ofUtn  bad  ar^^umenU ;  ud  ' 
knowing  the  tastes,  vmye,  luid  manunv  of  my  friend,  had  I  Dot 
H>1<Miinly  warned  bim,  when  be  was  meditating  liis  maniago,  that 
tbi^  apparent  w«»lth  might,  alasl  prove  too  delusive,  for  ehe  crnsA 
of  an  expensive  family,  and  was  reared  in  what  is  called  '  the  lap 
of  luxury '  ?  The^e  reasonable  arguments  be  bad  vebenientl;  di»- 
piitvd. 

*  Well,'  Bail!  T,  now  hiirdly  nbli-  to  r*^!."!  some  little  triimiph, 
'I  wus  obliged  to  coiik-nt  mysi-lf  willi  a  pfior  pantoii'ii  datigbl«r, 
withont  anything  but  her  wardrobe,  and  yet  she  has  uace  brought 
me  a  little  fortune.' 

'  No  ? '  he  said.     •  When  ?     Hi>w  ?     I  didnt  know * 

*  Certainly,'  I  went  on.  '  I  might  put  it  at  £200  a-year  at 
the  leajit.  She  works  so  hard.  Tht-n,  of  course,  the  fact  of  her 
having  had  tns\\  training,  all  in  u  poor  vicarage,  wliere  every  clerical 
sixpvncn  tiitd  to  go  ns  f ar  a»  a  lay  bulf-crown — would  you  IwUeve 
it,  Paddiugton  ? — she  implores  me  to  spare  her  ^inurrs,  balb, 
parties.     Yet  you  know  what  die  is,  and  how  pretty  and  all  that* 

He  was  amazed  at  this  contrast,  which  was  really  only  meaDt 
for  his  good. 

*  And  "  all  that,"  be  said.  '  Ye»,  thal'.s  just  it.  But  it  wonTl 
last,  you  know.' 

'  That's  what  I  do  know.  Do  as  I  do,  my  dear  boy.  If  yon 
keep  a  yacht,  you  should  l)e  captain  yourself,  and  not  take  orden 
from  your  skipper.' 

I  repeiLlvd  this  litllt;  scene  to  my  Nita,  who  looked  at  me  wi*t- 
fully.  '  ViMi  think  t«o  m>ich,'»he  «iid,  'of  me.  Yint  know,  it'«t>nly 
my  nature,  »o  I  drm^rvc  no  credit.  But  I  do  pity  ihut  poor  pair 
sol     Slaves  to  llio  woild:  aren't  they,  dear? 


11. 

Orrtainlt  the  '  rig ' — \a  use  a  vulgar  Imt  expressive  phf 
the  Faddingtons  seomed  to  l«e  running  was  remarkable.  There 
were  perpetual  little  dinners  going  on.  Even  the  day  after  my 
good-natured  remonstrance,  as  if  to  show  what  effect  it  had, 
Mr.  and  Mnt.  I'addington  drove  up  in  their  elegantly  ^appointed' 
little  bn>ngli.im— aht-  hi-rs*ir  most  exquisitely  'api>ointed'  1^ 
the  band*  of  Mr.  Worth — with  the  announcement  that  they  were 
going  to  have  'a  |)ariy'  nest  week,  and  that  we  mu«t  corner 
They  hud  come  to  carry  us  by  storm,  as  il  were,  and  would  take 
no  denial,  I  looked  grave,  and  my  poor  little  Nita's  dee  an- 
Dounced  a  sudden  twitch  of  pain  and  wretelicdncsa. 

It  was  out  of  the  i^uestion.   'And  1  told  you,'l  >aid  reproach  fitlly. 
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in  our  nay.*  Btit  Mrs.  PaddingtoD  wa^  one  of  thoHc  pcraoDs 
with  a  way  of  computing  matter*  on  which  she  bad  set  her  mind, 
and  brought  it  so  much  to  thu  verge  of  an  olTence  that  I  had  to 
give  in.  I  had  told  hor  incautiously  that  Nita  could  not  endure 
it ;  but  ttiat,  lu  for  myself,  it  wn*  n  different  thing.  '  Still,'  said 
Paddington  gravely, '  I  think  a  man  should  be  captain  of  his  own 
yacht,  eh  ?  if  he  had  one'  At  which  Mrs.  Paddinglon  laughed 
with  gentiine  amusement,  showing  that  my  speech  had  lieen  re- 
tailed toiler.  lu  fact,  tliat  settled  the  matter,  and  I  had  to  yield. 
When  they  had  gone  away,  we  had  somethiDg  like  a  little  veene. 
iiita  buried  her  lace  in  the  ^ofii  ciisbionH.  Tears  of  doxpair  came, 
I  found  myaelf  compelled  to  luie  aome  of  the  arguments  with 
hich  my  friend  liad  plied  me  wi  unsiicoessfully.  Ilowever,  she 
was  very  good-htuiioured  by  nature,  and  soon  the  sun  broke 
through  the  clouds  and  summer  rein,  and  it  was  eoleiUDly  agreedl 
and  ratified  that  this  wa»  a  xacrifiec  due  only  to  old  friendship,] 
and  that  it  should  be  the  last — positively  the  last  occasion.  *I  do] 
it  for  you,'  said  my  Nita,  with  her  own  sweet  smile. 

Tlie  day  of  the  festival  came  round,  and  1  saw  with  what  a 
Ueavy  heart  she  went  to  adorn  herself.     But  shpt  came  down  look- 
ing charming,  for  this  depression  lent  a  tendeiness  to  her  eyes,  and] 
ft  oertainly  struck  me  that  she  was  improving  in  attractions  every ' 
day. 

*  Do  you  like  me  ? '  she  asked,  quit«  delighted,  as  she  xaw  my 
ince,  and  chimiped  the  pliruse,  aa  it  were,  owr  and  over  again. 
But  tl»en  her  face  became  overcast  as  sho  said  gravely,  *  You  won't 
lell  mrr  that  I  look  bettor  than  in  my  little  homely  dress  down  at 
Cnunpc — oh.  happy  old  (Irurape  days  I — when  1  eit  by  the  fire, 
will  you?  You  don't  mean  that?  Oh,  how  I  wish  there  werei 
no  parli«-s!'  And  she  gave  a  little  stamp  of  v^'xatjori.  'But  now, 
now,  now,  mind  yotir  promise — after  ti>-night,'  she  addcdj  with 
pretty  menace. 

Well,  we  arrived.  An<i  m  usual  tliis  pair  of  reckless  Padding- 
XxfOA  had  launched  out  into  a  dinner  of  extravagant  and  va.it 
proportiiHifl — some  eighteen  guests — and  all  done  in  the  grandest  ] 
style.  There  were  some  pcere,  some  politieians,  the  Attorney- 
General  Spankie,  and  his  irathetic  wife.  Lady  ^paukie,  who  knew 
all  the  artists,  and  who  gave  'art  lectures' — of  which  more  pre* 
Kcntly. 

1  'took  down'  Lady  Spankie,  as  it  is  called,  meaning  thereby 
eooveyed  berto  the  dinner-table:  though  before  the  meal  was  overj 
I  thould  have  liked  to  have  carried  out  the  metaphor  and  given 
her  a  somewhat  me^mer  opinion   of  he-reelf.     I  stole  periodical 
looks  at  my  Nita,  and  noted  her  Btrangv  bcwildeinvewt,  vibt  i&niioA. 
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faivn-likc  glance  nf  slty  uiiriAiiity  with  wbicli  she  looked  Trom  me  (tf' 
tile  dazzling  faces  iir^ntixl  li«r.  As  -Aw  caiight  my  gnze  sl>e  would 
throw  up  htr  cyoa  with  u  »i>rt  «f  <li--']iaii-,  :i«  llHiiigh  f^ipnawngi, 
'Who  will  dtlivLT  lut  nut  of  thin?'  '  If  ever  o^in!'  Ac.  SM 
had  been  tiikcn  dowo  by  a  fiwhiomiblc  Baronet  Doctor,  who,  find-" 
iDg,  ou  putting  ber  early  through  tbo  catechism,  that  she  did  Doi 
know  Lady -This,' or  had  not  l>eenat  Lord  '  Tliat's,' at  length  wawJ 
digging  in  BUuh  uncongenial  soil,  and  turned  to  his  neighbour. 

Ou  the  other  side  was  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  set  down  as  a 
dislinguiiihed  Jew,  but  who,  I  fuund,  was  a  3Ir.  Pilgrim,  of  whom 
we  bad  read  a  great  deal  in  Ilie  'Kociety  journals,'  as  liavinga 
tbeiitre,  writing  in  a  new.-'i)aj>er,  directing  a  cotillon,  speaking  in 
I'arliaim-nl,  lii'Nidi^ii  figuring  in  all  sorts  of  (Mpacititv  'in  town.' 
Thi^  j;''^'^''^  I'^'ii'St  <•"  'bo  resignation  of  the  Baronet  Doctor,  took 
over  my  Nita,  though  I  could  !<ee  she  rather  E.1irank  from  hit 
cnriouK  style  and  manner.  lie  was  grave,  and  might  bai'e  bm 
talking  of  the  sermon  last  tiunday.  But  suddenly  I  noted  thai 
Nita  became  iuteri-xlt-d.  Her  face  ligbte<l  up  and  lier  eye* 
danced,  .^he  iH-eumc  .nniiniilfd  and  even  a  little  voluble.  Ca- 
rious—most  curious!  WheTi  tlii?  liLdies  had  gon«  up,  Ite  drew  hit 
chair  near  mini*  and  saiil,  'I  liavt?  been  telling  Mr*.  PhilpolUi  all 
altoul  her  father,  Mr.  TrottiT.  That  worthy  Kevcn-nd  is  doing 
veil.  I  have  been  giving  Iter  the  minutest  dctaib.*  Oh!  thai  ww 
what  excited  my  Nita — always  ficsh  and  natural.  'Now,  you  will 
excuse  me  sitying  ho,'  ha  went  on,  'but  really  she  came  on  me 
by  ^urprixe.  It  i^  wonderful,  astounding!  Sometliing  should  be 
done—and  at  oucc' 

I  looked  at  him  with  a^^ton isliment. 

'  I  mean,'  he  *aid, '  I  could  not  jiuppose  such  a  thing  from  a 
mere  cotmtry  district.  But  however,  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there ;  and  she  is  fortmiately  /(^rc,  which  is  enough.  Soroething 
should  be  done,  and  done  yreslo.  Of  eotu«e  the  Spankie^  wiU 
sak  ber  to  their  fancy  liall.  It  would  lie  a  great ^A'li^^  for  tbe» 
She  could  be  done  thvre ;  but  of  counc  it  should  be  gone  abool 
properly  and  undertaken  by  competent  persons." 

How  I  gaxed  at  him — in  etupid  amazement  t 

*  I  profess  hardly  to  understand  you,  air.  What  is  all  tLii 
about?' 

Joining  the  ladies,  as  it  is  called— though  tt  signifies  oo  umi 
Uian  men  joining  each  other,  uiid  berdiug  tt^ther  with  coffee 
CupH  in  tlieir  hands— there  was  no  opportunity  for  exptanation ;  but 
there  was  a  Moslem-like  coolness  and  complacency  in  his  tooe  tW 
seemed  to  convey  that  what  he  said  was  as  of  course,  and  vA 
to  be  disputed  by  any  laUooaX  Wvm^.    ^\A  oxi  exxViscv^i^^Ase  dnv 
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in^-room  what  Hid  I  eee?  3/i/  Nita  Biuroiindpil  by  all  the  roatrons 
and  virgins— nnd  not  at  all  suffering  under  the  operalion — though 
eoluiitiiig  xod  lauf^hiiig!  Tlii-n  tliesc  ri'niarkable  words  of  I<ndy 
Sp«nkie'H  fdl  ditlinclly  on  my  wondoring  i':ir : 

■  'Yoii  know  you  ore  l«?aiitiful,  my  dcnr — i|nitc  cinijtM-o«ntO 
toaa.  The  contour  of  your  face  and  the  colour  ure  perfectly  new. 
Oh!  there  is  your  hna)>and.     Now,  listen'  (thie  to  me):  'you  and 

I  Mis.  Philpotts  are  to  come  to  my  next  orchestra— on  Thursday.' 
*  Your  next  orchestra?    What  on  earth  is  that  ?  ' 
To  my  surprise,  Nina  struck  in  softly: 
*  A  dinn<-r<|)arly,  dear.     Don't  you  know  ?     Lady  Spankie  givet 
OIK  «vvry  fortnight.     They  ar«  all  v-tolin^,  viidoncellos,  clarionetii, 

■  flut«E.  eomcts ' 

H        *  What  I  in  chairs  at  dinner  ?    How  amazing ! ' 
^B       *  No,  no :  but  according  to  each  person's  character  and  looks. 
Vlw't  it  a  pretty  idea?' 

V  I  wai'  ama/^  at  tbiN  information,  and  still  more  so  at  ilx 
cuming  from  Nita.  It  wa*no  doubtatt  inttdligililc  as  pretty.  Hut, 
to  My  the  Initb,  those  »ort  of  fant-icn  Bci-m  to  me  utterly  ridiculous 
ID  grown-up  pcrmns.  I  suppoM- 1  looked  as  jf  I  thought  so,  and  I 
added  drily: 

*  We  can  contribute  nothing  to  your  band.'  ( '  Orchestra,'  muf- 
Dared  Nita.)     '  It  is  not  in  our  nay  at  all.' 

*()h,  leave  that  to  me,"  said  IjidySpiinkie,  '  You  are  to  come— of 

» course  will  c"Uie,  and  with  Mm.  PhiIpott<.  There  mwt  be  no  denial. 
I  assure  you,  >br  will  make  quite  n  H'neation.  Lord  Alwyn  White 
Vttu4  Me  her  at  once-  -I  can  maiuigf!  nil  that.' 

I  was  BO  hewildered  at  this  Lone  and  style  of  speech  that  I  did 
Dot  know  how  to  answer  properly. 

'  I  fear  you  will  do  nothing  with  Nita,'  I  uid.    'Shi>  does  not 
care  for  these  things.     She  has  f«t  her  face  against  them  ullerlr.' 
^K       *  Happy  things,  to  be  so  treated  !'  said  Mr.  Pilgrim,  with  a  ealn 
^^mancKalance,  a«  if  be  were  ssytog  that  Lady  So-and-so  had  come 
up  to  town. 

'  You  mibt  not  be  allowed,  my  dear,  to  set  it  agaiiut  aaythii^,' 
•aid  I^y  Spankie,  *  until  yon  arc  fairly  Iaut>cbed.  But  wv  will 
talw  it  out  of  your  hands  altogether,  l^eaw  it  to  u«.  Wbea  tvwi 
cone  to  our  orchestra,  you  will  see  wliat  wr-  will  do.' 

This  aeemed  to  roe  a  most  eztraordin:irT  mode  oC  i niiiniwlii^ 
But  I  knev  I  wa*  st^ported  by  myNita,who  wasnatwall; — flrtt; 
cbiUsa  die  wai — eoefiiBed  and  daxxled  by  ibcsc  |>;TQai  i 
fadd  <n  ooandyt  Uke  eement  with  a  trowri.  |t  -mm  Mafti 
la  Ibr  eaiToge  I  exclaimed  to  \ms^  ^^twtdEdB^' 
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it?   I  Mt  for  yoti,  inileod.     What  the  age  will  come  to  I  don't 
know.' 

'  Wasn't  it  such  flattery  ?'  she  aDswercd.  •  Do  you  know  what 
they  were  calling  me  ?— A  Heaiity.     Am  I  one  ?     \  am  sure  noU' 

*  Of  ooKi-se  you  are,^  I  said  nvarmly,  and  with  an  ftcoompani- 
meat.    *  But  not  in  thwr  wnjxm.     Xo,  no>  never.' 

'  Btil  that,  i-t  Ixring  a  Beauty/  liltcanswerecl.  ■  T^id  v  Spankie  nid 
I  was  far  bctt4.'r  tlum  Mrs.  Tiptree  or  31k.  LlewcUyn  Dicksey. 
She  really  did.    I  wonder,  am  I  ? ' 

'Sbo  \%  a  nontenstcsl  old  woman,  and  only  thinka  and  talka 
nonsense.  Jler  "  orchestra,"  indeed  I  The  idea  of  her  catching 
u«  tliere,  indeed  I     She  is  ripe  for  Bedlam.' 

'  Oh,  oh  I  I  fear  wo  must  go.  I  half-promiwd,  I  waa  w  a&sid 
of  her." 

*Youdid!     But  we  can  get  off.     I'll  write  a  note.     Orebertta!' 

*  Not  DO,  no,  she  won't  let  me,"  added  Nita,  in  an  awe-strickea 
TiHce.     *  ImpoMible.* 

Jf«— not  lut.  otwervc.    <  I  ^ppo«>,'  I  added   a  little  t«i^^fl 
*yourhalf-promi«e  wa«a  whole  one.     Tell  the  tnith.    Howeii*er^liP 
lis  go,  by  all  m«aas.  I  like  dining  out.  ItwillbeeomethingtolaiuA 
at.    Only  I  thought  you  hafed  these  thing*,  and  would  have  to  1» 
di>^;ed  to  them  by  wild  horses.' 

*  No,  no,'  she  murmiued,  *  not  it*W  horses.  But  F  wonder,  who  it 
Ijoid  Alwyn  'ftTiile?  And  what  did  she  mean  by  saying  he  mtirf 
see  mc  ?     Waa  ihete  ever  anything  »o  absurd  ? ' 

The  day  for  the  absurd  .Spankio  '  orchestra*  came  round,  and 
we  attended.  The  performers  werv  assembled — some  rattier  tanky, 
limp  females,  who  moved  like  seals  in  a  tank  ;  and  some  comspood- 
ing  men,  all  remarkable,  we  were  aiwured— Sir  Bleaadon  Jenkim, 
who  painted;  Mr.  Filby,  who  reciled,  Ja  »ome  iodiitioct  way,  pro- 
fMoQiUly,  and  yet  retained  private  and  gentlemanly  rank ;  Madame 
Crambolelio,  the  *ing«r;  I.ord  .\lwyn  ^V'hite ;  Mr,  IVnguin;  andw 
on.  Lord  Alwyn  was  a  tail,  feeble-looking  bt-ing,  with  a  stubUy, 
crisp,  wtite  beard.     When  we  entered.  Lady  Spankie  raid : 

'Now,  Irfid  Alwyn,  look  at  her  carefully.  Wliatdidl  tell  you?' 
I  was  enj^rossed  by  Sir  Jami-*,  who  was  rapidly  introducing  nw 
to  fcllow-inembers  of  his  bond.  But  the  next  thing  I  saw  was 
Load  Alwyn  White  holding  Xitn  by  the  hand,  and  apparently  de- 
liretiBg  a  locturi;,  waving  A)«  hand  over  her  fiurc,  pointing,  Ac,  faw 
way  of  illustration  ;  Nita,  poor  child,  blushing  In  a  pitc<ms  way. 
I  WM  not  sorry.  Twaa  a  les^ou,  and  she  would  come  to  these 
people.  'I  knew  it,'  itaid  l^dy  Spankie  triumphantly.  '  I^ori 
Alwyn  thinks  with  me.    It  is  almost  safe  now,  and  I  am ^ 
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*I  iim  sure,'  I  said  impolitely, '  it  won't  much  matter  to  U6,  at 
.iMlt.    I  roally  don't  kuow  what  all  this  means.' 
I  shall  not  forget  her  pitying  smile. 

'  It  was  luckj,  1  must  tell  you,  that  she  fell  into  mioh  hands. 
You  don't  appreciate  it,  I  fancy.' 

'Ko,'  1  said,  *  becau-ie  it'ii  unintelligible.* 
•TTiat'd  always  the  way  at  the  beginning.' 
The  'orchestra'  went  on.    We  dined  olT  a-stlictic  plates.     The 
tw   h«d    been    designed    by    Bmwn-Gtecn.       The    orcheiitra 
a;ed ;  that   is,  everyone   talked   nnd   chattered  and — ate   and 
lie     The   grand   suhject,   however,   was  Lady  Spankie's  Bal 
^PoudTi,  which,  it  would  seem,  was  to  bo   given,  not   so   much 
by  that  leader  of  Besthetic  fiishion,  as  by  a  sort  of  committee^ 
Brown-<}reen^  Lord   Alwj-n— wlio   contributed    everything,   xayo 
the  cost  and  charges,  trouble,  responsibility,  &c.,  for  which  they 
'     declined  to  be  r^oponsible.     NitA,  I  noted,  listened  with  a  bewil- 
dered but  inti-m^ted  air — turning  hrr  face  from  one  to  the  other 
^j»  each  epoke — painfully  intt^rt^sted.     AH  the  characters  were  to 
^■le  from  the  Court  of  '  Looey  Kans ' — such  was  the  soucd  as  it 
^Eame  from  the  lips  of  several  of  the  purty — and  the  air  waa  filled 
BWith  cries  of  'Sacquc!'  *Toiiue!'   '  Richelieu  I '     Then  there  w.is 
roiich  allusion  to  a  Mrs.  Rumhold,  who  seemed  to  be  cited  much  as 
L^^ord  Mansfield  or  eomo  other  judge  of  repute  would  be  in  the  Coiul*. 
^P      '  Who  ia  she — this  Mrs-  Rumhold  ? '  I  heard  my  Nita  ask,  in 

eoftly  timorous  tones. 
^B       'Good   gracious!     Don't  you   know?     Never   heard    of  Mrs. 
^feumbold,  the  American  Beauty  I  * 
■^     •  No,  indeed,'  faltered  Nita' 

^P      'Not  looked  in   the  shop-windows — nor  read  of  her  in  the 
^■iwiety  papers  ?    No  ?    How  refre&liing  this  is  [    Charming !    Voit 
arc  <)«ite  a  Harmony  in  Watteau.' 

It  was  Ijord  Alwyii  who  was  ^pi-aking.     JIo  then  whispered  to 
I*ady  Spiinkio — and  I  caught  the  words: 

*  Beautiful!    Look  at  her  now.    It  should  be  doni\    The  thing 

.     oieaks  for  it»elf.     She  is  quite  in  key.     Effect  lovi-ly.' 

^k       I^dy  Spankie  gave  a  start  nnd  fixed  her  eye*  on  Nila,  tl»en 

^irhispered  to  her  neighbour.     'The  very  thing,'  said  the  latter. 

•  We  must  have  Uten  infatuated  not  to  have  tJiought  of  it  liefore. 

Po  it  at  ODce.' 

■Wlien  the  gentlemen  came  up  'to  join,*  as  before,  I  found  th« 
ladies  round  my  Nita ;  «bc  much  confused,  but  Uirgliing  immo- 
dettttely  :  and  Lady  .'^puukie,  as  usual, '  my  dear'-ing  her  plenti- 
ftdly.  1  muKt  own,  though  'tis  not  very  complimentary  to  myself, 
that  all  through  the  ceremonies  scarcely  u\y  tvo\a(k  ^iia  \^i^ct.  o\ 
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me-  My  occasional  n-marks  vifre  hardly  replied  to,  anil  no  one 
secint^  to  care  to  adilrrss  iiny  lo  m**.  I  wii«  «iniplelvly  Khut  nul 
by  tliiH  luuh  gatbcrnl  round  Nila,anil  all  tjilkin^  toj^hcr.  When 
wc  were  goiDi;  away,  liowpver,  IjOiIv  Sponkie  smiilrnly  «"rtncd  lo 
ivcoltect  that  I  wae  tlicrr,  and  faid  to  her:  *Tcll  Aim  about 
it,  if  you  like.  By  the  i»By,  w«  may  want  you.  too — with  yout 
wife.  Gi«od-l)y*-— good-bye.*  And  Lord  .Mwyn  White  took 
down  Nit« ;  and  I  heard  him  declare  that  it  wa&  long  siaoe  be  liad 
enjoyed  sucli  a  (<ta»t  of  human  colour. 


III. 

Wnex  we  got  home  I  exclaimed,  in  utter  di^tst  aod  weari- 
Ii«*»,  *Pid  yoii  ever  meet,  or  hear  of,  skiich  ridiculoiw  pn>|4t 
out  of  the  asylum  for  idiots  ?  Cbildirn  really  would  have  mon 
sense.' 

*Vfti,  indeed,*  she  said,  rather  al**n(Iy.  'Bill,  df.iry,  how 
attentive  they  were !     I  felt  as  if  I  had  known  tlu-in  all  my  life' 

*  R'tde,  I  should  call  tlieat.  (>>urt«8y  Lb  our  day  Evt-mx  to  ine 
to  ronyint  in  having  no  manner  at  all.' 

'  Oh !  it  was  dreadful,'  she  staid  abwtntly. 

*\Miat  wu  all  that  nonn:nse  and  coUoguiog  up.«tain?*  I 
went  on. 

Suddenly  iJie  became  animated. 

'  Oh !  \ch'U  do  you  think  they  propose  ?  You  know  tbere't  tfe 
Beauty,  the  fiiinou.i  one  Ihat'ti  in  all  llie  »hop<window»,  and  who, 
the  forei]^  prince  Kaid,  wiLi  tliv  haodsomert  woman,  not  only  ia 
Kngland,  but  in  all  Euroiw— Mr*.  Kumbold — —' 

'  Surely  you  vcvn  beard  of  ber  ?  Vbat  affectation  to  be  tslt- 
ini;  like  that:* 

*  No,  dear,  I  didn't  Hiy  I  liad.  But  they  titlil  me  about  ber. 
Well,  wlial  <lo  you  lliink  I>»nl  .Alwyn  ainl  tliey  all  agreed  ?  It'. 
too  ridiculous,  of  votireo.  /  don't  bcUore  tbem,  and  wouldn't 
agree  to  it ;  no,  not  for  the  world.' 

*  Well,  what  id  it  ? '  I  «iid  calmly.  '  It's  certain  to  be  a  ridieii- 
Iou»  thing,  whatever  it  i*.     Pray  come  lo  the  point.' 

*  I  don'i  know  how  to  tell  you.  But  it  frms  I'm — to  he 
brought  out,  and  in  opposition;  and  they  NiyI'm  so  infinjtdy 
more  beautiful  and  spiritual,  ami  all  that,  tliat  she'll  t-e  hurled 
down  from  ber  thn.ne.  So  Lord  Alwyn  &aid.  He  himself  wodii 
"  run  mc."   Wasn't  it  funny?' 

I  was  aghast.  '"Run  you!"  Anil  you  actually  listened  (o  thi* 
stuffl  My  deu  Nita,  I'm  Huprised.   1  Uwugbt  you  bad  more  good 
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an  to  li't  ti  li)t  of  TooIk  tiambixuh^  vcni  with  Rich  rubbish. 
titiia!^<'3K."C(»l,  imiffiii,  in  IfcJiiy  ;i  clcrfjy[n»ir»  diiit)j[hter  I ' 
'  N ovf,  Jon't  be  uiikimi  to  rnt-,' wiw  iJii!  R-ply.     '  Don't  let  me 
think    that    the    world    ii[iprLcii:it»-»  iiiu    U-ttcr    than  my  own 
husband.' 

*f^he  was  right:  I  had  put  it  u  little  too  roughly. 
*  1  don't  mean  that,  you  know,  dearest ;  liiey  were  fouli»h,  my 

own ' 

I  •  Yea,  iiidwd,'  she  s.iid  i-:ij;erly.  '  Kiit,  I  want  to  It-ll  yon  all,  for 
T  know  you'll  bu  jjh-ased  t.i>  licar  of  surh  n  (:iiiii|ditriciU.  They 
wprc  to  have  Mn.  Ituiiiljold  iiH  \i\  Poiiijiadinir  in  I:duly  ^pankie's 
quadrille,  paudrv ;  Imt  they  won'l  now.  They  bi»v«  settled  that  I 
am  to  be  1  he  ono  I^n  a  lovely  pipk  brfK-adc."  And  ^bo  actuully 
clapped  her  hunds. 

I  Til  listen  to  no  more  of  ihi«,'  I  naid,  thoroughly  p\it  out. 
'  I  sen  you  don't  care '  »ho  poiit<^l. 
But  we  made  it  up  in  ii  few  mintitvs :  she  ituyin^i;  bhu  only 
itioned  it  to  amuse  mo  and  show  how /oo^iWt  they  all  weie. 
Diilo't  I  know  how  abe  hated  goin|; out, aud' all  thnt' — her  favourite 
word.  She  would  give  the  world  that  all  the  world  was  like  the 
dc&r  iitd  parMtiiiigv  down  there,  where  ohe  had  apent  HUch  happy 
bour«  and  her  dear  old  man  up  here:  and  *  didn't  I  like  her  »» 
well  in  a  common  stniw  hut  a»  in  Ihe  fineitt  bonnet?     No,  uo,  she 

fild  never  care  to  be  a  Beauty — never.' 
Thia  was  all  intended  to  icassurc  me  ;  but  somehow  tbe  very 
of  diaclairoing  what  should  really  have  been  a  ease  of  ceta  va 
MUit"  dire  wii.i  eimiigh  to  impart  uneii^iDeBa. 

Thr  nest  day,  however,  when  I  was  about  setting  out  to  go  down 
to  bustDCK,  and  my  Nita  vitiA  just  fastening  a  llawor  in  my  hutUui- 
hole — a  pretty  domestic  ceremony — a  carriage  drove  up,  out  of 
wiiich  came  two  (jentlcmru. 

They  got  out  and  went  up,  like  doctors,  a^  of  right,  overpowei- 
injf  our  ]>arlour-maid.     The  next   moment  I  heard  Lord  Alwyn's 
^oice  on  the  hiiiilin;r: 

k'Mre.  Philjiolt:!,  Mr».  Fhilpottt*,  pleiwe  come  down  atonoe.' 
'What  iropiidmce!    What  weie  these  people  coming  tol'    I 
votflsimed. 

But  Nina,  in  a  flutter,  sixittied  me.  '  I^uvc  them  to  me. 
ni  get  rid  of  them :  I'll  bco  them  alone.  You  will  otfemi  Lady 
Spankie  otherwi^,  and  that  would  be  fatal.'  And  oho  tripped 
up*»taini  to  the  gentlemen. 

As  (be  would  get  rid  of  them  in  a  few  minute.-,  I  waited.  But 
s  quarter  of  an  hour,  half  an  hour,  an  hour  pa&>ed  by.  The 
wood*  of  tramping  about  overheud  »nd  noisy  voictvt  and  laughltv 
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next  reached  my  ears,  and  at  last  a  iaiut  clcprecatoiy 
Good  gracious  I  what  was  going  on  ?  I  hurripd  up  and  opened  i 
door.  What  did  I  see !  There  was  my  JJita  seated,  apiece  of  i 
^eoloiired  KtiifTtled  about  h«r,  which  the  strauge  man  was arraoging 
in  Bomt?  cxtniordinwy  way.  Her  poor  little  lace  had  heem  powdtTrd, 
and  rouged,  and  psitched.     Lord  Alnyn  was  holding  the  apparatu!^ 

'  Why,  what  in  the  name  of '  I  began. 

Ijord  Alwyn  raotitmed  in>>  back. 

*  Hu«h  !  hush  1 '  he  said-  '  This  ia  a  critical  part,    Dont  disturb 

*  I  don't  car« '  I  said. 

*I  toll  you,  sir,'  said  Lord  Alwyn,  'you  will  di»tiirh  Br 

Oreen.     Do  sit  down  there,  and  keep  quiet.     Doo't  you  em  be 

draping  her  ? ' 

'  Please,  dear,'  said  Nita,  *  do  as  Lord  Alwyn  Baye.* 
Brown-Grtien,  with  a  strained  and  anxious  look,  kept  *  drajung^ 

for  «ome  minuUiw  more,  finally  rather  impatiently  twitdiiog  < 

the  piece  of  rose  silk.     '  I  can't  get  tho  harmonies  to-day.' 

*  TherL',  that'*  you- ' '  said  Lord  Alwyn  tn  me.  '  I  hops  it 
this  interruption,  Brown-Green  ? ' 

*  No,  no ;  I  don't  say  thnt.    This  room  i«  so '  said 

resignedly.    *  Though  I  believe  another  minute,  aod  I  should 
got  it.' 

*How  provoking!'  from  I^rd  Alwyn  and  Nita  aI*o. 

'  Might  I  ask '  I  N-gan. 

No  one  cared  to  give  or  withhold  permission. 
'  Could  you  come  again  ? '  said  Lord  Alwyn  abruptly, 
hnow,  it's  vital.' 

*  Well,  I  suppose  I  must,  as  I  promised  I^ady  Spaokie. 
the  shorteet  way  will  be  ta  have  the  stuffs  up  here.     I   will  oi 
them  for  you  "—turning  to  Nita. 

^  Thert^a  a  compUmt^ut!'  suid  Uml  Alwyn  enthusiastically. 
*  Homage  to  our  New  Beauty !  I  aiisure  you,  Brown-Green  doesn't 
do  that  for  everyone.' 

'  Yes,*  continued  Brown-Green,  warming  with  the  idea,  *  that 
will  be  the  way.  Who  is  the  femily  jeweller?'  he  added,  tunung 
to  me.     '  You  will  naturally  wish  him  to  have  the  de^gn.' 

*  What  I  am  I  to  have  jewels  ? '  said  Nita,  simpering, 
will  you  say  to  that,  dear  ? ' 

'  I  object  to  the  whole  of  these  proc^-ding*.  Wo  want  no 
fiuaoy  balls,  or  orchestras,  or  designing  of  clothes  any  mors  tlia» 
we  do  designing  people.' 

■Dear  meE  L^  there  be  Qo  misunderstanding.  As  yon 
please,'  said  Mr.  Brown-Green.  'Then  we'll  leave  the  matter  b« 
it  it.     I  wouldn't  intertcrtt  («  l\w  •wotVd,' 
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r  *  Good  gnciou  \  He  doeat  kztov  vbat  be  is  Ulkn^  o^'  Mid 
Lord  AIhtd.  '  Mj  good  «r,  do  job  know  tkal  tfau  n  Mr.  Brown- 
Grr«D,  the  luaous  artUt,  fho  bM  eoow  as  k  ipedal  comptimept? 
^^'hat  are  ;oa  doing?  Tb«  thin;  is  orttM.  I«dy  Spankie  bas 
oodertuken  the  thing.' 

*0h,  DO,  oo,*  said  Nita ;  *oot  exsctlj^ — I  oonklD't  quite  ^rw.* 

*  Ob,  but  yeft — most  exactly,*  nid  Lord  AhiTD,  is  a  very  hard, 
nngallant  manucr.  '  I  bfftrd  it  myseUi.  Voo  imdestook  tbe  "  La 
Valli^re."  I.ady  S{)aiikie  bat  rcmmiltri  herself  and  we  can't  have 
h«r  put  in  a  &lsc  ponttoo.'  J 

'  Oh,'  I  aid  beano^,  *if  Hn.  Fbilpotu  Bwfe  aajr  ■£»»- J 
ment,  I  hare  nothing  to  aj.*  ■ 

'  Of  course  not.     Indeed,  I  tnuei  uy  yoa  bare  hardly  shown 
innelf  Msuiblc  of  wliat  Brown-tirceo  baa  b«en  doing  for  you.' 

*  Ob,  it'K  no  matter,'  taid  Browo-Green,  in  an  injured  mumex. 

*  It  is  DO  matter,'  I  aid.  '  For  I  eertainly  iban't  drc«  mys^ 
or  go  masquerading  for  anyone.  Mn.  PhilpoIU  can  do  aa  abe 
pleaven.' 

Well,'  said  Lord  Alwyn,  with  great  eericnsnea,  *  we  can  bdp  ■ 
<u  there.  We  can  get  plenty  to  wear  your  dreai.  And  indeed  I 
I  mu»t  tell  you  tliat,  to  bring  oat  a  Beauty  prnptrly,  such  things  fl 
need  not  Lv  too  much  in  the  foreground.  Wc  shade  them  off  aa  ' 
mndi  as  wo  can.     Eb,  Browo^reeo  ? ' 

*  Y«>,  wr  must  cmpbanjc  her  a«  much  aa  poMible.  But  really, 
unless  Mr.  PhiIpott«  sbowi  some  rettraiat,  and  leaves  the  matter 
•Itogetber  in  the  bands  of  the  porcon»  who  undcrrtand  it,  it  will 
btf  ^1  a  Khipwreck.'  j 

'Oh,  Tom!*  came  from  Nita.      'Indeed,  he  will  do  all  yonj 
wifh.     Leare  it  to  me.*  ■ 

With  this  they  retired.  ~ 

'  Am  I  awake  or  dreaming,'  I  exclaimed,  *  to  see  you,  the  poor 
clergyman's  daughter,  giving  way  to  >uch  fooleries?' 

*  I  can't  help  il,'  vlie  «aiJ  pettishly-  '  Is  it  my  &ult?  They 
will  come  here.  But  I  am  »iire  the  hw^lnndit  of  tbe  beautiful  Airs. 
Bumbold,  or  Mrs.  Prif^ns,  or  Mrs.  Fox-Selby— they  don't  gu  on 
that  way.' 

'  Who  are  these  people  ?     Wliat  do  you  know  about  tbem  ?  * 
'  I  am  sure  I  don't  care  about  being  u  Beauty,'  the  added,  the 
tears  beginning  to  L-t>me, '  if  it's  made  a  quaml  of.* 

'  You  a  Beauty !     Such  an  idea  for  tJicee  ridicidoiia  lunatics  to 
put  in  your  bead  \     You  arc  what  ia  called  nice-looking.     But  a 
Beauty  \     What  are  we  oomiug  to  ?     I'nlcw  you  want  to  be  like 
sonii*   of   those   wretched  haggard  creatures  thai    feVLCfw^  X^us, 
Brown-Growi  daub  on  \ ' 
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She  turned  on  me  with  flashing  eyes. 

'  You  wish  to  insult  me  !  My  looks !  I  Buppose,  because  I  had 
no  money,  you  throw  my  poverty  in  my  teeth.  Ob,  oh,  oh  !  Here, 
aw  ay  from  my  father,  too ! ' 

The  sofa  cushions  shrouded  her  face  from  view. 
I  could  only  keep  on  protesting,  '  So  absurd  !  A  Beauty,  in- 
deed I  Fm  sure  I'm  as  poor  as  anyone  could  be.  And  the  ridicu- 
lous idea  of  these  dresses — only  a  man  of  fortune  can  do  these 
things.  Have  you  an  idea  what  tliey  would  cost  ?  I  suppose 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  wouldn't  do  it.' 

'  You're  wrong,'  she  said  triumphantly.  *  Lord  Alwyn  told  me 
a  bagatelle  of  fifty  pounds  would  cover  all  well.' 

*  Cover  all — I  suppose  your  poor  little  figure  ?'  I  sneered. 
'  And   your   dress  forty — only   forty.     It's   been   all    settled. 
There ! ' 

I  threw  up  my  hands  despairingly  and  left  the  room. 
This  scene  caused  a  deep  cloud  to  come  between  ua,  and  the 
cloud  presently  led  on  to  absolute  storms.  I  was  confounded,  and 
could  not  get  rid  of  that  one  oppressive  idea—'  the  lowly  clergy- 
man's daughter,'  that  was  to  have  been  so  delighted  to  go  in  los- 
ings, and  '  look  at  me  while  I  worked,'  *  sit  at  my  feet,'  and  the 
rest.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  '  After  me  the  deluge,'  some  people 
say ;  but  here  it  actually  was.  Further,  phe  had  assumed  an 
injured  and  outraged  air,  arising  from  the  fact  'that  the  world 
was  kind  to  her,'  she  said;  'and  her  own,  husband' — bitterly 
emphatic  reprixich  laid  on  the  'own' — 'was  the  one  that  tried  to 
keep  her  down.'  But  she  would  not  be  kept  down,  or,  as  Lord 
Alwyn  said, '  hn  kept  under  an  extingitisher.' 

'  He  is  an  impudent  puppy,'  I  said.     '  And  the  next  time  I 
catch  him  here  I'll  puH  his  nose.' 
'  You  will  ? '  Bhe  said  slowly, 

'  Yes,'  I  added,  'and  his  friend  Brown-Green's  too.     I'm  sick 
of  the  pack.     You  can  tell  them  so.' 
With  a  toss  of  her  head,  she  said : 

'You  can  tell  them  yourself,  for  they  will  be  here  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning!' 

Now,  thi.s  was  really  an  awkward  position,  for  I  bad  no  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  such  extremities,  and  it  would  have  been 
still  more  ridiculous  to  have  actually  carried  out  my  programme 
merely  to  sup'  'H  declaration.     It  is  humiliating  to  have 

to  relate  tb  ts  I  called  tbem,  arrived,  and  remained 

'^thout  w  t;osi  DOW  what  they  called  their 

ifaearsali  At  least,  I  would  take  no  pert 

their  t  ^•^1&.  m^  utter  disgust  io  th<it 
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But  Ii^iv    iL^n    was  a   fresti    embarrass  meat ;    for   Lord 
cooHy  knocked  i>t  my  xUidy  diwr — wlwrp  I  liaij  shut  myself 
up— opeDiojf  it  at  tlic  «imv  timv. 

*  Ijook  liurc,'  he  i^d :  '  this  won't  do,  yoii  know,     tt  must  he 
either  "  Vc»  "  or  **  No."     If  you  take  part  in  this,  you  must  do  the 
work ;  if  not,  Sheepshanks  will  do  it,  and  will  take  Mm.  Philpotts 
^^ut  of  your  hands  altogether.' 

^ft     *  Out  of  my  liands  aItogi:ther  ! '  I  gmped.     '  Oh,  come*^— ' 
'  *No,  hut  you.  coim-.      V<-M  or  no,     Slit-epKhiinkK  in  u  good- 

^aatured  fellow  ;  and  with  your  drt^Ks ' 

^P     '  My  dreM !     I  Imvo  no  drest;.' 

'Yv*,  it's  ordered,  and   will   he   here  to-morrow,  to  try  ODi  I 
Thcnt's  no  mm,  you  know,  in  this  sort  of  work.     W«  Imve  too 
much  on  our  ruinds  to  !«  Itotherin^^  aliout  such  things.     Oncii  for 
all,  U  it  to  lie  you  or  ^ht-epsh:inkN?     What  wliull   I  suy  i*     Vou 
\    must  make   up  your  mind.' 

^K     Why   dwrll   on   tliv  hnmiliiitin^  alt^-niulivp?     If  I  declined 

^^■vtog  snylhint;  to  do  with  them  nnd  their  work,  she  would  be 

buidvil  ovtr  to  them  :  hul,  on  the  other  hand,  conld  I  »ul>mit  to 

tte  de;;ra'iation  of  taking  part  in  their  mummeries?     Yttt  it,  wast 

I    the  least  ohjrctionahle  of  the  two.     Accordingly  I  yieldvd,  and 

degradtid  myself  aceordiiigly.     I   pass  over  the  '  rrhearsHlv,'  Uiw 

*  occupation '  roriuiHilions    made    hy    thest;    marundens  nnd   their 

^nitual   taking  my  Nita  'out  of  my  hands,'  as  they   called   it. 

^H|t  1  determined,  the  moment  the  liall  wu'^  ovit' — she  uhould  have 

^Elt  indulgence — to  dtop  everything  further  in  that  direction.     So, 

indtvd,  Nita  herself  eagerly  desired.     She  longed  to  get  hack,  she 

mIiI,  to  our  old  domestic  life — when  she  used  to  read  and  copy 

ibr  me.     All  she  wished  was  to  show  them  that  the  poor  parson's 

ibngbler  could  hold  ht-r  own.     Wouldn't  I  lie  prond  of  hw?     It 

W35  all.  indee<l,  for  »«<-,  she  was  guNl  enough  to  nay,  that  ttlie  went 

through  thU-    to  look  well  in  my  eyes. 

The  night  of  the  Sjjankiit  Hal  Poudi-S  had  now  conie  round. 
It  waa  a  wuiiderfnl  gathering  of  drt-eses  of  that  era — Pompadours, 
Gsbriclles,  Alainteiionii,  iCichelieus,  nnd  Ihe  rest.  IJiit  among 
ttwot  all  I  certainly  was  struck  with  the  elfect  of  my  Nita'd 
cbarm^.  There  was  a  softened  hrilliancy  in  her  air,  united  with 
a  deliciously  rural  shyness  and  an  engaging  rustic  simplicity, 
which  made  her  smile  on  everyone  that  looked  at  her,  as  who 
■bould  say,  '  I  kntnv  I  am  pretty^it  would  l>e  alTectation  t«)  deny 
it— and  1  am  glad  you  like  mc'  I  heard  many  asking,  'Who  is 
that  lovely  cn-ature  ?'  and  with  it  the  same  mystertons  whis]H-)^,  as 
I  Ihoi^  slie  exceeded  what  they  had  been  led  to  expect.  At  the 
«m«  time  I  beard  allusions  to  Mrs.  Kumbold,  awV  y''«%^&\\'j  ia.-sn 
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enter,  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  mode,  that  ladj  henself.  N<^  I  uj 
that  thia  was  the  Kiimliold— t,he  fumotti,  locg-eetablishc^,  un- 
rnistakahle  Jttimbold — the  ofBi-ial  xhop-window  Beauty — a  t*tl 
)'<-jilIy  fine  woman,  who  appeared  superb  to-night  as  Madamvj 
I'ompuilour — ■figiiriug  in  Laily  MungoV  quadrille.  But,  new  as 
pile  was  to  me,  »h«  w«»  old  to  nil  the  world  and  tJie  world's  ladv, 
and  I  certainly  noted  that  most  eyes  were  turaod  to  I*ndy  Span- 
kie's  quadrille  and  the  La  Valliere.  *  So  fresh  I '  wa*  murmured 
on  all  aidea,  '  and  sucli  a  smile  1  Happy  aa  a  child  1 '  It  wa«  n 
indeed.  Ami  now  I  actually  found  myself  catching  the  cont^igion, 
and  full  of  pride  in  my  Nita.  She  tripped  over  to  me.  '  Aren't 
you  proud  of  me,  dear?  Tlie  whole  roomV  talking  of  me.  And" 
— whisper — '  dear,  they  all  say  /  am  ^ft*j  times  belter  thati  that 
Mrs.  RuvUioldl* 

At  this  time  there  was  in  town  one  of  those  wandenng 

Bayalties  that  occasionally  make  /ureur.      This  was  a  cfrtain 

young  potentate,  very  rich  and  very  handsome,  bat,  unliappily, 

separated  from  his  wife.     He  may  have  been  a  King,  Sultan,  or 

Emperor — ^it  would  lie  invidious  t/>  be  more  particular;  but  it  is 

cert.iln  that  the  whole  town — that  in,  the  town  of  fashion — seemed 

Lto  have  been  '  laid  on,'  and,  like  fox-hound»,  went  after  him— 

'young  and  old — in  full  cry.    He  was  known  to  be  a  passionate 

amateur  of  beauty,  and  had  already  tdgnified  his  opinion  that  tlw 

lovely  Rumbold— then  reigning  (this  1  learned  afterwardi<) — wa< 

by  far  the  fineat  woman  in  txiwn.     What  this  foreign  prince  cared 

for  them  or  tlieir  daiighters  was  not  very  clear — for  his  oonditiott 

Ltns  known — but  it  wa;s  one  of  thost^  cni?**  which  are  not  unkDOwn 

■to  the  world  of  London.     He,  in  fact,  had  didcoveied,  made:,  and 

could  unmake  the  Kumbold.     Everybody  talked  of  kim — looked 

at  him— looked  for  him,  and  speculated  on  Mm.    Ho  was  to  ba  at 

Lady  Spankie's  ball. 

And  here  was  now  Lady  Spankie  bending  to  the  earth,  and 

her  husliand  almost  grovelling,  and  every  neck  craned  towards  the 

door.     It  was  th«  personage — I  will  not  be  more  particalar  in  tie 

description — whom  the   Spunkies,  by   a  stories  of  intrigues,  had 

contrived  to  drag  to  their  ball — ^junt  arrived.    We  all  quiddy 

noted  how  artfully  the  Uumbold  contrived  to  drift  into  the  open 

, Space,  ao  aa  to  exhibit  her  dress  and  general  charms  tn  the  b«* 

llidTantage  to  'the  personage,'  who  greeted  her  in  a  warm  and 

[  &miliar  style.     $he  answered  in  a  pleasant,  free  strain  of  tlie 

*Hail,  fellow,'  kind — for  thpy  woro  friends.     *Now  he  will  aakher 

to  danas' it  wa*  whispered.     The  'personage's'  eye*  were  busily 

ranging  hither  and  thither,  when,  it  was  not«d,  be  gave  a  tittb 
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start.    *  Good  gracious  I  what's  that  ?     How  lovely  1    Wlierc  did  it 
come  from  ?    \^'bo  knowti  nbout  it  ? ' 

The  Ulustrioiu  d^nnoistteiir  was  so  eager,  that  he  had  turned 
froin  the  Kuinbolc),  wliom  hu  wmi  iil>out  to  ask  to  dance  tbi-  first 
dance,  aa  he  did  ewrywhvro  ;  wlu^  Lady  Hpankie,  close  by,  said : 
» That  i«  our  New  Beauty.' 

The  n«xt  moment  my  Nita,  all  blushing  and  smiUng,  and 
blmhiiiK  again,  then  drawing  herself  up  with  pride  or  overcome  with 
ooofimon,  was  engaged  wltii  •  the  personage.'  The  moment  after, 
tbey  wereleading  Lndy  f^paukte's  owit  quadrille.— to  be  repeated  by 
desirv,  as  '  the  [tcrMvnage'  liad  come  ho  late — and  they  bad  to  begin. 
The  Riimbohl  hn<l  to  l«ke  her  place  in  Lady  Muiigo'*;  u»d  her 
sileDCO  and  thu  biting  of  hor  lips  showed  how  she  felt  thv  slighL 
The  pxubenint  delight  of  my  Nita  lent  a  fresh  cbarm  to  her  face, 
and  *  the  personage '  eeemed  scarcely  to  be  able  to  wit  bounds  to 
his  tokens  of  approval.  When  the  quadrille  was  over  they  prome- 
Daded,  aod  had  a  convenuition  in  a  corner.  Then  came  a  volse, 
aod'the  pertonagn'  wixht^  tuperf»rmit withmyNita;  butintbis 
■bewaiideficit*])t,the  purn'in'Kdangbti^r  having  n<-v6i' learned  the  pro* 
&ne  dance.  This  was  a  little  truuhlu;  but '  thu {M-r8onage,' having 
performed  it  with  another,  presently  returned.  I  confats  I  could 
not  hidp  fi^<-Iiu^  some  pride ;  as  my  Nitu  looked  in  tb«  enjoyinest 
of  stieh  unbounded  happiness,  I  felt  happy  myself.  After  all  it 
wu  but  for  a  night,  and  why  not  gratily  her  for  '  once  in  a  way,'  a» 
I  it  b  called?    Why  not? 

*I  told  you,*  said  Lord  Alwyn,  aa  he  passed  me  by,  wiUi  a 
sort  of  calm  superiority,  '  we  gwi.Tai\Xetd  it.  Of  course  you 
couldn't  see  it.     Bui  the  thiog  is  now  done.' 

The  Rumbold,  i  could  soe,  was  tortured  with  all  the  furii^  of 
rage,  jealotuy,  &.<!,  Shi;  made  some  bold  attempts  to  recapture 
her  prey,  but  forbore,  wisely  seeing  it  was  idle.  The  step  she 
did  take  was  an  a&tonishing  one — «h«  set  dear  Lady  Spankie  to 
introduce  lier  to  Nila,  and  eninpli menial  her  oiitragtiou^ly. 

'  Won't  do,'  iiaid  lx>rd  Alwyn.  '  .\«  Browu-Grwn  »ay«,  the  Rum- 
bold  is  etched  with  the  dry-point-  Now,  our  New  Beauty  is  nibbed 
in:  no  croi»-hatchtng»--  all  the  liif^h  lights  beautifully  indicated. 
As  Brown-OfCeu  i^vk  bnppily,  an  artist's  proof,  sir.  lu  short,  my 
&ir  La  ValUere  has  been  the  success  of  the  night.'  I  saw  innu- 
XD»ttA\i  pi>v/irfts  getting  inti-oduoed  to  her — men  and  dowagers 
bending  over  her,  and  evidently  a^ng  and  pressing  her  to  do 
something.  An  irTepr>?ssible  and  joyous  rltrliglit  K-ameil  in  her 
eye*.     She  was  a  moM.  patient  creature  iindi^r  Nuch  cireumstancea. 

It  was  over  at  la^it,  tlie  Aplendid  night,  and  tovrards  four  in 
the  morning  we  were  in  our  little  brougham.     A  crowd  of  ^^owiria 
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oanut  out  int^  the  brood  dnylif^htlo  nt1«n(l  us— that  ia,  ber — for, to 
May  \\w.  tnitli,  I  ratlicr  eamc  on  ttit-m  with  a  «(>rt  of  ^tiirpriae ;  and 
ini1icirfaO(?<i  wasaflortoF  '  whn  tliefarcli-pucmy )  is  lie  ? '  rtprweyon. 
But  my  Nita  was  still  smiliog  at  tliem  all,  and  had  curious  little 
speeches  and  alluHiona,  as  or  old  aoqiiaintanoe. 

*  Well,  yoii  had  si  Lriuniph,'  I  said  at  last. 

Sh«  was  iitill  Kiniling,  and  hvr  lIpM  iimviDg  in  the  shape  of 
words.  She  was  uti  con  scions  of  me  for  tt  f«w  iiiniiu-itld.  Thwi  sb* 
hiimt  into  a  laugh.  h 

*Tho  New  Iteaiity  I     I  am  the  New  Jti-aiity  Wyond  diiipiil^.  ^ 
Iin't  it  wonderful  ?     Think  of  me,  the  poor  little  )ar>oii'K  dsu);hli:r, 
obatcure,  never  thought  of  yesteiday,  and  now !     What  did   1  Irll 
you,  dear?     Whlcli  wa*  right  ?' 

'Well,  I  was  wroug,  Town,'  I  said-  'And  so  far,  90  good. 
But * 

•And  you  saw  "the  personage"?  Oh,  dtar,  the  thi»K!)  h«^id 
(o  incl  (he  cumplimeiit!>!  Rt-ally,  it  was  like  adi>raIiou.  He 
couldn't  find  word^,  he  ^id,  to  express  what  he  (hought.  I  didn't 
kniiw  what  to  say." 

*  Bnt  do  you  forget,*  I  said  in  astoniahmont, '  lliat  yon  jthouMn't 
listen  to  such  things — ;/cm,  married,  a  clergyman's  daughter?' 

'  Oh,  there's  no  harm  in  it — it  means  notliing,  im  l^rd  Alwya 

Bays.' 

'  M'-ann  nothing  I    Then  it  is  childish.' 

'Oh,T/wndiin"t  know — it'stlifWHy  now.  Evwy one  does  il.- 
hut  I  must  tell  you  something,  dear.  H«  spoke  of  5^01*  too, 
said  hp  would  like  to  know  you.' 

'  How  ojndescending !    1  ought  to  feel  proud.' 

She  did  not  see  the  irony,  and  answered  eagerly : 

•Well,  indeed  it  is  not  his  lumnl    way.     For   it  i«  nol   tlis 
cu^tota.  Lord  Alwjn  savw.     You  see,  when  yoti  lieoome  u  Beauty, 
there  in  a  line  drawn  between  the  huslmiid*  and  wives.     Not  that 
I  Khuulil  allow  that^ — n.,.  r.  ]ii  v,  [.  darling,  would  I  give  you  up  J 
though  Lord  Alwyn  sayt.  1  uiiut."  ™ 

'  What  impertinence ''  I  said  in  a  fury.  '  And  you  to  listen  to 
such  sluifl' 

'  But  I  toll  you  I  won't  agrve,  diAr.' 

*  Becoming  a  Beauty,  indeed  I  ^^liat  are  you  talking  of?  VoQ 
don't  mean  to  tay  you  are  filling  your  fooli-ih  head  with  the  idea 
that  you  are  to  launch  into  more  follii-s?  I  shan't  and  won't  have 
iil  I  gave  in  fur  to-night.  But  it  shan't  be  for  an  hour  longer. 
Are  you  mad,  or  is  yoiu'  head  turned  with  these  ridtculoiut  Bat- 

terie»  ? ' 

This  was  all  in  the  binjd  V»T0UR^\ttm.    "».*>  wmww  <!»»«. 
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B  was  coDttcioiiB  of  convuUivv  h«ravingt<,  whii-h  f^v«  tukttn  «f  wliat 
■14  At  hand.  Soon  t«ars  were  niingUng  vitb  th«  roii^  uud 
Khit«  of  Iiii  Vnlli^re. 

\     *  Oh,  cruel,  cnifl  I  •  slit- said  al   last.     'Hut  I  see— I  see  per- 
fectly.    You  would  keep  mc  bitck;  yoti  woidd  hidt;  my  good  lookf^ 
under  a  biuhel — let  no  one  else  sw  them.    I  nfu  yon  an- jwiloiii*  of' 
tbem.' 

'I  suppose  you  got  that  from  your  friend  I^ird  Alwyn?'  I 

cred.  J 

*  Hut  I  won't  Ik;  ki'^pt  down ;  I  will  In  )>nen  I '  I 

Tlii^rc  WILD  no  mom  to  1m;  sairl  foi'  Unit  iiij^Iit-  But  I  was  de- 
terminnl  on  tlie  course  to  take.  Hesidi*,  it  wan  alwurd — ridi- 
culous— there  waa  no  money  for  such  iionspnse.  As  it  was,  how  I 
wa»  to  pay  for  the  mountebank  nonsense  of  the  night  I  did  not 
yet  know.     It  wi>uld  tax  all  my  resources. 

Next  day  xhe  wa.<t  all  suiilesi  and  good-liniiiotir.     *  I  was  very 
3S»  la-tt  night,'  xhc  «aid.     '  Rut  you  know  it  wav  i^nough  t»  tiira 
•nyoac'a  head.' 

'And  such  a  foolish  little  head,*  [  naid  good-naturedly. 

'  lodwd  it  i«,'  she  said.  '  But  you  must  know  they  don't  all 
think  so.' 

'  1  wish  they  did.' 

An<i  ^ht>  liegan  \f>  hkug)i  with  a  sort  of  vonsciouM  pride.     I  , 
knew  h«r  tn  well,  that  my  mind  misgave  mo.  I 

'  I  must  tell  you  a  w-cret.  Vou  know  I  wouldn't  have  any 
i*eicr«t«  from  you —not  fur  all  the  Lord  Alwyns  or  I>iidy  Spankies 
in  the  world  I  No.  But  I  won't  tell  you  now,'  slie  said,  turning 
fretfully  from  ine.  '  I  see  you  are  going  to  he  a  tyrant  again. 
Voti  have  no  inti-rest  in  my  auc<^e*s.  ^'ou  ought  to  have  married 
some   tradejinan's   daughter,  that   would  dresa  like  a  dowd  and 

tve  and  sorajie  fur  you."  ■ 

Al  thin  moment  a  larriugf  drove  up.  ■ 

*  Oh,  tlu-rt!  they  nrr  ! '  she  xaid ;  '  and  I  am  not  dressed.'  1 

•For  wlut?'  I  said.  I 

'Oh,  a  secret.'  \ 

'  I  shall  Bee  these  people,  and  soon  stop  these  secrets.' 
'No,  no,  no;  I'll  \k\\  you.'    And  ptitliug  on  her  most  coaxing 
lilea,  she  said,  'Hie  fact  is,  we  are  going  to  the  photographer's 
— two  of  tliem  have  asketl  to  do  me  already.'  j 

■  Wliat!'  I  Kiid.     '  I  shall  uol  allow  that-  no,  never.'  \ 

^K     Entered  now  the  '  gang,'  open-mouthed,  full  cry.     *  What  did 
^t  tell  yuu  ?    The  Uiing  '\*  dont! ;  and  when  Bniwnie  h&i>  Uvi  vu  ^ 

the  windows ' 

'ImImII  aot  allow  it,'  1  ^d.  J 
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H       They  looked  from  one  to  the  othur.  I 

B       '  My  good  Mr.  Philpotts,  it's  too  Into  now,'  «ai<]  Lady  Spankid 

'  Tou  rfjould  have  thought  of  that  before.'  1 

'  After  this  I '  I  exclaimed,  throwing  up  my  eyes.       '  Did  B 
ftgwe  to  any  of  these  proceedings  ?'  ■ 

^  Voti  will  exoiue  me  if  I  don't  mind  you.  I  have  guaranteed  the 
whole  ttflfair.  It  \»  ruther  cool  tlmt.  you  should  interpose  now,  whcD 
I  have  had  all  thv  lubour.  Come,  my  dear,  Brovotc  is  a  roan  that 
cuu't  be  ofTeiidcid  in  that  way — a  man  that  \*  »o  lU  with  tbe 
Itoyal  Family — and  we  are  keeping  him  waiting.' 

'I  presume,'  said  I  to  Nita,  <you  will  not  dio  anything  in  de 
fiance  of  my  wishes  ? ' 

Nita  looked  irresolute  and  helplemi. 

*  I  declare!  you  nre  not  going  to  let  him  play  mari  brutali 
Come,  my  dear,  I  take  it  Jill  on  myself,'  said  Lady  Spankie. 

And  the  (;ang  of  mounteKinkit  actually  tncept  her  off  with 
them,  t  felt  thiit  it  would  hi.'  us><1ci>h  and  iiiidignified  to  struggle 
where  I  was  curtaiu  of  defeat.  Shi-  was  certainly  away  tM)n*efiveot 
six  hours.  She  returned  in  the  greatest  excitement  and  cxbilara^ 
tion,  for  Brown-Green  had  been  there,  and  superintended  the 
whole  process;  and  she  was  so  enchanted  as  to  pay  but  iittls 
heed  to  my  grave  displea'<ureu  In  a  few  days,  passing  tiirongh 
one  of  the  leading  tliorougb  faros,  I  daw  the  crowd  staring  in 
as  usual  at  u  fa^^hiouuble  photegniphcr'ft,  and  saw  reTealed^-ob, 
liumiliation! — certainly  threu  rows  of  my  wife,  ami,  written  in  large 
letters  below,  'Mns.  PiiiLPons,  the  New  Beauty.'  In  ooe  tb*^ 
vas  looking  out  of  a  window ;  in  another,  Kitting  in  a  boat ;  i^f 
another,  she  was  by  the  seashore,  catering  a  bathing-box,  in  a  kind 
of  airy  dressing-gown.  In  another,  she  waa  playing  lawu-teuwist 
bat  in  hand,  in  a  sort  of  tight  dress,  with  a  gymoaatio  atiitwle. 
Then  there  wtw  the  'La  ValUiVe'  neriefl — the  full  and  splendid 
dretfis — wH)i  a  coquettish  :<mile;  then,  dancing  a  minuet:  thru 
as  penitent — kneeling  in  an  oratory,  her  liair  down,  &c.  My 
cheeks  tingled  as  I  looked  on  and  heard  the  comments  of  the 
mob.  '  Why,  there  she  be  working  out  her  five  yair  piuuul  «arvi- 
tude,  with  her  'air  going  to  be  cut  off.'  I  went  in  aad  bought 
the  one  in  tbe  bathing  dresii,  and  hurried  home. 

'  Look  at  this — in  the  common  shop-windows  I ' 

*  No ! '  she  exclaimed  in  delight    '  Already  ?    Wfaidi  os 
one  in  Regent  Street  ? ' 

'  (.  *0h,  shame!*  I  mid,  'humiliating  your  poor  old  reTeicoll 
father ;  it  will  break  bis  heart.* 

*0h,    nonsensvV    Ae   «mA.     '^  wwmi  to  send   it   to   him-i 
Brownie  has  piomiwd  lo  pve  me  »»  mwft-3  m.  \  X^'s-    ViJ*^ 
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Lord  Alwyn  aays  that  by-and-by  the  Beauties  moan  to  muke 
men  pay  a  royalty.     He  says  that  after  all,  they  muke  the  moooy"' 
oat  of  us,  and  that  thirty  or  forty  pounds  ought  to  be  the  share 
of  each  of  v».     Only  tUnk,  ducky,  of  me  being  worth  so  much  I 
^Why,  it  would  pay  for  a  dross." 

^^  IHHgUHt,  dutgUKt  sceini-d  to  paint  iiMlf  in  my  features  and 
^Boze  out  at  the  por^e.  Logic,  shame,  uU  seemed  to  he  thrown 
Pfcwnj,     The  word  'dress'  bad  touched  a  chord. 

*  And  these  things  they  dressed  you  up  in  I  To  think  of  your 
wearing  the  propertiea  of  a  common  phot^igrapher  I  Ob,  to  llnic 
to  Bocb  a  deigradation — a  clergyman's  daiightt-r ! ' 

'Didn't  you  know?*  she  cried  eagerly.  '  Why,  Brown-Green 
devignod  them  all  specially.  Dear,  yes ;  tlie  greatest  compliment, 
I  assure  you.' 

'The  greatest  humbug,'  I  sjiid  in  a  fury.  '  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  I  have  to  pay  for  thi^e  things  too?' 

'  You  would  not  have  mcdcptnidcnt  on  these  people,  as  you  calll 
tbem?     I  tuppo»e  you  will  pay  for  your  wife's  drcwtP*?' 

I  eonld  only  {^roan.  It  was  hopeless.  The  demoralisation  wa« 
complete.  There  waa  no  consciouaneas  even  of  the  degradation. 
Worst  of  all,  I  bcp^an  to  see,  as  was  before  noted,  that  the  thought 
I     of  such  triumphs  maiie  her  indiiTerent.     I  was  a  mere  wony. 

I  oould  do  nothing — T  kiw  it  ton  plainly — and  sank  into  a  hope- 

idqcction.  I  wa#  not  strong  enough  to  do  battle  with  the  gang. 
Aa  well  might  I  think  of  turning  back  the  tide  at  Jx>ndon  Bridge. 
I  could  do  nothing.  The  worst  was,  it  was  a  victory  for  my  Nitn, 
who  chos«  to  take  the  attitude  of  one  who  *  could  bo  indulgent, 
BOW  that  I  was  conscious  I  had  goue  too  fer.'  This  nearly  goaded 
me  to  mildness.  And  I  could  see  in  the  corners  of  her  Upa  a 
lurking,  hovering  smile,  as  though  she  knew  much  that  slie  did 
not  like  to  tell.     .Some  mischief,  my  mind  forebotied  me. 

Mwinwhile  the  chimney-piecir  mirror  began  to  get  blocked 
with  cards  and  invitations  to  dinners,  bails,  and  what  not.  They 
<aine  showering  in  on  w*.  Here  again  was  a  fresh  seriesoftroubleii 
and  cmharra.'^ini'ntM.  Did  oht?  know  one  of  these  people?  had  sba  evar '. 
seen  them?  Tln-y  u.-ckcd  her  (thin  eoornfuily)  niently  as  you  would^ 
ask  an  Italian  ringer — to  set  off  your  party.  Itwa^meau.  Wcshould 
decline.  Butofcoursesomoof  thegangarrivod.  Was  there  ever  any- 
thing so  absTird  ?  Of  course  Mrs.  Philpotts  will  not  go  without  me. 
And  after  Brown-<rreen  going  to  the  trouble  of  designing  a  coiffure 
for  hert  It  wasn't  to  be  thought  of.  So  it  came  to  the  old  alter* 
native — waa  she  to  go  by  herself? — 'Twas  ruin.  Waa  I  to  go  with 
her? — 'Twas  degradation.  So  that  a  new  course  set.  \ft',«n4.\V»MA 
nyveif  invested  with  a  commisHion  in  l\ie  Ber(\«  »a  «.*''ftc*»s.'i*. 
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Huitband.'  Away  1  nent,  drnwa  into  th<!  wliirlpool,  Nita  flasfaiDK 
on  before  tne.  Site  hud  now  ^rown  iiuiU;  po»fe  all  smites  and 
glitti'ir — wliile  I  cnme  bahiud  in  a  modi'^tt,  nitiL.<Miming  way.  I 
UKeure  you  I  Telt  my  position ;  tlioiigh  rvcryooc  wns  very  kind. 
Perhaps  on  the  principle  of  my  living  nrair  the  rose — iw  v*ry  near 
— they  affected  to  Ust«a  to  ray  opinions.  I  began  even  to  lake  i 
sensual  pleasure  in  my  poaition, sitting  at  my  trough  and  gorging od 
the  dainties  set  hel'ore  me.  I  actually  found  myself  looking  forward 
to  and  enjoying  these  low  i>l«taMur<>H.  It  lielped  roe  to  overpower 
(he  sense  of  my  domcjlic  ciirc*.  W«  Ix-gun  to  go  on  visits,  too,  to 
people  whom  we  liad  only  known  al^iit  ten  uiinutt-s— and  once, 
iuduvd,  to  a  lord'*,  for  a  great  race  mvutiug,  where  thctre  was  to  be  a 
sort  of  Albaml>ru-liko  display  of  rank  and  beouly  —on  a  niniple  letter 
that  rcacJK'd  us  the  night  bifore.  Stop-gaps— ha !  ha  I  Vet  we 
were  to  go, 

I  had  forgotten  the  foreign  Sultan,  Prince,  or  potentate,  and 
it  might  have  Lw^it  fancivil  that  Ik-  had  forgotten  us.  Itut  he  liad 
gouf  away  on  a  sort  of  progrt's«  in  Lho  conndy,  and  I  had  hoped 
that  we  had  done  with  him  and  his  nurks.  I  remctuber,  a  feir 
evuuings  befori^  wo  started  for  the  racing  furd\.  Am  I  nid  I 
had  become  wholly  dt-moralised,  or  perhaps  had  shut,  my  i-yeit, 
wearied  with  the  struggle  in  the  cause  of  right,  and  ucc«-pt- 
ing  the  ingenious  explanations  and  fallacies  in  tbo  devising 
of  which  my  Nita  had  hecome  a  mistreaa.  Indeed*  she  had  no 
time  to  waste  in  explanations.  I  hud  arrived  at  the  alage  of 
asking  no  questions.  Jtut  coming  in,  I  found  the  hall  blocked 
up  with  four  largo  black  baskets,  and  Uibeiled  with  the  name  of 
the  well-known  l-'rench  costumier.  They  had  arrived  f/raiuU  vUf-aae^ 
an<l  I  was  called  on  to  pay  the  large  sum  which  that  expnm 
mode  of  transit  r^quireit.  Thi;ii  was  done,  to  the  diminution  of  niy 
resources,  when  the  reHection  suddenly  came  to  me  in  llx-  sliape 
of  a  simple  rule  uf  proportion :  *  If  the  mere  carriage  eosu  so 
mudi,  what  must  Ite  thr  valuta  of  the  Uiing  carrieil?  How  were 
these  and  other  things  to  be  paid  for  ?  What  was  I  doing  ?  Why, 
it  was  ruin — we  wen-  not  on  the  brink  of  a  pri^ipici^,  but  actually 
gone  over  it  and  lying  at  the  hottom.'    Agliait,  I  rushed  up  to  Nita. 

'  Seo  here,'  I  cried.  *  Are  you  mad.  or  ive  rather?  lyook  at 
the  state  of  the  Imll —tilled  with  boxes  of  Fret;cli  drrsiea.  Who 
is  to  pay  for  them  ? ' 

'What!  They  have  come,  ilien?'  she  exclaimed  in  delight. 
*  0  joy,  joy  I  I  must  run  down  to  look  at  them.' 

*  Ves,  look  at  our  ruin.     Ves,  ruin.     Tliiit  is  wliat  coraosof 
jour  miserable  infatuation  for  being  a  Beauty,  ait  you  call  it.* 
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*  Ob,  don't  l>e  Rhtiim),'  she  pxclaimed.     *  Now  you  ure  f;oing  to 
|Vgin.' 

'Yes,'  I  KttiJ,  'at  tlic  trul.    Was  there  ever  such  wiH,  wickt-d 
Whj,  it's  swindling.     How  can  I  pay  for  th«»e  (Jiings, 
'  the  thousand  things  we  ara  in  debt  for  since  thin  mad  rig 
I?' 
Sho  htughf'd  joyoiiKly. 

'  Oh,  you  poor  fooliiih  miLU  \ '  mIic  exclaimed ;  '  when  will  yoti 
begin  to  know  me,  or  j^ivo  me  credit  for  sporinf;  you  and  xaviit); 
you?     Bid  you  tliink  I'd  be  so  sclGsh  ?     Now  sit  down,  and   I'll 

I  tell  you  a  little  secret — if  you  urc  good,  that  is.' 
I       'Well?'  I  eiclaimed  resignedly,  expecting  some  new  folly. 
'Well,  you  won't  have  to  pay  a  sixpence  for  theee  fine  tbinga. 
They'rr  a^pristM^nt.' 
I  leaped  up.     '  A  piesent  ? ' 
'  Vef,  that  gnlliinl  Grand -duke.     Wasn't  it  charming  of  him? 
Cot  a  telegram  from  him  only  yesterday.     Chose  them  all  him- 
self in  Pariti.' 
Oil,  degradation  I      I   could    have    wished   al.   that   moment 
that  I  could  have  Wen  laid  in  one  of  (ho  black  tK>xe«,  wrapped  in 
the  cerements  of  the  '  fallnlx,'  and  curried  out  thi^re  and  then.     So, 

Ilhifl  was  what  we  had  come  to! 
'  Now,  don't  be  a  fool,'  slio  said,  a  little  frightentnl  at  my 
borroT-iitricken  look.  *  Vou  arc  not  going  to  be  Blue  B«ard  and 
kill  me  ?  ^ 
[.  *  No,'  I  said.  '  But  I  nm  not  going  to  be  degraded  any  more. 
nis  indeed  is  sinking  to  the  lowest  depths.  But  it  mitst  come 
to  an  end.     And  it  has  come  to  an  end.* 

^'Whal  are  you  going  to  do?      Something  that  will  make 
opte  laugh  at  us,  I  am  sure.' 
This    was    what   ithe   had    learneil.      They — the    gang— bud 
taught  her  all  thin— fhis   Innocent  piirson's  daughter.     It  oud* 

ro  tn-mble.     No  matter;  it  wiim  over  from  this  night. 
'  (ill!  a  cab    cabs,'  I  said  sternly.     It  was  addressed  to  »ome  of 
those  Btnmgi-  h.indy-men,  or  aides-dt- camp,  that  seem  to  koow  by 
Inspiration  whrii  luggage  is  in  quesLion,  and  appear  a^i  though  out 
of  the  earth^and  tn  them  I  gave  my  ordere. 

^'  Hoist  up  thoKC  Imjiit^' 
My  Nita,  who  was   looking   over  the  stairv,  lisleniog  »we- 
cken,  here  gave  a  sudden  wild  cry  and  rushed  down. 
*  No,  no,  no !    They're  mine.     They  belong  to  me.     I  forbid 
to  take  them.' 

But  I  wiu  resolute.    They  w«(t  hoi&ted  u^.    1  ^«A,  '\'n  tk'3«^S. 
person,  and  drove  away  to  the  Victoria  &\AV\(m,  ■wV«t>"V 
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booked  tbam  for  Paris-  1  suppo!>e,  to  the  surpri»e  of  the  dot. 
But  wlicn  I  tx'tiimed,  tlie  scene  that  followed !  Tears,  hysteriCA, 
and  hostile  tlireat«  wen.  &\i€  hudfrietvl»,vhn  would  not  let  b«r 
be  trampled  uu.  For  sbame!  u  man  to  treat  his  wife  sol  It  «ra« 
unmanly.  WTiy  did  I  wait  till  now  to  object  to  her  being  a 
Beauty  ?  How  ussty  to  keep  in  hiding  until  now — all  to  anno;  her 
— when  it  waa  too  lat<  I  I  was  very  well  content  to  go  on  eating 
the  dinnen,  for  she  supposed  I  didn't  fiincy  I  was  asked  for 
myself. 

I  was  epeechlefM  at  thi»  turn.  All  these  topic*  had,  no  doabt, 
been  suppli<,-d  to  her.  Shu  never  could  have  devised  them  out  of 
her  own  inner  consciouMuva).  She  went  on — the  'poor  parMnV 
daughter— or  purson's  poor  daughter ' — and[again  repeated  At  wm 
not  going  to  be  crushed.  She  woulil  be  a  Beauty,  wlietber  I 
liked  it  or  not.  And  if  she  hadn't  those  dresseH,  she  knew  wbeie 
to  get  olherit. 

'And  you  have  come  to  this,'  I  «aid.  ^Xou — tbe  gentle  little 
wife — sunk  into  this  degrndation!' 

'Other  people  don't  UiJnk  so.  Yoa  call  it  degradation.  My 
poor  beautiful  ilreBsttHl  But  wait  till  you  see  what  the  Duke  will 
do  when  he  hears  it.     He'll  make  j-ou  apologiie.' 

It  was  idle  coutiouing  tbe  discusaion. 


1 


IV. 

That  night,  as  I  was  coming  in  from  my  club  in  tbe 
dvject«d  mood,  I  met  a  foreign-looking  menial  with  a  cockade 
bis  hat,  and  bearing  a  letter.  'It  is  for  Alaflauic,'  he  said.  I 
coloured,  and  knew  at  once.  He  wasim-lined  to  be  insolent — being, 
I  suppose  what  is  called  a  di^nYfit  coiitidant — but  I  aeottred  it. 
*  As  it  is  war,  I  am  entitled  ti>  »ee  what  la  going  on  in  my  fiunily.' 
1  opened  and  read.     I  trauxlute : — 

Vtai  u[id  cnptivatiii^  Ia  VnlliAnt, — Sa  oiu  deal  man  will  bo  '  Inital,*  I 
■hall  pnv  voii  h  \ikit  lo-mormn',  M.  rnur  tin<r  mmfmaifUr,  al  fire  c^dock.  Send 
liim  tlit.'u  alxiut  Iii»  affiiirr*.  Itiil  1  mii»t  cnmo  Irta-ntn^iUo.  Yonr  nialih 
and  Ihif  uM  wtinicn  ei(  voiic  stmnl  miiiit  buow  that  it  i*  Mr.  Smilii,  Uio  (Aoult 
nolaij.  To  t«1l  vnu  thn  trulb,  my  procendinipi  nm  h>  walcbed  nod  racwdad  In 
the  voclety  joiiniitls,  that  my  little  lt*rmloM  viiiit  will  f^ure  !□  ibeir  eoUun^ 
AmithBr  r»ii*oii — l.a  Uuiuliolil  i»  jmiwiiij^  n  pnrfoct  tw/rutr,  knii  moMd  nw  Ia 
.n^tor  a  pnrfoRl  vow  [liiil  I  (voiild  upTvr  enWr  t  our  door*.  .VJbb!  I  did  make 
a  {irQiium,  but  tLu  ti>i>  tfiiuitaittr  Lm  Vnlli^re  uiriw  tuch  thin^  into  what  nu 
oJl  pb-criiiri.  Sogts  durrilr.  And  w<«;>  nut  fur  the  Uut  drwMn.  You  iHutt 
wMiT  thom,  or  ««  Hoc.' 

So  humiliating  and  criJ^he*!  had  I  been  by  these  recent  erents, 
that  thia  wn^ibuUon  scarcely  added  at  all  to  my  eufieiitigs.     The 
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ly  comfort  was,  things  were  rapidly  coming— in  fact,  had  come 
— to  a  chGis.  Something  was  to  be  done — probubly  tlie  eclectioo 
of  a  good  cutting  whip,  to  begin  with — or  a  more  appropriate  still, 
my  best  Opera  oruLcb-stiolc^-perliiips  too  brittle,  however,  for  the 
purpoae  iDtendcd.  I  went  out  info  the  ittrept '  to  cool  my  frv«i»d 
brow ' — having  neatly  rc-clused  the  wnvelojw  and  left  it  in  the 
letter-box.  Hov  meun  and  treacherous,  some  Hympalhizing  wi£i) 
will  t«y,     I  knew  what  I  would  do. 

^VTiile  cooling  my  fevered  brow,  whom  should  I  meet  but  my 
friend  and  fellow-labonrer  PaddJngton,  another  poor  victim  to 
society!  I  accost«d  liim  dixmajly,  H«  was  in  capital  Rpirtt«— all 
foctitiouit,  though — shutting  his  eye«,  of  course,  like  myself,  an  he 
went  over  Niagara. 

R'  Well,  I've  got  it,'  he  esclaimed, '  at  liist.' 
*  You  needn't  tell  me,'  I  said  gloomily ;  '  so  have  I.' 
*I  mean  the  place — eight  hundred  a  year — not  bad  bread-ond- 
cheese  lo  start  with.  I  dined  the  old  secretary  till  be  gave  it  to 
me.  Ko,  you  gee,  entertaining  haitn't  done  badly.  But  why  arc 
you  80  down  ? ' 

I  poumd  out  my  wrotchodnoss  on  him  in  pailfulii — drenched 

^^lim  with  it. 

^B    *  There's  a   picture  of  your  degraded  friend,'  \  taid  at  the 
close.     '  What  am  !  to  do  ?     Oh,  what  am  I  to  do  ?     Tell  me— 

^toil  mi?  nomething— you  that  have  done  do  well  for  yourwlf.' 

^H     We  miked  up  and  down   for  an  hour  or  more,  I  suppose. 

^^laddlngton  was  a  long-hi-aded  follow  enough,  as  I  nou7  began  to 
see ;  n  man,  too,  not  without  a  scnsf  of  humour.  He  suggested 
to  me  something  oti  which  I  determined  to  act.  llis  knowledge , 
of  the  world  ajsuied  me  that  it  would  not  feJL  Indeed,  I  foresaw 
that  myaelf,  and  actually  found  myself  indulging  in  satanie 
chocklea  as  I  thought  savagely  of  what  I  would  do.  The  crutch 
waa  in  my  hand.  But,  no !  I  fancy  my  Mita  was  uneasy  at  my 
composure. 

The  next  momiog  i  was  up  betimes.      I  wan  moody  and ; 
leaen'od.     Nita  was  excited,  and  did  not  mind,  looking  at  me ' 
occasionally  with  a  Uttlv  secret  triumph.     I  knew  what  was  in  her 
thoughts — the  casting  down  of  a  rival  and  the  securing  in  her 
ohains  this  meet  fiuhionable  and  volatile  adorer.     At  about  one 
o'clock  she  was  cloistered,  getting  ready,  elaborately  preparing, 
so  a«  to  produce  an  air  of  no  preparation  and  exquisite  n^^t^^ 
I  had  been  prt'^pnriug  too,  and  with  the  greatest  nicety.     Not  to  I 
procraxt  inikte  too  long,  shortly  t".'fore  five  o'cUxik   I  let  myself  in 
aoftly,  went  to  my  room,  dre«iwd  myself  in  full  evening  tonue^ 
white  tie — and  waited  event*.     These  *  evenU '  were  of  latlier  a 
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remarkable  kind.  Half-past  four.  A  fine  piece  or  sfaowy  orinuoB 
cloth  had  been  kept  ready,  under  charge  of  two  waiteis  frcxa  the 
nearest  coofectioDer's,  by  whom  ices,  tea,  flowers,  and  other  deco- 
rations had  been  sent  in  about  four  o'clock.  This,  of  course,  had 
been  tel^paphed  upstairs,  and  the  *  Jane,'  nuhing  down  to  leam 
the  meaning,  was  told  that  'Mr.  Smith'  hod  sent  them  in. 

I  was  waiting  on  the  tug,  in  full  tenue,  when  my  Nita  sailed 
in,  looking  lovely  certainly.  It  would  be  hard  to  describe  her 
consternation  when  she  saw  me  and  my  ridiculous  costume,  as  it 
must  have  seemed  to  her.  She  gave  a  little  cry.  '  You  bere!' 
But  I  stepped  between  her  and  the  docv. 

*  Hush  1  *  I  said,  *  the  company  ore  arriving.  Mr.  Smitli  has 
asked  all  his  friends.   Why  should  I  be  left  out  in  my  own  house  ? ' 

At  half-past  four  a  carriage  drew  up.  The  red  cloth  was  un- 
furled, and  the  'company'  began  to  arrive— Lord  Alwyn,  Lady 
Spankie,  and  innumerable  persons  of  the  set  all  pouring  in.  They 
were  in  convulsions — I  must  own  it — at  my  costume ;  but  I  ex- 
plained with  perfect  gravity  that  we  were  expecting  HiaRoyal  Higb- 
nesH  the  Grand-duke,  who  wrote  to  Nita — '  Why  I  know  otrt,  I 
am  sure,'  I  said,  turning  to  her — '  that  he  preferred  to  come  as  Mr. 
Smitli,.  Now,  when  a  man  of  his  position  honours  my  humble 
abode — a  little  squeezed  house,  next  to  a  mews —with  his  presence, 
I  am  determined  to  receive  him  suitably  and  with  distinction.' 

I  heard  Lord  Alwyn,  turning  to  Nita,  say : 

'  What  b6tlee  is  this  ?     Do  you  wish  to  ruin  yourself? ' 

Poor  Nita — pale,  and  biting  her  lips — seemed  ready  to  sink  into 
the  earth.  *  Oh,  he  is  mad  ! '  At  that  moment  a  menial  came  up  and 
whispered  to  me.  I  hurried  out,  saying,  *  I  go  to  meet  him  at  the 
door.' 

What  followed  was  exactly  this :  '  Mr.  Smith '  had  got  out 
of  a  hansom,  and  the  instant  the  door  opened,  two  menials  nearly 
overturned  him  in  their  ardour  to  roll  the  crimson  cloth  down  the 
steps.  '  What  does  this  mean  ? '  he  said  as  he  entered  hurriedly. 
But  the  door  had  been  promptly  closed,  and  as  be  walked  upstaiis, 
muttering  and  irresolute,  I  met  him  on  the  landing  in  front  of  the 
drawing-room  door.  I  flung  it  open,  and  revealed  the  crowd,  with 
the  attendant  chatter  of  voices. 

'Believe  me,  your  Royal  Highness,'  I  said,  in  loud  tones  draw- 
ing the  bewildered  visitor  in — he  was  quite  helpless — '  I  shall 
never  forget  the  honoiu-  you  have  done  my  humble  abode.  I  have 
assembled  all  my  friends,  that  they  may  take  their  share  in  it.' 

'  Intolerable ! '  he  muttered. 

•  Here,'  I  went  on. — '  tea,  ices,  for  his  Royal  Highness — n(4 
for  Mr.  Smitb-  **.  is  the  secvet  of  Punch — U  secret  de 
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PoUchvneUf^  as  ynu  w^mld  Hay^thongli  I  admire  (be  ilelicary  tb*t 
would  sparr  tu>  the  ghif  of  eDtertaiiiiiig  with  all  statv  and  luugni* 
ficenoe  %o  diitiagi^tlicd  a  viutor.' 

The  ferociouH  look  lii-  threw  at  Nita  I 

•  Vou  will  find,'  lie  mid,  allowing  all  hi*  tc«th,  'tliat  I  will  not 
ib^et  this  amusing  trick  of  yoiint.' 

Again  the  door  was  opttued,  aiid  io  walked — the  Rumbold. 
■  What,  Duke ! '  she  exclaimed.    '  You  h«re  ?    But  which  ia  the 
Mr.  Smith  we  were  to  meet?' 

*  HiK  Koyal  Highness  is  Mr.  Smith,'  I  said. 
Be  ground  his  t«eth.     '  Pardon,'  be  said  suddenly.     ■  la  your 

Ivougham  at  (lie  door?  Yes?  Then,  would  you  take  me  away 
with  you— anywhere  out  of  this  |iiace''''  he  addt^d,  iti  a  low  voier. 
He  abruptly  qiiit(«d  the  room.  Hut  I  followed,  and  eioitedty 
called  over  tbe  balu^U^rs,  '  Quick  T  put  down  the  crimson  cloth. 
Se*  that  the  police  keep  the  strps  clear.  I^it  me  get  down  fimt, 
jour  Koyal  llighness^excusc  me.  No,  tiot  Mr.  !imith.'  Tlien 
to   the  link-boy,  '  Call  His   Highness's  carriage — I  mean,  Mrs. 

^^k     But  Nita  had  followed  too, 

^B     *You   art*  not  angry  with  roe?'  she  murmured  to  him. 
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ing,  heart-broken  tones.     '  It's  not  my  fault  or  my  dwng.' 


Fault  I'  1  struck  in.     'Who  talk;*  of  fault  ?     Jlis  HiglincM 
WH  we  only  wanted  to  do  hiui  m  much  honour  as  potuihle.' 
I  abalt  not  foiget  your  kind  attentioiu — Madame  Trcaehery. 

'And  you ' 

» Come,  come:,'  I  said,  seiiing  my  crutch,  '  non«  of  that,  Mr, 
Smith.     Don't  i>how  yourself  ungrateful.' 

'  What  is  called  a  jkractical  joke,'  said  the  Kumbold  baiighiily. 
'I^I  lis  go,  wiuii»«'.7«»-ur.' 

Tliey  disappeared.  As  I  turocd  Io  go  upstairs  (my  Nita  had 
buTHt  into  Btiods  of  tears  before  tlio  waite»)  we  enciiuutercd  the 
flood  of  giii^«  coming  down  in  confusion^ I<ord  Alwyn,  Ladj 
Spankie,  Brown-tireen,  vtc.     Said  Ijidy  .Spankie  : 

'  A  low  trick  I  What  could  have  pusstTwed  you  ?  Youll  never 
get  over  it.     I  know  I'll  never  enter  your  home  again.' 

'Bad  form— utterly   bad,'  said   Lord  Alwyn.      'Come,  Lady' 
pankie— wc  have  made  a  mistake — ^thal'salll' 

The  story  wan  all  over  the  town  next  day.     The  society  papera 

it,  and  the  vcuumouH  Prince  became  filled  with  a  savage  fury 

lat  seemed  to  be  content  with  notbing  short  of  our  destruction. 

for  Nita,  he  wt  himself  to  'hunt  down'  her  claims  Io  the 

MUty    Patent   by   «ttiug   up  oiicc  more   the   KumboUt,  ■«>«>, 

now  began  to  dectar^  luul  aflev  aU — lha\.  \ua\<\iu\u  Nt^tt^ 
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— tlie  true  classical  oootour,  to  which  the  uDfonned  nwticity  (^ 
my  Nita  could  not  hold  a  candle.  We  1x?f*aD  to  fiill ;  the  matrons, 
too  glad  of  the  escuse,  declared  that  '  you  couldn't  feel  svcure  & 
moment  with  eiich  people  that  they  woaldnt  tiy  aome  of  their 
hoMC-play  at  your  party.' 

But  for  my  Nita,  akal  the  'joke'  had  nearly  ended  in  a  way 
that  indeed  I  never  contemplated.  This  bitter  mortificution,  with 
this  neglect,  preyed  on  her,  and  she  fell  ill.  '  .Scarlatina,'  s^d  the 
doctors — which  she  had  caught  somehow  or  anyhow — oxtA  afteri 
severe  bout  slie  was  left  weak,  wasted,  and  a  wreck.  We  had  to  p 
down  to  the  old  parson  for  chan;^  of  air.  And  one  day,  as  ik 
was  recovering  her  strength,  nnd  indeed  the  old  generous  ■>• 
spoiled  way.s  which  had  fir«t  captivated  ine,  I  surjirised  bar 
looking  farnestly  into  ;i  little  hand-glaf>«. 

*0h,  Doaty,'  she  suid  with  a  laugh,  *I  Khali  nc\-cr  he  a  Betnty 
again.' 

'  Cheer  up,'  I  said ;  '  you  we  fetching  up,  as  they  call  it,_ 
wonderfully.' 

•  No,  uo,'  she  raid  sadly.    '  I  deserved  if.    Though  it  was  i 
a  cruel  punishment.    But  I  don't  want  to  he  a  Beauty  again  i 
suppose,  as  the  little  children  are  told  to  say,  it  is  better  to  W 
good  than  beautiful.     Is  it — isn't  it,  ducky?' 

It  would  have  been  bnital  to  reply  that  it  waa  better,  beeaoM 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  lie  a  Beauty.     So  I  laughed  it  off. 

It  took   us   many   years   to  recover   tlie  efliectct  of   that 
month.4'  extravagance.     But  we  got  over  it,  and  u«  dow 
happy :  though  my  Nita  is  now  only  nice.Iooking,  and  no  loni 
a  Beidty. 
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BT  TBX  AUTBOB  OP  '  BOHOS  OF  KILLARNIT.' 

Mtbtilla  boasts  a  marble  brow, 

B;  eboQ  tresses  softl;  swept ; 
Myrtilla's  mouth  is  Cupid's  bow, 

la  rosy  nectar  newly  dipped ; 
And  heaven's  own  azure  lights  her  eyes ; 

Her  cheek  bids  roses  blnsh  in  vain : 
Say,  shall  the  sorran  Nymph  surprise 

This  bosom  with  her  conquering  chain  ? 

Nay  I  I  mistrust  the  studied  skill 

That  twines  her  tresses'  silkeD  snare ; 
The  honied  sigh  her  lips  distil 

Is  heaved  with  too  consummate  care ; 
Her  eyes  with  all  too  amorous  art 

Now  shun  and  now  upon  me  shine : 
Too  well  thou  hast  rehearsed  thy  part, 

Mjfrtilla,  ever  to  be  mine  I 


«% 


s* 


I. 

Brkihton  was  gay  and  full  nnil  hot,  had  SuUr^ring  mildly  w'ltit 
RXoitentent;  tlie  race  w«ek  hail  nttTactcd  Imiidrodii  of  visitors,  and 
the  velvbnitcxl  Clara  TtMnpIc  vit%s  annountx'd  to  appear  at  tba 
tlmtn.'.  ^1 

Tiike  the  rest  of  my  feUow-oountrymen,  I  had  a  genuine  ndtn^^ 
ation  for  tbe  lady.     I  knew  lier  froiu  her  pbotognpli.'*  and   from 
b«r  acting,  and  I  had  seen  her  oooasioDally  in  the  Park.     Sh4>  was 
singularly  lieautifiil,  and  attracted  almosl  a.4  uiiil-Ii  attention  as 
latest  proffftBiunal  licaiity.     NVbo  «he  was,  or  wliat  wiut  her  orig 
it  ]ia<l   never  lu-irn  my  l)u:tinet»  to  in<fiiire.     I  don't   cam  at 
mixing  in  liuli(>iniitii  mciKty;  not  that  I  fi^r  lack  of  appfH^ialifl 
liiit  I  owu  it  to  inyNulf  to  sustain  and  increase  my  reputation, 
when  feaAJlik',  to  uxtvnd  it  among  peopk  rich  in  wraith  and  in 
faviiur  of  their  Sovereign. 

So  I  knew  nothing  of  Clara  Temple  or  the.  like  of  her.  I 
never  been  uml>itioii»  of  being  pentonally  aG^iuainte^l  with 
actress,  since  the  day  I  sent  a  ncv«r-to-h»-retumcd  play  to  the 
lady  manugerof  my  favourito  theatre.  I  could  udmire  a  prelly 
womun  from  the  slalls,  hut  never,  wen  vb»ti  a  tx>y,  hud  I  been 
smitten  with  that  short  but  ecstatic  passion  for  a  beautiful  player 
which  I  am  given  to  undenttund  is  tisually  a  favourite  it^m  in  the 
experience  of  youth.  Acting  iu  the  iuterests  of  society,  I  oow 
hla<.'k-balled  an  actor  ambitiuiu  of  becoming  a  member  of  tlw 
Geranium  t.'lub,  and  conscientiously  believed  that  I  waa  doing  no 
more  ttiau  my  duly.  The  proposer  of  that  actor  wa.t  a  profeaaional 
literary  man.  and  wrote  unpleasantly  about  my  novel  'Withered  in 
the  Bull.'  Tile  wri'tch  wax  of  ooiirin*  iuQtienced  by  evil  emotions, 
for  most  of  my  friends  have  ilectared  thentselves  mightily  imprened 
with  tile  book,  und  I  can  houeiitly  aswrt  that  it  cost  me  yearn  of 
matured  thought  und  at  least  a  hundred  pounds  before  ft, 
publitihed^^^^^^ 

VrTiy  I^^^^^Si  to  Brighton  for  the  race  week  I  an 
all  clear.  thin"  horiit?!,  and  sport  per  m  poa 

no  chart  i,  -■■  ci-rlain  to  be  full,  and  it 

IKUsfbLe  \  ■:  young  person  witli  qualific 
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tiooi  to  suit  my  groiKlmuthor,  aod  u  temper  to  con-expond  with 
my  own.  The  vcm-rablp  lady  bad  writton  liit«1y  congrfttiilatiuf; 
me  tipoD  my  CKcapt- from  the  toils  of  'that  pretty  Amt'rk'an  ; ' ' 
rising  me,  moreover,  to  cultivate  the  graces,  to  remember  that  I 
*Ba  oo  loo^r  young,  and  to  slndy  I^ord  Cheeterfield.     To  tell  the 

kunvamiiih«d  truth,  I  was  liecomiug  rather  weary  of  tny  eearch. 
My  irrsndmother'fl  estate  would  come  to  me  only  on  the  condition 
that  I  married  a  lady  of  whom  ehe  approved,  ^'ery  well,  I  often 
thought,  if  I  cannot  succeed  to  the  land  without  the  wife,  1  will 
be  content  with  my  prosent  lot :  an  income  siifficii-nt  fora  baehelor, 
comfortable  chambers,  and  a  hriirt  free  from  gujlf.  Hut  on  bright 
days,  when  twinges  of  rbcumntixm  were  forgotten  and  mydigestion 
was  in  exrellewt  working  order,  when  my  Mx-and-tbirly  yeam 
^eemed  lessened  by  a  third  of  the  whole,  then  1 — why,  then,  I 
lOnght  I  would  prosecute  my  honourable  design,  for  shame  it 
e  that  such   fat  and  goodly  lands  should  pass  into  less  sym- 

ic  hands  than  mine  own. 
Brighton,  as  ]  have  remarked,  whk  gay  and  fult  and  hot.  The 
ing's  lioad  wa^t  tliick  with  vehich'tt.  DragH,  waggonettes ' 
barouches,  victorias,  and  dog-irart«  were  gtdly  speeding  up  itml'l 
down,  mo«t  of  them  eaittwnrd  towards  the  niee-eourw,  crowded 
with  fair  ones,  who.-w-  toilettes  fresh  from  Goodwood  wexc  a  sight 
of  themselves.  I  hiul  arrived  at  the  Grand  Hotel  the  night  before, 
and,  knowing  no  one,  hiul  passed  an  eveningmonotonoiis  enough  to 
suit  my  con<litiou  of  mind.  Thei  smoking-room  wait  crowded,  but 
I  felt  all  the  more  solitary  for  the  crowd.  On  the  morning  I  write 
about,  I  had  breakfasted  alone  after  a  melancholy  plunge  into 
Brill's,  and  was  slowly  eoufliiniing  ray  first  cigar  on  the  Parade. 
Though  passive  and  silent,  I  wai«  not  altogether  dissatisfied  with 
myself.  I  had  been  reading  for  the  thirteenlh  time  some  venx:s 
of  my  own  which  had  n.*cent.ly  bueu  published  in  a  magu7.ine,  and  I 
had  no  doubt  that  I  had  diseovered  some  additional  l>eaulies  in 
them  that  very  moiniog.  If  one  couldn't  succeed  as  a  butterfly 
of  fashion  in  eugngtng  the  sympathies  of  the  frivolous  members  of 
one  aex,  it  was  a  relief  to  think  tlmt  one  could  appenl  to  the 
intellects  of  the  thoughtful  of  Ijoth.  Considerably  rea:«ured  by 
the  reflection,  surrounding  objects  assumed  a  more  sunny  aopecli 
and  when  presently  my  old  friend  Lady  Millefleurs  drove  paKt  ia 
her  victoria,  I  felt  that  the  world  had  iomo  pleasant  attributes,  and' 
at  her  lujght  smile  was  one  of  them. 
*  Mow  nice  of  you  to  lie  here,  Mr.  Killjoy,'  said  she  as  her 
up.     'Can    you    tell    me    iiuylbiug    about   the 

'.Sm  Bebnm  HoliiUy  Kiunter.  U1». 
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•  Nothing,  Lady  Millefleurs.    I  know  very  little  about  faorsee.* 
re  was  another  lady  in  the  victoria  with  whose  face  1  wai 
miliar,  a  handsome  creature,  richly  but  not  tastefully  dreesed, 

'  RPfimed  to  take  more   interest  in   otir  conversatioii   than  ii 
(.•onsidered  camrixR  U  faut  before  an  introduction.     Most  of 

ladiea  I  know  would  have  looked  straight  Ijefore  them  or  down 
their  Doses  with  a  vain  attempt  to  appear  unconscious  that  any 
conversation  was  going  on  at  all. 

This  lady,  however,  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  our  remarks ; 
in  fact,  she  seemed  to  invite  an  observation  from  me — so  much  so, 
that  I  proceeded  to  offer  her  one,  the  most  original  I  had  about 
me. 

'  Charming  day,  isn't  it  ?     Going  to  the  course,  I  suppose  ? ' 

She  was  going  to  the  coiKse,  and  so  was  Lady  MiUefleurs,  who 
regretted  that  she  had  no  available  space  for  me  in  the  carriage. 

'  I  want  you  to  back  my  husband's  horse  for  the  Btakes,  Mr. 
Killjoy,'  said  she;  'so  follow  us  as  soon  as  you  can.  Sir  Lionel 
has  backed  him,  I  am  told,  and  I  want  you  to  get  for  me  the 
longest  odds  possible,' 

As  she  spoke,  a  dra^;  passed  by  drawn  by  a  magnificent  team 
of  roans,  a  portly  gentleman  on  the  box  handling  the  reina.  I 
directed  Lady  MiUefleuTB'  attention  to  the  brave  spectacle,  and 
whispered : 

'  There  is  your  husband.  Sir  Lionel  1 ' 

'  Ah  I '  replied  her  ladyship,  raising  her  jmuM-Ti^?.  •  I  haven't 
Been  him  for  four  years.     Dear  me,  how  stout  he  has  grown  I ' 

The  lady  by  her  side  burst  out  laughing.  I  didn't  quite 
admire  the  'form'  which  allowed  such  merriment,  but  I^dy 
MilleBeurs  did  not  object. 

'Then  you  will  join  us  on  the  course,  Mr.  Killjoy,'  she  said; 
'  make  haste,  for  I  want  your  help ; '  and  then  they  drove  oflf. 

I  followed  them  after  a  due  interval,  wondering  who  the  lady 
might  be  who  gave  such  free  vent  to  her  emotions.  I^ady 
MiUefleurs'  friends  were  always  attractive ;  but  I  b^^  to  think, 
after  some  experience  of  them,  that  a  little  judgment  sprinkled  aa 
the  selection  would  do  no  harm  to  her  ladyship  or  anyone  else 
who  might  happen  to  meet  them.  True,  she  and  I  had  met  quite 
casually,  but  our  acquaintance  was  not  to  be  judged  from  an 
ordinary  standpoint.  I  reached  the  course  rather  wishing  that 
her  ladyship  had  either  gone  alone  or  taken  some  less  de- 
monstrative £riend  in  her  train. 

There  were  not  too  many  ladies  on  the  ground  to  cause  me  mooh 
trouble  in  finding  her  seated  in  a  roomy  waggonette  surronnded  by 
frjenda,  amongst  whom  I  recognised  the  Vicomte  de  B^lettrea  and 
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vivaoious  }'Oimg  Club  friend,  Freddy  MuDsficld,  wlio  contrivra 
to  know  pverybody,  and  generally  manages  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  society  where  I  eaii  best,  flispeiijt*  with  his.  They  seemed 
a  merry  party,  however,  and  weru  pn^iparing  to  discuss  a  generous 

»jDD<!bei>n  whicb  M.  lo  Vicoml*^  liad  provided. 
'  Hullo,  why  there's  old  IviUjoy  I '  cried  Freddy,  us  I  approached 
tbe  vehicle. 

'  Ah,  mim  7)w«,  it  Is  himself!'  rejoined  the  Vi^omte.    *fly 
>ickeiis,  it  is  the  Keeljoie.  Come,  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  cbam- 
pigne — isn't  it?" 

'  Of  course  ho  will,'  said  I>ady  Miilefleurs ;  <  be  is  bete  by  my 

invitatloii).   Come,  Mr.  Killjoy,  thert^  is  plenty  of  room  next  to  me.' 

So  I  axcendod   into  tho  carriago,  and,  fM-alnd  m-xt  to  T^ady 

i      Millefleur!!,  felt   more  in  my  element  than  when  exposed  to  the 

I      expansive  salutations  of  my  other  friends. 

^H       Everybody  eeemed  healthy  and  jolly  and  good-tempered,  and ' 
^1^  I   began  to  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.     There  it 
nothing  BO  catching  as  entbnsiann  after  lots  of  dry  obampa 
and  although  1  abhor  an  indiscreet  reveller,  I  believe  I  bee 
entbnsiastic.     Anyhow,  I  am  given  to  nudcrsland  that  I  lapved^ 
from  dignilititl  merve  into  eiii^y  cummuniciitivcucss. 

'By  the  by,  Lady  Milleflvurs,'  I  ituggestod  jocularly,  'that 
bdy,  don't  you  know,  who  was  she — your  companion  in  the  vic- 
.?' 

'  Oh  !  don't  you  know  her  ? '  asked  Lady  Millefleurs,  charm- 
y  Burprised, 

*  No,'  said  I ;  '  and  I  don't  know  tbut  I  am  ambitioiw.' 
'  Vou're  not,  'i     What  an  odd  cri'Utiire  you  are  1     Everyone  ii' 

to  make  her  acquuintimcc.' 

*  Iben  don't  you  oec,  Lady  Millcfleurs,'  I  returned,  believing  I 
u.  point, '  t  don't  coie  txt  make  her  acquaintance  becauM 

not  anxious  t«  be  mad.' 

*  **  Tliat  is  real  smart,"  as  your  pretty  American  would  say ;  still, 
when  you  and  she  aie  friends,  yon  are  just  the  kind  of  man  to  be 
mad  about  her.* 

'  Beally :    Well,  now,  tell  me  who  she  i».' 

*  Clara  Temple." 

*  Oh,  indeed  !     Ali — ^yes — the  actress.     TTandiiome  creatun*  I ' 
*Tbe  Vjcomte  wanted  her  to  join  om  party,  and  so  did  I,"  con- 

my  eompanion,  carefully  extracting  the  unwilling  esculent 
the  ruddy  recesses  of  a  lobst«r  claw  ; '  but  of  course  she  \%  ta 
mwh  nm  after,  and  knows  80  many  people — well,  »ke  coiddnt 
oome.    But  I  have  a  box  to-night  at  the  Vhcaliw,  *n4  "C&«ft  w^\«> 
fytyaa.' 
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*0h,  thanks,  Lady  HUlefleun ;  but  at  Uie  seirode,  dmit  yon 
know,  one  doeen't  care  aboat— eh  ?' 

'One  doesn't  caie  aboat  beautiful  actreMBS?'  asked  Lsdj 
MiUefleun,  bo  mach  taken  aback  that  she  gave  me  her  champagne 
glass  to  hold  fat  at  least  half  a  minute.  <  Mr.  Killjoy,  are  70U  in 
TOUT  sane  aeneei  ?  * 

*  I  hope  80,  Lady  Millefleurs ' 

But  the  bell  rang  at  this  moment,  and  she,  with  her  mind 
more  intent  on  the  raoe  even  than  on  tlie  luncheon,  droj^ied  sen- 
timent and  proceeded  to  business. 

■  Now,  sir.  K)llj<^,  I  don't  mind  con6dittg  in  you,  beoauae  yon 
are  a  man  I  oan  trust.  The  men  here  are  given  to  gossip,  and 
you — never  mind— you  are  a  man.' 

I  told  her  that  I  had  some  reason  to  believe  that  her  deductions 
were  correct. 

*  Here  is  a  ten-pound  note,'  said  she  submissively.  *  Back  my 
husband's  borse— that's  all.  I  believe  he  starts  at  a  hundred  to 
forty.  I  don't  understand  figures  myself^  but  of  course  all  men  do, 
so  go — good-bye.' 

With  a  suppressed  sigh,  I  pocketed  the  note  and  descended 
from  the  waggonette.  I  had  never  betted  myself,  and  how  to  ar- 
range ten  pounds  so  as  to  secure  a  hundred  to  forty  puzzled  me 
somewhat,  especially  after  luncheon.  Still,  the  odds  bad  to  be 
taken ;  so  I  started  for  the  paddock,  trusting  to  Providence  to  let 
loose  upon  me  some  honest  book-maker.  I  had  not  gone  far  when 
some  one  put  bis  arm  Uirough  mine. 

'  How  jolly  to  meet  you  down  here,  old  man !  I  haven't  seen 
you  for  months.'  And  the  arm  was  jerked  against  mine  as  evidence 
of  sympathy. 

The  speaker  was  Frfd-iy  Mansfield.  Happy  thought — perhaps 
he  might  help  me. 

'  Going  to  back  anything  ? '  he  asked  carelessly. 

'  No,  I  never  bet,'  replied  I ;  '  but  a  friend  of  mine  has  asked 
me  to  put  ten  pounds  on  Charioteer.' 

*  That's  odd,'  said  Freddy ;  '  a  friend  of  mine  begged  me  this 
morning  to  put  five-and-twenty  on  the  same  horse.' 

'  Are  you  gmng  to  do  it  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Directly,'  replied  Freddy.     '  Come  along.' 

As  we  pushed  our  way  towards  the  paddock,  I  suggested  tbat 
be  might  save  me  the  trouble  of  arranging  the  ten-pound  note  so 
as  to  procure  a  hundred  ^~  ''  ty,  Freddy  was  happy  to  oblige  me. 
He  had  what  he  wa'  call  <  *>«>  straight  tip,'  and  knew 

where  to  go  for  tiK 

*  Let  me  Net*  te  and  fingering  it 
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affectionatety, '  a  hiindr«d  to  forty.     That  \%  live  to  two  in  fivers. 
All  right.     By  Uie  way,  I  unfortiiUEitvIy  liavo  left  my  cheque-Look 
at  I  li^  h<>t«l,  an<l  I  waut  bo  buck  Charioteer  on  my  own  aceoiint  fur 
trifle.     Po  yon  mind  lendin|;  tne  a  fiver  for  a  few  hours? ' 

Fftintly  as  I  credited  Freddy's  pomeasion  of  a  cheque-book,  I 
wu  nevcrllieless  at  his  mercy.     Another  hank-note  cbaoged  hands, 
ad  I'reddy  diftappeared  inRtanter. 

The  horses  were  now  cantering  up  to  the  starting-post,  and  I 
got  jammed  in  limongut  the  crowd.  It  wa«  not  the  most  desirabW 
colleotion  of  bnioaTi  Iwingn,  but  my  effort*  to  extricate  mys^'lf  were 
iin»>-ailing.  With  the  vnergy  of  despair,  I  puxhi'd  and  fought  rny 
way  imtil  I  found  myself  brought  to  a  ctandstill  by  a  collectioQ  1 
of  don  key -carts  ami  other  unholy  vehicles,  round  which  the  lovely 
August  day  wan  made  liideoua  by  the  diacordunt  utterings  of  a 
profane  mob.  Luckily,  it  took  but,  little  notice  of  me;  for  before 
another  minute  bad  passed,  discordant  utteringB  rose  into  hoarae 
shouts  and  frantic  yells,  the  turf  shook  for  an  instant  mider  the 
beeU  of  the  thoroughbreds ;  1  was  enrried,  staggering,  along  by  the 
presKure  of  unwholesome  sboiilders,  till  I  reatihed  the  course^ 
when  I  naturally  concluded  that  the  mc«  was  won. 

I  found  rny  way  buck  to  the  carriages,  and  n-cognised  Freddy 
fltaodiug  on  tht^  whi-vl  of  a  drag  talking  to  Miss  CUra  Temple. 
She  secmetl  impatient ;  he  was  blithe  as  usual.  There  were  other 
ladies  on  the  box,  and  a  rotund,  middle-aged  man  with  red  whixkera 
and  a  white  hat,     I  naturally  put  them  down  aa  actresses  out  for 

rbe  day  with  their  manager.     Unwilling  to  l>e  associated  with  such 
persons,  I  turned  away  afler  coldly  acknowledging  Miss  Temple's 
unucvewary  n^cognition  of  my  presence.     But  Freddy  saw  me, 
leaped   from   his  perch,  and,  taking  my  arm,  remarked   cheer- 
—itilly: 

^k      *  Awfully  K>rry,  old  boy.' 
■      '  Why— what  is  the  matter  now  ?' 

^r      *  Don't  you  know  ?     An  outsider  has  won,  and  Charioteer  ie 
nowhere.     But — hullo  I  where's  your  watch  ? ' 

^l  looked  down  at  the  comfortable  expansiveness  of  my  waict, 
d  the  only  evidence  of  a  watch  naa  a  liny  portion  of  gold  chain 
:ured  by  its  guard  to  my  faithful  button-hole. 
As  I  gazed  despondently  downwards,  Freddy  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. 

'Never  mind,  old  man,  1  really  have  a  good  "tip''  for  the  next 
ace.     Put  on  a  cool  hundred,  and  never  mind  the  watch.' 
But  no  :  I  had  had  enough  of  race-courses  for  one  day. 
'  Tlien  come  and  talk  to  f 'lara  Temple.    ftVve  wkSa  \»  w«ifc.» 
four  »cqaaial»ace^  said  Freddy. 
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*Tbi»ks.     Miss  Temple  may  be  very  charming,  but   I  dont 
cue  about  her  associates,'  I  returned  loftily. 

'  The  deuce  yoo  dont ! '  laughed  Freddy.     '  By  Jove !  what  a 
delightful  old  ignoramus  yon  are  1 ' 

*Ind<«d!'  I  returned  raeering^y,  but  coniioioQii  that  I  had  most 
likdy  committed  some  blunder. 

'Of  oouree  you  arc.  Mis*  T<!mplc'« 
happen  to  be  the  Duke  and  Duclicss  of 
dat^ter  Lady  Gwendoline  Paddingtou.' 


diiwgrreable   aMoviata 
Marylebone,  and  theii 
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DiNKBB  that  evening  at  the  Grand  Hotel  was  rather  m<vo 
melancholy  than  usual.  The  inspiriting  effects  of  Lady  Mille- 
flenrs'  sooiety  had  passed  away,  and,  like  the  result  of  alcoholic 
stimulant,  had  left  me  flatter,  limper  than  ever.  The  reasoa  of 
my  unenviable  condition  was  hardly  to  tie  deduced  from  any 
material  loss  llist  I  had  vtifTered.  True,  I  waji  watcfa-aod-chain- 
less  and  had  weakly  jMrted  with  fivo  pounds,  bot  my  sense  of 
gloominei«.v  wau  certainly  not  attributable  to  sordid  diairtcn.  I 
hardly  knew  whether  I  was  pleaded  or  sorry  at  the  mistake  1  bad 
made  regarding  Miss  Temple's  as-^ociates,  but  I  was  romewtut 
chagrined  at  the  thought  that  I  had  treated  her  with  a  certain 
amount  of  contempt.  My  favoiirit<^  philosopher  had  taught  me 
tlxat  women  forgive  grave  indiscretiooit  sooner  than  nnall  indeli* 
oac{e« :  and  my  knowledge  of  life  went  to  assure  me  that  women 
whose  social  status  is  not  solidly  assured  arc  quick,  <?Ten  eager,  to 
believe  that  they  are  snubbed.  The  kind  of  woman  always  aoxiout 
to  BDub  her  whom  she  may  consider  an  inferior,  is  proportioDatdy 
ready  (o  aoeept  contempt  from  a  recognised  superior.  Conscious 
of  my  general  magnanimity,  my  rfttlections  regarding  Clara  Temple 
were  uneasy.  She  was  handsome,  famous,  attractive ;  she  had 
evidently  made  some  desirable  acquaiDtances,  was  naturally  ttol 
unwilling  to  include  my«-lf  among  them,  and  I — well,  I  had  ratbcr 
offensively  declined  her  advances.  A*  I  lighted  my  aft«>r-dinuer 
cigarette,  T  b<^fan  to  think  that  I  was  somewlint  of  an  »». 

The  Omnd  Hotel  was  fiill ;  full  of  seiuclesa,  soulless  young 
damseU,  and  matrons  wbo^e  chief  remarkablenen  might  be  defined 
as  an  unoomfcatable  supertluity  of  de»h.  I  could  not  recc^ise  in 
the  lineaments  of  one  any  evidence  of  that  cultured  apprcciative- 
iiesB  without  which  the  society  of  women  is  to  me  toatelesa. 
Bettor  go  bade  to  my  chambers  in  town,  to  my  books,  my  blue 
duna,  and  my  Rembrandt  etchings;,  than  waste  life  among  sncfa 
aotipatbetio  fr)-.     Indeed,  I  would  go  that  very  night,  and  bunjr- 
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g  off  in  eeardi  of  an  A.B.C.  Guide  to  settle  my  train,  I  e&me 
t  a  highly  colmired  bill  which  announced  that  Mira  Clara 
'emple  would  appear  at  the  Theatre  Koyal  in  '  The  School  for 
ndal.'  On  coDsideration,  I  thought  I  might  oh  well  put  off  mj 
journey  till  the  following  day.  JuEt  as  I  had  coocliidcd  that  such 
should  he  my  course,  Freddy  Mansfield  shipped  me  on  the  shoulder. 
He  thought  he  would  lonk  me  up  on  the  way  to  the  theatre,  and, 
by  way  of  a  freak,  would  not  object  io  a  cigar  and  u  cup  of  coffee 
before  lie  started. 

'  Been  dining;  with  the  Vicomte,'  he  muttered,  when  ho  had 
got  his  IntimuUul  between  his  lips,  and  was  lolling  in  the  easiest 
chair  that  the  smoking-room  afforded.  '  Queer  fish ;  always  knows 
everything  about  everybody.  .The  Ihioheaa  won't  stand  him, 
though.' 

'  ITie  Duchess  hjw  taken  up  Mian  Temple  in«t«ad,  eh  ? ' 
*  Ves :  Khe  dote»  on  aetors  «ad  more  than  tolerates  neLreesCB. 
Claru  is  quite  an  aeeompHshed  woman,  and  claims  distfn- 
goisfaed  parentage.  Not  that  that  would  influence  Her  Grace. 
Of  course  the  reason  is  because  Clara,  don't  you  know,  is  the 
bshion.  When  three  portraits,  all  of  them  painted  by  R.A.S, 
appear  in  the  Academy  at  once,  when  a  Prime  Minister  want«  to 
be  introdaced,  and  a  Koyal  Highness  openly  talks  to  her  for  half- 
hour  in  her  opera-box,  why,  it  is  quite  time  that  the  IJiicbeK 
Matylebone  should  awert  herself.' 
'And  in  all  that  (rue  about  Miss  Temple?'  I  asked  In  a 

choly  tone. 
*0f  course  it  is,'  rrtumcd  Freddy.     *I  ooDSider  it  qufte  • 
iritilegc  to  know  her.     Don't  you  ?' 

'  I  don't  think  I  have  the  priviIcKP»'  I  returned. 
Then  Freddy,  after  throwing  away  more  than  half  the  raa^ 
cent  cigar  I  had  given  him,  declared  that  he  was  '  off.* 
'  By  the  by,  are  you  cot  going  to  see  the  Temple  7 '  he  asked, 
111  ling  down  his  shirt-cuffs. 
From  tJie  rec«MSi^s  of  my  arm-chair  I  regarded  my  young 
friend.  He  was  ulmoKt  the  type  of  adorable  manhood.  Yoong, 
CArcless,  baiidsome,  impudent,  and  posseiwed  of  ;i  fn«cinating  want 
of  reverence  for  everybody  whom  he  didn't  care  to  attract,  ]''reddy, 
wiUi  his  reprehensible  forgetfulness  as  to  pecimiary  obligatioDS, 
was  a  youUi  one  could  not  but  like,  And  then  his  appeaivnoe ! 
Cnriy  brovm  hair,  blue  mischievous  eyeis  insinuating  auburn 
moustache  surmounting  a  well-knit  frame  clad  in  garments  m 
irreproachable  that  no  well-conducted  tailor  oould  look  at  them 
without  emotion.  '  Poor  Freddy  1 '  everyone  u«cd  to  say ;  *  such  a 
dear  good  l>oy !  hut  how  on  earth  docs  he  manage  to  live  ? ' 
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At  the  time  I  writfi  about,  botverer,  his  meeoR  of  livelihood  hj 
DO  tnMiiii>  ppprauicd  him  with  Lbeir  narrowoetta.  Wimlil  \  g<>  lo 
the  thodtrc  nor)  itee  Clnra  Temple?  wan  hiit  pemutciit  in<iuirjr. 
After  fiomr  hftiiUlion  I  (hriiii^ht  I  wntiM,  nnd  faurrii^t  nwuj  ii|i< 
itairs  to  dress.  To  l>(!guili-  the  wi'arincM  of  the  interval,  he  cod:^ 
desocnded  to  ask  for  anothfir  of  mj  favourite  h\i\viad<ult. 

The  pretty  theatre  was  full.     Pit,  gaUery,  boxes,  and 
weie  crowded.     Hut.  two  chairs  at  stall  price*  were  offered  u»,  i 
of  which  I  accepted.    Freddy  proferred  joioiag  Lady  Afillefleuniiii 
her  Imx  '  without  purchase,'  as  he  jocularly  put  it.     I'he  I>uke  and  ^ 
DiidiesB,  l<8dy  Gwendoline,  and  one  or  two  adorers  occupied  tbti'^^ 
chief  box,  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  were  immediately  below  their 
Graces,  the  Vicomte  do  licteltres  sat  in  a  promJDcnt  stall,  and 
I^dy   Millelleurs   beamed    Rympathetically   from    her   idagc-boj, 
wliiMiee  a  view  of  the  ducal  vifitorM  wft«  cii»y  nnd  uninterniptcd. 

After  tJie  6rst  act  I  luun^i'd  rouod  to  her  ladyship.     Of  coune^^ 
she  was  delighted  to  see  me.  ^| 

*  Isn't  she  perfectly  deli(jbtful  ?'  she  asked  entbttsiastically.       ^^ 

*  1  must  confess  thut  slie  haiii  surprised  me,'  I  relumed  warmly, 

*  And  this  little  wretch  Freddy  declares  she  is  not  up  to 
mark.' 

*  Up  lo  her  mark,  Lady  MillclleurH — there  i«  a  differeoce,'] 
quoth  thu  imperturlxiblo  yi)ungi>4«r.  '  She  \*-  flurried  and  shy.] 
She  has  »evD  Killjoy,  no  dunbL' 

I  thought  ther«-  mi^lit  Iw  a  «hudow  of  trulli  in  Freddy's  olwer- 1 
vatioD,  but  I  thought  it  Winer  to  say  nothing  and  took  as  if  I  hml 
heard  nothing. 

Lady  Millefleuni  would  not  allow  me  to  return  to  my  cbair  inJ 
the  atalls,  m>  from  an  unobserved  comer  I  was  able  to  gaze  at  Ibo  1 
pretty  petuUnev  and  the  wheedling  hoydenueai  of  my  Lad/^  T^tisif. 
Surely  do  actms,  not  excepting  the  alluring  AUngtan,  everj 
realised  this  emancipated  country-girl  as  the  gifted  Clara  did 
before  my  very  eyes.     ICcr  face  and  tournure  seemed  exactly  to  fit 
in  with  the  powdered  bitir,  tbe  ravishing  patohes,  and  the  waittl4>«s 
Rack  which   hinted  at  the  divine  form   beneath,     I  ooosiiit^ntly 
forget  the  name*  of  all  the  other  playent.     My  eyex,  my  curs,  my 
fiynipathiefi,  and,  1  n-ally  believe,  my  lean,  bclnnged  tbeo  and  for ' 
many  a  day  afterwards  to  Chira  Templi;. 

My  silence  oontinuedi  but  I  presently  became  oonsciouii  that! 
Freddy  wji!*  whtuperiog  to  our  hoetoss. 

•He  is  hooked,' he  murmured. — ' Well,  Killjoy, old  man,' be 
cried  out  as  the  curtain  came  down  on  the  screen  scene, '  wbjr  lo 
grave?" 
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f       I  didn't  chixisf  lo  angver;  my  hciirt  wiut  full.     Toily  Mille- 
Ifieun  replied  for  me,  clicking  her  fen. 

I        ' There  be  chows  hia  wisdom.'     She  xpoke  with  asperity,  u  if 
I  to  check  Freddy's  want  of  sympathy  with  my  condition. 
I        *  NouteiiMts'  wtid  be  boldly.     '  (travity  ts  no  more  evidence  of 
Ivisdom  than  u  puper  uulW  is  of  v  shirt.' 
1        I  Nhuddirred  and  turned  ttwuy. 

I        '  What  a  horrid  ideu  ! '  vztiliumcd  Lady  Millefleurs ;  '  boirid 
I  vnougfa  to  be  origioul.' 

I       '  It  isn't,  all  the  same,'  quoth  Preddy.    '  It's  French  adapted  to 
■  the  American.     Uut  I  want  some  soda-water;'  and  be  went  out- 
I        '  Now  Frnddy  has  gone,'  said  her  Ladyship,  *  I  shall  go  round 
raod  see  ('lara.     Will  you  uome  ?  ' 

I        *  Wherr-?'  I  asked,  my  heart  Buttering  with  hope. 
I       '  To  thf  jjRifii-rooin.     I  promised  Clam  to  go.     Come.' 
I       1  foltowod  licr.     We  eusily  passed  through  the  door  leading 
■on  to  the  stat^,  which  stood  only  a  few  yards  behind  our  box.     The 
fireman  in  eharfje  touched   his  cap  to  my  companion,  and  after 
stumbling  against  two  eceiie-shiftera,  1  found  myself  in   the  green- 
nxMD.     Clara  Temple  lay  on  the  eofa ;  there  was  a  bottle  of  cbam- 
fttgne  on  the  table,  and  close  to  the  bottle  was  the  manager  of  tha 
theatre. 

The  Temple  smiled  at  her  l^yship,  but  when  she  saw  me  8he 
jaculatcd : 

Now,  this  is  n^ally  kind,  Mr.  Killjoy.     I  am  80  glud  that  you 
have  come  to  see  mc,     I  am  not  well,  howevtT,  to-nigbt.     You 
ust  see  me  in  Juliet' 
I  murmured  I  know  not  what.     It  must  have  been  something 
fulitome,  when  I  come  to  consider  what  she  answered. 

'Ab,  Mr.  Killjoy,  it  is  praise  from  men  like  you  that  give*  u« 
attistH  life.  You  lire  us  with  the  ambition  of  being  wurtjiy  of 
your  admiration.' 

Somehow,  it  did  not  Mtem  to  me  odd  that  a  few  hours  should 
have  wrought  eo  great  a  change  in  my  attitude  towards  this  young 
lady.  In  the  King's  Roud,  on  tbo  ract^course,  slie  had  weemed 
commonplace,  oulrfe.  Here,  on  the  stage,  on  the  green-room 
iich,  she  wax  queen.     She  completely  tilled  the  imiigination. 

Half  nncoDsciously,  I  swallowed  a  glasM  of  clutmpagne  olfored 

le  by  the  urbane   manager.     This  want  of  cautiou,  however,  was 

lent  to  remind  me  at  the  momoot,  aa  it  also  did  tfaeftdlowiog 

ig,  that  a  theatre  is  not  exactly  heaven,  and  champagne  not 

always  nectar.  I 

'You  like  her  more  than  you  thought  yomiouM?'  wAVaAij 
MiUd/JiNi/v  artvrwanhf. 
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Uy  answer,  bowerer,  was  flippaDt,  and  by  no  means  expressed 
mv  itUte  of  anxious  beatitude. 


nr. 

Wtm  my  hot  water  came  a  note  the  next  momiag,  addrencd 
tome  in  a  bold  hand  slanting  Ieftwardii,mO!it  expansively  funinin^. 
Hot  water  and  a  letter  &om  a  woman  \  The  conjuDctioo  ww  not 
a  familiar  one.  Hot  water  as  a  nile  wns  the  inevitable  result  fA  s 
aoentad  mimve  of  thiK  imture,  it  lutvor  bad  bcco  before  the  imme' 
diat«  companion.  Who  knows?  thought  I;  thia  may  be  a  happy 
omeo.  At  the  back  of  the  envelope  was  an  imposing  mont^ram 
in  gold.     Ruthlessly  interfering  with  tt«  symmetiy,  I  reached  the 

I  handwriting. 
Dow  Mr.  Killjojr,— Will  you  hinch  with  me  at  2.30  to-day  r    I  hara  Mmf 
lUng  to  I(U  jon  cmctmiiig  tlie  wnUan  of  una  of  yoiii  m<i«t  talaod  fiiand* 
Youf  rcrv  fioes*, 
Cum  Tnn-LK. 
IM  Eiufc'*  Rowl. 
Notwithstanding  the  tmexpectedness  of  tlie  joy,  I  proceeded 
Methodically  wiUi  my  toilette,  and  within   half  an  hour  had  de- 
^tatched  an  answer  accepting  the  invitation.     I  was  glad,  I  mid  to 
myself,  to  have  an  excuse  for  not  going  to  the  raoe-coune.    I 
would  see  this  fttrange,  fascinating  <<n-aturc;  she  wax  apparently 
I     a  proUsm,  and  I  would  study  and  sulvu  Iter. 
With  the  smiling  sun  there  was  a  delightful  breeie  gently 
blowing — from  tlie  ^ouUi ;  go  I  atinU;n?d  on  the  pier  by  way  of 
coUeottng  thoughts  and  inspiration?  for  the  ensuing  encounter. 
DcUberutv  mcditatiou,  however,  was  next  to  impossible.     Inqidii- 
tiveneas  as  to  the  reason  of  her  invitation  was  lost  in  the  raptitnNS 
expectancy  of  the  fact.     Smoking  lulled  my  whirling  cmotiona 
8omt>what  and  acted  medicinally  upon  my  flmtcring  heart.     Psba! 
for  the  inevitable  tt^action  (leprt^j<9^)  pi-rbaps  more  than  the  Joyous 
anticipation  inspired  me— a  man  of  my  years,  boveringaboat  fbity, 
to  be  discompoaod  at  Ibc  invitation  of  au  octree  I     Bab!     A  man* 

I  too,  who  bad  himself  fathomed  the  depths  of  human  emotion,  who 
had  been  fired  by  passion  and  calmed  by  sufTering,  a  man  who — 
but  no.  1  must  not  kick  against  the  pricks.  Nature  made  me> 
Whatever  I  may  be,  she  meant.  As  the  prophet  has  it,  '  Nature 
nerer  make*  auy  blunders' 
At  :2.30  CEara  received  me  at  190  King's  Road.  During  the 
few  days  she  had  occupied  her  apartments,  she  bad  contrived  to 
iarett  them  with  tbnt  enticing  aipMt  which  an  elegant  litter 
Mattered  by  fenuoine  \vuv1a  VnuxwdSaViv^'j  '^<Avw>m\  «A«flEaot.  at  ^ 
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ubicb  I  have  cODHiBt«ntlj  labouied  witliout  success.  It  is  a  knack 
sot  easily  acquiied,  I  am  sure,  but  she  poBBeesed  it.  The  Vene- 
blinds  were  down,  and  the  room  was  cool.  Clara  was  dreesed 
.  tbe  faahiou  that  «ome  people  call  nrtititic.  Tliat  i»  to  aay,  sb^ 
a  drc'KM  uf  some  Hoft  cliiifpng  white  material,  admirab^' 
tdapt«d  to  display  her  sinuous  figure,  with  a  broad  gold  belt 
round  her  waist.  Her  brown  hair  was  gathered  at  the  beck  of  her 
bead  in  a  simple  knot ;  but  the  moat  remarkable  fact  about  her  wai 
the  clear  radiancy  of  her  complexion.  The  actresses  that  I  had 
met,  though  oonspiouoiuly  correct  in  their  ways,  pi-e^ented  by  day- 
light  either  a  pasty  livid  hue,  or  a  glow  of  colour  and  an  arch  of  I 
eyebrow  so  intense  and  claboiutod  as  almost  to  suggest  that  art 
vu  i)ec««Kary  before  astiu-u  coidd  Iw  preeenUible.  Clara  Temple, 
bowever,  bad  that  enjoyable  look  natural,  to  healthy  Englishwumeo, 
of  having  lately  emerged  from  her  tub,  after  having  tiioroogbly 
J      enjoyed  her  tubbing. 

^L  She  seemed  rather  shy  and  reserved  when  she  greeted  me. 
^■Hers  weri>  nut  tiny  bejewt-lled  useless  hands,  only  fit  to  l)e  clad  ia 
dajnticHt  kid  and  praser\eil  from  sun-tan,  but  long,  shapely,  rcaiisur- 
i-agtmothtrly  hundit,  wliicb  coidd  grasp  your  own  in  friendship  and 
smooth  your  pillow  in  siclqiess.  This  was  jay  impression  at  firsts 
and  I  think  it  in  my  beUvf  now.  She  was  quiet  and  self-contained 
when  I  went  in,  and  her  silence  gave  me  courage.  I  Wgon  to  talk 
about  the  races  of  the  preceding  day.  Without  n-plyiug  ez- 
tenstvcly  to  my  commonplaces,  she  drew  aside  the  curtain  which 
separated  the  front  room  from  the  back,  and  led  mc  to  the  tuncheos- 
I     table. 

^K      '  I  backed  Charioteer  myself  yesterday,'  said  she  demurely ;  *  all 
^^Bur  party  were  anxious  he  ehould  win,  especially  the  owner.' 
^f     *Do  you  know  .Sir  Lionel?'     I  asked,  siirpriited. 

*  Yes ;  and  I  am  the  intimate  friend  of  his  wife  also.     Odd,  w 
^JtDot?' 

^1       I  laughed  Eatirically  and  played  at  eeting.     Clara  was  uoi« 
^Bamest  with  her  food,  for  the  meal  was  her  dinner,  and  she  was 
^Eplay   Jviiet  in  the  evening.     However,  we  aatisGed  our  hunger 
according  to  our  respective  desires,  and  Clara  rose  and  ordered  coffee 
and  cigarettes  in  tht^  ilxawiiig-rofini. 

'  You  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Killjoy,  won't  you?'  she  aaked,  re- 
clining at  full  leugth  on  a  sofa.     *  We  actresses  hare  to  husljand 
strength.     Fleaso  smoke.' 

I  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  seeing  that  she  was  also  about  to 

be,  I  offered  mine  to  give  her  a  light.    Stooping  acroM  the  8ofa 

>  effect  a  junction  between  the  two  cigarettes,  oiir  hands  touidMil 
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for  at  least  five  secoods.     That  Rpace  of  tiniP,  short  u  it  «a8,niS- 
ciently  convinced  me  of  the  fact  that  I  waa  onca  more  *  in  for  it." 

I  turned  away,  and  with  traoitpiirent  carelcssuras  picked  up 
a  book.  It  was  the  third  volume  of  one  of  my  own  novels!  Of 
cotirse  I  threw  it  tack  on  the  table  with  a  contemptuoud  gesture, 
fiMiliog  gratified  as  Mily  an  author  can. 

*  What  3  shame  I '  ^e  exclaimed,  *  to  treat  that  delightful  stof^ 
so.  You  must  write  me  a  pla;,  Mr.  Killjoy,  when  I  liuve  a  theatre 
of  my  own.     Will  you  ? ' 

I  expre;«)ed  my  wiUingneM  in  mitahle  but  not  eitiavagaat 
terms,  and  iuquirrd  when  art  wan  likely  to  be  diguified  by  m 
happy  a  combiuatioii  of  Misx  Temple  a»  actress  and  manager. 

'  I  don't  know  within  a  month  or  so.  Of  course  it  will  coit  % 
great  deal  of  money  to  build  a  theatre.' 

I  supposed  it  would. 

'  Mr.  Killjoy,"  she  said  presently,  '  come  and  dl  here.'  Ami 
she  pointed  to  a  low  easy  chair  witbio  a  yard  of  the  so&  on  whidi 
•he  lay. 

I  obcyird  her,  trying  to  look  amused. 

'I  think  you  are  faithful  and  discreet,' she  addt^,  with  very 
little  hesitatiori  considering  the  time  she  had  known  me. 

'  As  rej^rds  yourtielf,  lie  nSMurt-d,'  I  returned. 

*  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  myself.  I  am  !>ick  of  the  subject,' 
Khe  went  on  quite  calmly,  turning  towards  tn«-  and  leaning  her 
cheek  on  her  right  hand.  '  I  want  to  talk  about  our  friend  Lady 
Millefleurs.' 

*  I  am  all  attention.' 

'  I  iuu  very  food  of  her.  8hc  hai  been  more  than  kind  to  roe ; 
she  was  friendly  and  nice  Itefom  I  became  the  fashion,  and  I  am 
grateful.     That  surpritK-s  you,  I  xuppose.' 

'  You  are  full  of  surpri!tcr!>,  Misw  Temple,'  I  murmuifd. 

'  Now,  Lady  Millefleura  i»  wparated  from  her  liu»l«nd,  and  a 
woman  in  licr  position  iw  always  in  the  wrong,  no  matter  how  big 
a  brute  her  husband  may  be.  Lady  Millefli^uni  U-tti  on  horse-races, 
and  in  known  to  play  /jaccrirof,  and  is  mad  :ilM>ut  acting.  8he  b 
coustantly  in  the  xooicty  of  the  Vicomte  de  BrU-ttres,  who  ia — 
well,  never  mind.  You,  Mr.  Killjoy,  do  not  cure  about  gambling, 
and  you  are  an  honourable  mas.* 

I  bowed,  by  no  means  relishing  the  turn  things  were  t^tng, 
however.  I  believe  I  should  have  prefemd  her  calling  me  a  said 
dog. 

t  A  man  can  do  much  more  for  a  woman  than — than  a  woman 
can.     I  have  mildly  remonstnted  with  LadyMillefleurs;  she  only 
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lat^hB.  Do  you  koov  that  yesterday  the  Duke  wouldo't  recognise 
her?' 

« I  don't  knovf  iiiudi  alwuit  \\w  hiiliilf  of  HiiIcob,'  I  answerecl. 

*Hp  wouldn't  Epe  her,  becauee  his  wife  and  daughter  were  with 
biro ;  aod  laAy  Mi)le6euni  is  aa  good  as  either  of  them.  Now.  Mr. 
Killjoy,  you  must  act  for  me.  You  muKt  get  her  to  abandon  bet- 
ting. Interest  her  in  Komt^tbing  elt*.  Make  biT  writt?  a  book,  or 
turn  devout-,  or  Nomething.  Don't  let  that  horrid  Vicomte  mouo- 
»Use  her  eocjety.' 

'  Pray,  how  am  I  to  prevent  it  ?  * 

'  Can't  you  monopolise  her  aooiety  youraelf?' 

'  Ye« ;  hut,  my  desir  jMJss  Teuiph-,  might  not  my  attentions  be 
as  liable  to  mineonntnict iou  a*  the  VicomleV?' 

Strange  that  thii  Hide  of  the  <]ue«tioD  hua  never  occurred  to 
Jier,  I  thought.. 

She  answered  at  onc«. 

■  Oh,  but  you  are  »a  different.     You  are  not  a  rotU ;  you  are 

Enot  a  gambler  ;  you  are  not  known.' 
I     '  I  beg  your  pardon  ?'  I  aitked,  Ki>m>>wb;it  mortified. 
'     "Not   known,'  *be  continued,  thuthiug  xlightly:  *that'is,  of 
ewme.  Dot  known  in  the  frivolous  set  in  which  Iht-y  mix.' 
i     '  Tea,  it  is  true.     I  am  not,  thank  goodness.' 
I     *  So  you  will  do  what  you  can,  will  you  not,  dear  Mr.  Killjoy  ? ' 
ftnd  her  right  hand  was  laid  appealingly  on  mine  for  a  second  or 
two.    r  promised  to  do  what  I  could ;  I  felt  that  I  was  not  commit/- 
Ung  myself  very  far  in  promising  tbnt.     If  I  could  only  induce  her 
ladyship  to  lea%-e  Brighton  at  once,  Miss  Templo  was  sure  that  21U 
would   yet  tie  w^li.     8he   was  of  course  only  concerned  for  her 
friend;  what  people  said  about  herself  was  a  matter  of  indifference. 
'  It  makes  me  misenble  when  I  think  of  her,'  cried  Miss  Temple, 
so  moved  that  she  dropped  on«  of  her  eiquiutely  embroidered 
slippers.    I  eecured  it,  and  with  the  dignity  of  affrandison  replaced 
it  upoa  the  daintiest  foot  I  had  ever  seen.     I  felt  more  empbatic- 
lly  than  ever  tliai  1  ought  to  save  Lady  Millefleur*- 

Yov,  miscrubtr,  Miw  Temple  ? — you,  with  the  world  at  your  ' 
t?'     1  was  not  referring  to  myself  at  the  time,  nlthough  my 

rk  made  her  smile  sof\ly. 
*YeB,   >Ir.    Killjoy,   miserable.      Any  nomber  of   admirers, 
"(carcely  one  friend.     My  own  sei  fear  me,  and  men — wdl,  meo 
are  my  natural  eoemiea.' 
^b     'Mint  Temple! '  I  ejaculated  deprccatingly. 
^P     '  What  I  tell  you  is  correct.     If  a  man't  admiiatioo  for  me  is 
^Pot  dishonourable,  neither  is  it  disintcr^^ed.     There's  the  Duke 
"     of  Marylebone,  for  iostance.     I  am  "  taken  up  "  beeaiwe  I  am  the 
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fadiion,  b«»"«>  people  talk  about  me  and  buy  my  phot<^niph». 
What's-his-nain«,  thn  phoU^raphor,  has  sold  almost  ;ia  many  like- 
Denes  of  me  w  \\c  has  of  Mis, I  forpet  Ikt  name,  \hv  new 

ptofeorioDal  Beauty.  Thank  goodness,  I  haven't  come  to  that, 
hcwefer.     I  can  do  som^hhtff  to  justify  my  popularity.' 

*  Bravo,  Miss  Temple  ! '  I  said  paternally  :  *  as  long  as  yon  are 
so  lion«st  in  your  heart  you  will  not  Ite  unhappy." 

'  Not'  she  rettuued  despondently.  *  No  actreat  can  he  bappy 
until  fhf-  i*  removed  above  insult — imtil  shci«  miUTted,*sbe  *4fM, 
turning  away  her  head. 

'  Then  why  not  many  ? '  I  asked  encourapinsly. 

*  I  have  btien  luked,  in  spite  of  my  peraistent  ooldneiw,*  the 
atuwoTod  calmly, '  but  T  cannot  respect  elderly  epicnrf#,  and  I 
have  no  inclination  t'>nr(l«  frirolons  yoitth.  1  should  rule  ami 
deepiso  both.' 

*1  umleistand  you,'  I  murmured  softly.  'You  want  one  to 
piide— to  counsel  you ;  a  fearless  honest  tnan,  whom  you  cai 
tm»t.'  The  last  fevr  words  were  spoken  tremulously  but  impre^ 
siv«)y. 

'  .\nd  who  inii^t  Ih>  alAe  to  bear  my  tantnimV  "be  added. 
rising  frout  the  ciKich.  '  Hut  no  more  abont  myself.  Then  I  have 
your  promise  about  I-idy  ^lillefleiint  ? ' 

*  Ottainly,*  I  oriod,  as  (be  door  opened  and  a  ^rvant  an- 
Douoced — 

*  The  Duke  of  Marylebone  \ ' 

The  middle-aged  j*fnl]eroan  with  the  red  whixkerit,  and  with  hi* 
whit<>  hat  carried  behind  his  hack,  wa»  n^ered  in.  Cliim  gave  dm* 
hr.r  hand,  and  with  a  smile  whicli  implied  thai  there  wils  a  bou) 
of  sympathy  connectini;  iw,  itaid, '  GwKl-l)y<'.  You  will  be  in 
titeatro  to-nigbt',  I  kopt.' 

And  so  I  lef)  her.  As  to  what  I  had  promised  to  do  f  was 
at  all  olear.  Hut  that  Ckra  Temple  wait  an  angel,  mul  tliat  Lad|y 
Hillefleiin  had  to  be  saved  fmm  wimebody,  I  had  made  np  my 
mind,  i  took  another  ittroll  on  the  pier,  and  t^ocountcrcd  Freddy 
Alansfield,  who  1>eamed  trimnphuntly. 

*  Hullo,  old  man  ! '  he  cried, '  congratulate  me.  I  •'  pidled  off" 
a  ck'ar  fifVy  thi«  moroing  on  the  courx.-,  and  so  1*11  pay  you  back 
your  fiver.' 

I  wa«  glad  to  receive  the  money,  not  because  1  wnntol  i(,  but 
because  it  was  a  symptom  of  awakening  honesty  on  Freddy's 
part. 

*Now  I  have  won  what  I  want  i  ?haH  be  olT,*  he 

'Off  when-?' 
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*  To  Hastini^  I  have  imdertateD  the  direction  of  an  amateur 
'JStaniAtic  pcrtonnance.  We  are  going  to  play  "  CastP,"  and  I'm 
8am.  Qerridge.  The  deuce  of  it  i«,  our  Polly  Eocltm  has  thrown 
Oft  Qwer.' 

'  That  it  a  pity,'  I  remarkod ;  and  then  a  brilliant  idea  struck 
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Freddy.'  said  I  impreasively,  'you  and  I  are  old  frit-nds.  I 
have  been  able  once  or  twice  to  do  yoii  a  good  turn.  Will  you  da 
tne  one  ? ' 

'  Certainly,  within  bounds,  don't  you  know  ? ' 

*  Th«n  a»k  Lady  Millcflpurs  to  play  PM^/: 
*My  dfar  Killjoy,*  urged  Freddy,  'just  think  of  ber  mho,' 

•  Not  a  bit  too  big,'  I  assured  him.  '  Poll]/  Ecdea  oiigkt  to  bo 
■tout.     Girls  of  that  sort  are  always  stout,  especially  /)«W«(-girli.' 

But  t.ady  -Mill  I!  tie  I  irs,  of  course  sho'B  very  i-harmiug,  and  all 
,'  ploadc-d  Freddy ;  '  but  don't  you  know,  sbo's  ([uitc  forty.' 
She  won't  look  it  on  the  stage.     Now,  I-Veddy,  I  really  wish 

do  me  this  fa\-our.' 
Very  welt,  old  man,  I'll  rt»i  her,'  wild  Freddy.     '  She  might 
refuse,  after  all.' 

•  Not  she,'  mid  I  to  myself. 
-And  she  didn't.     81te  was  delighted;  she  had  played  tho  part 

before,  and  would  be  charmed  to  act  with  l-'rnddy.  llcr  accept- 
anoe,  of  course,  necessitated  n  Nojuuni  in  Hastings  for  purposes  of 
rebcarMil ;  Hotbe  next  morning  I  kiw  tiiem  l)olh  off  frtmi  the  etatioa, 
immediately  repaired  to  190  King's  Roail. 
Clara  almost  wupl  when  1  told  her  of  my  succeiis.  Anyhow, 
the  was  much  moved,  for  she  took  my  Icift.  hand— it  was  gloved — 
and  kisiwd  the  happy  dog»kin.  I  never  was  to  taken  aback  in  tny 
life.  Hut  before  1  had  time  fx)  resolve  my  ideas  into  expre«i^ion, 
she  had  flown  U)  the  other  «ide  of  the  room,  to  the  open  window, 
in  ftct,  where  a  detrlaration  of  my  passion  might  have  he<-n  ovwr- 
bcaid.  Perforce  I  bad  to  conteni  myself  with  V3[;no  ionm-udovit, 
whkh  Fhe  with  bewildering  modesty  chose  to  mirinterpret, 

*  Good-bye,'  said  dbo ; '  be  sure  to  coma  to-night.  1  shall  piny  te 
you— no ' — she  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  if  recollecting  something. 
*Keep  aw;iy  to-night,'  and  then  looking  down  she  bluj<hcd  and 
«id,  'I  forgot  that  I  play  Koaaliml.' 

'  And  you  don't  wish  me  to  se«  yo«  as  Roealind  ? '     I  asked, 
itmg  alniofit  painfully. 

•No,  I  had  rather  you  did  not.  Don't  luk  me  why.  Von  cau 
goew.    Good-bye.'  ''  ""  '   ■" 

'Theb  I  rewjgrfsed  her  rwtson,  and  adored  lief  rfct  bet  «<stn:s.\\\- 
t.'<BmatftCfll.^tood  by-tlw- window,  sol  \«&.;Wit^ 
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19  rnntwrs  sped  on  for  a  week,  and  Clam's  fortnigbt'sengagf-" 

!iit  wait  drawinji  rapidly  to  a  clowe.     i  saw  her  nearly  every  day, 

d  twice,  accompanieil  by  a  demure  female  companioD,  ehe  went 

•h  me  for  a  drive.     Althoiigli  no  absolute  words  were  Bpoken,  I 

sure  we  understood  each  other.     Every  look  from  me,  every 

lexioD  of  my  voice,  was  appreciated  by  her,  and  I  would  defy  all 

■■'  demure  female  companions   in   the   Eastern   hemisphere   to 

ine  the  current  of  my  sentiments  when  I  wished  to  hoodwink 

em.     It  was  a  liappy  time  indeed  until  I  was  rudely  disturbed 

'  a  letter  from  my  grandmother. 

'  What  is  this  I  liear  ? '  she  wrote :  '  you,  at  your  time  of  life, 
'ituated  with  a  play-actrcss  I  Will  you  Tipwej'  gain  senEe  by 
lerience  ?  Were  I  not  convinced  that  you  were  bom  to  be  the 
«ol  of  designing  women,  I  should  not  disturb  myself  about  you. 
As  it  is,  I  have  a  vague  terror  that  your  intention  may  be  what 
fools  call  honourable,  for  a  man  who  means  only  amusement  has 
generally  the  tact  to  guard  against  his  ammirettca  liecoming^  com- 
mon gossip.  Von  are  a  sad  trial  to  me,  Ferdinand,  and  you  know 
bow  positively  I  decline  to  recognise  a  •mfsaUiance.  An  inappro- 
priate marriage,  and  my  money  goes  to  build  a  hospital.' 

'  Bless  the  dear  old  lady  ! '  I  thought :  '  she  always  contrives  to 
learn  something  of  my  doings.  But  she  hasn't  seen  my  Clara,  or 
she  wouldn't  write  bo  spitefully.' 

Still,  despite  my  cheerfulness,  I  was  uneasy.  Three  weeks  ago 
I  myself  would  have  scouted  the  notion  of  marriage  with  an 
actress,  but  I  was  in  the  same  position  then  as  my  grandmother 
was  now :  I  had  not  known  and  adored  Clara  Temple. 

The  last  day  of  her  engagement  had  arrived,  and  I  bad  had  no 
opportunity  of  speaking  seriously  with  her.  Of  course  I  knew  that 
I  was  in  love,  that  her  society  was  necessary  to  my  existence,  and 
that  she  was  more  than  gratified  at  my  attentions.  Perhaps  the 
best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  follow  her  in  her  tour.  The 
travel  alone  would  be  a  pleasant  change. 

So  I  determined  my  course,  but  fate  shaped  it  otherwise. 
The  last  day  had  come,  and  I  was  strolling  up  and  down  moodily  in 
front  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  when  a  fly  drove  up  rapidly  and  out 
jumped  M.  Le  Vicomle. 

'  Ah  1  mon  ckeT,'  he  cried, — '  the  veiy  man  I  You  have  seen 
Lady  Millefleurs— isn't  it  ? ' 

'  No :  she  went  to  Hastings  a  week  ago.' 

*  Yes,  yes :  but  she  has  come  back.  I  saw  her  at  'Astinga. 
Ah,  mon  Dieu  I  I  saw  her  act  I ' 

*  Well,  Vioomte,  but  what  about  Lady  Millefleurs — is  she  ill  ?  * 
'  ni  I  by  Dickens  she  is  ill.     Qo  and  Bee  her — she  wants  yon. 
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I  b«V(!  told  h«r  .tomethin)^ :  I  have  put  her  on  her  meta&f.'     And 
tlit-n  M.  I*e  V'icomte  unt^n-d  the  lioU;!. 

RuUier  abrrnvd  at  what  thi;  Pronvlinnin  had  tcild  me,  I  hurried 
Lady  Millvflcurs,  und  fotiud  tlu?  little  lud;  hiuy  packing  up  her 
trunk  and  scolding  her  maid. 

Ah  Mr,  Killjoy  I '  she  cried ;  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you.     To  think, 

all,  I  should  be  so  deceived  in  a  woman  at  my  time  of  life. 

he  forward  minx  \     But  I'it  beat  her  yet.'  ^H 

*  Real  whom,  i/uly  MilleUeiiiit?'  ^| 
1'hitt  envenomed  Utile  vat,  diu-a  Ti^mpls ! '  H 

*  l^dy  Millcflfurs ! '  I  critxl  angrily. 

*  There!     Vou  nre  like  the  rest  of  the  men.     A  pretty  woman 
has  ooly  to  make  eyes  at  you,  and  you  are  at  her  feet.    Bali  I ' 

'  But  what  has  «he  done  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  1  fancy,  at  preseul.     Hut  she  has  heen  trying  to  rob 
toe  nf  my  hti»<lK>n(1.'  J 

'Oh I  uoiiHeuHe,  J^dy  Millc-Heiim,  I  know  Iwtter.'  " 

'  Oh  I  don't  impute  any  aclu;il  wickcdnewi  to  her.     But  «Iie  has 
n  trying  to  cajole  him  into  buying  a  spot   in  London  for  a 
theatre.' 

Oh!  indeed!' 

Ve«,  and  poor  Sir  Lioni^l  hnit  Ix^tMi  ill  all  tlii^  week,  and 

loit   I   don't   know   how    imirh    moticy  over   tlint  wi\'tehed 

Oiaiiot^er,  and   I  never  knew  anything  about  it ;  and  now   he 

,"t  know  what  to  do.'     Here  the  poor  dear  little  woman  hurst 

ito  tears. 

I  tried  to  pacify  her,  and  her  grief  «oon  revei-ted  to  indigna> 

*  It  appears  that  the  little  cat  hud  been  trying  to  cajole  the 
Duke  of  MarylelHine,  but  the  Duchess  got  scent  of  the  matter 
and  carried  the  iJuke  away.  I'oor  Sir  Lionel  has  been  at  th« 
mercy  of  the  wretch  for  nearly  eight  days.  But  she  shan't  bav^l 
the  money.  I  don't  bclif-vi^  ia  ^uch  speculations.  Bather  than 
•he  shouhl  have  tlie  mniiey,  1  would " 

*  Vuu  would  whni,  Lndy  Milletleurs  ? '  ■ 

*  I  would  go  back  and  i-mhire  life  again  with  Sir  Lionel  I '         ^ 
A  far  sadder  man,  1  spent  the  rrnt  nf  the  day  lellecl ing.      I 

met  the  Viconjto  in  the  evening,  and   he  t<)ld  me  that  he  had 
iWamcd  I«dy  Millefleure  of  the  •goings.on  '  of  my  peeiless  ('lara. 
he  whole  affair  had  been  discussed  at  the  Club,  of  which  I  did  not 
hai>|H>n  to  be  a  memlier.     Sir  Ijioael  had  lost  very  htsivily  lately,  andB 
during  tlte  Li»t  wi>eU  had  l>een  couBned  to  his  room  with  an  attack  V 
of  gout.     So  to  dpeafc,  Jie  was  at  the  luetc^   o?  tttt'j  CuwJv^-w.'Si 
a  vrbo  had  Itio  clevernua-t  to  engage  \i\b  s^xn^a^Vie*"  ^ 
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-  **C6ine  iind  takts  a  wHik,'  (aid  U)«  Vioomte  to  m*.    *1  mat  U 
get  the  Fans  Figaro.    They  soil  it  at  th«  itatioD.'  H 

Wo  stroU«d  on  tof^thvr,  and  airired  at  tb«  atatioo  jtist  as  aa 
up-tmn  vax  about  to  start. 

*  Ah  1  look  here — watch  1 '  said  the  Vioomte. 

Od  ibe  platform  was  Sir  Lionel  MilleHetus  leaoiog  oa  tlie  arm 
of  bis  valet,  and  clost!  to  the  carriage  wa»  Clam  Tvm{ilc  ipvii^ 
inBtiiictioDs  to  her  di^mitre  female  compauiou.     Proacntlf 

Liond  wa«  aniitt'd   to  his  scat;    hut   bcfoio   Miss   TemfJe 
follow,  a  porter  wheeled  up  a  truck  holding  a  porttnantno, 
and  stopped  before  the  carriage-door.     A  lady  followed  imniBdi- 
ately,  caused  the  baggs^  to  be  placed  under  the  seat,  tbeu 
her  veil,  she  turned  to  Miss  Temple. 

'  Much  obliged,  I'm  siue,'  said  she,  *  for  your  kind&cas  to 
husband.     I  wont  trttitpass  upon  it  any  more,  bovrcv<.-r,  aa  I  inlCDd 
to  take  Sir  Lionel  up  to  town  myself.' 

And  tlifu  \aA'j  Millvficun!,  with  a  dclkaoua  little  grimace,' 
sprantt  lightly  into  tfa«  carria^^o,  Nit  dowa  by  her  husbaodf  aad 
closed  the  door.  Th«  guard  blew  his  whistle:,  ^nd  the  train  begu 
to  move. 

Clam  stood  silent.  She  was  too  good  an  aotfeas  to  appear 
distressed.  With  a  slight  wave  of  her  handkerchief,  she  bade  then 
adieu. 

'  Ah,  ftfr.  Killjoy  I '  said  she,  rccognisiDg  m« ;  '  I  havf  brou^^t 
them  together  at  lost.     I  am  happy.* 

I  was  not  so  surt;  that  ithe  was,  and  did  not  attempi  to  sbait 
her  joy.     In  fact,  I  left  Brighton  the  same  night. 

Tlie  last  time  that  I  saw  the  Vicomte,  he  w.is  -nirc  that  Clan 
Temple  would  get  her  theatre  built  yeU 
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3fL  CttarjUic  m^  it^  Consequence^. 

BV  JAUGS   FAtS. 

I. 

TUB  SUUX  HND  or  THK  WEIIOIt. 

Pbotshils  liUe  people,  ure  sometimes  so  familiar  that  they  only 
cxcito  coutcmpt.  There  is  one  connected  with  '  the  small  end  of 
a  wedge '  wliich,  from  its  '  constant  appeamnce  upon  platform:^  in 
connection  witli  the  British  lion,'  used  to  form  a  subject  of  mirth 
with  dear  Charles  Dickeos^  and  T  confess  (until  lately)  with  me 
abo.  I  had  lieard  of  it  so  muny  times,  always  Hpoken  of  in  touos 
of  wamin};,  and  yd  seea  no  sort  of  hann  result  from  itx  application, 
that  I  did  not  hclievc  it,  even  as  h  metaphor.  It  had  become  a, 
mere  vajfue  and  shadowy  menace,  like  •  the  beast'  in  Revelations, 
only,  of  conrse,  smallei-.  It  wan  always  used  when  we  in  Knj^land 
udopted  any  improvement  iu  our  nfTairji  borrowed  from  the  Imitod 
Stat««— Bucli  as  nhen-y-cobbiurs,  for  oxumplc,  or  gotouhe*.  It  was 
the  first  Ht«p  towards  'Americanizing  oiir  intititiitiouK,'— and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  Now,  I  have  been  much  the  better  for  sheiiy- 
cobblers  (and  very  seldom  the  worse),  and  I  hcHeve  goloshes  to 
have  been  the  first  step  (although  rather  a  slippery  one)  to  my 
enfranchisement  from  colds.  The  Reform  Bill,  vote  by  ballot, 
table  ioe,  Nt-paid  pepper,  and  arbitration  have  all  been  '  small  ends 
of  the  wedge '  in  their  time,  a."  doubtless  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  world's  tiistory  were  clothes,  combs,  cooked  food,  and  sobriety. 
I  hail  known  no  harm  come  of  these  things,  and  I  ridiculed  those 
who  thoiiyl't  "'"'  li'irm  would  come  of  tlieni,  and  wlm  ijuotiid  the 
above  words  of  warning.  Therefore,  when  a  certain  lovii^ 
daughter  of  mine  whispered  to  mc  after  dinner  one  evening, '  Pnpa, 
let  us  have  charade^'  and  my  brother  the  lawyer,  who  overheard 
her,  remarked, '  Take  care  what  yon  are  about,  Jim :  charades  ara 
the  umall  end  of  the  wedge,"  I  said,  'Weil,  well  itee  about  it, 
darling,'  to  the  one,  and  '  Why  not.  Jack  ? '  to  the  other. 

'Well,  111  t«!I  you  "why  not,"'  said  Jack,  who  didn't  look 
like  a  Jack  at  all — only  we  had  alvay*  called  each  other  liy  our 
boyish  names — being  bald  and  tai,  and  also  Recorder  of  Marybo- 
rongh, '  and  if  you  are  wise,  you'll  lititen  Vn  ig'^  BkiVvKc.    ^-iwi^&s^ 


rongb,  •  ana  ii  you  are  wise,  you  ii  WiXea  \a  vk^  iaNvtc.    v,wiw:^w^    ■ 
L       are  not  bad  ia  themselves,  except  lor  iVfcw  uVu'pK&'C'^  \\*j\.  'iS.  \!^t 
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BMmft  imlucky  accident  tb«y  chaocc  1o  Hocceed,  they  are  aa  ceftain 
B  OM  D.  T.  ia  the  end  of  drinkiDj;  to  be  followed  b;  ■private  thta- 

■  tricals^ 

I        *  Oh,  iiutliing  would  iodiice  me,'  ssid  I  with  con6deiice,  'to 
H  havo  my  house  tunied  upHidi:  down  by  tb«  perfonniuice  of  prh-at« 

■  theatricub.' 

I         '  That  girl  tlicrt',  Jenny,  will  induce  you,'  was  Jack's  oracuUr 

W  reply,  delivered   in   the   severe   tone   witli   which    he   addressed 

*  prisoners  in  the  dock.     'Once  convicted  of  weukuvxs  in  Alluwing 

them   to   act   clmi-ades,  you   will   be   hurried   by  your   wife  toA 

B  daughters  into  tht:  vort«x  of  the  amateur  dnuna,  and -'     Hen 

Ljack's  mouth  was  stopped  by  a  pink  plump  band,  about  an  ioefa 
^ppag,  which  heloiigird  to  our  baby,  and  had  lieen  dexterously  ap- 
plied to  tho  otTendiiif;  mouth  by  his  favouriti^  siiter  (trace.  Sfce 
I  had  picked  him  up  and  cast  him  into  ber  uucle's  lap— who  dot<d 
on  the  child — with  the  quickness  of  a  fireman  who  se«s  at  cnoe 
the  point  where  a  confiagration  is  making  head,  and  timis  the 
hose  on.  In  'Baha's'  clutch  I'ncle  John,  who  was  also  his 
godfather,  was  powerless ;  bis  judicial  lips  could  then  only  kia* 
and  purr. 
'  But  what  ivrf  these  charades?'  inquired  I,  more  alamu-d  tJiaa 
I  carL-d  to  show  at  the  loss  of  my  ally ;  for  Jack,  tliough  not  him- 
self  a  pateriamilias,  had  a  fellow-feeling  for  roe,  I  knew.  •! 
thought  charades  were  the  same  a*  riddles.     Of  ooune  you  may 

I  auk  iis  many  riddles ' 
'  Oh,  you  wicked  story !'  cried  Jenny. 
'  Oh,  Mr,  Innocence  1 '  cried  Grace. 
It  was  hopeless  to  stem  the  tide  of  juvenile  Sadduceeiatn, 
the  more  jjo  as  I  felt  conWcted  of  being  a  Pbari»ee  myself,  for  I 
knew  perfectly  well  what  charades  were.  In  this  atrail  I  looked 
towards  my  wife  for  help,  with,  'What  do  you  think,  Julia?' 
Julia  wa.1  working  at  some  emhroidi^ry,  from  whidt  xlir  had  never 
mitted  hev  eyes,  though  |>erfcclly  oonttcious  of  the  sit^e  that  wh 
bring  laid  to  me,  au<l  idic  only  rai»Hl  them  now  to  say,  "The  girls 
seem  to  have  net   their  hi-urU  upon  it,  Jim;  hut  of  course  you 

I  will  di>  as  you  please,'  which  wun  equivalent  to  going  over  to  Mne 
enemy.     When  a  wife  telln  her  huebaod  that '  of  course  be  will  do 
as  he  plea»c8,'hc  Is,  if  I  mayuw;  the  expression, 'done  for.'     There 
in  no  compulsion — «>nly  he  must.     It  was  not  necessary  for  Jack 
to  bugh  contemptuously  fwhich  be  did),  and  to  inform  me  that 
the  affair  was  settled  from  that  moment  a»  to  tlie  charades. 
•You  see,  Grace,  being  tall  and  ntattOy,' eipluined  Jenny,  *  is 
to  l»e  Thaleatris,  (Ivieen  of  t\ie  KK«iiM0ii\*tA\,\-i\vi,4tw^(^  deal 
fbortcr,  though  m«c\i  in^»T«  V»a,\.Wu\  ».tA  wmlwikv^vAw^^  ».■».  >» 
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be  ber  du^ht^  Lsinpeto.  CmiMin  Tom  tiaa  vritlen  the  tovolu-st 
r»e«  f«r  us  to  recite  in  character ;  and  Ratxi  ia  to  appear  will> 
pit  ull  roiimi  liini  frock  as  the  graudt-IiiW  of  Alexander.  My  d«ir 
.old  pupa  knows  tlie  story,  of  course.' 

'Oh,  yes,'  said  I  coldly,  for  it  waB  the  firet  time  I  had  w«r 
*ard  of  it,  '  Hut  I  hope  Balia  will  not  have  much  to  K&y,  because 
htH  vi>cabu]ary  U  rather  limititd.' 

•What  noiiRfiiTie  yrtii  talk.  pii|Ki[  Hf*  in  to  be  ray  baby,  of 
ursf,  am!  Tluilcslri!*  wants  to  kill  bim,  Iit'caiiw?  he  \*  not  a  girl, 
such  Ix^iuj;  i\w  ciii^toin  ntuon;;  |)>c  Amazons.' 

'  And  a  very  Rood  notion  too,'  observed  Jack  judicially.     •  If 

bad  only  one  criminal  claaa,  or  at  least  sex,  even  though  that 
vere  the  most  troiibli^ttomc  one,  to  deal  with  in  this  country,  it 
would  immi^nsely  simplify  iniitt.i^r^.' 

'There,  you  we,'  cried  Ji-nny  trinmpliuntly  (though  not  un- 
dvntaiiding  hiui  in  thv  Ipast),  '  Uncle  John  i«  already  converted 
to  our  opinion.     He  sees  that  it  will  be  an  excvll'.-nt  cbsraile.' 

r*  Nay,  my  dear,   I    only  said  it   would  have   a  good    moral,* 
wrvcd  the  Kecorder  gravely. 
'The  moral   i^  everything^,'  MsidOiace  confidently;  *  that  is, 
we  can  hire  the  propi-r  dro^sei.     Mamma  thinks  th»t  for  live 

I      pounds ' 

^H       Julia  shook  her  head, 
^H      'Well,  then,  for  six  pounds         ■' 

^H      *  I  never  said  one  word  alwitt  the  matter,  Grace,  as  you  know 
^^ery  well,'  said  my  wife   reprovingly;  'I  Kimply  referred  you  to 
your  fiitber.' 

*  Well,  then,  let  us  nay  sit  pounds,  papa.      That  will  procure 

^^li«  armour ^ -' 

^P      *  Armour ! '  cried  I.     *  Voti're  not  going  to  appear  in  armour, 
^«»Jy  I ' 

'  Oh,  yea,  and  on  horeelmi-k,'  put  in  Uncle  John.  *  You  can 
hire  trained  horses  from  the  Hippodrome.* 

'  Don't  W-lieve  him,  papa.  We  wisih  far  nolbinj;  out  of  the 
way  nor  extravagant.  .lust  a  little  bodyarmour,  with  silver  saadals 
iiMt«*d  of  sl)oe&* 

*  The  well-greaved  Gredans,"  observed  the  Recorder,  who 
prided  hiuuelf  on  bis  clasxical  attainments. 

^K       '  Jnst  srj,'  continued  Grace,  whose  way  it  is  to  take  not  only 
^^Dcnce  for  consent  to  any  of  her  proportions,  but  also  all  remarks 

not  ab»>lut«Iy  of  an  antagoni«tIc  character.     'And  Tom  will  lend 

Ds  his  l)Owa  and  arrows.' 

*Ho,  ao.     You  will  be  shooting  aU  tyiex  tt»c  v^ftoc^  wi^X- 
I    bad  b^ua  to  perceive,  hy  my  wife*B  being  so  <vm\,,  \^\».V  ^^  *^V  \ 
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gestitm  was  ineidiouB,  and  the  whole  affair  of  quite  a  JjaerifKH 
character. 

*■  But,  my  dear  papa,  the  bows  will  be  onlystniii^  at  our  hada, 
and  the  arrows  will  be  in  their  quivers  ;  and  you  said  yon  would 
"  aee  about  it,"  you  know,  and  you  never  go  back  from  your  word.' 

Aud  that  was  how  the  charades  came  about,  as  many  other 
things  do  in  the  bouse  of  which  I  am  the  reputed  masfcer,  whoe 
to  hesitate  is  to  be  compromised, and  to  'see  about  it'  is  a  bindhig 
promise. 

The  girls  assured  me  that  the  'proper  dresses '  had  been  priH 
cured  from  Nathan's  (the  costumier) ;  so,  although  I  confew  that 
they'  did  not  altogether  come  up  to — or  rather  down  to— »ny  ideas 
of  propriety,  I  supposed  it  was  so.  The  spectators,  too,  were  for^ 
tuoately  confined  to  a  select  circle  of  relations  or  familiar  firiends ; 
and  really  t^e  way  in  which  Qrace  stood,  spear  in  hand,  aa  Queen 
of  the  Amaeons,  and  denounced  the  degeneracy  of  her  daughter 
because  she  wouldn't  drown  Baba  like  a  kitten,  made  one  quite  a 
convert  to  infanticide. 

'  Daughter  of  mine  thou  art  not '  (which  was  certainly  veiy 
tone).  *  What  should  this  madness  mean  ? '  she  inquired  with 
ferocity ;  and  then  proceeded  with  a  personal  narrative :  had  not 
she  (Thalestris) 

Sought  the  Macedonian  out  from  amidst  his  wumi, 

And  turned  her  ^ftest  loTe^mngs  to  the  clash  of  cimeters, 

That  there  should  he  a  princess  as  was  not  looked  upon 

Since  the  great  sun  began  to  shine  or  Thermodon  to  run, 

To  whose  bold  heart  not  stranger  should  be  the  rush  of  fear 

Than  that  false  love  which  dyes  thy  cheek  and  shames  it  with  a  tear, 

Whose  voice  should  speak,  as  I  should  henr,  atone  of  victory  ? 

Up  through  those  liquid  lashes  look,  Lampeto :  art  thou  she  P 

Then  Lampeto  looked  up  through  her  liquid  lashes,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  (fortunately  mute)  of  Baba,  thus  replied  : — 

I  am,  I  am ;  thou  knonat  it.    Where  fiercest  fall  the  blows. 
Where  friends  are  few  and  faintest,  where  thickest  stand  the  foea. 
Thou  knowst  whose  foot  is  firmest,  thou  knowst  whose  battle-cry 
Far,  far  beyond  the  foremost  rings  clearest  through  the  sky. 

Here  the  voice  of  Baba,  alarmed  by  Jenny's  imwonted  excitement 
of  tone,  began  to  ring  out  pretty  clearly,  as  if  in  illustration. 
The  spectators,  who  had  at  first  been  all  for  Lampeto,  would  have 
veered  round  to  Thalestris  (as  a  female  substitute  for  Herod,  King 
of  the  Jews),  had  not  Lampeto  been  too  quick  for  them : 

It  is  not  well  to  taunt  me.    Sec  here,  upon  my  brow, 

The  Scytbiaii'a  httxA  f«\i  mootA  nft^o,  «^  ^«  -wauld  think  but  now. 
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Ay,  nod  iiielhink»  not  always  an>  thoae  blue  ejes  m  tune,  ,    ^| 

When  the  viid  wnr-not«  wftketh  Th«  elumW  of  thnir  tlamo ;  H 

A;Fi  and  not  ntnnjit  tliiis,  t<xi,  villi  suppUcatintf  iiindii.  ^H 

VrliDn  tlio  AJbaninn  cniuii'iit,  the  wneter  of  our  Inndi,  ^| 

Wlio  of  tboir  criiM«id  chi(<fuin«>,  who  of  tbeir  mnlLM  mnii,  ^| 
IIm  mmd  tU*  right  Arro  mieod  to  strike,  and  wiigUt  bi*  homn  aK<^* 

Here  Grace  raised  her  right  Imnd,  which,  with  a  very  deadly 
weapoB  in  it,  might  possibly  have  hanaed  a  mouse,  and  drew 
down  quite  a  tornado  of  appIuiiMt.  Kveryhody  said  that  'tJiey  had 
no  idea  it  wa.-*  in  her'  to  i-xprcsw  herself  so  fori-iblj  and  look  w 
Berce,  except  Unole  John,  who  mutU-n-d  Komuthing  about  'all 
wooien  having  a  tompcr  of  their  own,'  which  liuppily  was  drowned  fl 
in  plauditx.  But  now  it  was  the  turn  of  Thalcstris  to  cut  in  again,  ^ 
who  had  been  meanwhile  very  Hucceatiful  in  reducing  Baba  to 
•ilence  by  a  terri6c  Hhaking  of  her  spear: —  ^1 

Xow  'lla  b  truth  my  dnunfahir ;  tbiu  iihauld  i<b«  nlwnyii  apauk.  ^| 

*  Heavcna ! '  thought  I,  but  I  said  nothing.  ^| 
Now  cKn  I  nuirk  hor  fnther  woll  00  her  brow  bud  chork.  ^^k 

*  That's  good,'  said  Jack :  *  eo  can  I.'  H 

Mote — loll  roe  morn,  T  pr«y  thee.     Again  he's  at  my  gldc^  ^| 

Ilij  lofc-moodi  niid  bin  vengeance,  bl«  patriuQ  and  bu  pride.  ^| 

1  nw  tho  oapiivi'  nriui<:i«  watchiij);  wilLouC  bb  tent;  ^| 

Tho  hniightiivt  l<^ok  in  huuiblttd.  thv  proudMt  neck  !•  bent.  ^| 

I  ■mc  tbi>  br>;iknn  nrmii'j,  iheir  noblest  chiefs  in  chAlos,  ^| 

Thc^r  brnvcMit  with  Ihr  viiltiiri-n  upon  ArbeU*8  plaiiM,  ^| 

And  hit  own  wnrrinm  niiind  bint,  nwift  nt  hiR  b(<ck  find  call,  ^| 

Add  thjit  fierae  >t«iDp  that  nhnkeii  thoir  houId — hit,  I  can  mw  it  ftll.  ^1 

N«;,  tnotbpr,  nay ;  thou  do«t  but  eee  thy  daughter  and  ber  cMld. 
Ptimd  wDTibi  flow  fme  and  ft«t  enough  when  wtung  drives  woman  wild. 
Thnri!  ant  no  wnirinr*  here,  mother,  but  thaw  two  tiny  hauda 
Hare  br  taoro  forco  with  Luopeto  thna  all  the  Oiwian  bnnd^. 

And  after  a  few  more  liD««,  finding  ThulcKtriit  Ktill  implscnbU^^ 
',  drew  a  jewelled  dagger  (the  hire  of  which,  I  aflerwurdK  uotioedyfl 
"umi  the  exact  priw  of  an  uttoniey'K  letter,  oamely,  r>ix-iind-eight- 
penco),  and  st.iblx-d  Babu  among  his  flannels.     With  the  tritliog 
cxoeption  of  the  child  himself,  who  resented  his  onu  atsaRdiiattoa 
beyond  measure,  the  porformaucc  wsk  a  c^mpleto  success,  and  my 
nepbew  Tom,  who  wrot*-  the  charade,  came  iu  for  his  full  share 
of  congrutidutioD.     He  had  e\-idently,  it  wa»  agreed,  a  talent  for 
domestic  drama,  and  some  one  miggest^d  aluud  that  it  was  (piite  a 
pity  he  didn't  write  for  the  rtage.     Tom  looked  ut  Jack,  expecting 
ui  oatbunt  of  diitapprohation  ;  hut  his  uncle  only  nodded  and  said 
he  could  see  no  harm  in  f/utf,  bo  long  as  nothing  be  wcoto  ■««» 
accepted.    *  I  hare  Imowii  a  young  man  to  xtriW  lot  >i»  iA*g,fe  V« 
year*,'  wenhit  worde,  'and not  be  a  penny  l\\ei!o««lat\\.-,*  Nt\i\»i 
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well  kof^i 


I  u  rly  hit  at  tn^,  who  bad  had  a  few  plays  in  i 


was 

maDUScript  for  an  indefiDite  period,  though  the  fiut  «a«  only 
known  to  some  friends  of  my  early  duvK,  and  I  should  have  taca 
very  sorry  (from  a  profesHioniil  point  of  view)  had  it  got  abroad. 

Hkere  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  charade  both  then 
and  afterwards ;  but  it  had  been  played  at  Cbristmas-time.  when 
divojvionii  of  all  kindx  abound,  uiid  it  wiu  taken  by  oiir  friend*  my 
much  ii»  a  matU'r  of  courne.  'Mouths  roll«d  on,'  uh  ibc  Ktoiy- 
tellers  say,  and  I  flattered  mj'self  that  tht-  cxcitttmcnt  created  by 
Tbaleatrifi  and  Lampeto  (not  to  mention  Ual>a)  had  died  out ;  that 
tlie  girls,  though  proud  of  the  success  that  bad  attended  Ibeir  firrt 
dramatic  effort  a  year  ago,  were  content  to  rest  upon  their  Isurek ; 
and  that  I  nhuuld  hear  no  more  upon  the  Rul^ect',  at  all  events  ta 
connection  with  the  Kmall  cud  of  the  wed^. 

I  confess  1  had  taken  some  measures  for  self-defence  If 
earneBtly  observing  that,  after  what  I  bad  seen  of  the  fuss  and 
trouble  caused  by  the  gelters-up  of  a  mere  charade,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  pcrtpli'  iiiuxt  go  mad  Ix^fore  they  alloweil  their  back  draw* 
ing-rnomH  to  be  turned  iuto  a  atage;  and  that,  while  I  had  no4 
much  Ui  i;ny  ugainnt  the  Amaxonian  alTair,  I  thought  the  le» 
young  ladies  exhibited  thein»elvc>i  in  ntlier  characters  than  their 
own  before  spectators,  the  more  highly  men  of  sense — and  mcaiM 
— would  be  likely  to  regard  them  ;  but  these  precautions  Meaed 
to  be  unDecet<Kary,  I  was  at  ease  and  unsuspecting  as  Adam  is 
the  gurileu — indeed,  I  was  reading  the  evening  paper  after  dinnrr 
— when  Eve  appeared  one  evening,  in  the  person  of  my  Jiii 
caused  my  fall, 

*  Kly  dear  husband,'  said  she,  *  I  have  come  upon  qi 
treasure  ; '  and  with  that  she  handed  me,  not  an  apple,  but  a  Uttl 
roUed-up  manuscript,  dim  with  the  rust  of  ages,  which  I  presently 
recognised  as  one  of  my  almost  forgotten  plays.  It  was  railed  Tht 
D«put^;  and  though  1  do  not  ^ny  of  it  as  the  famous  Scud^ry  did 
of  his  Arminius, '  It  is  n  masterpiece ;  and  if  ray  labour  cooU 
ever  deseirve  a  crown,  I  would  crown  it  for  this  work/  I  roust 
confess  it  was  a  very  pretty  little  thing,  and  would  have  been 
worth  a  good  many  crowiiR  to  a  discerning  manager. 

'  Why,  where  on  earth  did  you  find  it  ? '  inquired  I,  not  dE: 
pleased  to  see  this  offspring  of  my  youth. 

*  In  tlie  old  cabinet  in  the  library,  my  dear,  along  with  sev( 
others.     As  it  was  a  wet  day,  I  read  it  to  the  girls  this  mor 
and  they  were  perfectly  charmed  with  it.' 

'  They  are  good  girls,"  said  I,  '  and  sensible  girls ;  girls  of 
Udemble  tasle  and  cuUvn-e.  Some  oV  Wve  *A\wi  vVjL<)4were  far  I 
bad,  toOf  if  I  remember  rigU.' 
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*Tbey  w«T  all  cxwllent,  mv  dear,  but  we  liked   Thr  Deputy^ 
hat.     hum  vIUf,  sod  nia»  su  plea^Dtlv.    And  bow  admirablf,j 
we  all  tbooelit,  it  vooJd  go  off  on  tbe  stage ! ' 

*  If  it  ever  got  OB  tliere,  I  dare  .-isy  it  would,'  naid  I  drilr. 
'  It  oi^ht  to  be  Mted,*  miued  my  wife ; '  it  ival)jr  'Might.'    And 

there  tlte  matter  dropped — for  about  five  miDutcs.     Then  ta  mnsi 
J«Mj  with,  '  Oh.  paps,  I  have  euch  a  capital  pUn  in  my  headl 
■boot  yow  b«&utiful  play '.    There  are  two  lady  charactefit  id  it^ 
which  voold  just  suit  me  and  (rrarn;  and  the  third,  the  leading 
eoei,  wenti  really  writteo  for  Rose  Srmood^ — if  wv  can  only  get 
her  to  da  >L    VTliy  >hould  wv  not  play  it  at  home  ? ' 

Now,  at)  I  bare  aid,  I  had  the  greatest  obji-ction  to  private 
tri*«I*  in  a  general  way.  I  think  they  make  young  ladies  who 
act  in  them,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  conspicuous :  and  they  are  alao 
oftas  objecUonabte  in  themselves.  But,  on  tbe  other  hand, : 
was  a  plaj  of  my  own,  really  in  every  way  admirable ;  and  whai* 
eould  be  more  fitting  and,  ind<-ed,  filial  than  that  my  own  dauglf 
len>  and  Umf  Symomly  <«ho  bitd  a  magoifioent  figure,  and  would 
look  the  heroine  to  perfection)  shoidd  see  what  they  could  make 
of  it,  before  a  few  friends,  and  strictly,  as  it  were,  within  the  hoow 
eircle?  The  whole  thing,  put  in  that  light,  seemed  a  ^'ery  pleaanl 
ootiOD,  and  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Tom,  who  frequented  Ihe 
tbeatiea  a  good  deal,  to  ask  him  to  help  as,  I  also  thought  it 
light  to  inform  my  brother  Jack,  being  Izba's  godfather,  the  girl'a 
only  immarried  uncle^  and  having  a  pretty  penny  of  his  own,  what 
bad  in  contemplation. 

*  Dear  uncle,'  was  Tom's  reply,  '  Tm  your  man  for  aitything, 
from  tbe  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  the  Second  Robber ;  aud  1  know 
two  dig'tbU  yoimg  gentlemen  who  will  make  themselves  u^ful  or 

lental,  a«  required.' 
I   thought  hi*  note  flippant,  conxidering  that  the  play  had 
Forwarded  to  fiim,  and  had  no  Emperor  of  Monaco  or  rohben 
in  it  at  nil :  but  1  was  willing  to  look  over  that  in  coUMdcratinn  ofl 
his  services. 

My  brother's  reply — which  be  wrote  in  pencil,  itom  the  Bench 
Juitice— was  even  less  satijifactory:— 


^oniam' 
^^een  fi 


Data  Jtw,— I  wiah  ;nu  Iiirk  with  your  ihMtncak.  DM  I  not  t<>1l  yea 
'that  that  rharMki  would  \-  •  the  taaSi  vaA  of  Uin  wrd^'f  Ft*  got  a  fellow 
hisrn  fur  boTj^larj  with  ti(.>leDc«  who  began  with  adullnratiim.    It's  ths  mtaa 

IwfJ. 

Tours  afftdiautaly. 

Jute 
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1  ik>n't  deny  that  Jack's  letter  gave  me  sd  uacomforUbls  iin-1 
pTe«sion  of  liaving  been,  so  to  itp^, '  taken  in  and  done  for'  byi 
my  wife  and  1  he  girls ;  but  it  was  not  the  liist  time  (nor  tbi^ 
fiftieth)  that  the  thing  had  happened,  and  it  onljr  remained  iet 
me  to  keep  the  dami^^  within  limits.     In  this  there  wa«,  hoveivc, 
»ntne  difficulty,  as  I  could  not  but  agree  with  the  nrj^mcot  tbit 
'  it  waa  a  pity  so  admirable  n  play  should  be  witnessed  by  only 
a  score  of  people,  and  those  one's  own  relatives  and  beloogiogs.  wba 
are  notoriously  the  least  appreciative  of  audiences,'     And  yet,  the 
larger  the  number  of  spectators,  the  more  extensive  must  needs  ba 
the  prcparativoa  t^t  receive  them.     Somehow  or  other,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  got  invited,  although  I  objected  to  ihem  litemlly  ineU 
by  inch;  for,  if  t.lioy  all  came,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  vouM 
be  mueh  tes$  ro<.>m  for  them  than  is  uttnally  allotted  for  the  adii]t_ 
human  body. 

*  Oh,  I'll  manage  Ihat^  cried  Julia  confidently,  *  if  the  • 
does  not  alarm  you.  You  would  not  wish  them  to  have  a 
up  supper,  I  liuppose?' 

'  No,'  said  I  tiimply,  '  certainly  not ;  they  will  come  here 
an  intellectual  gmlitiealion.   Give  them  tea  and  toast,  aud  perhapl  j 
Home  coffee  and  ice' 

'  Tea  and  toast ! '  echocil   Jidia  difdiiiufully.     *  I   am  resUjl 
astonished  at  you,  my  dear  Jitme*.     We  hare  always  bad  aom« 
name  for  hospitality.     Tbcy  must  liave  supper,  of  oourae.     Tfa^^ 
question  i»,  nhetiiiT  it  should  be  only  a  stand-up  one.'  fl 

'  '  'Why,   they   can't   have   a    Lie-down    one,   surely,   like    the 
Bomxns,  as  Jack  would  say,'  was  my  simple  and  classieal  reply. 

'Xitw,  my  dear  Jamej!,  this  is  a  serious  question,'  said  luy  wife 
mproviugly.  '  People  think  nothing  of  a  staud-np  supper,  wbov 
evervbody  is  n^acbing  over  everybody  else's  ihoulder  £*Qood 
heavens  \ '  thought  I,  *-  what  a  picture  I '  j,  and  wrambliog  for  legs 
of  chicken  and  scra[i«  of  pie.  Aly  advice  is,  if  you  do  give  an 
ontertaimnent  of  this  kind,  it  should  be  a  good  one.* 
t.',* Well,  I  suppose  it's  only  a  tjueslion  of  choirs,' said  I.  'Let 
them  have  chairs.'  .^m 

'  Very  good ;  tben  you  consent  to  a  sit-down  supper  ? '  H 

And  I  may  here  say  at  once  that  this  n'os  not  *  the  small  end 
of  the  wedge,'  but  the  other  end.     That  supper  cost  me  ~0l. 

'You    will  givv  ohaxnpa{|(a^  ot  vnuvw&'f  continued  nay  wife 
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indifferently.       *  Supper     without      champagne     vould     bo     ua 
uiomaly.' 

'Then  our  tupper  nill  hf.  an  anomaly,  my  dear,'  said  I  d«oi- 
drely.  *  You  may  put  it  oq  thu  cards  of  invitation,  if  you  please: 
"  Private  tJieatricab  at  8 ;  anomaly  ut  1 1.30."  It  will  be  a  novelty, 
at  all  events,' 

*■  Well,  all  I  can  say,  .I&mea,  ^s^  that  nobody  efver  praices  anytfaiofr, 
however  good— and  I  am  swre  your  play  is  feectUent — xmlees  llwy 
have  champafjnc  afterward".  I  should  l>e  excwdinply  sorry  that 
jour  talents  failed  to  be  u[>prcciatvd  for  the  suke  of  a  few  botUes 
«r  champagne.' 

'  Hut  at  the  thesttres  people  praise  what  they  me ;  and  ye 
except-,  pcrtiapi,  in  the  oaae  of  newspaper  critics — the  managersl 
d<m'l  (jive  tbcm  nliampaj^e  after  iL* 

'That   is   true,   my   dear;    but   tlieatrcs   are    not   a    privates 
hoose.     What  will  be  said  in  our  case  (or  rather  in  your*,  for 
dcot  care  what  they  say  about  in« ;  it  is  your  reputation  that  I 
am  jeftlons  about) — what  will  they  say  when  they  «je  only  claret 
4ad  sherry  on  the  table,  and  no  long  glaaaeM  ? '     Wliy,  "  What  a 
pity  it  13  that  a  man  of  such  transcendent  abilities  should  be 
mean!'" 

So  the  champagne  was  agreed  upon.  This  was  a  mer«  detail, 
though  rather  an  expensive  one.  The  proceedings  in  other  re- 
■pecta  were  wholesale.  'I'he  house  was  literally  pulled  to  pieces. 
Doon  were  taken  off  their  hinges,  and  curtains  brought  down  fixnn 
everywhere  to  supply  tlieir  place.  The  drawing-room,  which  was 
to  Itc  tlie  theatre  and  auditorium,  wan  wrecked  ;  and  un  the  desert 
waste  thud  crejitwl  raised  ncal*  were  erected.  Th*  stage  w-is  put  up 
by  *  skilled  workmen,'  with  their  usual  disregard  to  the  wall-paper, 
and  the  chief  mirror  was  hmaahed  by  a  ladder.  Tbcy  nlmi  dawdled 
over  their  work  to  that  extent  that  it  got  whispered  la  the  neigh- 
bourhood, among  the  people  that  were  not  asked  U>  the  play,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  wi>rk  on  Sundays,  and  tliat  my  duugbters 
played  eacnMl  airx  on  the  hannouium  (o  drown  the  noise  of  tlto-, 
bammeiv  and  Minx.  I  was  at  clmrcli  myself,  and  can*t  say. 
Indeed,  I  was  very  ccldom  in  tlio  hou»«  at  all,  for  it  had  become 
unbearabte.  Anjirchy  reigned  everywhere-,  even  in  the  kitchen, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  take  my  meals  at  the  club. 
^K  But  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  rebcarHiU.  ^Iiss  Soee  Symond^ 
PHftOD  we  had  fixed  upon  for  our  leading  lady,  had  a  temper  of 
f^wSPwni,  and  drove  Tom,  who  was  stage  manager,  ({uite  frantic 
with  it-.  8he  had  profe«»»d  henielf  willing  *  to  make  )>ertelf  useful 
in  any  part,'  well  kimwing  that  iJic  was  to  act  the  chief  one,  but 
it  mu  found  that  this  me&nt  *he  wanted  to  ^l&j  tVwm  «.\V.    9j>ai« 


So 
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wished  to  cut  all  the  good  *  bits  *  ont  of  the  speeches 
others  and  put  them  into  her  own,  on  the  ground  that  ttM} 
^dwarfvd  \\w-  heroine.'  Onttidoring  that  rfie  itood  five  feet  t«)i« 
her  »tiD  shoes,  (hi»  »s«erti»n  wii.'t  ridiciiloiv^  Situ  »f>propriat«d 
even  the  prologue  and  th<:-  t-pilo^ue,  which  I  had  eecrrtly  intewM 
to  liave  spoken  myeelf.  Her  ogotii-m  wiis  so  tremendous  that  the 
othen  quailed  before  it,  like  animals  before  Htn  human  ajp. 
Miignifiocnt  aa  >he  wait  to  look  at,  the  three  TOiing  men  (and  of 
oourra  the  two  young  women)  would  have  wixhcd  Iwr  a  size  or  two 
■mailer,  and  ii  U-vi  dt-grt-es  lew  Ix-autiful,  if  by  that  mnuis  she 
would  have  become  what  the  Mage  people  called  *  pncticabLe.' 
Her  mother  was  *  an  Honourable,'  and  she  never  forgot  it. 

After  one  terrible  scene  (not  in  my  piny)  Tom  came  to  me  in 
my  dressing-room — the  only  iipartmeiit  1  could  now  call  my  own 
— and  protested  tliat  he  eoiddn't  sUind  it  any  longer.  He  miut 
get  nomebixly  else. 

*  Nonsense,'  said  I ;  *  Mies  8ymonds   is  a   splendid    creature, 
and  e^iuelly  correnponds  with  my  conception  of  the  part  with  wb: 
she  is  intruKled.' 

'That's  all  very  well,'  said  he;  'bwt  you  ba^-e  not  got  to 
hc-arse  with  her.     \ow,  if  you'll  allow  me,  I  know  a  young  ladi 
an  admimbly  conducted  girl — who  is  a  professional  actress ; 
fatht^r  is  an  architect ' 

'  1  don't  care  wh(U  her  fattier  is,  sir,'  interrupted  I,  with 
dignalion.     'Do  yon  jtuppose  I  will  allow  a  profe^ional  actrCM 
appear  under  this  roof  with  my  daiighteri*  ? ' 

'She   would   do    y»iir  play   a   deal   more   jiistioo   tlian   thi 
giant  en-s.' 

*  Well,  well,  that  may  l)e ;  but  we  must  make  jiome  sacrific« 
principle,  Tom.' 

'  Then  there  is  Mis*  Kemhie,  daughter  of  your  old  friend  the 
Canon,  at  Eietcr,  and  great -grandniocc  to  the  immortal  actor  of  the 
mnc  name:  she  has  an  hereditary  talent  for  the  stage,  you  know; 
an(]  I  think  I  could  persuade  her  to  help  us.   She  is  a  quick  study — ' 

'  A  what  ? ' 

•Learns  her  part  rapiiily,  I  mean.     Now,  if  I  could  get  ber ' 

*  No,  no :  it's  not  to  be  thought  of,  Tom.     Connider  how 
the  Symondses  wouli]  be :  and  your  aunt  has  a  great  regard 
them.     We   couldn't    give  any   reason  for  packing  the  girl  off, 
excf^'pt  that  she  was  too  tall.     Vou  must  do  the  best  with  ber  yoa, 
can.' 

I  did  carry  my  point  there,  and  the  professional  f^rrice*  ol 
Mias  Rose  Symond*  were  retained. 

Time  went  on,  and  with  it  our  gigantic  preparations.     Pink- 
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Bnd-ffold  canLj  of  inviLalion  weri^  sent,  cmt  to  tbe  one  hundred  and 
fifty  people,  and  thvy  iiItiiuNt  all  acccijtcH] :  llicy  always  do  when 
there  ar«  th^lricnlK,  which  an-  hailed  wit)i  delight  ns  a  vuriatian 
rriim  till*  fU-mui  round  of  balls  and  diuncr^;  and  some  of  them 
iwki-d  [H-riDi»>iun  to  bring  a  IVieml.  I  had  a  thouaand  dismal 
upprchi^nsions  of  &Jlure,  hut  they  were  »wallawed  up  in  the  dread 
of  the  ilramag-rftom  fliwr  giving  way,  and  ftVf  rybody  going  to  the 
supper-tahlo  (whioh  was  undi'nit^uth)I)cforc  thf  proptrr  time.  Tht; 
dnj  before  the  appointed  night  Hrn'vt-d,  and  all  was  ready;  thi* 
houie  looked  like  a  bower.  So  thickly  was  it  planted  with  ever- 
gro^nx  ftnd  floweni  (which  are  rather  dear  at  that  time  of  tbe  jeai) 
tluit  I  felt  like  a  '  Jack  in  the  Orecn '  as  I  left  it  fi>r  Uie  City  that 
loorniug.  I  tiad  not  l>een  at  the  office  an  hour  when  a  telegram 
arrived  from  my  wife :  '  Tom  in  t^ken  ill :  what  are  we  to  do? ' 

I  don't  know  the  irxitcl  ijaculation  I  made  une  of  when  \  read 
i<  piece  of  news,  but  I  noticed  that  my  chief  clerk,  who  w^  with 

at  the  time,  and  who  belongs  to  'a  sorious  family,'  opened  his 
and  montli  and  threw  up  his  hands  like  a  st-maphore :  so  it  is 
||inhabJe  that  it  waa  twmething  stronger  tlian'tiood  gracious  I' 
Tlie  next  moment  1  wa^  in  a  hansom  cab,  leaving  the  letegrani 
Whind  tn^,  the  conl«nt>i  of  which  suWequt-ntly  got  abroad  in  the 
office,  and  gave  ria?  among  the  young  gentlemen  tn  the  ridiciiloua 
rep<.irt  that  the  illness  of  a  fiivourit^  tomcat  had  thus  npset  me. 
It  was  not  a  eat,  alas  I  but  a  catastrophe. 

Tom  was  'down 'with  a  quinsy  sore-throat,  and  a  snbstitut* 
for  him  was  out  of  the  <)ueBtJon.  My  wife  and  daughtei-s  were  en- 
gaged for  the  next  three  hours  in  writing  and  telegraphing  Ut  put 
(he  people  off.  It  was  hardly  to  l>e  expected,  with  all  the  care  in 
Um  world,  but  that  jiome  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  would  (urn 
up  the  next  night,  and  very  apprehensive  wc  felt  »s  it  drew  nigh. 
There  was  somothiug  ghastly  in  Die  notJon  of  balf-a^dozeo  people 
coming  down  to  our  artificial  arbour  in  Jniiuary  to  cat  a  cold  sup- 
per. It  was  like  a  stage  picnic  ;  and,  indeed,  the  stage  was  tliere, 
thougii  there  wa^  no  representation.  As  luck  would  have  it,  how- 
ever,  nobody  came,  and  all  the  little  impromptu  jokes  we  bad 
man II fact u red  to  mitigate  their  disappointment  and  set  them  at 
their  eaie  were  thrown  away.  1  wiMi  the  supper  could  have  been 
thrown  away  too,  for  living  upon  tipsy-cake  and  bont^  turkey*, 
as  we  had  to  do  for  the  next  fortnight,  made  frightful  havoc  with 
my  digestion.  However,  wc  got  through  with  it  somehow,  and 
'om  recovered  of  bis  quinsy. 

Tbe  ap]>ointed  day  a/^am  drew  near  :  and  on  this  occasion  I 

abMlutely  insisted  that  every  character  should  have  his  or  lier 

idri  lOiotdd  not  \tt  Tn&dL«  ioi^ 
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time.    M5  wife  (who,  like  all  women,  will  run  any  rUk)  nlled  ne 
a  '  dear  old  fidget ; '  but  in  thus  us  I  foiiillv'  flattrrcl  myself,  I  had 
my  way.     Tom   assured   me   that  he   hud  placed  copies  of  Tie 
Deputy  in  safo  hands,  aod  that  if  either  actor  or  actnss  pfaould  &Q 
ill  a  duplicate  eotdd  be  procured  at  an  hour's  noUoe.     OiUy  thii 
anangi^ment,  of  n>uriie,  nocendtated  six  more  people  (the  mnxiber 
of  churuirterK  represented)  being  ukcd  to  tbc  cutcrtainment,  and 
increased  tbc  probability  of  tbc  floor  giving  way.     I   was   wA, 
ple^ified  to  fiud  that  my  wife  and  I  were  to  stand  in  the  doorwar  1 
tlie  drawing-room  to  receive  our  guests,  for  undemetUk  thai 
was  a  joiat. 

Now,  it  would  not  be  credited  by  penous  who  arc  uoscquainted 
KVith  the  female  character,  but  upon  the  very  morning  of  tbe  dai 
Pthat  my  play  was  to  be  acted,  and  when  she  ki  ew  that  everythii 
depended  upon  her  keeping  all  right,  that  abominable  girl 
Syraondj  must  needs  go  to  ttie  Belgravisn  Rink  and  break  her  )c 
If  she  hari  broken  her  neck— which,  couKiderlng  tu-r  weight 
size,  nns  likely  enough — she  could  not  have  done  worse,  so  far  at 
wo  were  concerned.  The  news  came  just  as  our  little  eompaiiy 
were  getting  ready  for  tbe  moniiug  rehearsal,  and  a  pretty  com- 
motion it  caiued. 

'  However,'  said  I, '  tb&nk  goodne^a  and  my  foresight,  you  faaTC 
madesure  of  a  tiulistitiite,  Tom :  «o  take  a  cab  and  fetch  ben' 

*  My  dear  .lame*,'  Fuid  my  wife,  turning  very  pale,  '  tbe  lady  *e 
thought  of  was  tM^n  Kcmhle,  of  Exeter.' 

*Theu  telegraph  for  her  immediately,  and  prepay  reply.*    IH 
was  in  that  state  of  mind  when  it  is  dangerous  for  even  &  tnaaV 
Tfife  to  contradict  him ;  and  Tom  started  off  at  ftnee. 

In  half  an  hour  ho  brought  back  the  mewage :  *  Will  come  n|fl 
in  time,  and  (juite  prepared.'  ^ 

I  almost  burst  into  teare  at  tbc  relief,  and  felt  so  molh'Rcd 
towards  the  authoress  of  our  calamity  as  to  express  a  hope  that  it 
ttOttld  not  be  ncce.<«iry  to  cut  her  leg  off  higher  than  the  ankle. 

Fortunately  Tom  had  thought   of  aseertaining  the  new 
fonncr's  height  in  inches — and  even  round  the  waist — and  Ihfi: 
Aose's  stage  costume  was  altered  acoordiogly  to  suit  l>er.     Nou' 
of  us,  a'  it  happened,  had  »ecn  Miss  Kate  Kembic  since  she  was 
eUld,  but  she  hod  given  promi^  of  good  l<ml»,  so  that  we  all 
boped  for  tlie  \n.tX,     I  am  hound  to  say  that  rlie  proved  to  be  vety 
satisfactory  in  that  respect.    She  arri^'ed  just  in  time  for  oii» 
dress  rehearsal,  and  was  received  with  open  arms ;  indeed,  f  n 
to  charmed  with  her  prompt  proce>^ings,  and  aim  touched  with 
tie  remembrance  of  my  old  friendship  for  her  fclher  the  Canon, 
that  /  gave  her  a  parental  Vwa,  nt  w\vm:\i  \  ».■«  "Vwoi  «a%9«.    I 
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coD&iMs  I  didn't  a«k  much  a&cx  her  futber,  but  then  there  mu  no 
time  for  anything  but  business — tliat  is,  stage  budcesa.    She  was  fl 
to  aleep  at  ber  aunt's  house  in  town,  and  retum  to  Exi4<,-r  tbc  next  I 
da^.     She  bad  really  got  up  ber  part  eitfeuK^ly  well,  and  looked  V 
the  character  to  perfection.     She  had  not  so  grand  an  uppoon&CA 
as  the  8ymondii,  but  she  bad  ten  times  her  vivu^^ly.     I  could  see 
that  Tom  vastly  preferred  her  to  the  other,  and  of  course  he  was 
tLs  bestjudge ;  but  it  struck  tnc  that  niy  wife  and  daughters  were 
little  stiif  with  ber,  which,  comiidering  the  great  obligation  we 
re  under,  I  thought  Ter;  bad  taste,  and  therefore  I  nude  up  for 
it  all  I  could.     Curiously  enough,  whenever  I  m;ii]e  myself  agree- 
able to  the  poor  girl,  I  saw  Tom  snigger.     But  uothiog   mads 
much  impression  upou  me  at  tliat  time,  my  mind  being  monopo- 
lised with  the  drama  aud  the  JnoUhilily  of  tJie  drawing-room  iloor. 

Modesty  forbids  mi.-  to  8»y  more  of  the  performance  of   The 
Deputy  than  that  it  was  a  complete  success.     The  aotorti  did  ever; 
j»i*ticc  to  llio  play,  especially  Miss  Kemblv,  who  was  perfcctJy  solf- 
poBSCASed,  aud,  as  Tom  observed, '  fairly  drew  down  the  houK-.'     I 
replied  that  I  was  very  glad  to  say  she  didn't,  though  I  have  J^'ason 
to  believe,  from  tti«  cracks  that  aftcmards  appeared  in  tbc  dining- 
room  ceiling,  that  fhc  ^m  within  a  very  little  of  doing  it.     Every- 
thing went  off  well,  including  the  audieuce ;  and  when  I  put  Kate 
icmbic,  who  was  tbc  last  to  go,  into  ber  cab,  I  coidd  a-ally  have 
>uad  it  in  my  heart  to  kt«*  ber,  only  that  Tom  stood  by  wjtJi  that 
etenul  snigger.     However,  1  ^poke  of  her  to  my  wife  and  (be  girU 
as  she  desen'od  to  be  tipoken  of,  imd  1  am  bound  to  say  that  ihey 
allowed  that  she  bad  acted  to  perfection.     Perhaps  she  had  put  the 
girl!*  a  little  into  the  shade,  but  they  had  plenty  of  prai*c  for  tlieir  m 
own  sltarc ;  and,  on  tbc  whole,  we  bad  all  cause  to  congratuUt«  m 
otirselve*.     Evei^body  bad  faid  (after  the  champagne)  that  if  TAc  ■ 
Virput;/  was  not  put  upon  the  stage  it  would  be   a  loss  to  tbo  ■ 
Uketropolis,  though  if  it  was  so  it  could  not  pOKtiiUy  be  better  acted 
than  it  had  been  imder  our  bumble  roof. 

Vou  may  imagine,  perliaps,  good  reader,  that  there  is  notbiog 
more  to  be  told ;  but  1  am  sorry  to  say  you  are  mistaken.  The 
success  of  my  dramatic  trifle  gave  me  a  temporary  interest  in  the 
tlicatree,  and  1  attended  tltcm  more  than  cmce.  On  ou«  occasion, 
when  my  own  people  happened  to  be  going  out  to  a  concert  (a 
thing  I  detest]^  T  uxked  Tom  to  dine  with  me  at  ibe  dub,  aud 
kfterwardi*  to  go  to  the  play. 

*  ^Miat  play  is  it  on  wbivli  you  have  set  your  affecLions?' asked 
Tom  as  wc  were  dl  sensing  our  fisb. 

'  Oh,'  sa/d  1,  *  i  have  got  two  stalls  for  Uui  \«vcV.'3  \  >iua^»  «i 
rajpitiiy  piece,  thcj  tell  me,  going  on  t\wie.^  J 
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(  Ob,  T  (lou't  think  youll  like  /Aot,  ttncte,'  obserred  Tom,  tmn- 
ing  very  pel^. 

'  What's  the  matter  ? '  said  I,  tliinking  the  salmon  wm  rliagrw- 
ing  with  him. 

•  Well,  1  ilon't  think  that  play  will  please  yoii.  1  think  we'd 
lictter  go  »K>mewl>ere  eke.' 

•  Stuff  and  nonitenKe  I  \t'fi  a  very  proper  play.  Old  Dudgmn 
told  me  he  had  taken  hiit  vife  and  family  to  Bee  it,  and  I  am  fure 
he  is  particular  enoiij^h.' 

'  Vou'll  do  us  you  please,'  replied  Tom,  with  a  *)\T\\g  of 
nhouldara. 

'  Of  cfturse  I  nhall,'  said  I ;  and  we  went. 

It  was  a  lively  play  enough — though  certainly  without  the 
of  7^  Deputy ;  hut  the  remarkable  point  about  it  was  one  of  the 
players. 

'Why,  bless  my  soul  and  body !'  cried  I,  an  the  heroine  enten^ 
•  that's  Miss  Katt-  Kemble!' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Tom  ; '  Hhe'a  only  very  like  her ;  it'a  an  aocideni 
coincidence.' 

But  I  saw  her  dirtincUy  give  a  nod  of  recognition  to  Tom  and 
an  unini:<takahle  smile  to  me. 

•Good  heavens  I'  said  I;  '  1  shall  never  foi^ve  myself,  Tom.  ii 
that  poor  girl's  siicce**  iit  our  house  ohuidd  have  iitduced  her  to  gt 
upon  the  sta^  in  defiance  uf  her  family.  Whut  must  the  Csnoa 
think  of  his  old  friend ' 

'  My  dear  uncle,  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Canon,*  inter- 
rupted 'i'otn,  struggling  with  an  inward  convulsion  of  laughter. 
'She  is  a  very  good  girl,  but  she  is  a  profesaional  actresa,  and  ncit 
Mitte  Kemble  at  all.     Of  course  wc  could  not  have  procured  ktr 
servicer  at  a  moment's  notice,  even  if  we  had   bespoken  them, 
which  wc  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  do.     You  wt^re  right, 
of  course,  as  you  always  are,  uocle ;  but  we  did  not  take  the  pce- 
eautions  you  suggested.     When  the  Symonds  broke  her  It^,  ttiCR 
LVM  nothing  f'>r  it  but  to  engage  yonder  excellent  young  woman, 
tnrhich  nofordingly  I  did.     I  told  my  aunt  and  the  girls  all  about 
tit,  but  we  thought  it  tietit  not  to  tell  3^1;  for  Ihougli  the  youqg 
lady  is  highly  respectable,  and  her  father's  an  »rcliitrct,'yo>i  might 
have  made  ol^wtionn,' 

'You  aVuninatile  young  *«)undrel,'  said  T,  'how  dared  you 
such  a  thing  ? ' 

•  Well,  I  thought  any  thing  was  preferable  to  making  a  &i) 
of  voiir  eiwllcnt  play.     Then-  lm«  l)ccn  no  harm  done,  after  all; 
(iiongh,  under  the  circutDiAaMtt**,^^  '"a.*  -a  ibw^w\\to»  \3o»t  "joar  old,. 
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friendship  with  her  supposed  father,  the  CanoD,  should  have 
carried  you  to—at  least,  I  think  I  saw  you ' 

*  Dear  me  I '  said  I,  growisg  red  all  over, '  so  I  did :  I  really 
believe  I  kissed  her.  Well,  well,  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and 
dont  let  us  say  anything  more  about  it  to  anybody ! ' 

So  I  forgave  Tom,  upon  the  understanding  that  he  should  never 
tell ;  and  my  wife  and  the  giils  do  not  know  to  this  hour  that  / 
know  how  shamefully  they  tricked  me  ;  and,  above  all,  my  brother 
Jack  doesn't  know,  or  else  I  should  never  hear  the  last  of  the 
'  small  end  of  the  wedge,'  and  what  came  of  our  private  theatricals. 
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Kat,  cease  of  yonr  yonng  days  to  prate. 
When  *  twenty '  marked  the  oentinj^  date  t- 

I  Bwear,  in  '  seventf-mne,* 
The  gitls  to  whom  yon  iain  wonld  preich. 
If  less  precise  their  drees  and  speeob. 

Are  fully  as  divine ! 

Why  Btill  lament  the  bygone  days  F 
Are  not  our  maidens  still  to  praise. 

In  spite  of  altered  uee  ? 
The  cowl  ne'er  made  the  monk,  you  know ; 
Fair  forms  as  trippingly  may  go 

In  high  heels  as  in  shoes- 
How  quaint  they  showed  I  the  short  high  waist} 
Witli  kerchief  o'er  the  bosom  placed. 

And  mittens  long  and  piim ; 
The  feathered  hat — scant-skirted  gown. 
Which  let  the  silken  clocks  be  shown 

That  decked  those  ankles  trim. 

The  heart  as  fervently  may  beat 
As  underneath  a  kerchief  neat, 

When  stays  press  tight  upon  it ; 
Though  hat  and  feather  be  away, 
Bright  eyes  can  shine,  as  frank  and  gay, 

Beneath  a  Paris  bonnet. 

Then  cease  your  praise  of  olden  times, 

And  own  the  truth  that  urged  these  rhymes, — 

Fair  maids  there  still  are  plenty  I 
Their  hearts  as  true,  their  deeds  as  good. 
As  winning  Bweet  their  maidenhood, 

In  '  seventy-nine  '  as  '  twenty.' 
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BT  J.   ABBuniKOT  WILSOK. 

I  TILL  acknowledge  that  I  was  certainly  a  very  young  man  in 
the  year  '67:  indeed,  I  was  only  just  turned  of  twenty,  and  was 
inordiQately  proud  of  a  slight  downy  frin^  on  mynpper  lip,  which 
I  was  pleased  to  speak  of  as  my  moustache.  Still,  I  was  a  sturdy 
young  fellow  enough,  in  spite  of  my  consumptive  tendencies,  and 
not  given  to  groundless  fears  in  a  general  way :  but  I  must  allow 
that  I  was  decidedly  frightened  by  my  adventure  in  the  Richmond 
Hotel  on  the  Christmas  Eve  of  that  aforesaid  year  of  grace.  It 
may  be  a  foolish  reminiscence,  yet  I  dare  say  you  won't  mind 
listening  to  it. 

When  I  say  the  Bichmond  Hotel,  you  must  not  understand  me 
to  speak  of  the  Star  and  Garter  in  the  town  of  that  ilk  situated  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  England.  The  Richmond  where  I  passed  my 
uncomfortable  Christmas  Eve  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  pretty 
St.  Francis  Biver  in  Lower  Canada.  I  had  gone  out  to  the  colony 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  to  look  ailer  a  small  property  of  my 
mother's  near  Kamouraska;  and  I  originally  intended  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Quebec.  But  as  November  and  December  wore 
away,  and  the  snow  grew  deeper  and  deeper  upon  the  plains  of 
Abraham,  I  became  gradually  aware  that  a  Canadian  winter  was 
not  the  best  adapted  tonic  in  the  world  for  a  hearty  young  man 
vith  a  slight  hereditary  predisposition  to  consumption.  I  had 
seen  enough  of  Arctic  life  in  Quebec  during  those  two  initial 
months  to  give  me  a  good  idea  of  its  pleasures  and  its  drawbacks. 
I  had  steered  my  taboggan  down  the  ice-cone  at  the  Falls  of 
Montmorenoi;  I  had  driven  a  sleigh,  Ute-dr-Ute  with  a  French 
Canadian  belle,  to  a  surprise  picnic  in  a  house  at  Sainte  Anne  ;  I 
had  skated,  snow-shoed,  and  curled  to  my  heart's  content ;  and  I 
bad  caught  my  death  of  cold  on  the  frozen  St.  Lawrence,  not  to 
mention  snch  minor  misfortones  as  getting  my  nose,  ears,  and  feet 
froet-bitten  during  a  driving  party  up  the  banks  of  the  Chaudi^re. 
So  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  I  determined  to  strike  south.  I 
would  go  for  a  tour  through  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  to 
escape  the  cold  weather,  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  summer 
flun  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Niagara  and  the  great  Uke^. 

For  this  puipoee  I  must  first  go  to  Montiea\  ■-  a-nft..  t\«A.  "Wa^'g, 
the  auK,  what  could  be  more  convenient  thaiv  to  a'^Tvi.  G\i.v«!vt»»5^ 
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day  iteclf  with  the  lector  «l  Richmond,  to  whom  I  had  l«tt«Tg  of 
introduction,  his  wifo  bving  in  faei  a  first  cousin  of  tnjr  moUtei's? 
Kichmand  lies  faulf-way  on  the  Grand  Triiok  line  betwetm  Qtiebee 
mid  Montreal,  and  it  would  be  more  pleaxaiit,  by  breaking  my 
jounity  th«re,  lo  eat  my  turkey  and  pliiin-ptidding  in  a  firicndt 
bmily  than  io  that  Hotoiiwhat  eh«tfrl<».t  hotel  tho  Dominion  Ibll. 
So  off  I  Hturtcd  from  the  Poiul  Levy  Htutioa  at  four  o'clock  on  the 
24th  of  December,  hoping  to  arrive  at  my  journey's  end  about 
o'clock  on  Chriiftmas  morning. 

Now,  those  were  the  dayit,  jiut  aftw  i\m  grvat  Anterican  civi 
irar,  when    gold  was  almost   imknown   cither   in    the   Stat«c 
CenBd*}  and  everybody  used  greasy  dollar  notes  of  uncertain  : 
purely  local  value.     Hence  I  was  compelled  to  take  the  money  for 
eipeoHes  on  my  projected  tour  in  the  only  form  of  specie  whic 
wa.4  available,  that  of  sulid  silver.     A  hundred  uid  fifty  poundi 
silver  dollam  aroounta  to  a  larger  l>u1k  and  «  heavier  wt-igbt  llull 
you  would  eiippo«c;  and  I  thought  it  safer  to  nrry  the  siun  in  my' 
own  bauds,  loosely  bundled  into  a  large  leather  reticule,     ifiwe 
ill<K  lacrimtE  :^that  was  the  real  cause  of  my  nigbr«  adventure 
sad  of  the  present  story. 

When  I  got  into  the  long  open  Aiuerimu  railway- carriage, 
with  its  comfortable  stove  and  warm  foot-bricks,  I  found  only  one 
seat  vacant,  and  that  wns  u  red  velvet  sofa,  opposite  to  another 
occupied  by  &  girl  of  singular  beauty.  I  can  remember  to  ihii 
day  exactly  how  she  was  dressed.  I  dare  say  my  bdy  readers  will 
think  it  horribly  old-fashioned  at  the  present  time,  Ixit  it  ym*  Die 
very  bit«st  and  most  enchanting  style  in  the  year  '67.  On  bet 
head  was  n  coquettish  little  cbcese-platc  bonnet,  boimd  roimd  witli 
one  of  those  warm,  soft,  fleecy  wiioUeo  veils  or  head-wraps  which 
Canadiau  girbt  know  as  Nubias.  Her  dress  was  a  short  wint«i 
walking  costume  of  the  period,  trimmed  wiUi  fur,  and  vandyked  at 
the  bottom  eo  as  to  show  a  gliuifwe  of  the  (piilUrd  down  p<.>tticoat 
undernf^th.  Her  little  higfi-hcclrd  boots,  displayed  by  the  short 
.  owtume,  were  buttttncd  far  above  the  ankle,  aud  bound  with  fur  to 
■  match  the  dress;  while  a  tiny  tassel  at  the  side  added  just  • 
I  Buspieion  of  Parisian  coqueliy.  Her  eloak  was  lineil  with  nable,  or 
f  ithat  seemed  so  to  my  undtscri  mi  Dating  ey«;  and  her  rug  was  a 
splendid  piece  of  wolverine  okins.  Aa  to  her  oyc«,  her  lips,  titfl 
figure,  I  had  rather  not  attempt  tbem.  I  can  manage  clothes 
but  not  g«ddes!:<w.  Altogether,  quite  a  dream  of  Canadian  beauty, 
not  devoid  of  that  indefiuable  graue  which  goed  only  with  the 
French  bloud. 

I  was  not  l)oW  in  '67,  att4  \  wovM  Wnp.  ^•iCerred  to  take  any 
other  seat  rather  than  face  VVw  AVN\tn!  ky?^'^^^**^'-  ^w^-^^wa* 
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so  help  for  it  eince  uU  the  others  were  filled ;  eo  T  sat  down  ii  little 
sh«epiablyt  I  dare  say.  Almost  befon;  wc  witv  well  out  of  the 
station  we  bad  got  into  aconvoraation,  anditwass/ie  who  began  it. 

*  You  are  an  Flnglishman,  I  think  ? '  she  Baid,  looking  at  me 
ilh  a  frank  and  plcjisaut  tiniile. 

'  Yce,'  I  auMwered,  colouring,  though  why  I  tdmuld  Iiave  lieon 
sshami-d  of  my  uutionality  for  that  solitary  moment  of  toy  life  t 
nnot  imagine,^ uiiltiss,  pcrliHpa,  hccuu^c  «/«;  waK  a  Canadian ; 
.1)ut  how  on  earth  did  you  discover  it?' 

'Yoti  would  have  been  more  wnnuly  wrapped  np  if  you  bad 
lived  long  in  CiumdB,*  fbe  rcplii-d.  '  In  >|iito  of  our  utovet  and 
hot  bricks  joull  find  yourself  very  cold  before  you  gt!t  to  your 
journey's  end.' 

*  Vna,'  I  >>aid  ;  *I  stuppose  it's  rather  chilly  late  at  night  in  these 
big  care.' 

'  Dreadfully ;  oh,  quil«  terribly.  You  ought  tt>  have  a  rug,  you 
really  ought.  Won't  you  lot  mc  Irnd  you  oNo?  I  have  another 
under  the  seat  here.' 

'  but  you  brought  that  for  youreielf,'  I  interposed.  *  You  vill 
want  it  by.and>by  when  it  get«  a  little  colder.' 

Oh,  no,  I  shan't.     This  is  warm  cnotigh  for  me,  it's  wolverine. 
ou  have  a  mother?' 

What  an  extraordinary  question,  I  thought,  and  what  an  un- 
iualty  friendly  girl.  Was  she  really  quite  as  simple-mindetl  aa  ehe 
Reemed,  or  could  she  be  the  '  designing  woman '  of  the  novels  ? 
Yot,  I  admitted  to  her  cautinuxly  that  \  posMSsed  a  matenial 
parent,  who  was  at  that  moment  snftly  drinking  her  t*a  in  a 
terrace  in  S<futli  Kensington. 

*  /  have  none,'  she  said,  with  an  eniphasU  on  tlie  per.'ional 
pronoun,  and  a  dort  of  apiK'aling  look  in  her  big  ey«8.  '  Ijut  you 
ikhould  Udte  care  of  yourself  for  bcr  si*ke.  You  mtUy  vivifi  lake 
my  rug.     Ifitniholif,  oh,  llioufari'/s  of  young  Kiiglivhmeii  come 

ul  here  suid  kill  tbcmsclvw  (ht-ir  WkI  winter  l>y  iin|irudpn<,T.' 
Thus  adjured,  I   accepted   the   rug  with   many   Oianks  and 
apoIoKicr,  and  wrapped  myself  warmly  up  in  the  comer,  with  a 
fipewlid  view  of  my  vin-a-vie. 

Exactly  at  (hat  rnomviil,  the  t  ickct  collector  came  round  upon 
is  ofBcial  tour.  Now,  on  Amt^ricun  and  Canadian  railways,  you 
do  not  take  your  ticket  lieforehand,  but  pay  your  fare  to  the 
collector,  who  walkfl  up  and  down  through  the  open  cart 
from  end  to  end,  between  every  station.  I  lifted  up  my  bag  of 
silver*  which  lay  on  the  seat  beeide  me,  and  imprudently  opened  it 
to  take  out  a  few  dollars  full  in  e^igbt.  of  my  eivc1\a.v\l.vw^  \Mie\^- 
/  saw  ier  /ooJt  With  unaffected  cun'm*.'^  ikX.  \Xit  \« 
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coin  within,  and  I  wat  piwiid  at  being  ahie  to  give  mcli  ui  no* 
equivocal  proof  uf  my  high  respe«Wbilitj— for  what  lieLl«rguara&> 
tev  of  all  tlio  nobl^  moral  qualiti<.<«  can  any  man  produce  all  the 
world  oTcr  thaa  a  bag  of  dollars? 

*  What  a  lot  of  money  ■ '  ^^^  said,  aa  the  collector  passed  <ia. 
*  What  can  yon  want  with  it  all  in  coin  'i ' 

'  I'm  going  on  n  tour  in  the  Soiitlu-rn  Stjit»,'  I  confidml  in 
reply,  '  and  I  thought  it  Ix-tt^  to  takv  Epcciv.'  (I  was  very  pinod 
ton  or  twelve  years  ago  of  that  word  specie.) 

'  And  I  Huppoae  those  are  your  initials  on  the  reticule  ?  What 
s  pretty  monogram !  Vour  mother  gave  you  that  for  a  biithday 
present.' 

'  You  mii»t  Iw?  a  conjurer  or  a  olain-oj-aut,'  I  «iid,  smiling.  'So 
she  did ; '  and  I  added  that  thw  tnitialtt  represented  my  bumbj 
patronymic  and  baptismal  designations. 

'  My  name'D  Lucn'-tia,'  said  my  neighbour  artle!»ly,  a«  a  ehll 
might  have  ntid  it,  without  a  word  as  to  surname  or  qualifyinj; 
c-irciinriBlanccti ;  and  from  that  moment  she  became  to  me  rimply 
Lucretia.  I  think  of  her  ax  Liieretialo  the  prcfent  day.  As  she 
spoke,  Kbo pointed  to  th?  word  engraved  in  tiny  letters  on  her  pretty 
Hilrer  locket. 

I  suppose  she  thought  my  confidence  required  a  little  more 
eonfidence  in  return,  for  after  a  slight  pause  she  repeated  once 
more, '  My  nnme'ti  T.ucretia,  and  I  live  at  Richmond.' 

'  Ricliraond  ! '  I  cried.  '  Why,  that's  jiist  whe-re  I'm  going.  Ife 
you  know  the  rector?' 

'Mr.  PritcliardP  Oh  ye*,  intimately.  Ho's  our  greatest 
friend.     Are  you  going  to  stop  with  him  ?' 

*  I'"or  a  day  or  two  at  least,  on  my  way  to  Montreal.  Mr*. 
Pritchard  is  my  mother's  cousin.' 

'How  delightful;  Then  we  may  consider  ourselves  acquaint- 
anoes.  But  yon  don't  mean  to  knock  Ihem  up  lo-nigltt  ?  They'll 
all  be  in  bed  long  before  one  o'clock.' 

'  No,  I  haven't  evm  written  to  tell  them  I  was  coming,'  I 
answered.  *  They  gave  roe  a  general  invitation,  and  said  I  might 
drop  in  whenever  I  pleased.' 

'llien  you  must  8top  at  the  hotel  to-night.  I'm  going  Ibcrv 
Tny»elf.     Aly  people  keep  the  hot<*l.' 

Wa«  it  possible  I  I  was  thimderstniek.  I  bad  piettireil 
Lucretia  to  myself  as  at  least  a  cotmtess  of  the  aiuAvn  rtgifMt^ 
few  of  whom  still  linger  on  in  Montreal  and  elsewhere.  Her 
locket,  her  rugtt,  her  Aye«,  her  chiselled  features,  all  of  them 
seemed  to  me  redolent  of  the  old  French  no/ibvutic.  And  here  it 
tiuiKd  o)it  that  thiit  living  angel  was  only  the  ilaugbter  of  an-Jmi" 
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IcMperl  But  in  that  primitive  nnd  ple.ii«ant  Oanadiao  mcietj 
■nch  thiaga,  I  thought,  can  easiiy  he.  Xo  doubt  ubc  i»  tlia  pcblcd 
ehilO  of  the  hoitso,  the  one  heiress  of  the  old  man's  ^vinfrs ;  and 
■ftcr  spending  a  winter  holiday  among  the  gaietiai  of  Queliec,  she 
is  now  rettirning  to  pa^  the  Cbrietinus  {•cafton  with  her  tamilj. 
I  will  not  conceal  the  fa«t  that  I  had  already  fallen  over  btad  and 
t»x*  in  lov<?  with  Liicretin  at  first  sight,  and  that  frank  avowal 
inad«  inn  love  her  all  the  mon-.  Beside.i,  these  ('anndian  hotel- 
keepers  are  oActi  very  rich  :  and  was  not  her  mniinw  perfect,  and 
wn«  she  not  an  intimate  friend  of  the  rector  and  hi»  wife?  All 
these  things  showed  at  least  that  hIio  was  aocurtouiod  to  n-fined 
aocie^.  I  caoght  myself  already  speculating  as  to  what  my 
mother  would  think  of  such  a  match. 

In  five  miniiteii  it  waa  all  arranged  about  the  hotel,  and  I  had 
(fo*  into  I  he  midst  of  a  swimming  fonveriation  with  Lucretia. 
Slic  told  mc  about  herself  and  her  pnst ;  how  she  Itnd  tieon  cducat^sd 
at  B  convent  in  Montreal,  and  loved  the  nuns  oh  so  dearly,  tbou^ 
•be  WM  a  Protestant  herself,  and  only  French  on  her  mother's  side, 
(This,  I  thought,  vaswell,a.ta  .tafegiianl  against  parental  prejudice) 
She  t(dd  me  all  the  go«Hip  of  Richmond,  and  whom  I  should  meet  at 
the  rector'K,  ai>d  what  a  dull  little  town  it  was.  But  Qu^-bt-c  was 
dt'liglitful,  and  Montreal — oh,  if  f-bc  eould  only  live  iu  Montreal, it 
wotdd  be  perfect  bliss.  And  so  I  thought  myself,  if  only  Lucretia 
would  live  there  with  me ;  Imt  1  prudently  refrained  from  saying 
Eo,  as  I  thought  it  rather  prftnature.  Or  perhaps  I  blushod  and 
Etammered  too  miieh  to  gel  the  wonh  out,  ■  Had  she  ever  lieen 
in  Europe?'  No,  never,  but  she  wonid  »w  like  it.  'Ah,  it 
would  be  delightful  to  upend  a  mouth  or  two  in  Paris,'  1  i<iiggcst«d, 
with  inlcmiil  pictures  of  a  honeymoon  floating  throtigh  my  brain. 
•Ye«,  that  would  be  moat  enjoyable,' she  answered.  Altogether, 
Lucretia  and  L  kept  chatting  nnintemiptedly  the  whole  way  to 
Richmond,  and  tlie  other  passetigira  must  have  voted  ili  mait  un- 
oonseionable  bores ;  for  they  evidently  could  not  i>leep  by  reafon 
of  our  incessant  talking.  TFis  did  not  ^eep,  nor  wi»h  to  sleep.  And 
I  am  hound  to  say  that  a  more  frankly  cnduinting  or  seemingly 
^uileles.«  girl  than  Jjiieretia  I  hiivc  never  met  from  that  day  to  this. 

At  lost  we  rraehcd  Richmond  Depot  (as  the  Oanadiana  call 
the  stationi),  very  cold  and  tired  exlcmally,  but  lively  enongli  as 
tegards  the  internal  fire*.  We  got  out,  and  looked  after  our 
Ingj^age.  A  sleepy  porter  promised  to  brii^g  it  next  morning  to 
the  hotel.  There  were  no  vlcfghs  in  waiting — Richmond  i*  too 
much  of  a  co^untry  station  for  that — »o  I  took  my  reticule  in  my 
haitd,  threw  Lucretia'g  rug  nerwe  her  shoulder*,  and  proceeded  to 
iralk  with  her  to  the  hotel. 
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Nofr  the  *  D^p^it  *  18  in  a  siihitrb  knuvrn  as  >[pIboun>e,  while 
Bichnmiwl  itself  \\t*  od  the  uthvr  aile  of  Uic  river  KL  Francis, 
beni  croeKvd  hy  u  long  covem)  bridge,  a  sort  of  roiigh  woodn 
eoimterpart  of  the  &mous  one  at  Lucerne.  As  tre  paxwd  oiit  tDtu 
the  cold  night,  it  was  ntowing  lieiirily,  and  the  frost  was  mf 
latter.  Liietetiii  took  xaj  arm  without  a  word  of  prelude,  aa 
nalunilly  i^  >f  ^^u;  were  my  riittcr.  aod  guided  xae  through  ibe 
■Dow-covcrwi  path  to  the  bridge.  When  we  got  under  the  shdler 
of  the  vooden  oovering,  we  had  to  pats  through  the  long  dark 
gaUery*  as  black  as  night,  heading  only  for  tlii^  dim  vqitarr  of 
moonlight  at  the  other  end.  Miit  Lucn>tiH  walked  uud  dialird 
OD  as  u&eoneemedly  as  if  she  had  always  been  in  Iha  haUt  of 
traveraiog  Ui^t  lonely  tunnel-like  liridg«  with  a  total  stranger 
«rery  evening  of  her  life,  t  conft^w  I  wax  >nrpri»d.  t  faockd  a 
prim  Euglish  girl  lu  n  .similar  situation,  and  I  lx*gau  to  wonda 
whetlter  all  this  artleBSDe««  was  rcully  as  genuine  as  it  looked. 

At  l]ie  oppoHite  end  of  the  bridge  we  emerged  upon  a  stzcet  of 
wooden  frame  houiws.  In  one  of  tli<>m  only  there  was  a  light. 
'Tint's  the  hot«l!'  ioid  Lucretii,  nodding  towards  it,  .-md  n^faiu  1 
suScr<^  a  thrill  of  dinjipointment^  I  had  pictured  to  mysdf  a 
great  »olid  biiildiiig  lik^  th<;  St.  T<awrx'iio'  Hall  at  Montical,  for- 
getting that  Richmond  was  a  mere  country  village;  and  here  i 
found  A  bit  of  a  frame  cottage  as  tho  whole  domain  of  Lucretia*s 
Huppotvd  fother.     It  was  too  awfiU ! 

Wo  reached  the  door  and  entered.  Froth  Nurpri«e«  were  ia 
fitore  for  m«^.  The  pusl^^  led  into  a  bar,  where  lialf-s-dora 
French  Canadians  were  sitting  with  bottles  and  gtassM,  pUyiag 
»oine  gnme  of  card».  One  rather  ruiigh-luuking  young  mail 
jumpvd  up  in  .letonishment  as  we  entered,  and  exclaimed, '  ^Vhy, 
Liicretia,  we  didn't  expect  you  for  another  hour.  I  meant  to  take 
(he  »lcigli  for  you.'  I  could  have  knocked  him  down  for  culling 
her  by  her  CliriMtian  name,  but  the  nonviction  i1.i.4hed  upon  me 
tlutt  thU  was  Lucri'tin's  brother.  He  gUnot^i  tip  at  the  big 
Yankee  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  wliich  pointed  to  a  quarter  pott 
twelve,  then  pulled  out  his  wat<h  and  wluftU'd.  '.Stopped  three 
(luarten  of  an  hour  ago,  by  Jingo,"  was  his  comment.  '  Why,  1 
foi^t  to  wind  it  up.  Upon  my  word,  Lucietia,  I'm  awfully  (ony. 
But  who  is  Ihe  gentleman?' 

*  A  friend  of  the  Pritchards,  Tom  dear,  who  want*  a  bed  ben 
to-night.  I  couldn't  imagine  why  the  sleigh  didn't  come  for  mc. 
It's  so  unlike  you  not  to  remember  it.'  And  she  gave  him  a  look 
to  melt  adamant. 

Tom  was  profuse  in  hi»  npologiee,  and  made  it  quite  vlRir  that 
hia  intentions  at  least  had  Wea  xaost  liwNNwA-,  VmodnL,  he  kiwcd 
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tiUcrHia  with  no  much  brotherly  tcinkTUCsn  tlriit  I  rflcnlfdof  my 
desire  to  knock  him  down.  Then  t>roth€'r  and  siiitf^r  rotirrd  for  a 
while,  apparentlj-  to  see  afler  my  hedioom,  aini  I  was  left  alone  in 
«  bar. 
I  cannot  gay  I  liked  the  look  of  it.  The  men  were  drinking 
Vl)it"ky  and  phiyinp  fcaHi — two  IkwI  thinip,  I  thtitiglil  in  my 
I wtnty-y car-old  propriety.  My  dear  inothtir  Imtcd  gambling, 
which  hatred  she  bad  instilled  into  my  youthful  mind,  and  this 
was  evidently  a  backwoods  gambling-house.  Moreover,  I  carried  a 
bag  of  silver  coin,  quite  largn  enougii  to  make  it  well  worth  while 
to  rob  irw.  The  appwi ran (■•■!<  w^rc  olf.arly  against  Lucretia'shome; 
lUt  surely  Lucretia  licr«L-If  yrii»  a  giiaranlee  for  anything. 

Presi-ntly  T«m  rctumt-d,  and  ttild  mc  tny  room  wuk  ready.  I 
followed  him  up  the  stjiira  with  a  Iwating  heart  and  a  heavy  reti. 
cule.  At  the  top  of  thi^  landing  Lncretia  stood  smiling,  my 
candle  in  tier  hand,  and  «howed  me  into  the  room.  Tnni  and  xhu 
lookctl  around  to  sec  that  all  wtis  f()rnfiirljdili',  and  then  t.In-y  both 
shook  hands  with  me,  which  certainly  seemed  a  curious  thing  for 
an  imi-keeper  anil  his  sister.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  I  began 
to  look  about  me  and  cimaider  the  situation.  The  room  liad  two 
doon,  but  the  key  wa;*  jfinu:  from  both.  I  opened  one  Inwnrd.i  Iho 
pa.v-«»{^,  but  found  no  kvy  outxide;  the  other,  which  probiibly 
communicftl^-d  with  a  ncij^hlwuring  U'dniom,  wa.<  lockt-d  from  tin? 
opposite  xidf.  Moreover,  thcrL'  Lad  once  l«fn  a  cornunni  bull  ou 
Ibis  second  door,  but  it  had  been  removed.  I  looked  clnm-  lit  tlio 
screw-holes,  and  was  sure  they  were  quite  fresh.  Could  the  bolt 
have  been  taken  otT while  I  was  waiting  in  the  bar?  All  at  onoe 
it  flashed  upon  my  mind  that  I  had  lieen  impnidently  cnntiding  in 
my  discliisures  to  Lucretin.  I  had  told  her  that  I  carried  1501.  in 
coin,  iin  cafy  thing  to  rob  and  a  diffienlt  thing  to  idvniify.  8lw 
had  heard  that  nobody  was  aware  of  my  presence  in  Itiehmond, 
except  iicrfelf  and  her  brother.  I  had  not  written  tn  (ell  the 
Pritchards  I  was  coming,  and  she  knew  timt  I  had  not  told  anyone 
of  my  whereaUiuts,  l)ecauso  I  did  not  decide  where  I  should  go 
until  1  talked  with  her  aljoid  the  matter.  No  one  in  I'anadA 
vrould  mift*  me.  If  Ihe-ie  {x-ople  chose  to  murder  me  fur  my 
money  (and  inn-ke^^pt^rs  often  murder  their  giiesL«,  I  thought), 
nobody  would  think  of  inipiiring  or  knoiv  when?  to  impure  for 
mc.  Week*  would  elapw  liefoii-  my  mother  wrote  from  Kngland 
to  auk  my  wheri'abouL*,  and  Ity  that  timo  all  tr»c<-8  might  well  bOi^ 
lost.  I  left  Quebec  only  telling  tho  ]ico|)hr  at  my  hotel  that  I  viikfl 
going  to  Montreal.  Then  I  thought  of  l.itfrelia*  <!a5,'(TWv»\*>qj?i, 
into  conversation,  her  olj»:<-rvati<i\i  ft\to\i(,  «\^  tnofte^,\\ex  %\\\K{f!*XM^ 
that  I  ghouM  come  to  the  Richmond  lloVeA.     Kw\  \w«   i;u.v^i  "eV 
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a  small  inn-keeper's  daughter,  afibid  to  get  all  those  fine  fura  and 
lockete  by  lair  means  ?  Did  she  reall;  know  the  Pritcharda,  or 
was  it  likely,  considering  her  position?  All  these  things  came 
across  me  in  a  moment.  What  a  fool  I  had  been  ever  to  think  of 
trofltiug  such  a  girl  I 

I  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room.  It  -waa  evidently 
Lucretia's  own  bedroom ;  '  part  of  the  decoy,'  aaid  I  to  tnysdf 
sapiently.  But  could  so  beautiful  a  girl  really  hurt  one  ?  A  pieoe 
of  music  was  lyiug  on  the  dressiDg-table.  I  took  it  up  and  looked 
at  it  casually.  Gracious  heavens !  it  was  a  aong  from  *  LticreDB 
Borgia ! '  Her  very  name  betrayed  her  I  She  too  was  a  Lucretia. 
I  walked  over  to  the  mantelpiece.  A  little  ivory  miniature  hung 
above  the  centre :  I  gave  it  a  glance  as  I  passed.  Incredible  t  It 
was  the  Beatrice  Ceuci !  Talk  of  beautiful  women  I  Why,  the^ 
poisou  one,  they  stab  one,  they  bum  one  alive,  with  a  smile  on 
their  lipa.  Lucretia  must  have  a  taste  for  murderesses.  Evidently 
she  is  a  connoisseur. 

At  least,  thought  I,  I  shall  sell  my  life  dearly.  I  conid  not  go 
to  bed  ;  but  I  puUed  the  bedstead  over  against  one  of  the  doors— 
the  locked  one — and  I  laid  the  mattress  down  in  front  of  the  other. 
Then  I  lay  down  on  the  mattress,  my  money-bag  under  my  head, 
and  put  the  poker  conveniently  by  my  side.  If  they  came  to  rob 
and  murder  rae,  they  sliould  at  least  have  a  broken  head  to 
account  for  next  day.  But  1  soon  got  tired  of  this  defensive  atti- 
tude, and  reflected  that,  if  I  must  lie  awake  all  night,  I  might  as 
well  have  something  to  read.  So  I  went  over  to  the  little  book- 
case and  took  down  the  first  book  which  came  to  hand.  It  bore 
on  the  outside  the  title  'CEuvres  de  Victor  Hugo.  Tome  I". 
Theatre.'  '  This,  at  any  rate,'  said  I  to  myself, '  wilt  be  light  and 
interesting,'  I  returned  to  my  mattress,  opened  the  volume,  and 
began  to  read  Xe  Koi  s'amuse. 

I  liad  never  before  dipped  into  that  terrible  drama,  and  I 
devoured  it  with  a  horrid  avidity.  I  read  how  Triboulet  bribed 
the  gipsy  to  murder  the  king ;  liow  tlie  gipsy's  sister  beguiled  him 
into  the  hut ;  how  the  plot  was  matured ;  and  how  the  sack  con- 
taining the  corpse  was  delivered  over  to  Triboulet.  It  was  an 
awful  play  to  read  on  such  a  night  and  in  such  a  place,  witli  the 
wind  howling  round  the  comers  and  the  snow  gathering  deeply 
upon  the  window-panes.  I  was  in  a  considerable  state  of  fright 
when  I  began  it :  I  was  in  an  agony  of  terror  before  I  had  got 
half-way  through.  Now  and  then  I  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs : 
again  I  could  distrnguiati  t^o  voiiies,  one  a  woman's,  whispering 
outside  thf  "W^  ^'•*''T^\!aft  (i\}n.et  i^&oY  -«*&  s^srj  ^iigiiiSirj 
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Still,  I  read  on.  At  last,  just  as  I  rcucbed  the  point  irhere 
Triboulct  is  about  to  throw  the  coqwe  into  the  river,  mjr  candle, 
mere  end,  began  to  sputter  in  it^  socket,  and  after  a  few  inelTec- 
dickera  suddenly  went  out.,  leaving  inc  iu  the  dark  till  moniiug. 

f  lay  down  once  more,  trembling  lint  weaiied  uut.  A  few 
miDutc)!  liitcr  the  voices  came  again.  The  furth(.>r  door  was  opened 
a  srcond  time,  and  I  saw  dimly  a  pair  of  t-yex  (no^,  I  felt  sure, 
Lucretia's)  peerin;*  into  the  gloom,  and  reflecting  the  light  from 
tbc  EQOW  on  the  window.  A  man's  voice  said  huskily  in  au  under- 
tone, '  It's  all  right  now ; '  and  then  there  was  a  silence.  I  knew 
tbey  were  coming  to  murder  me.  I  clutoht'd  the  poker  firmly^  , 
stood  on  guard  over  tbc  dolltuv,  and  waited  tbc  aesaidt.  The  1 
mumcut  that  inU-ivcucd  sc-omcd  like  u  lifetime. 

A  minute.  Five  minutes.  A  quarter  of  an  hour.  'J'hey  areevi- 
deotly  trying  to  take  me  off  my  guard.  Perhaps  they  saw  the  poker ; 
in  any  case,  Utey  must  have  felt  the  lieiUtead  against  the  door.  That 
would  «h»w  them  that  I  expected  them.  I  held  my  watcl)  to  my 
eir  and  counted  (be  Hccouds,  thou  the  minutes,  then  the  hours. 
When  the  cimdle  went  out  it  was  three  o'clock.  I  counted  up  till 
about  half-past  five. 

After  that  1  must  have  fallen  asleep  from  very  weariness.     Mj 

d  glided  back  upon  the  reticule,  and  I  doze^l  uneavily  until 
morning.  Kvery  now  and  then  I  started  in  my  ideep,  but  the 
murdcR-n?  bung  back.  When  1  awoke  it  was  eight  o'clock,  and 
the  dollars  were  still  Ktfu  under  my  bend.  1  roi^e  wearily,  washed 
myself,  and  arranged  the  ttimblod  clothes  In  whidi  I  had  slept,  for 
roy  portmanteau  had  not  yet  arrived  from  the  D4pot.  Next,  I  put  J 
back  the  bed  and  mattress,  and  then  1  took  the  dollars  and  went  \ 
downstairs  to  the  bar,  hardly  knowing  whether  to  laugh  at  my 
laH  uEgbt's  terror,  «r  to  congratulate  myself  on  my  lucky  escape 
firom  a  den  of  robbers.  At  the  foot  of  the  stjiirs,  whom  should  I 
screes  but  LucrelJa  henelf  ? 

In  a  moment   the   doubt   was   gone.     She   was  enchanting. 
Quite  a  different  style  of  dress,  but  equally  lovely  and  nuilable. 
A  long  figured  govn  of  some  line  woollen  material,  giving  veiy 
nearly  the  effect  of  a  plain  neat  print,  and  m:ide  (juite  «imply  to 
fit  ber  perfect  little  figure.     A  plain  linen  collar,  and  a  quiet  silver 
brooch.     H:ur  tied  in  a  single  broad  knot  aboi'e  the  bewl,  instead 
of  yesterday'*   chignon   and   chci'sc-plate.     Altogether,  a   model 
winter  morning  costume  {ta  a  cold  climate.     And  as  she  advanced 
frankly,  holding  out  ber  hand  with  a  smile,  I  could  liave  cut  toy  J 
own   thrxit  with   a   poeket-knife   an  a  merited   piibt'hmeDt  for  ' 
daring  to  distrust  her.    Such  is  human  aatutc  &^  \\\«  rv^  %iig£  v\ 
\wvDtyl  M 
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*■  Wc  vere  so  arreid  you  didn't  «liTp.  Tont  iidcI  I,'  the  aid  wiUi 
&  litUc  tunc  of  niixiHy ;  *  vtc  imv  a  ligbt  in  yoiir  room  till  eo  my 
late,  and  Tom  opened  the  door  a  wee  bit  once  or  twice  to  aee  if 
you  were  sleeping ;  but  lio  wiid  jon  seenit-d  to  linvv  pullMl  tl>f 
inattn-ss  on  tbe  flotir.     I  ilo  liope  you  won-n't  ill.' 

Wliat  on  earth  could  I  answer?   Dare  I  tellthis  angel  bow  I  bad 
mispccted  her  ?     Impowibltf  1     '  Well,'  I  stammered  out,  ooloming  j 
up  to  my  eyp8,  'I  iroa  rather  over-tired,  and  couldnt  get  to  resl^ 
so  I  put  the  candle  on  a  cbair,  took  a  liook,  and  lay  on  \he  Be 
M  at  to  have  a  light  to  read  by.     But  I  slept  very  w«*ll  after 
cimdic  yrvxki  out,  thank  you.' 

'  There  wct«  none  but  French  books  in  the  mom,  though,'  she 
said  quickly,  'perhaps  you  read  French?'  ■ 

'  I  rpad  Le  lioi  a'amuae^  or  part  of  it,'  itaid  I. 

'Oh,  what  a  dreadful  play  to  rraid  on  Chri«tmaa  Evel*  cried 
Lm-retia,  with  a  little  deprt-oK ing  gcMure.  '  But  you  roust  ««bc 
and  have  your  breakfiisl.' 

I  followed  her  into  the  dining-room,  a  pretty  litll*  )»igbl- 
looking  room  behind  the  bar.  Frightened  as  I  wa*  during  tlw 
night,  I  could  not  tail  to  notice  how  tastefully  tlu;  Inslroom  wa< 
furnished ;  Init  this  little  salU'i-mangtr  was  far  prettier.  Tbt 
papier,  the  carpet,  the  furniture,  were  all  models  of  what  cheapaotl 
simple  cottagi*  deeoiation:*  ought  lo  Ik-.  They  breathed  of  I^icre- 
tia.  The  Mnntrt'al  nunx  had  evidently  taught  her  what  'art  at 
home* meant.  The  table  was  laid,  and  the  white  table-olnlh,  with 
its  bright  silver  and  sprays  of  evergreen  in  the  vaae,  lookMl 
delightfully  appetising.  I  liegan  to  think  I  might  manage  a  break- 
faat  after  all. 

'  How  pretty  all  yo'ir  things  are!'  I  xaid  to  Lucretia. 

*  Do  you  think  no  ? '  the  answered.  *  I  chose  them,  and  I  laid  the 
table.' 

I  looked  svirpri«cd ;  but  in  a  moment  more  I  was  foirly  ovn- 
whelmeil  when  I.uer>  lia  left  the  riKim  for  a  minute,  and  then  re- 
turned carrying  a  tray  covered  with  di»he!>.  Tiietsc  slie  rapidly  and 
deitiTiuwIy  placed  u|x>n  the  taUe,  and  then  uf^ked  me  to  lake  my 

IM«t. 

'  But,'  said  I,  lie^ilaling,  'am  I  to  understand  ....  You  don't 
mean  to  say  ....  Are  you  ....  going  ....  to  ...  .  teittt 
vpon  me  ? ' 

Lucretia's  (ace  wai<  oDe  mnile  of  inuocml  amusement  fn>m  hrr 
white  little  forclwad  to  her  chiii'llcd  little  chin.  '  WTiv,  ves,'  riic 
answered,  laughing,  '  of  course  I  am.  1  always  wait  upon  our 
guests  wlten  I'm  at  home.  And  I  cooked  thete  «almoa  cutlets, 
■which  I'm  anre  youll  find  oice  \X  ■jwi  wiA'j  Vvj  'iXswo.  ■«>!;■*»  *Jmk^ 
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bot.'  Wtli  nliicb  recommeiKJation  bIio  uncovered  all  the  dishes, 
anil  displuycd  a  bieukfa^L  ttint  miffht  linve  t^mptvd  St.  Antliony. 
Not  being  St.  Autbony,  I  can  do  Liicretia'a  breaklost  tlie  justioe  (o 
aay  that  I  ate  it  with  unfeigned  heartiness. 

So  my  princess  was,  after  all,  the  domestic  maniLger  luid  a«ti)- 
tant  cook  of  ii  Rmall  country  iuni  Not  a  count«.<^  not  even  a 
nitirderesK  (which  is  at  k-ust  romantic),  but  only  u  proxaic  house- j 
kMper!  Yet  she  tvas  a  prioceM  fur  all  tlml.  Did  she  not  read ' 
Victor  Hugo,  and  pluy  'I^ucFuxia  Bur^a,'  and  Kprcail  bcr  own 
reSneniGnt  over  the  village  (avcru?  In  no  otbur  country  could 
you  God  ?ucb  a  Etmngo  mixture  of  culture  and  eimpUcity ;  but  it 
wa;  new,  it  was  interestinjj^,  and  it  wiig  piquant.  Lncrctiu  in  her 
morning  dress  officiously  insisting  upon  oOt'ring  me  the  buckwheat 
pancakes  with  her  own  white  hands  was  Lucretia  still,  and  1  fell 
deeper  in  lo\-e  tlian  ever. 

After  breakfast  came  a  serious  difficulty.  I  must  go  to  the 
Pritchards,  bat  before  1  went,  I  must  pay.  Vet,  how  was  I  to  ask 
for  my  bill  ?  I  0(nUd7i't  demand  it  of  Lucretia.  So  1  »at  a  while 
rumiaatiug,  and  atla«t  I  »aid,'  I  wonder  how  people  do  wh«n  they 
want  to  Icsvc  thit  house' 
_  *  Why,'  said  Lucretia  promptly, '  they  order  Iho  itleigh,* 
m  '  Yes,'  I  answered  »hecpi:!hly, '  no  doubt.  Bat  how  do  they 
manage  about  paying?' 

Iiuoretia  smiled.  She  was  so  alwolutcty  transparent,  and  k 
BccuKlomed  to  her  simple  way  of  doing  businoes,  that  1  suppOM  she 
did  not  comprehend  my  difficulty.  *  They  ask  me,  of  course,  and 
I  t«U  th^m  «hat  they  owe.     VoH  owe  us  balf-a-dollar.' 

HBtf*a-dollar — two  shillings  sterling — for  a  night  of  romance 
ud  terror,  a  1^  and  bedroom,  a  regal  breakfast,  and — Lucretia  to 
wait  upon  one  I    It  waa  loo  ridiculous.     And  th&te  werct  the  good,  J 
simple  Canadian  villagers  whom  I  had  suHpeot^d  of  wixhiiig  to  rob] 
and  murder  me  I     1  never  fell  so  asbauied  of  my  own  Htiipidity  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life. 
^^       1  must  pay  it  somehow,  I   euppoHed,  but  I  could   not  Iiear  to 
^Hiand  over  two  shilling  pieces  into  Lucretia's  outstretched  palm. 
^Bt  was  de«ecration,  it  was  sheer  sacrilege.     But  Lucretia  took  the 
^Hudf^lollar  with  the  utmost  calmness,  and  went  out  to  coder  the 

deigb. 
H^     I  drove  to  the  rector's,  after  saying  Oood-hyeto  LuoretJa,  with 
^^  clear  determination  that  before  I  left  Richmond  she  should  har«j 
consented  to  become  my  wife.     Of  course  there  were  »ieial  difter-I 
ences,    Uit   those  would  lie  forgotten  in  .South   Kenxinglon,  uud 
nobody   need   ever   know   ntuit   Lucretia   hud    been   in   Canada. 
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Besides,  she  was  fit  to  shine  in  the  society  of  duoheasea — a  society 
into  which  I  cannot  honestly  pretend  that  T  habitually  peoetratei 
The  rector  and  his  wife  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome,  and  I  fonnd 
Mrs.  Pritchard  a  good  motherly  sort  of  body — jnflt  the  right  womBn 
for  helping  on  a  romantic  love-match.  So,  in  the  course  of  tiw 
morning,  as  we  walked  back  from  chm'ch,  I  managed  to  mention 
to  her  casually  that  a  very  nice  young  woman  had  come  down  in 
the  train  with  me  from  Quebec. 

•  You  don't  mean  Lucretia  ? '  cried  good  Mrs.  Pritchard. 

'  Lucretia,'  I  answered  in  a  cold  sort  of  way, '  I  think  that  wot 
her  name.     In  fact,  I  remember  she  told  me  so.* 

'  Oh  yes,  everybody  calls  her  Lucretia — indeed,  she's  hardly  got 
any  other  name.  She's  the  dearest  creature  in  the  world,  as  mmple 
as  a  child,  yet  the  most  engaging  and  kind-hearted  girl  you  ever 
met.  She  was  brought  up  by  some  nuns  at  Montreal,  and  being 
a  very  clever  girl,  with  a  great  deal  of  taste,  she  was  their  fiiTonrite 
pupil,  and  has  turned  out  a  most  cultivated  person.' 

'  Does  she  paint  F '  I  asked,  thinking  of  the  Beatrice. 

'  Oh,  beautifully.  Her  ivory  miniatures  always  take  prizes  at 
the  Toronto  Kshibition.     And  die  plays  and  sings  charmingly.' 

'Are  they  well  oEf?' 

'Very,  for  Canadians.  Lucretia  has  money  of  her  own,  and 
they  have  a  good  form  besides  (he  hotel.' 

*  She  said  she  knew  you  very  well,'  I  ventured  to  suggest. 
'Oh  yes ;  in  fact,  she's  coming  here  this  evening.     We  have  an 

early  dinner — you  know  our  simple  Canadian  habits — and  a  few 
friends  will  drop  into  high  tea  after  evening  sendee.  She  and 
Tom  will  be  amonfj  them — you  met  Tom,  of  course  ? ' 

'  I  had  the  ])leasure  of  making  Tom's  acquaintance  at  one 
o'clock  this  morning,'  I  answered.  '  But,-  excuse  my  asking  it, 
isn't  it  a  little  odd  for  you  to  mix  with  people  in  their  position  ? ' 

The  rector  smiled  and  put  in  his  word.  '  This  is  a  democratic 
country,'  he  said ;  '  a  mere  farmer  community,  after  all.  We  have 
little  society  in  Richmond,  and  are  \cry  glad  to  know  such 
pleasant  intelligent  people  as  Tom  and  Lucretia.' 

'  But  then,  the  canvenances,^  I  urged,  secretly  desiring  to  have 
my  own  position  strengthened.  '  Wiien  I  got  to  the  hotel  last 
night,  or  rather  this  morninj>;,  there  were  a  lot  of  rough-looking 
liulking  follows  drinking  whisky  and  playing  cards.' 

'  Ah,  I  dare  say.  Old  Picard,  and  young  Le  Patourel  from 
MdbouiTie,  and  the  Post  Office  people  sitting  over  a  quiet  game  of 
''cartii  while  they  waited  for  the  Jaat  train.  The  English  mail  was 
in  last  night.     As  for  the  whisky,  that's  the  custom  of  the  co\mtry. 
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'e  Canadians  do  nothing   without   wliisky.     A   sinnlc  gluia  of 
orton's  proof  does  nobody  any  harm.' 

And  these  were  my  rohliers  and  gamblers  ?  A  paity  of  peace- 
ile  fanners  and  sleepy  Post  oBiciaU,  xitting  up  with  a  nolwr  glaiis 
(odtiy  »nd  beguiling  tlic  timo  with  fcarU  forlovt',  in  (;xi)ectatioa 
of  II(-r  MajcotyV  tnailc.  I  shall  never  again  go  to  hed  with  a  poker 
by  my  ride  as  long  ae  I  live. 

About  seven  o'clock  oiir  friends  name  in,  Lucretia  was  onee 
more  charming;  this  time  in  a  long  evening  dress,  a  peach-coloured 
Mlk  with  sqiiare-cnt  hoddicf,  and  a  little  lace  cap  on  her  black  hair.  ^| 
I  dare  say  I  saw  almost  the  full  fxt*-nt  of  her  wardrolie  in  those  l]m>e  ^^ 
RhangeA:  hut  the  impresMon  she  produced  upon  me  wiis  rtill  that 
of  boundless  wealth.  However,  us  she  bud  money  of  ln-r  own,  I  no 
longer  wondered  at  the  richacsa  of  her  toilette,  and  I  rofl«,'t<Ml  that 
a  comfortable  little  settlement  might  help  to  outweigh  any  poesible 
prejudice  on  my  mother's  part. 

I^oretia  was  Ihr;  w>id  of  the  cvi^iiing.  She  talk<Hl,  she  fliTtcd 
innocently  with  every  man  in  the  room  (myself  iIlcludl^d),  >ho 
plaved  divinely,  and  she  sang  that  very  song  from  'Luci-ezia 
Borgia'  in  a  rich  cuutmlto  voice.  As  slic  rose  at  last  &um  the 
piano,  I  could  contain  myself  iio  longer.  I  miL^t  find  some  oppor- 
tunity of  proposing  to  her  there  Jind  then.  I  edged  my  way  to 
the  little  group  where  she  was  standing,  flushed  with  the  compli* 
nients  on  her  song,  talking  to  our  hostess  near  the  piano.  Aa  I 
approaeheil  from  Ix^hind,  I  coidd  hear  that  they  were  speaking 
about  me,  and  I  caught  a  few  wordn  dii'tinctly.  I  ]}aused  to  li:itcn. 
It  was  wry  wrong,  but  twenty  is  ho  impulsive  age. 

'Oh,  a  very  nice  yoimg  man  indeed,' Lucretia  wiw  raying;  'and 
we  bad  a  most  enjoyable  journey  down.  He  talked  so  simply^ 
and  seemed  such  an  innocent  boy,  so  I  took  quite  a  fancy  to  him.' 
(My  heart  beat  about  two  hundred  ptdsations  to  the  minute.) 
•Such  a  clever,  intelligent  talker  too,  full  of  wide  English  views 
nod  interest*,  so  different  from  our  narrow  provincial  Canadian 
lade,'  (Oh,  Luerctiu,  I  feel  sure  of  you  now.  Ixive  at  first  siglit 
on  both  sides,  evidently !)  *  And  then  he  spoke  to  me  so  nicely  altout 
liiji  mother.  I  was  ([uite  grieved  to  think  he  fhoiild  be  travelling 
alone  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  so  plmsed  when  I  lit^rd  he  wa£  to 
spend  \va.  CTiristmaa  with  you,  dear.     I  thought  what  I  shotild 

iave  felt  if • 

■     I  Uatencil  with  all  my  cars.     What  eoidd  Lucretia  be  going  to 
by? 

f      *  If  ort«  of  my  own  dear  boya  u-as  grown  up,  and  pawing  his 
diriftniax  alone  in  a  strange  land.' 
w      I  rrdfJ.     Tim  room  awam  before  me.     W.  isaa  Vw*  waVc\.    "fe-* 
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all  that  Locretia  had  ever  felt  waa  a  mere  motherlj  inlerMt  In 
as  a  solitaiy  English  boy  away  from  hii  donuitie  ixAiej  « 
twenty-fifth    of  December!      Terrible,  bideotu,   bli^ting  fi 
Lofiretia  waa  married  I 

The  reotor'a  refreshments  in  the  adjoining  dinin^-TDom  o 
went  to  the  length  of  sponge-cake  and  weak  cluet-«ap. 
managed  to  get  away  from  the  piano  withoot  bintingf  and  Bwalloi 
about  a  quart  of  the  intozicatiDg  beverage  l^  tambleifula.  V] 
I  bad  recovered  gofficienUy  from  the  shock  to  trust  mj  tongu 
ventured  back  into  the  draving-rooBi.  It  struck  me  then  thi 
had  never  yet  heard  Lucretia's  soraame.  Wben  she  and 
brother  arrived  in  the  early  part  of  the  eveniogf  Mra.  Pritchard  1 
simply  introduced  tliem  to  me  by  eaying, '  I  think  yon  know  T 
and  Lucretia  already.'     Colonial  manners  are  60  unceremonions 

I  joined  the  fittal  group  once  more.  '  Do  you  know,'  I  ■ 
addressing  Lucretia  with  as  little  tremor  in  my  voice  aa  I  co 
easily  managCt  'it's  very  curious,  but  I  have  never  heard  y 
surname  yet.' 

'  Dear  me,*  cried  Lucretia,  '  I  quite  forgot.  Our  name 
Arundel.' 

<And  which  is  Mr.  Amndel?'  I  continued.  *  I  should  1 
to  make  liia  acquaintance.' 

'  Why,'  answered  Lucretia  with  a  puzzled  expression  of  ft 
'  you've  met  him  already.  Here  he  is ! '  And  she  took  a  neiglibo 
ing  young  man  in  unimpeachable  evening  dress  gently  by  the  ai 
He  turned  round.  It  required  ii  moment's  consideration  to  rec 
nise  in  that  tall  and  gentlemanly  young  fellow  with  the  plain  g 
studs  and  turndown  collar  my  rough  acqunintancc  of  Inst  nig 
Tom  himself! 

I  saw  it  in  a  flash.  What  a  fool  I  bad  been  1  I  might  b: 
known  they  were  husband  and  wife.  Nothing  but  a  pure  piece 
infatuated  preoonception  could  ever  have  made  me  take  them 
brother  and  sister.  Bnt  I  had  ho  fidly  determined  in  my  o 
mind  to  win  Lucretia  for  myself  that  the  notion  of  any  oil 
fellow  having  already  secured  tlie  prize  had  never  stnick  me. 

It  was  all  llie  fault  of  that  incomprehensible  Canadian  socie 
with  ita  foolish  removal  of  the  natural  barriers  between  class 
My  mother  was  quite  right.  I  should  lienccforth  be  a  high  a 
dry  conservative  in  all  matters  matrimonial,  return  home  in  t 
spring  with  heart  completely  healed,  and  after  passing  eorrec 
through  a  London  season,  marry  the  daughter  of  a  general  oi 
Warwicksliire  squire,  with  the  full  consent  of  all  the  high  contra 
ing  parties,  at  St.  GeorgeV,  Hanover  Squaie.  With  this  uoUe  a 
moral  resolution  Srmly  planted  in  my  bosom,  I  made  my  excu 
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to  the  rector  and  his  good  little  wife,  and  left  Richmond  for  ever 
the  very  next  moming,  without  ever  eeeing  Lucretia  once  again. 

But,  Bomebow,  I  have  never  quite  forgotten  that  journey  from 
Quebec  on  CfariBtmas  Eve ;  and  though  I  have  passed  through 
teveral  London  eeasons  since  that  date,  and  undergone  increasingly 
active  sieges  from  mammas  and  daughters,  as  my  briefs  on 
the  OxfLrd  Circuit  grow  more  and  more  numerous,  I  still  remain  a 
bachelor,  ^^ilb  solitary  chambers  in  St.  James's.  I  sometimes 
fancy  it  might  have  been  otherwise  if  I  could  only  once  have  met  a 
second  paragon  exactly  like  Lucretia. 
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Wrbgeed  1     Hare  I  ever  been  wrecked  ?     It's  a  licker  to  me  U , 

haven't ! 
Bill, here's  a  gent  wante  to  know  if  Tve  ever  been  wrecked !  Wh;, 

Lord  loTe  jou  I 
You  comes  to  me  and  you  says  to   me,   'Wrecked,'  you  Baj^? 

Well,  I'm  a  Dutchman ! 
*  Where,'  you  aays  ?  '  Where  ? '   And  I  answers,  '  Why,  all  the  worli 

over ! ' 

Wrecked  I    Why,  I  was  but  fourteen — fourteen — and  a  mug  like 

a  binfant's  I 
And  I  were  the  only  one  saved  in  the  old  '  Mary  Steward,'  of 

Plymouth— 
Leastways,  me  and  the  cook  was.     /  come  ashore  on  a  hencoop, 
With  a  lovely  pair  of  black  eyes,  and  my  thigh-bone  just  knocked 

into  fiinders. 

That  there's   the  one — look  I — the   left   *un.     You   fe«l  of  him, 

How's  that  for  solid  ? 
It's  just    constitooshun   as  does  it — ay,  that's  about  it— consti- 

tooshun ; 
Many's  the  blooming  young  bouncer  that's  sat  on  him  since,  toA 

been  glad  to ; 
All  sorts,  and  colours,  and  sizes,  and  all  on  'um  sorry  to  leave  him. 

Seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world  ?     Ay,  ay,  if  I  haven't  I  ought  to. 
And  the  world's  seen  a  good  deal  of  me, — it  has  bo  !     Vm  d d 

if  it  hasn't. 
Like   enough,   more   than  was    pleasant.     A  long  chalk  I     And, 

thereby,  what  of  it  ? 
It  all  amounts  to  the  same  in  a  hundred  years  after,  don't  it? 

And  then,  if  it  don't,  who's  afraid  F    iNTot  me.    Tm  an  English- 

man,  I  am. 
If  there's  broken  glass  to  be  squared,  why,  I  puts  my  hand  in  my 

pocket: 
Whereby  you  comes  to  your  own.     If  not,  take  it  out  of  my  oarcaael 
All  a  man  can  do,  ain't  it  ?     All  right,  then.     You  cork  up  your 

sermon. 
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Cork  up  I    I  knows  it  beforehand.    An  eye  for  a  tooth — that's  my 

motto. 
So  it  is  everyone  else's.     Leastways,  everyone  as  I've  dealt  with. 
Thereby,  mate,   nobody's   nK   black.     We're  none   on   iis   quite 

double-sixeH. 
I  judge  I'm  no  worse  than  the  rest;  and  they're  mostly  a  kind  of 

a  piebald. 

I've  sneaked  up  the  Straits  in  a  praam,  and  I've  been  nitb  coolies 

to  Chincha. 
I've  run  the  blockade  at  Charleston,  and  dodged  by  a  cruiser  with 

opium. 
And  I've  sailed  in  a  slaver,  I  have,  with  smallpox  aboard,  and  the 

niggers 
Dying  like  fiies;  and  the  sharks  in  our  wake  like  pigsatahogtub. 

Kever  you  mind  for  that  I     Tbeie'e  maybe  less  sand  than  there's 

sugar. 
What's  in  the  books  is  my  name  ain't  all  on  it  entered  agin  me. 
There  was  that  gal  I  saved.    Aha  I    I  thought  that  'ud  fetch 

him  I 
That   was  one   of  my   wrecks.     The  last  'ud  ;   and   thereby   a 

rasper. 

The  ship  got  afire,  d'ye  see — afire  in  a  ramping  sou'-wester  I 
Whereby,  with  a  cargo  of  spirits,  she  up  and  blazed  like  a  bonfire; 
And  we  hadn't  barely  the  time  to  get  a  boat  off  of  the  davits 
Before  she  was  Lord  knows  where ! — with  the  skipper  and  one  or 
two  others. 

Thirteen  days  in  the  jolly-boat.     Me,  and  the  skipper's  daughter, 
And  six  or  eight  more  besides.     No  grog,  and  no  beef,  and  no 

baoky, 
Only  a  biscuit  or  so,  and  our  water  aboil  in  the  breakers. 
Out  in  the   Spanish   Main,   and  the   sun   like   the   devil's  own 

stoke-hole. 

'  Hot  coppers  all  \  *  was  the  word,  'cause  our  water,  d'ye  see,  it 

got  finished. 
Me  and  some  more,  we  chawed  bullets,  and  so  did  my  gal.  Miss 

Olympy. 
But  they  mostly  lapped  in  our  bilge,  and  they  lushed  the  eea- 

water  like  blazes. 
Whereby  they  all  got  wild^like,  and  me  and  the  rest  couldn't 

hold  'urn. 
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One  cove  that  went  off  his  nut,  he  magged  about  Oiace  like  a  good 

'un. 
The  mate,  he  got  pap  on  the  brain,  and  thought  he  was  rocktog  a 

cradle. 
And  some  on  'um  cussed  and  swore,  and  some  on  'um  goggloi  and 

blubbered : — 
It  looked  like  Fiddler's  Green,  and  I  reckoned  Td  got  my  dis- 

cluu-gesl 

Hot?    It  was  fiur  faellTaDd-Tomm; t  Asdibej  wasfor  tnitkiiigit 

hotter.  ■  " 

You.  savvy?   Wall,  X'd  my  revolver,  and  talked  to  lam  likeaDntdi 

uncle. 
The;  let  my  yoong  wonum  alone,  and  she  got  the  half  iA  017 

lotion.    - 
Lucky  she  did  I    When  we  made  Massa.  there  Ke^  oat  of  ten  <»  1 

dozen, 

Me  and  her  and  two  more  was  all  that  the  ahuks  hadn't  got  at, 
And  we  was  as  empty  as  crabdiells.  '  We  lived  on  rout  fiah  fi«  1 

fortnight. 
Betterthan  bootsoles  it  were.   And  we  keptup  ourfirefcffasignl) 
Whereby  we  got  picked  up  and  landed,  all  four,  down  at  Hio. 

She  was   a   clipper,  she  was  I     '  Joe,'   she  saya,  '  Joe,   you're  ■ 

ruffian, 
But  I  i-eckon  youVe  saved  my  life,  and  I  reckon  I  want  that 

revolver. 
'  Just,'   she  eaye,  '  Joe,  for    a   keepsake ! '      And    thereby,  why, 

shipmate,  we  parted, 
And  she  wrote  to  me  up  at  New  York,  and  I  went  and  got  drunk 

with  the  naoney. 

w.  r  HKNLir. 
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Cf|t  ^rimn  S^onna'0  i^ii9ti>^nti. 
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Mdlle.  VtLlcni  DF^ciiAitiiKS  posecvscd  a  Doble  H>priii]o  voice,  very 
flncni  <.-x<-ciitioD,  :in<)  a  most  iiiip<ift;ioiiGd  manner.  She  prominid 
to  )<c  indtt^il  H  great  eioger.  She  had  appeared  on  the  «perutic 
fltaf^e  with  what  the  critics  called  'unprecedented  success.'  The 
critics  are  perhaps  prone  to  describe  all  successes  aa  iinprecedcnted, 
uu)  to  apply  the  same  terms  of  adulation  to  singer  after  »Dger. 
Bot  without  doiiht  Mdlle.  Deschannes  had  be«n  well  received  by 
th«  Parisian  public;  genuine  «ppla»ij.e  had  rewarded  her  efforts. 
And  it  wiui  not  ottly  the  dinger  that  waj<  approved ;  the  trotnan  had 
been  tniKh  admired.  Mdlle.  Dcscliarmes  was  a  beauty  :  it  being 
sUowed  that  she  was  low  of  stature  and  almost  iinpicturvsqucly 

I  plump  of  figure.  Her  profuse  hair  was  of  a  bright  golden  hue  ; 
hrrmoiilh  m-as  a  red  roso-btid;  her  eyes  were  a  sparlcling  hazel. 
To  the  brilliauce  of  her  complexion  art  had  jiopwibiy  contributed 
ec)uall5  with  nature.  She  drvosed  to  pi'rfection ;  »be  owned  an 
abimdanoe  of  jewelry,  and  on  what  her  friends  called  her '  illu- 
miuation  nights  'she  appeared  a-blaxenilh  diamonds.     Altogether, 

lif  it  niW  fomelhing  to  hear  Mdlle.  Fi^licit^  Uescharroee,  it  was  ti\go 

[wmethlng  l«  xee  her. 

She  liad  b«-en  fiilBlliiig  an  engagement  at   BnusKely,  impcrton- 
ating   in  turn  the  Leonorii  of  I><'iii7A*lti,  tho  Rachel  of  Ifalevy, 

htlitt  S'alentine  and  the  Alice  of  Meyerbeer.     The  audience  had 

^exhibited  a  rare  enthiiriosm ;  the  ringer  had  been  prodigiously 
applauded.  Encored  at  every  pot^ible  op{;oitunity,  she  had  Le4-n 
railed  before  the  aurtain,  and  recalled,  and  called  again  after  tliat. 
Upon  the  last  night  of  her  performance  the  stage  had  appeared  qnito 
caqii-ti-d  with  hou(|HeU,  wreaths,  and  garlands.  Hats  and  bund- 
keicbief*  were  wa^t-d,  handt  were  clapped,  unanimous  voices  cried 
aloud  in  her  honour.  It  was  a  weiK  of  special  excitement ;  it  was 
veritable  triumph.  Kven  the  lady  bcnH-lf  was  xatislied.  The 
itattagers  bud  been  her  masters  in  the  past;  they  should  be  her 
in  the  future,  .'^be  looked  forward  to  u  loug  career  of  pn>- 
ertly.     She  meditated  forthwith  visiting  in  turn  Ixmdon,  Berlin, 

FVienna,  St.  Petersburg,  New  York,  &c.,  potribly  .'^an  FrAnci>co,tbe 
Suidwiclt  Islands,  and  olher  outlandish  places.     She  would  go,  in 
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short,  wltcrvvoi  Uivrc  was  a  public  to  listen  to  bcr  and  a  si 
Hilary  to  be  received. 

For  the  present  sbe  had  Eung  ber  final  iiot«  at  the  Brusteit 
opera-hoti^.  The  audience  had  at  but  pennittt;d  her  to  wttbdn* 
from  buforv  tliem.  But  even  io  her  dret^ing-room  she  ooiiJd  stilt 
hear  tbo  ecboeiiof  riicnpplauiie  she  had  won;  while  liie  attondantt 
continued  to  colluct  for  her  tbc  flowirn  «i:tvcring  tbe  stagi^  Thne 
bad  been  somo  notion  of  a  torcb-light  proocMioa  acoompanjing 
her  carriage  to  the  hotel,  and  afterwards  a  scrcDadc  to  be  song 
beneath  her  bedroom  window  by  many  thousand  voices  io  chorus- 
Abandonment  of  ibis  plan  had  become  unavoidable,  however: 
the  lain  felt  heavily.  Their  enthusiasm  dumped  and  co<4«l, 
the  audience  issuing  from  the  opera-house  put  up  their  om- 
brellaa,  plungefl  through  the  miry  atreeto,  and  hurried  home  to 
bed. 

Mdllv.  Doccharmv»  occupied  a  «uile  of  apartments  at  the 
Hotel  de  rUnivers,  Kue  de«  ilirondcUes.  She  was  entertaioing  a 
few  fiiends  at  supper  aft«r  the  opera.  The  only  other  lady  pm- 
eent  was  the  eiuger  s  constant  compamon,  Madame  or  Mdlle.  (it  was 
not  clearly  known  which)  Catinka  Kerta.  Bj  some  Catinka  w 
viewed  as  the  mother  nr  at  lea.st  the  aunt  of  F^licit^ ;  but  Qeitbec 
admitted  that  ihey  were  unitt'-d  by  family  tien ;  tbey  pTofc«wd  to 
be  simply  duar  fricudtt.  Catinka  Kertu  was  no  longer  young.  It 
was  under¥t<x)d  that  she  biid  Wt'ii  in  the  past  a  iiiagcr,  but  nerer  a 
great  singer.  People  were  foimd  to  add  that  sbc  bad  ones  been 
pretty ;  all  agreed  that  she  was  now  extremely  plain.  She  was  pcx- 
hapa  poor  and  dependent.  There  was  a  certain  gran<l  ^faabbiacn 
about  her  syiitem  of  costume ;  she  seemed  arrayed  always  in  liecoDd* 
handurcast-ofTfiiiory.  Her  silks,  satins,  and  velvets  were  crumpled, 
smeared,  and  ru»ty.  Hor  jewelry  was  of  a  cheap  and  su^icious  sort. 

A  card  was  brought  to  Mdlle.  Deecharmee.  It  was  iiucribed 
simply  with  the  name  '  Alphonse/  encircled  with  flourisbes  after  a 
foreign  manner. 

*111  not  see  him  I'  said  the  singer.  Sometbing  of  a  gasp 
attended  upon  Ihiit  utterami',  nod  it  was  observed  afterwards  that 
the  colour  bad  gone  from  her  lipe ;  sbc  wore  no  puint  upon 
lips. 

•rit  not  see  him  r  she  repeated ;  Iwt  w  she  spoke  sbc 
fe>m  her  chair.     She  wbisperMl  for  a  momont  in  the  ear  of  Ottinka 
Kertis,  then  she  moved  qtiickly  Io  the  door. 

A  gentleman  awaited  her  in  an  udjoining  room :  a  tall,  thia, 

pallid^   even   cadaverous-looklng  genllvmun,   rather  bald,  hook- 

aoeed,   black-bearded,   ke«a-«yed.     He  wore  evening  dress;  one 

isrge  diamond  stud  gUttenng  '^ex^  \n):^V^ttu.\\-]  va  U\q  midst  of  hia 
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white  expanse  of  .'^iirt-front.  Hie  facial  expression  was  Eomewbat 
mocking  and  KiuisU'r,  but  there  wa«  a  certaio  gugg^stioo  of  dia- 
tioction  about  bim.  Hie  Gibm  hat  was  tucked  under  bb  left  ana ; 
his  black-glove<l  bands  toyt^d  with  Ium  wateh^chain.  He  had  flung 
hia  light  overcoat  upon  the  back  of  ii  chair. 

Hdtle.  DescharDiu*  entered,  closing  the  door  firmly  bobind  ber. 
I  *  YTiy  Brc  you  here  ? '  she  demanded  abruptly,  tlie  beaiitifiil 

I      voice  becoming  very  diaccrdantly  tiard  and  sbaip.     '  Why  are  you 

here,  aod  at  this  hour  of  the  night  f  '  ■ 

^K      '  Pardon   me   for  diitturhing  yuu,'   ho  fiaid,  bowing  politely. 
^BBut  I  could  not  eome  kooiut.' 

^H     *  Why  come  at  iiH  ?     Is  it  that  yon  vntut  money  ? ' 
^^      '  One  always  wants  money ;  at  least,  one  always  takes  it  when  it 
is  oSiered ;  that  is  my  experience.     But  1  did  not  come  here  for 
money  absolutely.     I  have  been  fortunate,  of  late.     I  bavc   not 

ro  to  the  tables  for  nothing.     I  even  broke  llie  bank  at  Spa.'       _ 
'GambWI'  \ 

'  ' Preri!"t-1y.     But  your  tone  is  too  i^coniful.     Be  like  the  rest 

of  tbc  world,  Felicite.     Reproiich   mo  when  I  fail,  not  when  I 
nieoeed.    The  successful  speculator  is  entitled  to  respect.  Sucoesa,  ■ 
indeed,  is  always  respectable.     And  consider  to  what  an  excellent 
ute  I  have  applied  my  winnings.' 

*  I  do  not  under«t.-ind.* 
'  r  will  explain.     I  csmo  to-night,  for  one  thing,  to  atik  you  if 

ciu  are  satisfied  with  your  reception  bore?     Thu  BnuHvIs  public 
been  kind  to  you?     Appreciative?     Ecstatic?     Your  triumph 
baa  far  surpassed  your  triumph  in  Paris  ?     Just  so.     Then  my 
aney  baa  been  well  Laid  out.' 

You  mean ' 

I  mean — but  purely  you  understand — that  triumphR  gudi  ai 
you  4<njoy  have  to  be  plunui.^,  organised,  systeinatiKed,  de%'eIoped, 
carried  out  and  paid  for  from  the  first  hravCkX  to  the  Ia»t 
bouquet.' 

*  The  public  applaudeil  me  greatly.     It  was  plain  th«y  liked 
imy  muob,'  xbe  ^id  dimply. 
■ISie  public!    Kelicilc,  you  arc  absurd.    The  public  counts  for 

little  or  nothing  in  these  mutters.  Left  to  it»elf,  the  public  would 
qMHl  all.  It  is  too  timid  to  bare  an  opinion  of  ita  own.  It  is  too  h 
timid  to  act  upon  an  o])inion,  even  when  an  opinion  has  been  giveo^ 
it,  or  rather  forced  upon  iL  The  public  1  It  is  an  imbecile— a 
great  donkey.  You  can  drive  it  which  way  you  will  if  you  know 
how  to  handle  the  reins,  wfa«n  to  ply  the  whip.  Your  succees  has 
been  supreme,  becaute  no  w;mp  of  it  was  left  to  the  public  or  to 
^buice — heamee  sU  was  arranged  befoiebau^.    Ic^^A^iQaRW^^*^ 
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recall,  eT«u  tbc  raptiiivivi  raiirniurs  tbat  accompauted  but  did  no>t 
diflturb  your  6rai*iiro  and  /ioriture,  the  mild  rapping  of  roW- 
lieaded  canes  upon  tbe  floor  of  lb«  ttalU,  the  gentle  tapping  tt^ 
Uier  of  feminine  fingers  in  the  boxes,  tbv  coane  clapping  uf  haad-i 
in  the  pit,  Ihe  roars  and  thunders  of  tbe  gallery, — I  flaHer  inwlf 
that  I  forgot  nolbing.  I  wa^  indifferent  as  to  tl»c  oo»t.  1  led  an 
army  of  no  fpwcr  thta  two  hundred  elaqueura  on  to  victoty.  I 
jirefully  distributed  my  forccf.  I  inntriK-teil  thttin  roost  minutely; 
'£bey  oU-ycd  m«  implicitly;  tht?  result  was  u  lriun)|>h  :ilong  mir 
■t^^jn  line.  I  congratulate  you,  K^licit^.  Cannot  you  in  your 
turn  l)«stow  upon  tan  a  word  of  congratulation,  of  appronl,  of 
gratitude  ? ' 

'  But  if  I  don't  U-lievv  a,  won!  of  this?' 

*  It  shall  be  as  you  plcavc.  Ouly,  tliore  is  a  time  to  believe  and 
a  time  to  disbelieve.  It  is  n  line  thing  to  desene  succcMt;  but  it 
is  better  to  buy  it  and  tnnke  sure  of  it,  taking  carw  that  you  grt 
value  for  your  money.' 

'And  you  woidd  have  me  think  that  you  did  this,  all  tliis,  for 
love?' 

'  By  no  means.  Surely  I  have  outlired-Hiureljr  we  have  IwUi 
outgrown — such  a  weakness  ?  You  are  suiktIi,  F^cil^  Youreyia 
are  as  bright  as  your  diamonds,  and  you  sing  divinely.  But  yon 
are  not  an  angel,  dear  friend.' 

'  Tliere  are  degrees  even  among  the  angels.' 

'  True ;  there  are  fallen  angels,  good  angels,  and  evil  angels ; 

aogek  of  light-,  and  angels  of  darkness.     No,  it  ira«  not  for  love, 

F^Iieile.     You  are  a  iMSiutiful  woman,  it  in  true,  but  you  an  nol 

the  ouly  beautiful  woman  in  the  world.     I  may  have  thought  so. 

once,  in  a  dream ;  I  am  awake  now,  and  I  think  differently.     No, 

I  have  toiled,  but  not  solely  on  your  behalf.     I  liare  expended 

money,  but  I  regard  it  rather  as  iuvcsted,  and  1  count  upon  ilc 

bringing  mc  in  a  handsome  retium.     Love  expii«e,  but  self-intereft 

survives.     Perhaps  after  one  has  reached  forty — and  I  am  more 

tluin  forty  yours  of  age — one  loves  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  oneself.     I 

consider  your  exquisite  voice,  your  admirable  };if)s  and  aocomplifli- 

ments,  in  the  light  of  our  common  property.     We  arc  a  firm,  in 

fact ;  your  art,  yoiu-  singing,  is  our  capital,  our  stock  in  trade. 

We  go  with  it  to  market,  aud  make  the  most  and  tlie  best  of  it. 

1  assure  you  I  think  lliut  when  the  time  arrives  for  a  division  of 

our  profits  we  sbsll  each  find  ourselves  really  rich.     Does  it  not 

strike  you  so,  my  dear  friend?' 

*  You  are  a  villain,  Alphonse!* 

'  You  think  so  ?    1  am  your  husband,  I-Ylicit^-.* 

'  You  said  you  did  wA.  eome  fct  moxiirj: 
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*  t  said  simply  what  was  true.  I  do  not  ask  for  money — at 
present.  I  can  wait.  I  came,  for  one  thing,  to  say  exactly  what  I 
have  said.  I  designed  to  inform  you  and  to  warn  you.  My  task 
of  infonnin^  you  completed,  I  proceed  to  the  second  object  of  my 
visit.     You  must  be  more  careful,  Felicite.' 

'  MuBt  be  ? ' 

'  Yes :  much  more  careful.  You  have  been  extremely  indis- 
creet. I  have  told  you  bo  before.  I  now  tell  you  again.  You 
will  ruin  everything — our  common  property,  our  prospects  of 
tiiiccess — by  your  raefanesa.     I  will  even  say  your  folly.' 

'  What  have  I  done  ? ' 

'  Your  supper  party  here  to-night-  -is  that  prudent,  do  you 
tbink?' 

~  '  Catinka  is  with  me.     She  will  not  quit  me  for  a  moment.' 

'  Catinka  is  an  admirable  creature,  tender,  iaitbful,  devoted. 
But  will  her  character  suffice  for  all  of  you  ?  Can  so  many  find 
shelter  under  her  respectability?  You  resemble  a  crowd  in  the 
rain,  and  only  one  umbrella  amongst  you,  and  iAa(  with  rents 
ill  it.' 

'  It  is  a  small  party  only.' 

'  I  know  your  giiesta :  Dr.  Bourniquet,  your  physician ;  M. 
Philidor,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Opera  House ;  M.  Boisduval ; 
and  the  young  Vieomte  Leon  de  Beaiifond.' 

'  You  are  a  spy,  Alpbonse ! '    He  simply  shrugged  hin  shoulders. 

'  Your  fame  is  not  yet  sufficiently  eatabli.shed,  Felicite.  You 
cannot  afford  a  scandal.  It  might  utterly  destroy  your  prospects — 
ourproapecfs.  There  are  momenta,  perhaps,  when  a  scindal — even 
a  terrible  scandnl — refreshes,  fortifies,  benefits  a  c:irecr.  But  that  is 
not  your  case.  Yotyou  havelieenfjuilty  of  this  folly — tbiscrirainal 
fully.     You  have  laid  the  train,  and  an  explosion  is  imminent.' 

'  I  do  not  understand.' 

'  Why  have  you  allowed  M.  Bitisduviil  and  the  Vieomte  to 
meet  ?  You  mean  them  to  quarrel.  You  think  I  know  nothing. 
Yon  are  a  child,  Felicit^.' 

'  You  arc  a  spy,  Alpbonse!'  she  rcpoalcd. 

'I  am  curious — that  is  all;  and  I  liavegood  reason  to  l)e  curious: 
I  am  your  husband.  Jealous  ?  No ;  do  not  mistake  ;  I  am  not 
jealous.  I  know  that  these  men  are  nothing  to  you;  they  are 
merely  the  counters  with  which  you  play  your  game ;  and  1  have 
no  pity  for  them.  If  they  are  duped,  be  it  rememljered  that  they 
would  dupe  in  their  turn  if  they  could.  Possibly  your  yoimg 
Vieomte  is  not  wholly  undeserving  of  commiseration.  He  has 
loaded  you  with  costly  gifts,  and  has  even  made  you  an  offer  of 
marria^^e.     He  is  sincere,  possibly ;  1  ^iV\  4o  Wiii  XX\%  \\dSarri  ■«» 
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ay  that  I  believe  him  to  be  sincere,  and  that  he  does  not  kaov  flat 
yon  are  abready  provided  with  a  hnshuid.  'M..  Boiadiml  hii 
also  proposed  marriage  to  yon,  the  while  he  has  carefnlly  ooo- 
ceated  the  £act  that  for  his  part  he  has  been  for  aome  time  poMcned 
of  a  wife  and  even  of  three  children.  What  I  Ton  did  not  know 
that  he  was  married?  You  do  not  choose  your  friends  wdl, 
Fflioit&  You  have  corresponded  with  both  these  men  ;  yoo  have 
allowed  them  each  to  hope ;  you  have  invited  them  here  to-nig^; 
and  you  would  be  rid  of  one  of  them — of  which  ?  You  will  not 
answer  ?  Which  of  them  has  poeseseioo  of  the  more  compnimisiiv 
of  your  letters  ? ' 

*  You  misunderstand,  Alphonse.' 

'Pardon  me;  I  know  more  than  you  think.  You  have 
written  to  the  Vicomt«  complaining  of  the  attentions,  the  perae- 
cutions,  of  M,  Boisduval.  You  have  written  to  M.  Boiaduval  de- 
scribing the  young  Vicomte  as  a  fool,  a  coward.  They  meet  at  your 
table.    What  is  to  be  the  result  ?    Ah  I    We  are  about  to  leam.' 

Voices  were  heard,  loudly  disputing  in  the  adjoining  room. 
Men  were  quarrelling  violently ;  abusive  terms  were  interchanged; 
Catinka  was  crying,  imploring,  screaming ;  then  came  the  sounds 
of  Ecuffling,  the  &lling  of  chairs,  the  breaking  of  glass  and  china. 

'  This  is  a  dangeroua  game  you  have  been  playing.  Felicity,' 
said  her  visitor ;  '  and  it  is  being  played  out  to  the  end.' 

'  What  shall  I  do? '  she  demanded  despairingly. 

'  Interfere  while  there  is  time.  Implore  your  friends  to  keep 
tbe  peace  and  to  depart.  Defer  all  explanations.  Separate  tlie 
disputants,  if  you  can.  Promise  them  anything,  everything. 
Promises  are  of  no  consequence — only  get  rid  of  your  guests.  Ah  I 
it  is  too  late.' 

A  cry  was  heard  of  one  desperately  hurt.     '  Je  sma  tu6 1 ' 

'  Come  with  me,'  she  said  with  a  scared,  beseeching  air. 

'  No — tliank  you.  I  will  see,  but  I  will  not  be  seen,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  called  as  a  witness  in  a  cause  calibre.' 


II, 

The  prima  donna  returned  to  the  room  in  which  she  had  left 
her  guests  at  supper.  She  found  a  scene  of  strange  and  dreadful 
disorder  and  excitement.  Tlierc  was  much  and  loud  talking.  The 
hotel -keeper  and  his  servants,  disturbed  and  alarmed,  had  entered 
the  apartment.  The  remains  of  the  supper  strewed  the  floor ;  the 
cloth  had  been  half-dniggcd  from  tlio  table,  to  the  wrecking  of 

Miottles,  glaKSffl.  olates,  dishes,  and  articles  of  food.  The 
I  damask  with  the  wi  *  with  blood  1 
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lias  happenwl?'  demanded  Mdlle.  DescharmcB.     'Tell 
one.     Catiiika,  Imve  yon  lost  your  senses  ? ' 
ks,  panic-slrickiMi  uod  >iy»l*ncal,  could  do  little  but  soli 
ga?p  and  moan.     Sbe  uontrived,  liowovor,  to  point  to  where 
upon  th*  sofa  lay,  stretched  pale  and  inKcneiblc,  the  young  Vicomte 
I     dc  Beatifond.     His  white  cravat  had  been  forcibly  removed,  his 
J     dre«8-«hirt-front  toro  open ;  from  a  wound  in  his  breast  the  blood  J 
^had  trickU-d  ob  lo  his  white  waistcoat.     A  waiter  held  a  lighted  1 
^^■ndle,  while  Dr.  Boumi<iuct,  upon  his  kncCK,  mudo  cxaminiition 
^HFtJie  young  man's  injuries. 
^P     *  He  is  dying,'  murmured  Dr.  Boumiquet.     '  Nothing  can  save 

Further  medical  advice  and  assistance  had  been  sent  for,  how- 
ever.    A  messenger  had  also  been  despatched  to  the  police-office. 

Id  a  c<»^ner  of  the  room  stood  M.  Hoisduval,  a  robust  man,  J 
middle-aged,  darlc-complexiout^d,  fii^ce- looking,  wearing  a  hea^7  ' 
Usck  moustache. 

*B<!*r  witnexA  all,'   he   said   loudly,   'that  the  young   man 

Bought  his  own  d^titb.     I  would  have  spared  him  if  I  could,  even 

after  be  bad  struck  mc.     The  tiheath  was  left  in  his  hand,  the  blade 

^ui  mine.     He  flung  himself  npon  me,  and  tb«  mischief  was  done. 

^K  did  not  intend  in  injure  him.     But  he  was  l>esi(ie  himself ;  he  wait 

r     drank;  he  was  mad.     I  declare  that  I  am  guiltless  in  the  matter.' 

'  As  he  spoke  he  re-arranged  his  disordered  dres^t,  and  dabbed 

his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief.     There  were  bIo'Hi-*tain«  upon 

I      his  fiice  and  Imnds.     His  coat  was  torn,  and  two  or  three  of  the 

I      buttons  had  been  rent  from  his  waistcoat.     He  took  out  liis  watch, 

to  6nd  his  gnard  severed  and  the  glass  broken.     There  seemed  a 

prevalent  aniiety  that  ho  should  depart.     One  waiter  proffered  his 

hat,  another  his  overcoat.     But  bis  movements  were  of  a  leisurely 

•OTt :  bo  had  little  thought  of  making  his  escape,  apparently. 

Anxious  and  perplexed  be  might  be ;  he  exhibited  no  signs  of 

^^      *  S(iutv>vou« ;  tZ  est  inoxi .' '  some  one  wlii«perod  in  his  ear. 

^^  '  I  am  well  known  here,'  said  M.  Hoisduval.  '  Should  the 
police  want  me,  they  shall  have  no  difliciilty  in  finding  me.  If  a 
criminal  charge  is  to  .irise  out  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  I  have  my 

^—answer  ready.' 

^ft       He  advanced  a  few  paces  towanis  the  sofa  <hi  which  lay  the 

^^yoong  Vicomte.  Tlie  blood  was  oozing  from  his  mouth  ;  it  was 
whispered  that  he  was  wounded  in  the  lungs.  Ur.  Boiiniiquet  still 
knelt  beside  bim,  watching  him,  with  a  finger  upon  his  wrist.  But 
it  wax  plainly  written  upon  the  doctor's  face  that  Uio  condition  •»< 

iJuspaliynt  did  not  permit  of  hope. 
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'  Vou»  Viivez  vouluy  votia  I'aves  vovlu^  miinnured  M.  Boisdonl, 
as  lie  surveyed  cynically  the  dying  man. 

There  Beemed  a  disposition  to  avoid  M.  Boisduval's  glance  u 
he  moved  towards  the  door.  He  made  the  assembly  a  rart  of 
general  salutation,  bowing  low  so  as  almost  to  sweep  the  floor  witli 
Ilia  hat.  But  no  one  acknowledged  ttiis  act  of  courtesy  or  seemed 
to  notice  it  in  any  way.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  fais  ey« 
resting  upon  Mdlle.  Descharmes  as  though  he  would  address  to 
Iier  some  few  words  of  farewell.  But  she  was  weeping,  apparently, 
upon  the  shoulder  of  Catinka.  M.  Boiaduval  grimaced  curioiulf, 
and  quitted  the  room  without  speaking. 

'  He  has  departed  calmly  and  comfortably,'  mused  Alpfaonw, 
who  from  his  hiding-place,  bis  presence  unsuspected,  had  watched 
the  scene.  '  I  wonder,  now,  whether  M.  Boisduval  is  much  loved  by 
his  wife  and  three  children  ? ' 

III. 

A  SBCOMD  doctor,  M.  Hubert,  was  now  in  attendance  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  of  Dr.  Boumiquet.  The  Vicomte  de  Beaufond  had 
been  mortjiUy  wounded  in  the  right  lung  by  the  straight  sharp  thin 
blade  of  a  sword  or  knife,  rucIi  a  weapon  as  the  aword-stick  of  31. 

Boisduval,  upon  which  intleed  the  stains  of  blood  were  still  fresh. 
Mediual  art  could  do  uolliing  for  the  suffei-er.  It  was  vain  to 
think  of  moving  him  fnim  Ihc  sofa  upon  which  he  lay.  He  could 
survive  liut  a  ft;w  minute  only. 

'I'Vlieil.'!' 

'  Jf(.'  callH  you,  Miidcmi-isfUe,'  said  iJr.  Boumiijuet.  '  Speak  to 
him.  Coui:i^^,  .Muili  iiioi-clii'.  It  is  only  for  a  very  little  while.  And 
if  you  havi;  a  word  of  kiudncss  for  him,  say  it  Iwfore  it  is  too  late.' 

The  doctors  withdrew  l.o  the  other  end  of  tlie  room.  jMdlle. 
Descliarmi'ri  took  their  place  beside  the  dying  man.  She  was 
niucli  iigilaled,  iind  her  fiieo  wore  a  look  almost  of  terror. 

'Kelicilel"  munnnred  the  Vieomle.  'Speak  to  me,  lain 
dyiufj.  Ix't  me  lieiir  your  voice  once  nioro,"  He  articulated  with 
exceeding  difliciilty. 

Mdlle,  Descharmcii  made  an  effort  to  speak  :  but  in  vain, 

'  I  have  loved  you  so,  Felicite ;  if  you  knew  how  I  have  loved 
you,'  he  gasped,  '  liow  I  love  you  still.' 

'5Iy  letters,'  she  whispered  hoarsely.  'I  want  my  letters. 
They  may  corapromist!  me.' 

•  Kif  e  I  die.     You  shrink  from  me  1  am  I  so  horrible 

anobjf  T  i.<.n.|.  then.   You  will  never  be  loved  so  dearly 

ta  1 1<  d  only,  in  token  that  I  am  something 


^T^cni — ' 
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y<ni — that  joa  will  no!  quickly  forget  me — that  joii  will  think 
of  me  sometimes,  amJ  kiii<jly,  Fclk-iti-,  ami  with  pity.  Kor  it  ia 
nd  to  die  like  thia — so  young  as  I  am  and  with  ko  much  love  in 
my  heart.' 

'My  letters!     For  God's  sake,  give  me  the   letters  I     Now — 
while  tbcr<?  ix  timi>,  and  (ht^re  is  im  one  looking/ 

'  I  have  no  strength.     I  cannot  movi-.     Thrust  your  hand  into 
the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat ;  (he  hitters  are  th^re.     Tim  right 
pocket.    Gently  I    Say  Good-hyc,  Felicite — a  kinil  word — a  tender 
>k — and  BOon— for  it  grows  very  dark,  or  I  am  becoming  hiiud.' 
Two  men  had  quietly  entered  the  room  :  the  one  a  priest,  tho 
horan  officer  of  police. 
'Pardon  me,  Mademoisellti;  hut  I  miiH  accompHiih  my  duty, 
is  a  criminal  affair;  we  Ehall  have  to  deal  with  a  churgo  of 
urder,  and  thcsp  papers  may  poBsihly  Ijo  evidence  in  the  <ui»e.' 
As  be  spoke  he  dexterously  twilchoii  from  her  trembling  fingers  th«^ 
packet;0f  letters  she  had  dntwu  from  the  pocket  of  the  dying  Vicomte, 
Discomlited,   Mdlle.    Descharmes     sought     Alphonse.       But 
Alphoniie  was  not  to  be  found. 


IV. 


Thf.  untimely  death  of  the  ^^loon)t>t  de  Br^aufond  wax  much 
deplort^d.  Wfaftt  becam«  known  a*  the  Murder  in  the  Rue  d«s 
irmwlelto*  rouned  great  cnriosity,  and  was  found  exciting  by  large 
claiwci*  of  Hociety.  It  is  true  that  the  victim  was  only  distiu- 
giiished  in  that  ho  was  of  noble  family ;  he  might  have  been 
appropriately  addressed  iu  Figriro'n  words:  IWs  vous  Hea\ionn4  la 
peine  de  natirr,  et  rien  de  plus,  lie  had  led  an  idie,'unprofitable, 
even  vicious  life.  But  he  was  young,  he  was  handsome,  and  he 
bad  loved.  His  death  wan  the  eoniiequence  of  bi)>  uufortunat« 
pMsion  for  the  admired  singer  F<;lioiti'  Descharmex.  It  was  known 
that  he  had  made  her  most  cootly  presents  and  that  he  had  pro- 
to  marry  her.     Could  (heri!  be  mori^  convincing  proof  of  tk« 

inineneAR  and  fervour  of  his  affection  ? 

M.  Boi»duval  bad  duly  delivered  himself  into  the  bandB  of 
juatico  to  stand  his  trial.  He  was  not  popidar;  there  was  a 
general  prejudice  againist  him.  He  was  reputed  to  be  a  man  of 
violent  temper.  He  had  fought  duels ;  he  had  been  concerned  in 
two  or  three  cases  of  personal  assault.  And  then  it  was  perc«)vcd 
to  be  meet  unseemly  that  he,  middle-aged,  a  husband  and  a  father, 
abould  be  brawling  after  midnight  at  the  Kuppcr-table  of  an  opera 
singer.  It  was  indeed  scandalous ;  and  the  young  Vicomte  had 
oertAinly  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  M.  Boisduval. 


'*4 
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There  wm  one  person  who  exhiWt«d  very  «peeial  interest  in 
thft  trial.  This  wu  M.  Alphonse.  His  name  was  not  maitiooed, 
and  he  <lid  not  apptmr  pcrMnallf  in  the  matter.  But  it  may  be  said 
tJiat  ho  permeated  the  proceedings,  completciy  infeeting  tbem. 
He  pondered  incesaatly  upon  tho  case  and  its  prolaUe  oont»- 
quvnoes.  Moir  would  it  influence  the  car£«r  of  Mdllc.  DeMhamw*, 
or  the  public  i-eg^rd  for  her?  Thnt  was  what  he  chiefly  asked 
him»rlf.  AiriMdy  »he  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  eeriain 
lucrative  cugagrmt-nls :  her  atlt^ndance  as  a  witneM  at  the  trial  was 
imperatiroly  necessary.  Many  held  that  it  was  not  only  M. 
Boisduval  who  was  being  tried ;  but  Mdlle.  DescharmM  also, 
as  accessory  to  his  crime. 

'  The  firm  is  in  difficulty,'  obeerved  M.  Alphonse, '  because  of 
the  indiscretions  of  the  junior  partner.  It  U  hard  upon  me.  And 
to  think  of  Felicit^'a  letters  heiD);;  read  aloud  in  court  and  printed 
iu  the  newspapera !  What  a  blow  to  our  credit  1  Lt^ttent  an 
nuDOUA  things.  Female  children  should  not  be  taught  to  writ*. 
It  is  most  important  that  my  connection  with  the  CAse  dioold  b* 
conccalod  from  the  public' 

*Yqu  are  ashamed  of  mc,  .Alphonse?'  demanded  Fdidt^. 
She  had  looked  worn  nod  anxious  of  lat«.  Seen  by  daylight,  she 
had  almost  ceased  to  be  l^eautiful. 

*Let  us  agree  that  wo  are  somewhat  ashamed  of  each  other," 
said  M.  Alphonee.  '  That  way  of  putting  the  cate  tteod  oflieod 
neither  of  our  suaceptibilitieg,  however.  Our  union  has  be«n  long 
a  secret;  certainly  this  is  not  a  good  time  for  taking  tho  world 
into  our  confidence.' 

*  I  begin  to  think  that  you  never  loved  me.'  She  was  yeamn^ 
for  sympathy  and  a  little  t^ndemem  even  fn>m  .\lphon?e. 

•Perhaps  not,*  he  said  qiuetly.  'Though  we  both  thou^t 
I  did  for  a  timo.  Lnvc  is  a  cut  flower:  sweet  and  pretty,  but 
it  dot!S  not  Irul  long.  What  does  it  matter?  Vour  inxmorUllftW 
aro  poor,  i\ry,  Mcntlcss  things,  very  well  for  churchyards ;  but  you  V 
would  not  wear  them  in  your  bosom  ?  No ;  people  mustn't  se«  im ; 
thoy  must  think  you  unmanied.  It  is  important  to  your  cass^ 
A  husband  lurking  in  the  barkground — there's  a  had  effect  about 
it     People  will  tliink  you  a  puppet,  and  that  I  pull  the  siring. 

V. 

Tire  court  was  densely  crowded— >r.  Vervoort  presiding— w! 

Armand  Jules  Boisduval,  aged  thirty-nin*;,  born  at  Malinis, 

brought  before  the  Criminal  Tribunal  charged  with  the  murder  of 

the  Vicomie  I,A>n  de  Bcaufoiid  at  the  H■M^^I  de  I'Univers,  Rue  de* 

Hirondelles.  1 
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Tbc  indictmont  or  tuAe-  rtVtceuaotion,  a  narration  of  Uie  crime, 

was  fonnoUy  read  by  t)K>  i/n'jfwrot  the  court.     The  president  then 

proceeded  to  interrof^to  the  accused,     ^'urious  unimportant  fact* 

weie  elicited,  and  be  was  then  inrlted  to  give  bis  own  acootiot  of 

the  circtimstances  attending  the  death  of  the  Vicorate. 

H        M.  Boialuval  related  that  he  liad  known  Mdlle.  De»charmes 

^n>r  soma  time.   Ue  bad  been  one  of  the  lirst  to  recogniiii;  her  gcmuif. 

^pHc  had  written  to  ber  expressing  his  admiration.     He  had  been 

~  permitted  to  call  upon  her.     He  liad  proflfereii  her  certain  gifla — 

token*  of  his  t-steem — objds  d'argen/^e  H  d&t  hijoux;  ho  bad 

eT0D  presented  her  with  a  carriage  and  harws.     It  wa«  true  that  he 

was  married  and  the  father  of  a  family.     It  wm  unuccouary,  be 

maintained,  to  im|K>rt  that  fiiet  into  the  case.     Ho  was  naturally 

generous ;  and  he  could  afford  to  l>e  geaerotbt,  even  lavifb.     He 

had  corresponded  with  Mdlle.  Daticliarmcs.     Sho  had  written  to 

lum  of  the  Vicomto ;  she  bad  rtdioulvd  the  young  man,  describing 

him  as  untache. 

.  The  pre.iident  requested  the  aocuaed  to  pass  to  the  night  of  ibe 

'      sapper  pftrty  at  the  HAtel  de  I'tlnivere. 

*I  was  at  the  opera-house  behind  the  ecenea.  I  congratulated 
UdUe.  Dewharmes  upon  her  success.  She  invited  me  to  mpper. 
As  I  entered  the  room,  I  perceived  the  V'icomte.  I  foreuw  em- 
Inmnmcots ;  but  I  took  no  notice  of  bim.  I  resolved  to  ignore 
bis  presence^  to  avoid  addrcj^ing  bim,  a?  far  as  I  possibly  could. 
But  before  the  supper  was  completed  he  spoke  to  me  witb 
Insolence  of  manner.  A  jealous  rage  burned  in  his  eyes.  He 
said,  **  Sfe  vou«  apenxi-«S'Voii^  pas  que  vous  iles  df  Irop  id  f"  I 
replied  that  I  would  not  discuss  the  Hubject  with  him — that  I 
did  not  know  him,  and  1  did  not  wish  to  know  bim.  Ho 
aafd,  **  Je  «u)«  U  Vicomh  lU  Beau/ond :  jo  suia  gentilhomme."  I 
answered  that  in  that  ease  he  miut  know  that  the  place  wa»  badly 
eboscn  pour  uiut  explication.  All  roee  from  the  tabic.  He 
approached  me,  called  me  p(dt»m>n,  and  passed  hia  hand  avnt 
my  face  as  a  sign  of  contempt.  1  admit  that  I  etruek  Mm.  He 
Mised  me  by  the  collar  of  the  coat,  and  we  wrestled  for  a  while.  I 
diook  him  oflT,  for  T  was  much  the  stronger.  I  was  enraged,  I 
confess.  I  told  him  that  if  he  advanced  towards  mc  n .  ain  I  would 
throw  him  out  of  tlie  window.  Hesaid,"J  <i«7tMin,a  hv.U  h^UTtg, 
it  r^pie."  But  be  stood  glaring  tierc/ly  at  mo,  tJireatening  nwJ 
with  his  6st.  I  was  near  tbe  vidoboard  upon  which  my  sword-^witl 
rated.  I  took  possession  of  it  to  protect  myself  from  his  \ioIenc«.] 
He  souglit  to  wrest  it  from  me.  The  sheath  came  off.  He  believed 
B*  disarmed.  I  cannot  otherwise  aocoimt  for  his  conduct.  He 
flung  himself  upon  me  violently,  and  tbe  blade  entered  bis  side. 
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Bffori;  I  ((iiite  knew  vhat  had  happeucd  1  fottad  him  stAggei 
r  back,  the  blood  atreamiDg  from  him  as  be  cried  "  J*  sum  hlttHtl 
il  nudo  no  nttempt  to  obsAmct  justice.     I  lost  no  time  in  coosti- 
toting  tnyMdf  a  prisoner.     I   have  confined  myeelf  to  a  siaqife 
irtktemeat  of  tb<:  fact^  of  tbe  case.' 

A«kcd  by  the  president  why  h«  carricda  srwonl-Mtick,  uiu  onM 

LproMife,  the  prinnter  replied  that  it  was  at  the  nme  time  tn 

Fo&^  d*  IvxA  \  that  many  pentona  cairied  swordirt  ick« ;  that  be  had 

prooured  the  weapon  Komo  time  hack  for  bis  own  pcotedion  aliifc 

he  wa«  travelling  Id  Italy. 

The  cWdcDCL-  given  by  Mdlle.  Catinka  Kcrtz  was  found  tobt 
confufcd  and  unsatisfactory  To  many  of  the  questions  put  U>  her 
sho  answered  syfitematically, '  J«  nr  me  rapptlU  pa^.'  She  txm 
incurred  the  rebuke  of  the  president  becaufic  of  the  inconsitteiic; 
of  her  replies.  She  described  herself  as  </ame  lU  oompajrniV,  aged 
thirty-nine.  There  was  some  laughter  in  court  when  nbc  nid,  '/f 
rempHaaaiaU^  /ondions  cfwnc  mhvpr^sds  MtlUe.  Detfcharmu.' 
She  shed  copious  tears  when  her  attention  wan  directed  to  tlir 
transactions  of  tho  night  of  the  murder.  She  wa*  greatly  tirri- 
fied,  she  said.  Tho  gentlemen  (luarrelled ;  she  did  Dot  know  why 
they  quarrelled.  She  had  been  too  much  shocked  to  remaobet 
distinctly.  Violent  language  was  used,  and  then  a  blow  wnsstmdc— 
by  the  Vicomte,  she  thought  but  she  would  not  swear,  b  a 
moment  she  saw  the  prisoner  !in<l  the  deceased  stru^^^ng.  She 
screamed ;  but  she  was  too  paralysed  by  her  fears  to  attempt  to 
Loeparate  the  combatanlA.  I'hen  she  lienni  th<;  Vieomte  cry, '  Je  «uu 
r  ttU  ! '  She  perceived  that  there  was  blood  upon  his  waistcoat, 
believed  that  abe  said  to  the  prisoner,  *Voiu  etot  un  oerawin.' 
she  remembe-red  nothing  more  di»(jnetly.     It  was  a  terrible  t 

*It  if  the  cue  of  the  ladies  to  remember  as  little  as  possibl 
noted  A  hook-nowed  »[)cctator  of  the  proceedings  in  nourt. 

Mdlle.  Kejrti,  ahowu  certain  letter?,  recognised  thehandwiit 
of  Mdilt'.  Dewh-irraCK.      The  Vioomte  had  l»een  for  Bomc  time 
kibe  accepted  lover,  the  :iftiiinv<-d  husband,  of  Mdlle.  Deechaima. 
'They   wrote  ta   e«cb   other   frequently:    they    quarrelled    nune- 
timc«.     Mdlle.  I>eschann<>M  aln>  (corresponded  with  the  prisoner, 
who  pdiii  ber  great  Ktli-iitinUK.     Was  Mdlle.  IVscliarmee  wearr  of 
the  Vicomte  ?     It  was  ptD^ililt! ;  tJic  witness  cottld  not-  be  certain. 
The  Vicomte  was  a  young  roxif,  who  was  understood  to  have  dis- 
sipated hi*  patrimony.     Mdlle.  Kertz  was  unaware  that  the  pri* 
Eonor  wiis  a  uiarrieil  man.     t>liv  had  heard  that  he  — ir*  rnnrtror^ 
of  great  wealth.  fl 

Other  wilnesse*   were  called.     They  denciibcd  the   quarrel  g| 
the  suppei-tab\e  and  i\i«  %f1.eT.«\entii.    But  they  were  not  "t^^J 
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agreed  m  to  the  facta.     l>r.  iJouniiqnet  seemed  to  impute  blame 

to  the  prisoner ;  M.  Philidor  scarcely  supported  this  view.     '  Tlio 

Ailing  )iad   happened   suddenly,  in  a  moment ;  before  one  could 

»rn  round,  tlie  Vicomte  bad  fallen  back  woimded,  andtheaccusctl 

ii»    left   KtJinding   with  the  eword-blade  wet  with  blood  in  his 

id,'  said  one  of  the  witneaoeii.     'lliere  was  curious  uncertainty  us 

the  words  uttered  by  the  dee<-a!ii»l  as  he  felt  Itack.     He  bad 

nid,  'Jie  swi«  (w^,' '  Jis *itt»  ftWtB,'  or '  Je  nuie /rii/pp&'  i  it  was  not 

lear  which. 

The   excitement  of  (hi,-  Kpcctators   rt-achcd  it«  height  whi-n 
^MdUe.  De»eharm«H  entered  thi-  court.  She  seemed  much  afntatcd, 
aod  gave   her   evidence   in   fnint,  broken   tones.     The  preisident 
adjured  her  lo  niisi-  ber  voiciL* ;  she  wujc  not  luulilili'  tn  lijni,  be 
said.     '  1  have  Miffered  inueh,  and  suffer  still ;  I  jipeiik  with  great 
difficulty ;   I   implore    the    indulgence    of    the  court,*    Mdlle. 
De6charme.t  urged  in  n-ply.     *  I  have  ln-unl  you  wing  forte  ut  the 
i^(^ra-hou8e,  Mademoiselle,'  obseri'cd  the  president  abruptly. 
^B      Oooc«niing  the  alisolute  conflict  between  (he  prisoner  aud  the 
^neceased,   Xdlle.  Desebarmea  bad   no  evidence  to  offer.     It  wa« 
f  admittml  that  she  had  left  the  supper-room  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  quarrel ;  that  she  had  returned  to  find  the  Vicomtc  in 
■  dying  state,     She  was  greatly  distresied.     He  had  spuken  to 
her :  she  knew  not  what ;  she  could  not  recollect.     She  was  quite 
unnerved.     It  was  all  to  her  as  .1  vague  but  horrible  dream.     Yes ; 
^he  had  restored  her  letters,     Tliey  were  in  the  poi^session  of  the 
Hpmot.    Tbe  Vicrante  had  followed  her  from  place  to  place ;  h« 
^^lad  even  importuned  her  with  Ida  addresses;  he  had  offered  ber 
toairiage ;  she  had  promised  to  become  hi*  wife.     It  was  to  pacify 
him  that  she  conseut/-d.     She  did  not  l>elieve  that  they  were  suited 
to  each  other ;  she  could  not  aVjandon  her  profession ;  she  bad  sot 
contemplated   immediate  marriage,  but    rather  a   postponement 
of  ber  marriage  to  a  distant  date.      Meanwhile,   M.  Boisdu\-al 
preiteDted  him^lf.     He  (00  profi;ioted  to  lnvv  her,  and  implored  ber 
hand.     Slie  did  not  know  that  be  vnL«  already  Rituricd.     She  oon- 
feaf«d  tl»at  she  had  n-ceiied  Oiwtly  gift*  from  both  her  lovew. 

Here  tJie  wiltit-M  gave  way  to  n  Rt  uf  hyitti^ricnl  wet^ping,  the 
president  conjuring  her  to  vubduc  lier  emotions  aud  to  refrain  from 
making  a  Dceue  111  court.  She  avowed  that  slie  deeply  deplored 
the  fate  of  tbe  Vieomle,  tliat  it  woidd  b<;  to  her  an  uuceflring  cause 
of  regret,  that  slie  wa«  eouviuoed  of  the  ardour  and  truth  of  his 
love.  She  admitt«d  that  under  the  terms  of  his  will  slie  was 
entitled  to  a  legacy  of  conridentble  value.  She  protertftd  tWi.  \X 
the  amount  ever  came  lo  her  hands  iv  e\it)u\&  'V*  "i******  Vi  », 
,  hospital  or  otherwise  to  the  benefit  o(  Oie  \>oot. 
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Sli«  WAR  aware  that  the  Vicomte  iras  extTcmelj  jeftlous,  that  h« 
WM  «vcn  capable  of  paroxysms  la  that  respect.  She  had  beard  that 
the  priiKtner  waa  a  man  of  violent  tein}>er.  Thereupon  *lie  nt 
confronted  with  certain  of  ber  letterii.  Her  voice  grew  Tcry  hint 
u  she  iK-knowleidgi>d  litem.  8h«  had  wrilbva  to  the  deceased 
eomptuining  Utat  Khe  had  been  insulted  by  the  SMiduitie*  of  Um 
pri«orivr ;  she  had  written  to  the  prisoner  deriding  the  dcoewod  M 
an  imbecile,  a  poltroon. 

*  And  jel  you  invite  thc«c  two  men,  angry,  jealous,  impaniaiud, 
to  meet  at  your  toblc ! '  «aid  the  president  stcroly,  almoet  6er«dy. 
'Von  infiame  them  against  each  other  and  then  compel  ihixt. 
meeting  in  your  apartment,  Mmme  dans  v,n  vir^aiM  giid' 
iffpMO.  You  must  have  foreseen  tbe  retiult.  It  wenu  to  me, 
Mdlle.  Descibarmes,  that  you  are  an  infamous  woman.' 

She  was  removed  in  a  feinting  state.  Hisses  were  audible  in 
court.  These  manifestations  were  directed  either  againtt  tbe 
president  or  the  witnete,  it  was  not  certain  which. 

*  Mdlte.  Desoharmes'  first  ,r!asw,'  mused  a  spectator  in  oonit. 
Medical  witnesses  described  scienlilicaUy  ttie  wound  inflicted 

npon  the  Vtcomte.  Tliey  agreed  thai  it  was  just  possible-^they 
could  not  I»e  induced  to  aay  more — that  the  deceased  bad  met  his 
death  by  flinging  himself  iiiodvertently  upon  the  naked  swnd^ 
blade.  Otber  witnesie*  testified  to  ttie  general  good  ffharariw 
of  the  prisoner. 

The  jury  acquitted  M.  Boisduval,  the  court  condemning  bioa 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trial  in  that  death  bad  ensued  from  his 
prctiuming  to  carry  about  with  him  habituaUy  a  prohibited 
weapon. 

vr. 

A  LADT  and  a  hook-nosed  gentleman  were  leaning  over  a  piaso^ 
tbe  lady  sounding  a  treble  note  here  and  there. 

'  My  voice  ia  extinguished,'  she  lamented,  as  ahe  withdrew  her 
hand  from  the  keyl>oard. 

*  Bab  I  It  \i  extinguished  a«  a  candle  is  extinguished  in  t^aick, 
to  be  Iight«d  again  at  the  next  senicc.  A  period  of  repose  it 
neccssiry  to  you.     That  dreads  trial  I ' 

*  It  was  nothing  to  you ;  you  are  in  tbe  background  alwajra.' 
*But  even  background  figure  have  their  feelings.     I  mffend 

terribly ;  and  not  a  eoul  sympatJiised.' 

'  And  now  the  Vicomte's  femily  dispute  his  will  and  withhokl 
my  legacy !  * 

'Courage!    Theynhall  ipay,or  we  will  print  hi*  letters     All 
Faria  nriil  buy  the  book.' 
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'  More  Bcandal  I     I  Bhall  never  sing  again.' 

*  Patience,  my  dear  friend.  We  -will  travel.  Yoa  shall  sing 
again,  never  fear.  Even  if  your  voice  is  extinguished,  you  Bhall 
fling — in  England.  It  is  the  country  of  great  wealth,  of  much 
applause,  of  little  musical  knowledge.  I  have  even  heard  it  said, 
that  in  England  they  like  the  bad  eingers  best.  We  will  go  there, 
F^licite.  They  may  even  think  the  better  of  you  there  for  this 
dreadful  affair  at  Brussels.  For  my  part,  I  shall  still  remain  in 
the  background.  They  need  not  know — no  one  need  know — that 
you  have  about  you  such  a  thing  as  a  husband  I ' 


no 


^  25rofini  Di^afF. 
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It  is  Chriiilmiu  Eve.  A  merry  party  of  young  people  are  twiniig 
laurel^  turtiiriag  liiU  of  coloured  pajier  into  Qowen— in  ibort, 
toaking  wreaths  in  tliv  large  Hclioulroom  at  Melton  Uraoge,  Uinti 
into  a  workuhop  pro  tem.  Great  festivities  are  in  aotjoipttioa  far 
the  morrow,  and  eveiyl)o<]y  iH  as  busy  as  iKMsilde  with  the  prr- 
paruUoDE,  though  it  in  difiicult  to  tiay  wliicb  work  the  taster, 
fiDgera  or  tongues.  An  argiunent  has  jusl  l>c«n  started  by  two  of 
the  young  men  on  a  subject  of  which  neither  of  them  knowd  any- 
tblng,  namely,  the  meaning  of  a  raysteriouB  announcement  which 
hae  appeared  iu  the  'agony  column'  of  the  *  Times.'  It  coataim 
noUiing  liut  Ihe  Mcomiugly  unmeaning  sentence,  'AKrokenDii- 
taff;*  yet  Percy  Brown  nssures  George  Carlton  that  this  is  •! 
least  the  liflh  time  it  has  appeared. 

'Some  idiotic  tradesman's  advertisement.  I  mippose  be  bu 
invented  a  new  cement  for  mending  the  said  article,'  re^ed  (he 
other  carelessly. 

'  Mending  distaffs  I  Wiy,  my  dear  George,  they  are  net-vr  luni 
nowadays,  excei>t  at  fancy  balls — spinning  ia)  out  of  fanhjon.  V«u 
are  so  prccions  fond  of  being  practical;  but  yon  are  too  pi»P- 
tical  by  half  this  time.  Now,  I  .tliould  be  inclined  to  tliiok  i 
distaff  in  this  instance  meanit  a  heart.* 

'  A  heart ! '  cried  a  chonis  of  young  ladies.  '  The  romantic 
against  the  praeticul.' 

OiM>rge  Carlton  set  up  a  shout  of  laughter. 

'Pci-cy  is  always  looking  for  hidden  mcamogs:  bethink*  evnj 
Christmas  berry  contains  a  proverb.' 

The  other  coloured  angrily. 

'  Come,'  he  said, '  let  u»  make  a  hct  oo  the  subject,  pledging 
ourselves  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  6nd  otit  what  this  myvtc- 
nous  litllrt  •ent«uoe  means.  I  win  a  soverel-jn,  if  it  has  what  xoa 
pleusi^  to  call  a  hidden  meauing;  you  win  one,  if  it  is  merely  a 
catchpenny  advertisement.' 

*  Agreed.' 

'What  fun  1 '  chirped  the  girlisJi  choru«.  'But  won't  it  ha 
difficult  to  tind  out  the  truth  ?' 

'Uifficalty,  my  dear  young  ladies,  is  the  sauce  to  enteiprisc. 
Beaidmij  we  calculate  tbal  you  VvU  u.\\  \vAv  u.%^ 
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Of  course,'  eiiwi  a  Lriglil  briinctU-,  the  daughter  of  the 
house.  ^  We'll  writv  to  the  editor  aud  ask  him  in  tttrict  coofi- 
d<^ncr.      He  can't  refuse  a  lady,' 

'He  «fiU,  though,'  said  steady  George.  *Editoi'a  are  (wo- 
Tferbialiy  secretive  individuak.' 

'Never  mind,  Maggiv;  yon  try,'  »liout«l  Purcy,  who  waa 
especially  amuied  at  llio  idea  of  hin  fair  cousin  wilting  to  the 
editor  of  the  *  Time* '  on  truch  a  subject. 

Till  the  dinoer-bell  raug  tliey  chattered  aud  workod  on,  the 

ytX*  running  off  al  tlit-  vnry  last  moment  to  get  ready  for  dinner 

with  tlie  wonlw  on  their  lips:  '"  AHrokou  IHataft'."    Whichever  of 

Kou  two  men  wins  the  wager  sliall  be  king  on  Twelfth  Night.' 
'A  Uroken  Dbtafl'.'     The  little  ineaningletia  sentence  followed 
Item  like  an  echo.     It  was  repe.-Lted  \fj  the  pale,  weary-Kmking 
avemeis  they  had  left  ititting  alone  in  her  place  hy  (he  mcIiooI- 
room  fire, 

'I  love  you,  Maggie — fair,  sweet  Haggle  ;  Tloveyou.  Vouknow 
and  yet  you  will  never  give  roe  a  word  of  hope,'  whir^pered 
^fKCy  to  bis  cousin  that  night  as,  dinner  over,  they  were  ilanciog 
tbs  merry  Chri^tmastide. 

*  Perbapji  you  would  not  love  mc  mo  much  if  you  were  allowed 
hope,'  answered  the  iniiidcii  cotiufttishly.    *  I)ifficidty,you  know,  i 
the  ttuce  to  ontiTpriw  I ' 

Percy  Brown  loakeil  rather  woebegone. 
^B|      '  But  you  throw  m  many  (lifficultieti  in  my  way ;  and  I  am  mor(< 
^^Wian  half-inclined  to  fancy  that  you  prefer  George — you  are  alwayii 
letting  him  do  things  for  you.' 

Bright  Iklaggie  ooloun-d  up  v»  she  said  gaily, '  Jealous  too  1 
ly,  Percy,  Uiia  it  growing  amusing.' 

*  I  know  Ocoi^c  loves  you,'  he  muttered,  in  a  reproacliful  tone, 
though  Fomv  one  were  to  blame  for  it, 

Tile  colour  grew  deeper  in  Maggie's  face  ;  tlien  she  laughed. 

*  Look  here,'  she  said.     '  l^t  "  A  Hroken  Distaff"  come  to  the 
Whichever  of  you  winn  tlie  wager  ahaH  he   my  jnreux 

chevalier  for  a  munth.     During  tltat  I  ime  I  shall  be  able  to  decide 

whether  I  can  tolcrutc  liin  «cr\ic««  for  longer.' 

'  Hurrah !  (1m-  wager  is  us  good  as  won,  for  I'll  ittakc  my  hiwd 

those  words  are  not  a  mere  advertisement.' 
^K      *  Yoii  have  got  to  lind  all  that  out.     But  now  go  and  dance 
^Rrith  MisdJervis.     It  is  not  much  pleasiu«sliegel«,pooT  little  thing, 

perpetually  teaching  those  troiihleHome  children.   I'll  |day  a  waltx.' 

*  You  always  onler  me  off,"  rrrnonstrated  Percy.     Rut  be  went, 

tnthelcM,  rather  vlowly  Lowant»  the  governess. 
She  waa  triraing  over  some  music  \>y  ttie  y^'i-w*,  tttttfj  ■&««  »»~ 
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tlien  casting  furtive  glances  at  tbe  ruiou>  grot^  of  ymn^  peofb 
dotted  about  tfao  room.  When  Percv  a^ked  ber  to  d&aoe  she  gan  a 
littic  itartTas  ttiougli  Aucli  a  proi>o^tiuo  were^uiteoat  of  koejuif 
with  aaything  that  the  circunutancet  of  ber  life  Ird  ber  to  e^Mict. 
She  W3.1  t^oing  to  rcfm^-,  a«  it  wa<  tier  wont  to  reftiae  erviy  kiadlf 
o&r ;  then  sometluDg  she  sayt  \a  the  yoin^  mao't  face,  or  a  nddca 
impulse,  made  tier  change  her  mind,  and  vithout  speakiiq;  the 
took  Iiis  proffered  arm  just  as  Maggie  struck  the  first  cfaonl  «{ 
*  Sweet  beariit.'  ^V)i«n  the;  bad  waltxed  twice  round  the  rMU 
MuB  Jervig  stopped,  panting,  and  leant  against  a  door  leading 
into  a  coD»erratory. 

'  I  am  uuiuvd  to  dancing.  It  is  very  good  of  jou  to  have  uked 
m*,*  die  taid,  rather  breathlcaslj. 

Fere;  led  tlie  way  to  a  seat  among  the  flowers  not  many  ysidi 
off.  He  had  known  Misa  Jervis  ever  sineo  she  came  to  live  with 
hi^  aunt,  Lady  Melton,  about  six  months  ago :  and  he  was  rather 
attracted  by  her,  owing  to  his  lo\'e  of  tbe  romantic  and  mysterions; 
for  there  wa8  no  doubt,  as  all  the  family  agreed,  that  there  was  a 
mystery  hangii^  over  Miss  Jervis.  la  &ct,  Iddy  Melton  had 
serious  thoughts  of  sending  her  sway  on  that  account ;  only  Ae 
buoh  a  capital  *  t4>a<:hing  macbiQe.' 

'  You  ore  always  kind,  Mr.  Percy.  I  wonder  if  i  can  trust  you 
with  a  secret.  ?  I  am  moit  wxAy  in  want  of  a  friend,'  said  Mitf 
Jin-v)«,  after  tbcy  hud  sat  without  spi-aking  for  a  minute  or  too. 

'  To  the  death,'  be  answered.  '  I  pride  my«elf  on  my  txutt* 
worth  ini-sK.' 

'  And  you  will  tell  no  one — not  Miss  Maggie,  or  Mr.  Carlton, 
or  your  aunt,  or  anyone  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not.  If  I  promise  to  keep  your  secret,  I  wiU  keep 
it ;  and  I  have  promised.' 

Percy  looked  important.  He  was  only  twenty^one.  To  a  T«y 
young  man  what  so  pleasant  as  to  be  trusted 't 

*  I  am  a  foundling,'  »he  mid,  with  n  Euddennes*  thai  startled 
Percy.  *  I  bare  no  more  idcn  who  my  pan::Qti;  are  than  you  ha<re.  Bat 
that  is  no  matter — -I  have  notsougfat,  do  not  wish,  to  find  tJiem.  I 
was  brought  up  by  an  eccentric  but  benevolent  old  lady,  whose 
house  was  a  home  for  all  poor  stranded  creatures — dogs;,  oats,  birds, 
children,  all  found  a  welcome  Ibvro,  if  they  were  without  a  home. 
She  bos  gone  to  her  rest,  now — God  ble»  ber  memory!  Ah  I 
With  me  in  that  relbge  there  was  a  youth  a  little  older  than 
myself.  Sho  bad  liud  him  ever  since  be  was  three.  He  was  a 
haodtiome,  dusbing  fellow ;  but  our  ben^factrew  bad  not  been  able 
to  eradicate  his  hereditary  love  of  mischief.     Oh,  what  scrapes  be 

used  to  get  into  I — iea\,  dreaAfuX  irtkcr*,^  ™"a^<«^ — wa&wA.c£-«Wh 
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even  I  could  Dot  alwa^fl  help  him.  Not  that  ho  was  exactly 
wicked.  But  the  poor  old  lady  gave  liim  up  at  last — he  broke  her 
Jieart,  and  be  vili  break  mine.' 

Miss  Jervia  xtopped  and  gave  a  little  gulp — tialf-eob.  Percy 
took  her  baud  and  presiied  it  reaatiiu'higly  as  he  whimpered  : 

'  Vou  loved  him.     I  iinderstaud.' 

She  bowed  her  head  for  answer  as  she  said,  in  a  low  tone  : 

*How  many  times  he  has  received  a  good  turn  from  fortune, 
nuiDy  tinuM  he  has  managed  to  divert  it  to  his  own  disadvan- 
tage, it  would  not  be  easy  to  reckon.  He  is  in  a  desperate  diffi- 
culty of  Homc  eort  now,  and  he  has  appealed  to  me  for  help.' 
I  *  And  you  would  like  to  give  it  to  him  through  mc?  I  com- 
mend your  wish,  and  will  serve  you  to  tho  utmost.' 

*  Ob,  Mr.  Percy,  how  good  you  are  1  But  before  I  tell  you  any 
more  you  must  promise  once  again — even  swear — that  you  will  not 
divulge  a  single  word  of  this  onversation  to  a  creature  in  thiti 
bouse.     It  might  cost  vxv-  my  situation — ruin  my  prospeoU.' 

*I  swear,'  nid  Percy  with  promptitude.     'Now,  tellmei^uiokly 
bat  you  want  me  to  do,  or  they  wilt  remark  our  tMe-a'tiic' 

*  .Manage  to  communicato  with  liim,  without  allowing  my 
vberealiouU  lo  be   known,  and  help   him  to  the  extent  of  ten 

undit,  which  is  all  I  have,  to  escape  from  the  coimtry  if  pusMble.' 
P«Tcy  looked  perplexed.     Uo  loved  adventure  and  mystery,  it 

ie  true ;  but  he  bad  scarcfdy  intended  to  involve  himself  in  so 

ooroplicated  a  busInesH.     However,  he  bad  undei'taken  the  trust, 

BO  he  did  not  flinch  but  ><aid,  cheerily : 

*Thiswill,  I  expect,  entail  my  running  up  to  town.   My  identity 

VJll  be  moio  easily  concealed  in  Loudon,  wherever  your  friend  may 


*  I  cannot  ask  such  a  aaorifice — ^juat  at  Cbristmas-time,  too.  But 
is  there  no  one  on  the  spot  who  could  help  this  miserable  man 
without  committing  me  ?     Mr.  Percy,  if  I  were  not  at  my  wita*] 
end,  and  did  not  believe  so  fidly  in  your  honour,  I  would  not  have 
appealed  to  you.' 

'All  right,  Miss  Jervis;  set  your  mind  eaity.     I  will  make  a 

id  excuse  to  my  aunt  and  go  up  to>morrow,  if  neoi-SKary.' 

'  Christmas  Day  I    Oh,  Mr.  Percy,  I  cannot  expect  such  a  thing.' 

Ferhnps   Percy   was   thinking  of  the  few   words   which   had 

pawed  between  him  and  Miiggie,  and  that  the  sooner  he  was  in 

London  the  soooer  he  would  have  a  chance  of  unriddlisg  the 

mystery  she   had  jestingly  confided  to  lum.     Then  be  answered 

romptly : 

*  Never  mind  talking  about  that ;  give  me  some  address,  some  ] 
ae  to  what  this — tbi*  friend  of  ywua  baft  done.^ 
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S)i«  took  a  iiiir<:c  of  pupcr  froin  h«r  pockvt  and  liold  It  Mt  to 
liiiD.  On  it  wu«  written  Um;  words  '  A  Broken  DirtaGT,'  foUownl  I7 
an  uddrov  ut  tbe  Eust-end  of  London. 

'  My  God  1  Misa  Jervis,  can  this  l»e  true 't  * 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Percy ;  and  if  it  had  not  l>«?n  for  the  talk  in  tke 
schoolroom  before  dinner  I  should  never  have  known  that  thex 
words  were  appearing  daily  in  the  papers.  It  was  the  cyplxr 
agre«d  on  to  be  iised  whenever  Marry  was  in  distreiis  and  waat«d 
my  a^i^tance.  It  wan  the  fear  that  you  and  Mr.  C'ailtou  nti^ 
find  it  out  tbat  made  me  first  think  of  confiding  it  to  jou.  I 
knew  that  for  the  mere  sake  of  winning  a  sovereign,  you  wouM 
not  Itetray  me.' 

'For  a  mere  sovereign,  no — not  fur  uiiicli  nior«  ttian  a  M>vereigii.* 
But  Percy's  facu  looked  very  white,  bihI  \\\*  VMce  wa«  tliick  and 
low. 

Maggie  appeared  at  the  door. 

'What  aieyoii  twaconcocting?  Some  pleoAiitsurpri^?  l^ 
me  into  the  secret — do.' 

Let  Maggio  into  tile  w^rcl!  Ali,  if  bp  only  daredl  Butbeluid 
pledged  hi*  word  to  Mi:<«  Jcrvi«,  and  he  muiit  keep  it,  whatever 
tbo  ood. 

Chri«tma!i  Day  dawned  in  true  old-fashion«I  style;  (hat  i^tbe 
sun  ebone  on  Enow-clad  trves  and  gli!;tencd  brightly,  showing  itie 
prismatic  colours  among  the  icicles,  and  setting  off  to  the  ht^t 
advantage  tbeI<itt1e-KtMl-Kiding-Hood  cloaks  of  the  scbool-childrctu 
Kviiryoiii*  wns  gay  and  happy, except  poor  Percy;  even  Miss  Jervi* 
wemed  brixlcor  Mioi^^  sbf^  bad  removed  a  portion  of  her  burden  of 
c»rc  on  to  hii;  shoulders. 

*  What  should  he  suy  to  bis  aunt  ?  how  could  ho  get  any 
from  tbe  Grange?'  waa  the  question  which  had  been  perplexing 
him  all  the  time  he  was  dressing.  Perliaps  he  was  not  eo  keen  to 
leave  tJiat  merry  Christmas  gathering  and  go  out  into  the  cold  on 
Miss  Jerviii's  account  since  be  had  learnt  tliat  he  could  at  the 
same  lime  do  nothing  on  his  own.  Itut  honour  dictated.  Hi*  lot* 
of  the  romantic  and  atlvenluroua  was  beginning  to  cost  him  dear, 
Uiough  he  was  by  no  means  cured  as  yet.  Afl«r  a  ileepleMc  night, 
he  was  down  in  the  library  before  the  n-»t  of  tlte  bmily  ooosulting 
'  Bnidfdiiiw.'  There  was  a  train  stopped  at  the  station,  abont  three 
miles  from  tlw  Grange,  at  twenty  minutes  after  midnight.  That 
was  the  train  PeTcy  would  take.  }fe  would  not  say  a  word  to  any- 
one; hut  while  the  dancing  was  going  on  he  would  slip  out,  riin 
to  the  station  at  bis  ewiftext,  and  he  in  London  by  breakfikst-lime. 
Thh  plan  would  save  so  nanjtvieitions,and  from  London  it  would 
be  ranch  easier  to  write  an  trxcx\»  lo  A^A^  >\«\v«v\ 
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During  the  day  the  mysteriouB  advertisemcDt  was  fri-<nieiitly 
nlludefJ  lu,  bill'  Maggie  noticed  that  it  never  called  forth  a  remurk 
from  Percy,  irho  K!«mod  bo  dejected  thatshe  was  <|uile  sorry  she  had 
put  his  fcwllnf^  to  so  Beveri!  a  test.     They  danced  togt'ther  in  the 
ovciUDg,  as  they  bad  done  on  thn  prev  ions  one ;  hut  though  JMaggio 
was  softer  ond  gentler  in  her  manner  thau  »he  had  ever  been  to 
Percy  before,  yet  rfie  coidd  not  aronsi?  in  him  even  the  faintest 
degree  of  hcartincsM  an<l  enthiisiastii ;  *o  she  rwolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  flirting  with  George  Carllon.     A  few  nuitiit<-s  after  nhe 
Joptcd  this  course,  Percy  disappeared  altogether. 
'Gone  off  in  the  xulks  to  bed.     lam  afraid  he  is  bud-tem- 
pered,* raid   pretty   Miiggie  to  herself:  nod  ehc  daneed  on   with 
^^eorge  and  tried  to  think  of  Percy  no  more.     At  breakfast  next 
^■Knning,  however,  when  Percy  did  not  appear,  and  the  butler,  who 
^WM  wont  lo  oall  hira,  said,  *  Mr.  Percy  was  not  there,  and  his  bed 
had  evidently  not  lieen  slept  in,'  Maggie  grew  so  siiddt^nly  white 
IS  plainly  to  show  how  infinitely  she  preferred   Percy  to  George, 
The  fact  vrnf,  she  blarned  herseJf  for  his  atiscnco.     Jiraloiisy,  slia  ■ 
doubted  not,  hml  made  him  wander  out  inio  the  eold  uighl,  and  ho  f 
had  gone — whither? 

If  Percy  could  have  known  how  this  secret  journey  would  work 
for  good,  or  Uiat  anxiety  on  his  au-ount  would  reveal  to  Maggie  tJie 
real  state  of  her  feeling?,  how  much  more  cheerfully  he  would  have 
^^lodeitaken  it !     But  the  morning  parsed  on  ;  Maggie  wandered 
^Hbout  the  house  looking  eo  weary  and  unhappy  that  more  than 
once  Mim  Jervis  felt  inclined  to  confide  in  her  and  tell  at  least  half 
Ihe  truth,  but  fear  overcame  the  good  intention.     The  two  o'clock 
I    luncheon- bell   rang,  the  govemcsK   and  children  flocked  to  their 
'     places  at  the  (able,  Maggie  dropped  into  hers,  George  repeated  for 
Ihe  hundredth  time, '  Where  the  deuce  can  Percy  be  ? '  to  receive 
fiftyequally  unlikely  answers  from  the  various  young  people  staying  J 
in  the  bouse.     All  of  a  sudden,  Miss  Jervis  gave  a  little  scream.l 
PaMDg  just  in  front  of  the  window  was  one  of  the  gardeners  and  al 
stranger.     Maj^e  did  not  exactly  see  how  this  coincidence  could 
^l|»Te  aught  to  do  with  Percy,  but  bemerves  were  ovenit  rung,  xnd«ho 
^■pok  the  opportunity  to  faint.     Everybody  of  course  rushed  to  lier 
^■Mistanee,e][cepl  Miss  Jervis,  who  made  tor  a  aide<door  in  the  halli^ 
^Bcd,  without  even  throwing  a  wrap  over  her  shoulderii,  went  oud 
into  the  grounds  in  the  direction  in  which  the  two  men  the  had 
•een  ^m  the  window  were  coming  round  to  the  house.     Practical 
Oeorge  Carlton  followed  her  slowly :  there  were  plenty  of  people  to 
look  after  Itla{^|;ie,  and  he  had  his  suspicions  that  all  wax  not  quite 
'on  the  square.*     Hin  Jervis  naturally  reachttd  the  two  men  before 
I      be  did,  and  from  the  way  rhe  received  Um  H  wa«  oVin\q>u  n\a^.  ^iN^^. 
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■traoger  vas  no  stnnger  to  her ;  while  Bt  tbo  nme  timr,  from  1 
(•Jtciteineot,  it  migbt  be  ittfcrrcd  tluit  bis  sppetntncc  prodnccd 
pUa-iurable  geosattoD.     The  gardener  mvanwhite,  seeing  George  in 
the  backgrousd,  came  towards  him,  holding  out  a  hat. 

*  It't  Mr.  Percy's,  it  is — there's  his  vei;  own  name  writ  in  tk 
liaiag ;  and  tbi*  ,vere  man,  nhat  is  a  vagrant  and  a  vagabond,  m 
sitting  under  a  t^ee  not  a  hundred  yards  off.' 

'  And  you  isu«pect  him,  Simmons,  of ^ 

*  God  knows,  sir,  what  I  aimpect ;  hut  the  lake  ain't  far  awaj, 
— and  where  is  Mr.  Percy? ' 

George  looked  very  grave,  Uiougfa  he  scarcely  thought  tie 
gardener's  surmise  waa  correct.  Ho  walked  up  to  tbo  eUongv, 
however,  and  asked  him  ratJier  nnighly  who  be  wae  and  where  be 
had  come  from. 

*  My  name  ia  Harry  Itianea,  and  I  have  oome  here  !<»  tk 
purpose  of  M^ing  Mii<»  Jervis.  I  have  walked  from  Luacomlw' 
(mentioning  u  town  some  fifteen  miles  off)  *  this  morning,  and  i  nt 
down  to  rmt  for  a  few  miuvitt'S  in  the  wood  before  coming  up  to 
the  houtc.  I  know  nothing  of  that  bat  or  the  gentleman  to  wbon 
it  belongs.' 

'  And  you  think  T  am  going  to  believe  such  an  abenrd  Btary  u 
that  ?  You'll  have  to  make  it  good  before  a  magistiatc^  I  eopecU 
Miss  Jervis,  do  you  know  this  man  ?* 

*  Ves,'  she  answered  humbly, 

*  And  will  hiH  past  charact^tr  bear  investigation  ?  * 

What  could  she  Bay  ?  Twice  he  had  only  escaped  a  felon's  doom 
by  a  mere  fluke,  and  was  well  known  to  both  the  metropolitaa  kA 
provincia!  police.     All  she  muttered  wbs  : 

'Oh,  Harry  I  why  did  you  come  here?" 

These  words  made  George  Carltou,  who  liad  always  been  prqn- 
dioed  against  .Miss  Jervis,  more  inclined  to  take  the  gardener's  view 
of  affaiK. 

'  Come  up  into  the  hou^e,  both  of  you.  This  matter  mnirt  be 
eifled  thoroughly.  Simmons,  don't  let  this  man  out  of  your  si^t 
for  a  single  instant.  Yoa  are  re«poQsibIo  for  him,  mind,  till  the 
police  come.' 

'  The  police  I  Oh,  Mr,  Oarlton,  don't  send  for  the  police,*  b«gg(d 
Miss  Jervis.  But  Carlton  was  obdurate.  He  summoned  the  rest 
of  die  gentlemen  stayingin  the  bouse ;  a  coimcil  was  formed  to  decide 
what  should  be  done,  and  whether  the  lake  had  not  better  bo  at 
once  dragged,  for  tlie  ice  was  very  rotten  in  parts,  and  poor  Pen7 
might  easily  hare  l-een  immersed  in  it.  Fortimalely  for  fcer, 
Jlfa^ie,  having  nscovcred  from  her  faint in<j- tit,  had  bwn  led  npto 
Jier  room  by  one  of  Wr  ^u\  fnmA*^  «iA  ^u.  icTwrant  of  tli^ 
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mspicions  tbat  filled  every  mind.  Poor  IklibS  Jenia  shut 
henelf  in  tlic  Kchoolroom,  sobbing.  Since  tbe  supposed  criminal 
ma  locked  up  in  the  brush ing-tootn  with  Simmons,  she  had  no 
opportunity  of  ht-aring  tho  truth  from  him.  A  drag  was  sent  for 
to  Luscombe.  The  local  police  arrived,  followed  in  abfuit  half  an 
hoar  by  the  CSuef  Constable  of  the  eounty,  to  whom  Lady  Melton 
had  written  a  private  note.  AHogcthor,  the  Cimnge  was  aiiddenly 
thrown  into  a  s(ate  of  tJie  dire«t  cummotioD,  when  up  the  carringo  ' 
drive  came  wbintUng  Die  t«lvgiam<boy  from  tho  villugo  post- ; 
offioe: — 


From  pATcy  Itrowe, 
WMtphalixn  Club, 
LvihIou, 


U> 


I.nd7  Melton, 
The  rirnngn. 


San7  ta  luvi)  Irft  iki  abnipti}'.    Will  explain  when  t  return  tO-nlght. 


^f  Butone  step  from  nnxidy  to  irritntion,  for  everyono  was  angry- 
angry  at  being  'done'  by  what  George  Carlton  called  Tercy'd 
cuniul  love  of  the  romantic'  Of  course  the  prisoner  and  Simmons 
were  rcleai«d  from  the  brushing-room,  and  Xlisa  Jervis  was  sent  for 
from  the  schoolroom.  Thea  followed  a  full  explanation.  Harry , 
Bl&nea  had  found  his  parents — at  least,  he  had  proved  a  tiead  father  ' 
and  come  into  a  fair  inheritance,  which,  having  resolved  to  lura 
over  a  new  leaf  and  become  a  respectable  character  in  the  future, 
be  had  come  down  to  Melton  Grange  to  ask  lAIiss  JerviR  to  sharo 
with  him  in  America,  if  no  one  had  any  objection ;  and  of  eotirM 
no  one  had,  to  the  thing  wax  att  good  as  settled  straight  off.  H« 
had  advcrtiiwd  '  A  Brol«'n  Distaff,'  not  knowing  wliere  Mi»*  Jervis 
wu ;  but  getting  no  answer,  had  searched  farther ;  and  iiniting  a  duo 
to  her  whoreabout4,  had  come  off  direct  to  the  (h'aogo,  little 
expecting  to  receive  so  warm  a  reception. 

Then  Miss  JerviH  told  her  xtory,  and  was  veat  to  pack  up  her 
liings  forthwith.  Lady  Melton  deemed  her  coufidtmcc  to  Percy  a 
liberty,  and  said  she  could  readily  dispense  with  her  sen-ices  in  tlte 
future,  having  lei»  compunction  in  di^miaeing  her  since  she  had 
found  »  ficrmanent  home.  Poor  Miss  Jenia  1  everyone  judged  her 
^HBverely,  forming  their  opinion  of  her  from  the  ftort  of  man  to  whom 
^^le  had  clectefi  to  belong  In  tin*  future;  yet  a  truor  or  kinder 
heart  never  beat  in  any  breast  than  in  that  of  meek  little  Alias 
Jervis.  Xo  one  k'new  it  better  tlian  Hurry  Blanc!!,  and  his  gratitude 
for  her  past  devotion  to  him  was  a  strong  hold  on  which  she  could 
rely  as  the  looked  forward  to  prospective  hitppinesa. 

After  she  had  gone,  the  inmntcM  of  thn  Grange  tried  to  drop 
ek   into  their  usual  habits   (ill    Percy  should   return.     Maggie, 
Bme  down  la  the  evening,  but  no  one  told  her  what  had  ha^)^ 


X 


m8  a  broken  distaff. 

— only  ttpt  a  telegnm  had  airived  ftata  Fooy,  who  wu  in  London, 
■nd  that  Hiw  Jnrvis  had  gone  away  with  a  fiiend. 

Jnut  as  Ui^weie  all  thinking  of  going  to  bed  Percy  nufaed  io, 
with  a  ahout.  ^ 

^tirrah  I  I  have  won  the  wager.  It  waa  worth  a  jomney  to 
London  in  the  cold  I  Hollo,  Ma^e,  how  queer  yoii  look  I  What 
is  the  matter?' 

'Oh,  Perq'I  I  have  been  so  anxionB  ahout  you.' 

*  You  have,  my  darling  ? '  This  part  of  the  sentence  very  low ; 
then  in  a  louder  tone,  *  I  met  Miss  Jervis  and  that  fellow  Bknn 
at  the  station,  and  they  told  me  all  about  everything.  A  regnlar 
jjlme  of  hide-and-seek,  for  when  I  reached  his  di^ngs  I  found  be 
bad  come  here.  I  have  enjoyed  it,  though — it  has  been  quite  a 
merry  Christmas  joke.' 

*  A  joke  do  you  call  it?*  asked  Lady  Melton,  trying  to  be 
severe. 

'Well,  aunty  deu-,  it  has  turned  out  very  well  for  me,  fat  I 

have  won  my  wager ;  and,  what  is  more Eh !  *    And  he  looked 

If  down  intx>  Maggie's  face.    She  had  slipped  her  hand  on  to  his  arm. 

'  But  what  about  the  bat  ? '  cried  George. 

'  Oh,  my  hat  ?  Why,  a  bough  of  a  tree  knocked  it  off,  and  in 
the  dark  I  could  not  find  it;  bo,  afraid  of  miBBing  the  t^^n,  I  ran  on 
without  it  and  borrowed  one  from  my  friend  the  station-master  till 
I  got  to  town.' 

'  And  80  ends  the  tragi-comic  episode  of  the  "  Broken  Distaff," ' 
said  Geoi^e  ae  he  lighted  the  candles  for  the  ladies.  'Thougfa  why 
the  fellow  used  such  an  eccentric  mode  of  advertisement  I  don't 
believe  he  knows  himeelf.' 

*  My  dear  Geoige,  don't  you  Bee,'  cried  Percy,  '  it  is  a  sort  of 
allegory.  Miss  Jervis  called  Blanes  the  "  Broken  Distaff,"  because 
he  never  could  manage  to  keep  any  of  the  flax  the  benevoleat 
fairies  spun  for  him.  But  she  intends  to  look  after  it  herself  this 
time  and  keep  the  staff  mended  up.  I  am  going  to  send  her  a 
distaff  as  a  wedding  present,  and  it  is  to  be  hong  over  their  Ameri- 
can hearth  as  a  warning  to  Blanes  if  he  should  ever  feel  like 
falling  back  into  Iwid  ways.' 
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